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PREFACE. 


TXr  .  Lewis  published  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Dispens* 
aiaiy  in  1753.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  was  a  com- 
mental^  upon  the  London  and  Edinburgh  PharmacopcBias,  of 
both  of  which  it  contained  a  complete  and  accurate  translatioa. 
A  conciae  sj^stem  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy  was 
pje&red|^  as  an  introduction ;  and  directions  for  extemporane- 
ous prescription,  with  many  elegant  examples,  and  a  collection, 
of  efficacious,  but  cheap  remedies,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  were 
added  as  an  appendix. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whole  was  executed,  placed  Dr. 
Lewis  at  the  head  of  the  reformers  of  Chemical  Phandacy ; 
for  he  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  improve 
that  science,  both  by  the  judieious  criticism  with  which  he 
combated  the  erroneous  opinions  then  prevalent,  and  by  the 
actual  and  important  additions  he  made  to  that  branch  of  ou{ 
knowledge.  He  was  justly  rewarded  by  the  decided  approba- 
tion  of  the  public.  During  the  author's  lifetime,  many  editions 
were  publbhod,  cadi  succeeding  one  receiving,the  improvements 
which  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  connected  with  Phar- 
macy suggested. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Webster  and  Dr.  Dun- 
can successively  contributed  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
work,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  discoveries  made  in  natural 
history  and  chemistry ;  and  by  making  those  alterations  which 
new  editions  of'  the  Pharmacopoeias  on  ^hich  it  was  founded 
render^  necessary.    From  the  place  of  their,  publication,  and 
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(o  distinguish  them  from  the  original  work  of  Dr.  Lewis, 
which  was  still  reprinted,  without  alteration,  in  London,  these 
improved  editions  were  entitled.  The  Edinburgit  New  Dis^ 
pensaton/. 

When  the  Edinburgh  CoUge  some  time  ago  determined  to 
publish  a  new  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  the  booksellers 
who  published  the  copy-right  of  that  work  were  desirous  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  Dispensatory. 
Indeed,  since  the  year  1788,  when  my  father  revised  it,  it 
had  undergone  no  material  alteration,  although  it  has  been 
often  reprinted  with  the  name  of  another  editor.  During  that 
period  the  progress  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  natural  his- 
tory has  been  so  great,  as  to  render  a  complete  reform  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  I  have 
attempted ;  and  how  great  and  important  the  alterations  have 
been,  will  appear  from  the  following  analysis. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  remains  the  same.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  Elements  of  Pharmacy ; 
the  second,  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  the  last,  the  Prcparatbns 
and  Compositions. 

The  first  of  these  is  entirely  new,  nothing  being  retained  but 
the  title.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  contains  a 
ver}'  concise  account  of  some  of  the  general  doctrines  of  CAc- 
viistry^  and  of  the  properties  of  all  simple  Ixxlies,  and  the  gen- 
eric characters  of  compound  bodies.  In  the  second  part,  the 
Operations  of  Pharmacj/y  and  tlie  necessary  apparatus,  are  de- 
scribed ;  and  an  Appendix  is  added,  containing  many  very  use- 
ful tablets,  and  the  explanation  of  the  plates. 

The  principal -adilition  to  the  second  and  third  parts  of  this 
woik,  is  the  introduction  of  a  complete  translation  of  the  ex- 
cellent Pharniacopa'ia  of  the  Dublin  colkge,*  which  has  never 


\  Slnct*  thr  puMication  nT  the  firit  edition  of  thi<  Diipensatory,  I  have 
learned  Itwt  ttiif  ioiTodnrtioa  of  thif  tranitUitioB  wii  looorrect,  ai  Uie  oricioiil 
wai  not  a  iHibli^lu-d  wurk,  but  |M-inied  only  for  the  inspcctiooof  the  friendy  of 
that  CO  Ik' in*.  Tlu*  error  was  iniinientioml,and  ha«,  I.tmit,  not  deropiteil  from 
the  reputation  cf  The  Dublin  rolle^^e,  while  it  hat  ocrtaiiily  proiDOied  the 
object  they  bad  in  viewt  the  improTcmeot  of  pharmary. 
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appoired  befoce  ia  the  English  language.  I  therefoie  trust, 
tkit  it  will  be  found  an.  important  and  valuable  addition.  In 
Iiehnd,  in  paiticnlar,  it -must  give  the  Edinburgh  New  JDtf* 
pensatory  an  interest  which  it  did  not  formerly  possess. 

The  second  part  oontaina  the  Mxsteria  jlfei&a,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  oider.  The  alteiatiiHis  in  this  part  are  also 
vary  ooniideraUe.  I  have  adopted  the  nomendatute  of  the 
SdinbnighooUqie,  or  rather  of  natusal;  history,  in  preference 
Co  the  officinal  names  hitherto  employed. .  To  the  systematic 
name  of  each  article  are  subjoined  iU  synony  mes  in  the  dififer- 
cnt.  PhaiiBacopoeias,  and  the  designations  of  the  parts  used  in 
medicine ;  then  the  class  and  order  of  natural  bodies  to  which 
it  beloogt ;  and  if  a  vegetable,  the  exact  number  of  its  genus 
and  species,  acc<Mrding  to  the  excellent  edition  of  LiNNiEus's 
Specie*  Pkmiammj  now  publishing  at  Berlin,  by  Professor 

WlLLDEKOW.  .  r      . 

The  ancient  practice  of  naming  medicines  from  their  inventors 
or  supposed  virtues,  has  been  for  some  time  exploded  from  our 
PImrmaoopoaas ;  but  it  has  been  long  customary  to  describe 
both  simple  substances  and  their  preparations  or  compositions, 
by  what  are  geneiaUy  termed  Officinal  names,  in  contradistinc- 
tion io  the  present  systematic  names  of  the  same  substances. 
But  their  officinal  names  are  in  fact  the  oki  systematic  names, 
vhicb  were  unaccountably  retained  for  the  denomination  of 
medicinal  substances,  after  the  improvements  in  natural  history 
zjyl  chemistry  rendered  the  iiitruduction  of  a  new  nomencia- 
turt  into  these  sciences  necessary. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ger«* 
many,  to  introduce  the  language  of  chcmistiy  intophaimacy; 
but  these  attempts,  however  useful,  were  but  feeble  and  incom« 
plete.  The  Jionour  of  being  the  first  to  compose  a  Pharma- 
cupcDia  in  Hie  pure  and  unmixed  language  of  science,  belongs 
indisputably  to  tbcAoyalCoUegeofPhysicians  of  Edinburgh, 
in  (he  begiumng  of  the  nineteenth  century;  To  this  innovation 
many  objections  have  been  made,  but  they  rather  apply  to  ihid 
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necessary  imperfbctions  of  a  fini  attempt,  than  io  the  principir 
itelf,  the  propriety  of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  when 
we  consider  that  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  are  but  an 
application  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry  to  a  particu- 
lar purpose.  If  the  general  principle  be  admitted,  it  naturally 
fiDllowa,  that  the  names  of  all  substances  employed  in  medicine 
should  be  the  same  with  the  names  of  tlie  same  substances,  ac* 
cording  to  the  most  approved  systems  of  Natural  History  and 
Chemistry  ;  and  that  the  titles  of  compound  bodies  should  ex- 
press as  accurately  as  possible  the  nature  of  their  composition. 

Considerable  diflkulties,  however,  occur,  in  attempting  to 
form  a  nomenclature  in  strict  conformity  with  these  principles. 
The  most  apparent  of  these  is,  that  the  titles  of  the  more  com- 
pounded medicines  would  become  too  v^bose  and  inconveni- 
ent, if  they  were  io  express  every  ingredient,  although  of  little 
importance.  The  college,  fully  aware  o£  this  difficiilty,  have 
therefore  ccmtented  themselves  with  indicating  in  the  titles  the 
principal  ingredients  only,  on  which  their  powers  and  uses  seem 
to  depend ;  and  wlien  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  more,  or  to 
add  the  epithet  composilusj  they  have  endeavoured  to  abbre- 
viate them  systematically.  For  the  same  reason,  they  have 
prescribed  some  well-known  simples  in  very  frequent  use,  bj 
their  common  names,  such  as  Opium,  Mamia,  Maschus,  Cas^ 
ioi^umy  thinking  it  sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Materia  Medica  the  animals  and  vegetables  from 
which  tliry  are  obtained. 

In  most  cases,  it  is  proper  to  mention  both  the  generic  and 
specific  names  of  simples ;  but  where  it  is  necessary  topouitout 
even  the  variety  employed,  it  will  be  in  general  more  conve- 
nient to  omit  the  specific  name,  and  to  retain  those  of  the  geuui 
and  variety,  as  Aloes  Socoiorina  for  Aloes  perfoliala  Soeoiorina^ 
Ciocus  Anglkus  for  Cwcus  saihcus  Atiglirtts.  Also  when  any 
substance  is  obtained  indiscriminately  from  several  species  ot 
tlie  same  jEpenus,  the  specific  name  may  be  omitted  with  pro- 
priety.   Thus,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  Resina  pini^  Oleum  7o/«- 
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AboUkt  diflicidty  arises  from  the  reformers  of  chemical  ao- 
nmclatiire  not  having  pointed  out  the  maaner  of  expresdjBg 
oertaiB,  and  these  very  common^  forms  of  combination,  witbo^ 
employing  a  perif^rasis  totally  incompatible  with  the  bre^My 
of  m  aame.  Pharmaceutists  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  from  their  own  store. 

The  Edinbmgh  CoUc^  have  accordingly  retai^ied  some  titles, 
such  as  Ibuitire  and  Spirit,  which,  although  not  strictly  che* 
mical,  have  been  long  recdved  in  Pharmacy,  and  are  so  w^ 
mvlentood  aad  defined,  that  they  can  lead  to  no  error  or  am« 


The  principles,  therefore,  upon  which  the  Edmburgk  Col« 
kge  have  established  the  new  noAienclatuie  whidi  they  have 
introduced  into  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  appear  to  be 
ao  rational  and  scientific,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  generaily 
adiqpted.  As  science  advances,  its  imperfections  will  be  leme^ 
died,  and  its  deficiencies  supplied ;  for,  besides  other  advan* 
tiges,  it  faM^iiitates  remarkably  the  application  of  disoovefies 
and  improvemtats  in  Natural  History  and  Chemistry,  to  the 
porposes  of  medicine. 

In  other  particulars,  considerable  additions  have  been^made 

to  the  natural  history  of  the  different  articles,  to  the  means  of 

distinguishing  them  from  other  substances  with  which  they  are 

ipt  to  be  confounded,  and  of  detecting  frauds  and  adulterations. 

Ahnost  eveiy  thing  which  regards  their  chemistry  is  entively 

new.  As  from  the  principal  list  every  article  has  been  excluded 

which  is  not  cont^cd  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  at  least  one 

of  the  British  Collies,  I  have  given,  in  an  Appendix,  a  very 

concise  account  of  such  other  articles  as  possess  a  place  in  some 

Tcspoctabie  foreign  Pharmacopceias.     I  have  also  added  lists  of 

the  Medicinal  Simples,  arranged  according  to  the  best  systems 

of  Natural  History. 

The  third  part  contains  the  Preparations  and  Compositions* 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  these,  I  have  not  followed  any 

of  the  Colleges  exactly,  altbougli  I  have  not  deviated  much 

frum  that  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia .     It  is  not  of  very  great 
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importance  in  what  oidor  the  classes  or  chapters  be  arranged ; 
bot  these  classes  should  be  natural,  and,  impossible,  establish- 
ed on  one  general  principle.  Unfortunately,  however,  ia  raost 
niarmacopceias,  some  of  the  classes  are  founded  on  chemical 
analogy,  and  others  on  the  similarity  of  form,  or  mode  of  pre- 
paration ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  some  arc  entirely  anomalous 
and  unnatural.  The  last  error  I  have  carefully  endeavoured 
to  avoid,  but  I  have  not  attempted,  and  indeed  it  seems 
scarcdy  possible,  to  form  an  useful  arrangement,  on  a  single 
principle.  The  analogous  preparations  in  the  different  Pharf> 
macopoeias,  arc  always  placed  immediately  next  each  other, 
which  TPjiderB  it  easy  to  compare  them,  and  to  discover  at  once 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  resemble,  or  differ  from,  each 
other. 

Concerning  this  third  edition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention, 
that  it  contains  the  many  corrections  and  improvements  made 
by  the  Edinburgh  Coltege,  when  they  republished  their  Phar- 
macopoeia in  1805. 
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NEW  DISPENSATORY. 


PART  t 

ELEMENTS  OF  FM^RMJLCY. 


1.  T^IIE  objcftof  Pharmacj  is  to  provide  thofc  fubflances 
X     which  maj  be  employed  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
difeafes. 

2.  To  obtain  this  objeft  completely,  iin  acquaintance  with  the 
phyfical.and  che/nical  properties  of  bodies  is  neceflary^  Tfcis 
may  be  termed  the  Science  of  Pharmacy. 

3.  As  few  fub(lances  are  found  in  nature  in  a  flare  fit  for  their 
exhibition  in  medicine,  they  previoufly  undergo  various  prepa- 
rations.    Thefe  conflitute  the  Art  of  Pharmacy. 

4.  Pharmacy  is  fo  intimately  cdnneded  with  Chemiftry,  that 
the  former  can  neither  be  underflood  as  a  fcience,  nor  praftifed 
with  advantage  as  in  iLrt,  without  a  conllant  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  latter.  For  this  teafpni  it  will  be  proper  to 
preinii'e  fuch  a  view  of  the  general  doctrines  of  cheliaiflry,  and 
of  the  moil  remarkable  properties  of  chemical  slgents,  as  is  ne- 
ccffary  for  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy. 


SECT.    L 

■ 

EPITOME  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

5*  Matter  is  extended  and  divifible. 

^.  The  moft  minute  particles  into  which  bodies  can  ultimate* 
'y  be  divided  are  called  their  Elcmtntary  particles. 

4.  The  moft  minute  particles  into  which  any  fubOance  cim  be 
widcd,  fimilartoeach  other,  and  to  the  fubflance  of  which  they 
^c  parts,  are  termed -ki  Integrant  farticlet, 
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8.  When  the  tniegrant  particles  Admit  of  no  further  divifion 
the  bod^  is  a  Simplt  Subfiaace. 

9.  Bui  the  incegraot  particles  of  moll  bodies  can  be  fubdivii 
ed  into  other  particles,  differing  in  their  ilature  from  each  other 
and  frcni  the  body  of  which  they  arc  parts.  Thele  bodies  an 
called  Compound  B-diei. 

10.  If  the  particles,  of  which  the  integrant  particles  of  anj 
compound  body  are  compofed, 

a,  admit  of  no  further  divilion,  the  body  is  a  Primary  Com 
pound i 


b.hutil  i\ 
fubdivifi 
the  bod;- 
■  u,  Tbcrefoi 
c.  of  fimp! 
i,  of  prims 
,, ,        tides; 
J,,    c.  of  fecoi 
panicles 
.  13,  The  phenomeua 
xqpulHon. 


ind,  and  admit  of  ftill  furthei 

d  Intermediate  Particles,  aa( 

itpound. 

tides 

o  their  elementary  particles; 

compofed  of  elementary  par 

re  CQtnpefed  of  intermediat< 

I  are  regulated  by  attraction  am 


Attractioh. 


13.  AttraSIon  comprehends  thofe  forces  which  caiifc  'bodic 
tQ  approach  towards  each  other.  . 

■j[4.  It  operates 

a.  AX.  fcnljble  diflances,  as  in  tlie  attraflions  of  gravity,  dec 
tricity,  and  tnagnetifm  ;        , 
'  *  i.  at  iiifenfible  diftances  i 

a  a.  between  particles  of  the  fame  fpecies,  cbhAit^tinj 
the  attraflion  of  cohefion  or  aggrejjation  ;  \^ 

b  b.  between  particles  of  different  fpecies,  the  attraftioi 
of  compolition  or  affinity. 

REFULSIOtr. 

15.  Repulfion  tends  to  feparate  lioaies  from  each  other. 

16.  It  alfo  operates  either 

a.  at  fenfible  diftances,  as  in  the  repulfion  of  eleftricity  ant 

magnetifni ;  or, 
if.  at  infenfible  diUanccs,  as  in  the  repulGoa  of  the  matte: 
of  heat  or  caloric. 
,  ,17.  The  phenomena  ^fulting  from  tbeopjer^ionof  tbefeconi 
'  clafs.of  au^B&ions  (14.  £.)<  ^^4  if^'ifV'^  c^fa.of  lepuljioiu (i  j^ £.) 
coofittute  the  proper  pbjcda  ofthcm^rjr.:; 
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ActtRETGATIOK. 

'■>\     •  ■  -.    . 

t8.  Bodies  exiH  under  differeat  forms  of  aggregation : 
a.  Solid,  in  T?hich  the  attraftion  of  cohelion  •rcfifts  relatire 
motion  among  the  particles;  either 
a  a.  perMAj,  as  iii'hii^  bodies ;  or 
b  h.  imperfedlji  as  in  foft|  malleable,  dudile,  and  elaflic 
bodies, 
i.riuid,  in  which  it  admits  relative  motion  acbong  the  par- 
ticles, either  with  facility,  as  in  perfect  fluids }  or  diffi- 
cultly, as  in  vifcid  fluids, 
r.  Gafeous,  in  which  theipatUcIes  repel  each,  other.. 
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Affinity. 
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19.  Affinity  is  regulated  by  the, following  lawst 

a.  It  doeti  not  aCt  at  fenfible  4i&3Qces.    .  .,;..  -. 

i.  It  is  cxej^tcd  oply  between  particles  ,9f  4i^^rent  fpecies. 
c.  It  is  exceed  ■!>]{[' different  bod icS|  with  different  degrees 

of  force*      .    .\'  ...';. 

^.Tht  adiqi^  pr9duced  by  different  affinities,  exiding  in  one 

e.  It  is  ihe^^yerfe;  ratio  of  faturation. 

f.  It  incifeafes  wit)!  the  mafs,  that  is,  the  abfolute  weight  of 
any  body  multiplied  by  the  degree  of  its  affinity. 

g.  Its  adtion  is  influenced  by  cohefioD,  elaHicity;,  and  tem- 
perature.  .;•;,.. 

b,  IcJs:of{en;p^l^fipanied  by  a  change  of  temperature. 

/.  Subllapt^eg^^l^lliically combined,  acquiie  new  properties; 
k.  And  cannot  be  feparated  by  mechanical  means. 

20.  Aflinity^Vf)  )>*  n        •»  .:»...;<o, 

«•  Wl>}$n  Jffh»^>'tWQ  bodies  pnite,'in  jjfonfequj^cfce  of.  Ifjieir 
.  mu^i^;^fitg;a^^q)  alone,,  lybqther  thefe.  bodies  he.  th^em- 
felyesiAtQ^ple  ^cofnppupd.  an4  eyen  although,,' in  the  lat- 
ter cafe,  it  be  a^ttendcd-w.ith  decompofuioa» . 

b,  componndicY^li^o  there  is  more  than  one  iic>v  cpmbjinaMon, 
and  'wheji,.f:hq  new  arrangement  |  would  not  have  tak^n 
plscc,'  in  cppfequeuce  of  the  ^t;tra&iQas  tending  to  produce 

•   either. cQfp^ination  fingly. 

c.  4i/ppfingf  when  b.odies,  which  apparently  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  QJ9il«,:€ombine,  in  cof^f^uence  of.^he  addition  of.  an- 

:.  otbpr  bp^,  which  has  a  ftrong^ni^y  for  the  compp\iQd. 
MjH^J^  tji/i;rci|:iice  of  chepjiftrycqipes  to  be.  better  und/ejiftfigd, 
all  the  cafes  at  prefipnt  referred  to  tbig  lail  fpecies  of  affinifyiVwill 
prebably.  bf;  fotind  to  belong  to  one  of  the  preceding- Xpeci.es:  for, 
^j?.?feiftii3iii:pfuppofe,.that.a  body  c|m;p^eJfeTa(r^niiie5i  before  it 
is  formed. 
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2 1 .  The  attradions  which  tend  to  preferve  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  bodies  prefented  to  each  othcr^  are  denominated  Quief- 
cent  attraAionsi  thofe  which  ti^nd  tp.^eftroj  the  original,  and  to 
'fornj  a  new  arrangement,  are  temfv^d^Divellent  attradions. 

22.  It  is  evident,  that  no  new  arijaagement  can  take  place,  un- 
lefs  the  divellent  be  more  powerfoLthan  the  quietcent  actradions. 


Clajfificflthn  of  Simple  or  £leic£ntai.x  SyBSTANCEs. 
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Muriatic  acid. 


■# 


23.  Simple  fubflances  : 

A.Witbantappretiable^ravitj,     Light. 

Caloric. 
Eleftricitjr. 
Magnetifm, 
B.  Gravita'ting  fubflances : 
a.  Capable  of  fupporting 

•  combfuftion,'  Oxygen. 

i.'Oarfgchizable,  Hjdrogen. 

.  J.  Incombuflible,  .    ,  Nitrogen. 

2.  Combuflible,  Carbon. 

Snlphutt 
Phofphonis. 
■•■••■•  Metals.'  ' 

r.Havifig*  no  affinity  for 

oxygen,  Earths. 

•       -  :     -  Potafsand  foda. 

^    '  Fhiavic  and  Boracic  acids. 

^Idiough,  from  their  not  having  been  yet  decompomided,  the 
"trttifriaiic,  flodric,- and-'boracic  aicids^  tti'e  cfnnnifencted  here,  their 
""tifopeirtles  aredctailcd  undet*  the  head  df  acids ;  for  there  is  every 
analogical  teafon  for  belreving  them  to  be  coo^ponnds.  * 

24.  In  treating  of  thefe  fubllances,  I  ihall  begin  with  the  firft 
•  clafs,  on  account  of  the  very  great  influence  of  caloric  on  all  che- 
nrical  adbions  :  but,  of  the  fecond  clafs,  I  fhall  firft  confider  the 
laft  order,  becaufe  they  are  tangible  objeds,  confiderably  perma- 
nent in  their  properties,  and  Ample  in  their  adion;  and  becaufe  the 
reader  will  thus  become  gradually  familiarized  with  chemical  lan- 
guage, before  entering  upon  the  confidcratioo  of  fnbftances,  whofe 
properties  are  fcarcely  the  obje6ts  of  our  fenfies,  and  which  are 
highly  alterable  in  their  nature,  and  complicated  in  their  aftion. 
35.  Compound  bodies  may  be  divided  into 
a.  primary  compounds  (to.  a.)  confiding  of  fimple  fubftanctts, 
combined  with  each  other.  Thefe  may  be  fubdiyided  into 
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binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  ac^ord^g  to-  the  num. 

ber  of  their  conftituents 

b,  iecondary  compounds  (10.  ^.)  con^ilinf  of  compound  bor 
dies  combined  with  iimple  bodies,  or  wi(h  each  other. 

26.  This  diviiion  is  entirely  arbitrary,  as  we  are  in  fa^  ],gno«^ 
rant  of  what  are  really  iimple  bodies,  and  cannot  afcercain  the, 
manner  of  combination  ia  bodies  compounded  of  thiPee  or  more 
elements.     The  divifion,  howevern  i^  convenient. 

27.  ^s  the  chemical  natiire  of  bodies  is  determined  by  thetr« 
action  on  each  other,  and  as,  in  every  cafe,  we  ihould  endeavour 
to  advance  from  what  is  known,  to  what  is  not  known,  the  fimple 
fubilances  will  firfl  be  defcribed,  aod  then  fuch  of  the  primary 
compounds  which  they  form  with  fubilances  already  treated  of 
as  are  not  more  conveniently  arranged  in  feparate  claiTes. 

Light.  ^ 

28.  Light  emanates  in  every  dire£lion  from  vifible  bodies. 

29.  It  moves  in-ftraight  lines,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  200,000 
miles  in  a  fecond. 

30.  Its  gravity  is  not  appretiablc. 

31.  When  a  ray  of  light  paflcs  very  near  a  folid  body.  It  is  ;/r- 
fiecled  towards  it. 

32.  When  it  paiTes  at  a  diflance  fomewhat  greater,  it  is  cLefleEt'-^ 
id  from  it.  • 

33.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  poliflied  furface,  it  is  re- 
ficfledhova  it,  and  the  angle  of  refledllon  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 

incidence. 

34.  Bodies  which  do  not  allow  light  to  pafs  through  them  are 
termed  Opaque. 

35.  Bodies  which  allow  it  to  pafs  freely  through  tliem  are 
termed  ^ran/parent . 

^6,  When  a  ray  of  light  paiTes  obliquely  from  one  medium  in- 
to another  of  greater  denfity,  it  is  bent  towards  tiie  perpendicu- 
lar ;  but  if  the  fecond  medium  be  of  lefs  dcnlity,  it  is  bent  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  light,  in  both  cafes, is  faid  to  be  Re/raffed* 

37.  'J  be  refracting  power  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  their  dcii- 
fitics,  except  with  regard  to  inBammabie  bodies,  of  which  the  re* 
fraciing  power  is  greater  than  in  proportion  to  their  deniities. 

38.  By  means  of  a  triangular  prifm,  light  is  feparatcd  by  re- 
fradioQ  into  feven  rays  ;  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indi- 
go, and  violet. 

39*  Thefe  rays  are  permanent,  and  fuffer  no  furtlier  change  by 
reflcSion  or  refra&ion. 

40.  They  differ  in  flexibility  and  refrangibility ;  the  red  pof- 
Jcffing  thele  properties  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  orange,  the  orange 
ihan  the  yellow,  and  lb  on  in  the  order  of  their  cnumerution. 

A3 
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•41.  The  J  j^oflafs  different  pcn^ers  of  ilia'mihatfion*  It  it  great- 
eft  between  the  yellow  and  green,  and  gradually  declines  towards 
both  ends  of  the  fpeArum. 

42.  The  different  colours  of  bodies  depend  on  their  tranfmit- 
ting  or  refleAing  thofe  rays  only  which  conftitute  their  particu- 
lar colours. 

43.  White  confifts  of  the  whole  prifmatic  rays  united. 

44.  Black  is  the  total  abfence  of  light,  or  complete  fuffocation 
of  all  the  rays. 

45.  The  fun's  rays  poffefs  the  power  of  heating  bodies. 

46.  The  heating  power  of  the  different  rays  is  inverfely  as 
tbeir  refrangibility.  Bnt  A  thts|fower  is  greateft  at  fome  dif- 
tance  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  vifible  fpedrum,  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  totally  independent  of  the  colorific  rays. 

47.  Bodies  are  heated  by  light  inverfely  as  their  tranfparen- 
cy,  and  direAly;  as  the  number  of  rays  fuffocated  by  them. 

48.  The  fun's  rays  poffefs  the  chemical  property  of  feparating 
oxygen  from  many  of  its  combinations. 

49.  The  difozygenizing  power  of  the  different  rays  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refrangibility.  But  as  this  power  is  greateft  at 
a  fmall  didance  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  vifible  fpcillrum,  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  totally*  independent  of  the  colorific  or  calo- 
rific rays. 

50.  Light  is  abforbed  by  many  bodies,  and  again  emitted  by 
them  in  the  dark. 

5 1 .  The  fourccs  of  light  are  the  fun's  rays,  combuftion,  heat, 
and  percuflHon. 

52.  Light  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  ezift  in  a  latent  ftate  in  all 
pombuftible  bodies. 

Caloric. 

53.  Heat,  in  common  language,  is  a  term  employed  to  ezpreis 
both  a  certain  (enfation,  and  the  caufe  producing  that  feiifation. 
In  philofophical  language,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  fenfation,  and 
the  term  Caloric  has  been  fubftituted  to  ezprefs  the  caufe. 

54.  Temperature  is  that  ftate  of  any  body,  by  which  it  excites 
the  fenfation  of  heat  or  of  cold,  and  produces  the  other  effeAs 
which  depend  on  the  ezcefs  or  deficiency  of  caloric. 

55.  The  moft  general  effect  of  caloric  is  expanfion ;  the  only 
real  exception  to  this  law  being  the  contraction  of  water  from 
the  lowed  temperature  at  which  it  can  remain  fluid,  to  4»»5®  F. 
This  ezpanfion  either  confifts, 

a.  in  a  fimple  increafe  of  volume ;  or 

b.  it  produces  a  change  of  form  in  the  fubftance  heated. 

56.  The  former  fpecies  takes  place  gmdually,  and  at  all  tcm? 
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peratures,  as  loDg  as  the  bodies  expatxied  undergo  no  other 
change. 

57.  Bodies  difler  verj  much  in  the  degree  of  cxpanfion  which 
equal  increments  of  temperature  produce  in  them.  Grafes  are 
more  expanfible  than  fluids,  fluids  than  folids.  The  individuals 
of  each  form  of  aggregation  alfo  exhibit  confiderable  differences- 

58.  The  fecond  fpecies  occurs  fuddenlj^  and  always  at  certain 
degrees  of  temperature. 

59.  The  degree  at  which  any  folid  is  rendered  fluid  by  means 
of  caloric,  is  denominated  its^point  of  fuflon  ;  and  that  at  which, 
either  a  folid  or  a  fluid  is  converted  into  vapour,  is  its  boiling 
point,  or  point  of  vaporization.  Vaporization  is  much  retarded 
by  increafe  of  preflure,  and  facilitated  by  its  diminution,  info- 
much,  that  thofe  fubflances  which,  under  the  ordinary  preflure  of 
the  atmofphere,  feem  to  pafs  at  once  from  the  Hate  of  folid  to  that 
of  vapour,  may,  by  the  application  of  fufficient  preflare,  be  made 
to  aflfume  the  intermediate  flate  of  fluidity;  while,  on  the  contra- 
ry, all  fluids  which  have  been  hitherto  tried,  begin  in  a  vacuum 
to  boil  and  omit  vapour,  when  their  temperature  is  lower  by  120^ 
at  leafl  than  their  vaporinc  point,  at  the  ordinary  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere. 

60.  From  analogy,  all  bodies  are  coofldered  as  folid,  when  to- 
tally deprived  of  caloric  ^  but  they  are  termed  folid,  fluid,  or  ga- 
feous  (18O9  according  to  the  (late  in  which  they  exifl  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  They  are  alio  termed  fu- 
fible,  or  infufible,  volatile,  or  fixed,  condenflble,  or  permanently, 
elallic,  according  to  the  efleds  of  caloric  upon  them. 

61.  Another  very  geneial  cfFedt  of  caloric,  is  increafe  of  tem- 
perature. 

a.  This  efleft  is  conflant  when  bodies  retain  their  form  of 
aggregation,  or  undergo  the  gradual  fpecies  of  cxpanflon 

i.  but  while  they  undergo  the  fudden  fpecies  (55.  h,')  they 
remain  at  one  determinate  temperature,  that  neceflary  for 
their  fufion  or  vaporization,  uutil  the  change  be  complet- 
ed throughout  the  whole. 

62.  During  the  time  neceflfary  to  effcA  this,  the  influx  of  calo- 
ric continues  as  before,  and  as  it  does  not  increafe  the  tempera- 
ture, it  is  faid  to  become  latent  or  combined. 

63.  The  caloric  neceflfary  for  thefe  changes  (61.  b,)  is  bed  de- 
nominated the  caloric  of  fluidity,  and  the  caloric  of  vaporization ; 
uid  its  quantity,  is  determinate  with  regard  to  each  fubftance. 

64.  The  abfolute  caloric,  or  total  quantity  of  caloric  contained 
^  vij  body,  is  perfefily  unknown ;  but  the  quantity  which  in- 
5^^^  the  temperature  of  any  body  a  certain  number  of  degrees, 
ntermincd  its  Specific  caloric  ;  (Capacity  for  caloric,  of  Black , 
^^wfordi  and  others),  when  its  weight  is  the  objed  of  compa- 
<u^  -y  and  by  Dr  Tbomfoo,  its  CsLpacitj  for  caloriC|  w\itii  VU 
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volume  is  coofidered.     The  fpecifici  and  therefore  the  abfolute, 
caloric  of  bodies*  varies  very  much. 

65.  Incandefcence  is  the  leaft  general  eflTeft  of  caloric,  as  it  is 
confined  to  thofe  fubflances  which  are  capable  of  fupporting  the 
very  high  temperature  neceflary  for  its  produdion,  without  be- 
ing converted  into  vapour  or  gas. 

66.  On  the  living  body  caloric  produces  the  fenfation  of  heat, 
and  its  general  adion  is  (limulant.  Vegetation  and  animal  life 
are  inti'mately  conneAed  with  temperature,  each  climate  fupport- 
ing animals  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

67.  Caloric  influences  affinity,  both  on  account  of  the  operation 
of  its  own  affinities,  and  of  its  facilitating  the  a^lion  of  bodies, 
by  counterafling  cohefion  (18).  For  the  Utter  reafon,  it  alio  pro- 
motes folution,  and  increafes  the  power  of  folvents. 

68.  The  particles  of  caloric  repel  each  other  :  it  is  therefore 
difpofed  to  fly  off  in  every  dire^ion  from  a  body  in  which  it  is 
accumulated,  or  to  pafs  off  by  radiation. 

69.  Caloric  is  attracted  by  all  other  bodies. 

70.  It  has  therefore  an  irrefiilible  tendency  fo  to  diilribute  itfelf 
as  to  produce  an  univerfal  equilibrium  of  temperature,  or  to  pafs 
from  bodies  in  which  it  is  accumulated,  into  bodies  in  which  it 
is  deficient,  until  the  attra&ion  of  each  for  caloric,  and  the  repul- 
five  force  (67)  of  the  caloric  contained  in  each  become  equal  to 
each  other. 

7 1. -Caloric  is  radiated  moft  flowly  by  poliftied  metallic  furfaces,^ 
and  moft  quickly  by  rough  blackened  fur  faces. 

72  Radiated  caloiic  is  admitted  moft  readily  by  rough  black- 
(cned  furfaces,  and  moft  difiicultly  by  polifhed  metallic  furfaces. 

73.  Radiated  caloric  is  tranfmitted  with  the  velocity  of  light  \ 
and,  like  it,  it  is  refleded  and  refradcd: 

74.  But  the  paffage  of  caloric  through  moft  bodies  is  immenfe- 
ly  flower  than  radiated  caloric. 

75.  When  caloric  moves  ihrouqh  bodies  with  this  diminiftied 
velocity,  it  ii  faid  to  be  condiidtcd  by  them.  Metals  are  the  heft 
condudors ;  then  flones,  glafs,  dried  wood.  Spongy  bodies,  in 
general,  are  bad  conductors.  Fluids  alfo  condud  caloric ;  but 
as  they  admit  of  inteftinc  motion  among  their  particles,  they  car- 
ry it  more  frequently  than  they  conduct  it. 

76.  If  aftinity  for  caloric  has  any  influence  on  the  conducing 
power  of  boiiics,  it  muft  increafc  it,  or  their  condu^ling  powec 
muft  be  diredly  as  their  aflinity  for  caloric. 

77  llie  general  effects  of  the  abftra£lion  of  caloric,  are  dimi^ 
nntion  of  volume,  condenfation,  diminution  of  temperature,  and 
fenf'ition  of  cold.  It  alfo  influences  aflinity,  and,  in  general,  re- 
tards folution.  The  abftra^on  of  caloric  never  can  be  total ;  and 
the  attempts  to  calculate  the  thermometrical  point  at  which  i( 
would  take  place,  although  ingenious,  are  not  fatisfa&ory.  Thofa 
foo^  uronhjr  €^  con&(lcnc€  place  it  about  •^1500°  F, 
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(76.)  The  means  emplojed  to  incciBa£Bi  temperature  are,  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  colleded  by  means  of  a  coucave  mirror,  or 
double  convex  lens,  ele^ricity,  fridion,  percufIion«  collifion, 
condcnfation,  and  combuftion.  Temperature  is  dimiaiihed  by 
raretaclion,  evaporation,  and  liquefaction. 

(77.)  Temperature  is  ellimated  relatively  by  our  fenfations, 
and  abfolutely  by  means  of  various  inilruments.  The  thermo« 
meter  indicates  temperatjire  by  the  expanfion  which  a  certain 
bulk  of  fluid  undergoes  from  the  addition  of  caloric,  and  by  the 
condenl'ation  produced  by  its  abllradion.  Mercury,  froni  the 
uniformity  of  its  expanfion,  forms  the  molt  accurate  thermo- 
meter ;  but  for  temperatures  in  which  mercury  would  freeze, 
alcohol  mufl  be  employed.  Air  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fliew  very 
fmall  variations  of  temperature.  Tlic  pyrometer  of  Werig- 
M'ood,  which  is  employed  for  mealuring  very  high  tempera- 
tures, depends  upon  the  permanent  and  uniform  contraction  of, 
pure  clay  at  thetc  temperatures. 

Electricity. 

78.  The  particles  of  the  eledric  fluid  repel  each  other,  with  a 
force  decreafing  as  the  diflances  increafe. 

79.  They  at  trad  the  particles  of  other  bodies,  with  a  force  de^ 
^reaiing  as  the  dillances  increafe  ^  and  thisattra&iun  is  mutual. 

80.  They  are  difperfed  in  the  pores  of  other  bodies,  and  mov^ 
with  various  degrees  of  facility  through  different  kinds  of  mat- 
ter. 

a.  Bodies,  through   which   they  move  without  any  per- 
ceivable obflrudion,  are  called  Non-eledrics. 

l\  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, are  called  Electrics. 
Bi.  The  phenomena  of  eledricity  arifc 

a,  from  the  aclual  motion  of  the  fluid  from  a  body  contain- 
ing more  into  another  body  containing  lefs  of  it ; 

6,  from  its  attradion  or  repullion,  independently  of  any 
transference  of  fluid. 

82.  By  rubbing  electrics  on  each  other,  the  diftribution  of  the 
electric  fluid  in  them  is  altered.  On  feparating  them,  the  one 
contains  more,  and  the  other  lefs,*  than  the  natural  quantity  ;  or, 
the  one  becomes  pofiiively,  and  the  other  negatively  eledrified. 

83.  Electrics  may  alfo  be  excited  by  rubbing  them  with  noo- 
ele^rics. 

84.  If  a  body  B  be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
electrified  body  A,  B  becomes  eleftrified  by  pofition. 

85.  If  a  body  B  be  infulated,  that  is,  in  conta£l  with  eledrici 
«aly,  when  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  eledfi^ed 
body  Ay.  e  fpark  pfles  between  tbcmt  accomp.^ed  by  noifp. 
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B  becomes  permanentlj  ekdrificd,  and  the  eleAricity  of  A  is 
diminiflied. 

86.  When  a  bodj  A  has  imparted  eledricity  to  another  body 
B,  they  repel  each  other»  unlefis  B  fliali  have  afterwards  im- 
parted all  its  eleftricity  to  other  bodies. 

87.  Bodies  repel  each  other,  when  both  are  poiitively  or  boih 
siegatively  ele&rified. 

Is.  Bodies  attrad  each  other,  when  the  one  is  pofitively  and 
the  other  ncffatively  eitflri&ed. 

89.  If  either  of  the  bodies  be  in  the  natural  flatei  they  will 
neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other. 

90.  The  fpark  (84.)  is  accompanied  by  intcnfe  increafe  of 
temperature  C75O*  ^^^  ^i^^  kindle  inAammable  bodies. 

91.  It  produces  very  remarkable  chemical  efieds,  depending 
chiefly  on  fudden  and  momentary  increale  of  temperature,  and 
on  the  light  produced. 

92.  Ele&ricity  ads  on  the  living  fyfiem  as  a  (limulus. 

Galvanism. 

93.  The  phenomena  of  galvanifm  fecm  to  depend  folely  on 
the  agency  of  eledricity,  excited  during  certain  chemical  actions. 

94.  It  is  excited  by  arranging  at  leall  tlirce  heterogeneous  bo- 
die^  ;  for  inftance,  two  metaU  and  a  fluid,  in  luch  a  manner,  that 
the  two  metals  be  in  dired  con  tad  with  each  other,  in  one  part, 
and  have  the  fluid  interpofed  between  them  in  another. 

95.  The  pile  of  Volta,  by  which  it  is  rendered  molt  manifcft, 
is  conftruded,  by  combining  a  feries  of  fimple  gah  &nic  arcs  (93  ) 
into  one  continuous  circle,  in  one  uniform  order  of  arrange- 
ment. 

96.  The  folids  capable  of  exciting  galvanifm,  are  the  metals 
and  charcoal  \  and  the  mod  eflicient  fluids  are  certain  faline  fo- 
lutions. 

97.  The  eflfeds  of  the  (imple  galvanic  circle  (93O  on  the  ani- 
mal body,  are  the  produdion  ot  a  feniation  of  light  when  ap- 
plied  to  the  eye ;  of  an  acid  tafte  on  the  tongue  ;  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  mufcles  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 

9b.  The  pile,  when  well  conflruded,  bcfides  thefe  eifeds,  alfo 
gives  a  Ihock  and  fpark  refembling  thofe  of  eledricity  (84.),  and 
proves,  that  the  galvanic  adion  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
decumpoiition  of  the  fluid,  and  a  combination  of  one  of  its  con- 
ftituents  with  one  of  the  metsib. 

Magnetism. 

99.  If  an  obloog  piece  of  iron  be  fufpended  freely,  it  will  af- 
Sbme  a  detenmnate  pofitioa  with  regaid  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
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ICO.  When  the  fatne  end  always  points  in  the  fame  direftion, 
it  is  faid  to  poflefs  polaritj,  or  to  be  a  magnet. 

1 01.  The  -fimilar  poles  of  two  magnets  repel  each  other;  and 
the  diffimilar  poles  attract  each  other  with  a  force  decreafing  as 
the  diftances  tncreafe. 

loa.  Anj  piece  of  iron,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
magnet,  is  a  magnet ;  and  its  polarity  is  fo  difpofed,  that  the 
magnet  and  iron  mutually  attrad  each  other, 

103.  Magnetifm  does  not  feem  to  a5ie&  feniibility  or  irrita* 
bility,  or  to  influence  chemical  adion. 

Salifiable  Bases. 

104.  The  great  bulk  of  this  globe  confifls  of  earths  and  (tones* 
Although  thefe  vary  infinitely  in  their  external  charaAer  and 
phyficai  properties,  they  are  found  to  confid  of  a  very  few  fub- 
Itances,  mixed  together  in  different  proportions,  and  modified  by 
external  agents. 

105.  liiefe  elementary  fubftanccs  arc  termed  Z^ir^^j.  Their 
general  charaAers  are,  total  want  of  inflammability,  infufibility, 
lixednefs,  a  fpecific  gravity  lefs  than  5,  inalterability,  white- 
net's,  dryTiefs,  brittlenefs,  fparing  folubility  in  water,  and, 
in  general,  infipidity  and  want  of  fmell,  capability  of  forming 
chemical  compounds  with  acids,  alkalies,  fulphur,  phofphorus, 
and  oils,  and  fuiibility  when  mixed  with  each  other,  or  with  al- 
kalies, into  colourlefs  glalFes,  enamels,  or  porcelains. 

ic6.  Alkalies  are  a  clafs  of  bodies  which  are  commonly  defined 
to  be  incombuflible,  foluble  in  water,  cauftic,  and  capable  of  neu- 
tralising the  acids,  of  combining  with  alcohol,  oils,  earths,  ful- 
phur, and  phofphorus,  and  of  changing  vegetable  blues  and  reds 
to  green :  But  as  many  of  thel'e  properties  are  pofleffed  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  by  fubltances  ufually  clalFed  with  the 
earths,  and  as  there  is  a  continual  gradation  from  the  iniipidity, 
infolubility,  and  infufibility  of  filica,  to  the  caullicity,  folubility, 
fufibility,  and  comparative  volatility  of  potafs,  they  are  fome- 
times  claflfed  togetlier  under  the  general  name  of  Salifiable  Bafes. 

Earths. 

107.  Silica f  when  obtained  perfefily  pure  by  art,  is  in  the 
form  of  ft  very  fine  powder,  hard,  rough,  and  gritty,  to  the  touch ; 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,  giving  a  rough  and  dry  fenfation, 
but  without  taile  or  fmell,  having  a  fpecific  gravity  of  2.66; 
when  cpmpletely  difaggregated,  foluble  in  1000  times  its  weight 
of  water  ;  foluble  in  the  fixed  alkalies  and  fluoric  acid  ;  fufible 
with  the  fixed  alkalies  and  other  earths  ;  and  combining  by  fu« 
^AVitb  the  metallic  ojudes,  and  ^  pbofphoric  and  boracid 
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acids.  It  has  a  tendency  to  crjftaUization»  and  its  ultimate  par. 
tides  feem  to  be  tranfpareQt.  It  in  general  imparts  to  the  fofliU 
of  which  it  is  a  principal  con(lituent»  tranlparency,  luiire,  a  ten- 
dency to  cryiiallization,  and  a  degree  of  hardnels,  enabling  them 
to  ftrike  fire  with  Iteel.  Rock-cryiial,  quartz,  agate,  flint,  cal< 
cedonyjafper,  fliorl,  are  example  of  iiliceous  lionet. 

X0%*  Zircomia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a. tine  white  powder, 
almod  foft  to  the  touch;  without  taite  or  Imell ;  having,  in  a 
flate  of  aggregation,  a  fpecific  gravity  of  4.3  \  infoiuble  in  wa- 
ter ;  infufible  by  heat  alone,  but,  when  furrounded  by  charcoal, 
its  particles  become  agglutinated,  and  fo  bard  as  tu  flrike  flie 
with  ilecl ;  foluble  in  all  the  acids  ;  fuuble  witli  fikx  and  alu- 
mina; infoiuble  in  the  alkalies,  but  foluble  in  their  carbonates. 
It  is  only  found  in  the  zircon  or  jargon  of  Cejlou,  and  in  diil'er- 
cnt  varieties  of  hyacinth. 

IC9.  Alumina  is  obtained  in  friable  fragments,  or  in  a  very 
fine  white  powder ;  foft  and  unduous  to  the  touch ;  adhering 
ftrongly  to  the  tongue,  abforbing  its  moillurc,  and  producing  a 
flightly  llyptic  eftctl  upon  it ;  fpecific  gravity  2  ;  infoiuble  in  wa- 
ter, but  very  diffufible  throui^h  it  *,  abforbing  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  rapidly,  and  forming  with  it  a  very  ductile  adhi;livc  palle, 
which  contracts  and  hardens  reuiaikably  in  the  fire,  but  is  per- 
fectly infufible.  Its  ultimate  particles  feem  to  be  opaque.  It 
combines  with  mod  of  the  acids,  and  thcfe  compounds  have  a 
fweetiih  fljptic  tafte;  it  unites  with  charcoal,  the  alkalies,  ba- 
ryta, llrontia,  lime,  and  iilica;  it  is  manufadluicd  into  potcelain 
and  glafs.  Fof&ls,  containing  much  alumina,  have  generally  a  la- 
minated flrudure  *,  it  exilb  cryilallized  in  fapphire  \  and  it  forms 
thebaiisofallclays,boles,mica,trap,bafaltcs,  flute, and  coiundum. 

no.  Titriu  (Gadolina)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white 
powder,  without  tade  or  fmell ;  infoiuble  in  water  ;  it  does  not 
alter  vegetable  blues  *,  is  infufible  ;  infoiuble  in  the  alkalies,  but 
readily  foluble  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  falts,  which  have  a  fwect  and  fomewhat  aufiere  taAe.  It 
has  been  found  only  in  the  cadohnitc. 

III.  Ciucina  is  obtained  in  white  light  mafles  or  powder,  of  a 
foft  feel,  infipid,  but  adhering  (Irongly  to  the  tongue  \  apyious  ; 
and  infoiuble  in  water,  but  forming  witli  it  a  palle,  (lightly  ductile 
and  adhefive  *,  it  is  foluble  in  potafs,  foda,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia :  it  combines  with  moli  of  the  acids,  forming  foluble  faltb, 
difScultly  cryiiullizable,  of  a  fweet  and  fomewhat  aftringent 
tafte,  and  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found,  v^ry  fparingly,  only  in  the  beryl  and  emerald. 

XI  a.  magn^ia  is*  obtained  in  li^ht  white  friable  maflcs,  or 
very  fine  powder ;  to  the  touch  it  is  very  fine  *,  its  taiie  is  not 
very  fenfible,  but  peculiar  and  pleafant ;  its  fpecific  gravity  is 
9.33.    It  is  infoiuble  in  wpitcr,  but  fonns  with  it  a  paftc  with^ 
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out  doAilitj.  ^It  is  apyroas;  flightlj 'alters  vegetable  blues  to 
green;  forms  foluble  componnds  with  moft  acids,  and  liuites 
with  fulphur.  :The  foffils,  in: which  it  predominacesy  ard  gene- 
rally foft,  Bpd  have  an  unftaous  feel ;  the  principal  are  talc, 
fteautesy  aibeftu%  &c.     Offircinalc 

113.  Limi  is  obtained  in  the*  form  of  a  grey  flone,  or  in  frag- 
ments more  or  lefs  pulverulent  and  while ;  warm,  sfcrid,  and 
urinous  to.tbe  tafle ;:  reddening  ih&  ikin  when  applied  to  it  for 
any  time ;  fpecific  gravity  2.33*  It  is  foluble  in  450  times  its 
weight  of  watery^and  has  a  flrdng  attra^ion  for  it.  If  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  be  thrown  Upon  frefli  burnt  lime^  it  is  abforb^ 
ed  rapidly,  with  the  extrication  of  confiderable  heat,  and  fome 
phofphorefcent  light ;  at  the  fame  time  the  lime  crumbles  down 
into  a  very  fine,  white,  dry  powder,  augmented  much  in  bulk, 
but  lefs  cauftic  than  before.  .  Lime,  thus  flaked,  doesnot  renel(r 
thefe  phenomena,  on  a  further  addition  of  water,  but-  may  be 
diffufed  or  diflolved  in  it.  it  is  apyrous;  it  changes  vegetable 
blues  to  green;' it  combines  with  •  all  the  acids,  fulphur,  fiil- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  phofphorus;  it  is  very  abundant  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  forma  the  b^fes  of  animal  bones  and 
ihells.  The  calcareous  fpars,  marble,  limeilone,  chalk,  and 
marl,  confift  chiefly  ^  lime,     OfficinaL 

114.  Stramia  is  obtained  in  fmall,  whitiih  grey,  and  oft^n 
porous  mafles  ;  its  tallc  is  warm,  acrid,  and  urinous ;  it  is  flight-^ 
ly  cauftic,  adihg  feebly  on  animal,  matters.  Taken  into  the 
ftomach,  it  is  not  poifonous ;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  nearly  4.:;  it 
is  foluble  in  200  times  its  weight  of  water  at  50^,  but  in  Iktie 
more  than  fix  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  cfn 
cooling,  depofities  flat  rhomboidal  cryfbils  ;  it  is  flaked  more  esi- 
pidly  than  Jime,  and  it  is  infufible  ;  it  changes  v«getable  blues 
CO  green  ;  it  combines  witli  all  the  acids,  fulphur,  fulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  phofphorus,  alumina,  and  filex.  It  is  the  bafis  of 
iome  of  the  heavy  fpars. 

115.  Baryta  is  obtained  In  fmall,  grey,  porous  malTes,  of  to- 
lerable folidity  ;  its  tafle  is  acrid,  urinous,  and  pungent  ;  applied 
to  the  fkin,  it  proves  cauliic,  and  it  is  deleterious  when  ftvallow- 
ed  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  4 ;  it  is  foluble  in  ^twenty  times  its 
Weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water  ; 
depoliting,  on  cooirng,  tranfparent,  white,  prifmatic  cryflals; 
wl^n  flakedy  it  boils  up  with  violence,  becomes  very  hot,  in- 
creafes  in:bulk,  and  is  changed  inta  a  fpongy  white  mafs.  It 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  green;  -it  is  fufible  ;  and  combines 
with  all  the- acids,  fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  phofpho- 
rus.    It  is  the  ba^s  of  fome  of  the. heavy  fpars. 

AtiCAlT£s.     (106.) 

116.  Soda  b  got  in  the  fgrm'of  Xolid  plates,  of  a  gTeyl\k-v;\Ax.t 
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CDlour»  urtdous  tafte,  and  barniiig  cftufticity  ;  aftiof^  with  conii- 
derabie  violence  on  animal  nutter.  Wbea  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  is  thrown  upon  it^  it  abforbs  and  folidifiea  it,  with  the 
difeng^gexnent  of  caloric,  and  a  lixivial  fmelL ;  a  lai:ger  quantity 
dilTolves  it ;  it  abforbs  from  the  atmofphere  moiilure  and  car- 
bonic acid,  becoming  lefs  cauilic.  In  the  fire  it  melts  like  an 
oily  fubftance  ;  boilst  and  is  converted  into  vapour ;  but  ii  ia- 
combuftiblc  :  it  is  cryftallizable  into  tranfpareat  pxifmatic  cryf. 
tals.  It  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green ;  unites  with  all  (he 
■acids,  oilsi  fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen^  phofphoms,  many 
metallic  oxides,  and  the  eartlis..  It  fbrnis  the  bafis  of  rock- fait, 
and  fea- fait ;  is  obtained. from  the  aflies  of  marine  plants,  and 
ezifts  in  fome  minerals. 

XX 7.  P9tafs  is  a  fblid,  .white  fubftance ;  extremely  acrid  to 
the  tafle  \  uriftuoas  to  the  feel,  but  highly  cauilic ;  deftroying 
the  ikiu,  and  dilfolving  all  foft  animal  fubftances  It  is  deli- 
quefceut  and  foluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  50^  Fahren- 
heit; it  is  fulible,  and  may  be  vaporized,  but  is  perfedly  in- 
.Gombuftible  ;  it  is  capable  of  cryilallizing  into  very  long  qua- 
drangular, coaipreiTed  prifms,  terminated  by  (harp  pyramids ; 
it  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  combines  with  all  the 
acids,  oils,  fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  earths.  It 
ii  obtained  from  the  aflies  of  vegetables,  and  exifts  in  fomc 
minerals.     Officinal. 

118.  Ammonia  is  always  claffcd  with  the  alkalies,  from  the 
-analogy  of  its  tafle,  caufticity,  combinations -with  the  acids,  atkl 
kSt&A  upon  vegetable  blocs  ;  but  as  it  differs  in  many  parricn- 
•  lars,  being  extremely  volatile,  and  a  compound  fubfiance,  rea- 

dily  decompofcd,  and  formed  in  many  chemical  operations,  and 
its  compofition  well  known,  I  liave  ventured  to  feparate  it 
from  the  alkalies,  and  refer  it  to  that  place,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  it  will  always  retain,  and  to  which  tlie  other  alkalies 
will,  perhaps,  be  referred,  when  their  compofition  fliall  be  dc- 
tc&ed.     Officinal. 

Frimart  Compounds  of  tbe  Salifiasle  Bases. 

A.  With  each  other ;  earthenware;  glafs. 

B.  With  fulphur  ;  alkaline  and  earthy  fulphurets. 

C.  With  phofphorus;  alkaline  and  earthy  phofphurcts. 

119.  The  fubliances  of  this  clafs  exert  a  coniideruble  edion 
on  each  other.  Fotafs  was  long  believed  to  be  the  only  folvent 
of  filica ;  and  it  is  now  further  proved,  that  the  whole  of  this 
clafs  are  capable  of  combining,  when  prefented  to  each  other  in 
a  flatc  of  folucion*,  and  on  this  property,  in  part,  the  ciFc61:  of 
mortars  depends.  Their  aAion  on  each  other,  by  means  of  heat, 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  as  it  includes  the  theories  of  the 
manufaAure9  of  porcelain  and  gla(»i 
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1  lo.  Porcelain,  and  all  kinds  o£  eardben  wa^e,  «<mfift  pf  A%^ 
mina  and  filica,  mixed  in  different  proportions;  into-; a  pluftic 
maist  fabricated  into  Various  ihapes, :  dried  and  «xp6fed  tSK  the 
heat  of  a  furnace^  where  they  undergo  a  kind  of  {emiCiiiion. 
They  are  glazed  by  being  thinly  covered  with  a  more  ftifi^le 
compofition,  and  may  be  afterwards  painted  with  ■  cnamelsy 
which  are  ftill  more  fufible  than  the  glizirig. 

lai.  Glafe  is  compofed  by  melting  about  equ&l  parts  of  poUfs 
or  foda  with  filica.  It  is  harder  iand  more  durable  in  proportion 
to  the  excels  of  the  filica.  The  tran^arency  of  glafs  depemisv 
upon  its  being  cooled  quickly;  for  if  cooled  very  ilowly,' it 
aflumes  a  radiated  cryflalline  appearance,  and  becomes  perfedly 
opaque.  By  melting  filica  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
foda  or  potais,  a  glafs  is  obtained,  which  not  only  is  foluble  in 
water,  biit  even  attracts  moifture  from  the  atmofphere.  This 
folution  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  of  Flints. 
The  property  which  metallic  oxides  have  of  rendering  glaiTes 
more  fufible,  and  of  imparting  to  them  certain  colours,  has  given 
rife  to  the  arts  of  imitating  precious  ftones,  and  of  enamelling. 

Oxygen. 

111.  Oxygen  is  the  principle  on  which  moil  of  the  chemical 
qualities  of  atmoiphertc  air  depend.  Its  tendency  to  combina- 
tion is  i'o  very  ftrong,  that  it  has  never  been  procured  in  a  fe pa- 
rate.  Oxygen  gas,  or  the  combination  of  oxygen  with. caloric, 
is  its  moft  fimple  form.  This  is  permanently  elaftic,  com- 
prefBblc,  tranfparent,  inodorous,  and  infipid.  Its  fpeciiic  gra- 
vity is  0.00135.  It  fupports  inflammation  ;  is  necefiary  for  re- 
fpiriition  and  vegetation,  and  is  decompofed  in  all  thefe  pro- 
celff  s ;  it  coriflitutes  0.22  of  atmofpheric  air.  Oxygen  is  alfo  a 
pnccipal  conltituent  in  water,  in  all  acids  and  metallic  oxides, 
and  in  almoil  all  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  It  is  fcpa- 
rated  from  many  of  its  combinations  by  the  fun's  rays,  (48.) 

OXTGEKIZEMCNT. 

113.  As  the  charaderifiic  diftinAion  between  the  fimple  fub* 
ftancrs  already  treated  of,  and  thofe  which  remain  to  be  exami- 
ned, confiils  in  the  former  pofleffing  no  aifinity  whatever  for  oxy- 
gen, and  in  the  latter  having  a  more  or  lefs  ilrong  attradion  for 
it,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  in  this  place,  the  general  pheno- 
mena which  attend  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  oxygeni- 
table  bafes.  The  term  Combufiion  has  Jbeen  by  the  Frenoh 
chemifts incorredly  extended  to  all  thefe  combinations;  for,  ia 
common  language,  that  wofd  is  applied  to  cafes  in  which  oxygen 
is  Qot  an  agent,  and  always  fuppofes  the  prodtiflion  of  heat  a^^ 
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light,  ftlthcmgh  in  nnmberkfs  infiances  of  ozjgeQizement  thefc 
phenomena  do  not  appear. 

134.  Ozjgenizcment  is  an  example  of  chemical  union,  and  is 
iubjeAed  to  all  die  laws  of  afEnitj,  (ip*)-  I^  requires  the  pre- 
fence  and  contaft  of  ozjgen,  and  of  another  fubftaoce  poflcfling 
affinity  for  it. 

125.  Ozjgenizable  bafes  attrafl  oxygen  with  very  different 
degrees  of  force.  This  attrafiion  is  much  influenced  by  tempe- 
rature. Thus  charcoal,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  feems 
'jp  to  poiTefs  no  attradion  for  oxygen,  unites  with  it  rapidly,  and 
alffioft  infeparably,  when  heated  to  ignition. 

226.  Oxygen  combines  with  moll  oxygen izable  fub^nces  in 
certain  definite  proportions,  perhaps  only  in  one,  and  the  appa- 
rent variety  of  proportions  may  be  owing  to  a  fecond  or  third 
fimilar  combination  of  the  firft  compound  with  another  quantity 
of  oxygen,  or  of  the  bafe  ;  and  of  the  fecond  compound  with  a 
third  quantity. 

127.  The  attra&ion  between  oxygen  and  the  oxygenizable 
bafes,  is  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  faturation ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  affinity  by  which  they  form  their  primary  combinations,  is 
ftronger  than  that  by  which  they  form  any  fecondary  combi- 
nation, and  fo  on  progreilively. 

128.  In  many  inilances,  oxygenizement  is'fo  (Irongly  oppofcd 
by  cohefion,  that  it  does  not  take  place  unlefs  affifted  by  a  degree 
of  heat  fufficient  to  melt  or  vaporize  the  oxygenizable  bafe. 

129.  It  is  alfo  often  accompanied  by  the  extrication  of  caloric 
and  light  in  a  very  confpicuous  degree.  To  thefe  the  term  com- 
buftion  fliould  be  confined  ;  and  only  fuch  oxygenizable  bafes  a ^ 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  thefe  phenomena  are  combuilible. 
Thefe  phenomena  depend  upon  the  new  compound,  having  a 
weaker  affinity  or  lels  capacity  than  its  conftituents  for  light  and 
caloric,  which  are  therefore  extricated. 

130.  If  the  combuflible  body  be  vaporized,  flame  is  produced, 
and  the  procefs  is  then  denominated  Inflammation* 

131.  By  its  union  with  oxjcenizable  fubllances,  oxygen  under- 
goes very  various  changes  01  its  properties.  In  many  inilances, 
the  compounds  of  oxygen  are  fluid  or  folid,  opaque,  coloured,  in- 
capable of  fupporting  inflammation,  and  deleterious  to  animal  or 
vegetable  life.  The  changes  which  the  oxygenizable  bafes  under- 

50,  are  no  lefs  confpicuous.     Their  form,  colour,  tafle,  odour, 
enfity,  permeability  to  light  and  elefiricity,  fpecific  caloric, 
and,  finally,  their  affinities,  arc  often  totally  altered. 

132.  When,  in  confequence  of  oxygenizement,  any  fubAance 
•equires  a  fowfafief  and  the  properties  of  converting  vegetable 

-blues  to  TtMund  of  faturating  or  dcftroying  the  chara^eriftic 
properties  ^  alkalies  and  earth«^  it  is  faid  to  be  acidified,  and 
4tich  compounds  are  termed  ^cidt* 
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1 33-  When  it  does  not  acquire  thefe  properties,  the  compounds 
are  termed  Oxides. 

134.  Many  oxides  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  acids^ 
bj  combination  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen. 

X35.  Oxygen  is  capable  of  combining  at  the  fame  time  wi^i 
two  or  more  fubilances  \  and  the  ox  des  or,  acids  which  refi^t 
from  fuch  combinations,  are  termed  OxideSi  or  Acfds  with  a 
double  or  triple  bafe.  ;  ^- 

136.  In  general,  the  bafes  which  are  leail  fimj^e^  unite  With 
oxygen  in  the  greateil  variety  of  proportio  .^. 

PftiMART  Compounds  of  Oxtgek. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  with  nitrogen :         •  ' 

1.  Atmofp^eric  air.  ■ 

2.  Nitrous  oxidel 

3.  Nitric  oxide. 

4.  Nitric  acid. 

b.  With  hydrogen  :  water. 
r.  With  carbon  : 

1.  Incombuftible  coal,  plumbago.   ■ 

2.  Charcoal,  (carbonous  oxide). 

3.  Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon,  (carbonic  oxide) 

4.  Carbonic  acid. 
d.  With  fulphur  : 

1.  Protoxide  of  fulphur* 

2.  Peroxide  of  fulphur. 

3.  Sulphureous  acid. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid. 
/.  With  phofphorus : 

1.  Oxide  of  phofphorus. 

2.  Phofphofous  acid. 

3.  Phofphoric  acid, 
y*.  With  metals : 

1.  Metallic  oxides. 

2.  Metallic  acids. 

B.  Ternary, 

a.  with  carbon  and  hydrogen : 

1.  Oxides.     Hydro-carbonous  oxides,  carburetted  hy- 

drogen gas,  olefiant  gas,  alcohol,  ether,  oil,  vege- 
table fubftances. 

2 .  Acids.    Vegetable  acids.  ^ 
h,  with  hydrogen  and  fulphur : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydroguretted  fulphur* 

C.  Qoatemary,  with  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

I.  Oxides«    Anunal,  fubftances. 
a.  Acids.    Animal  acids. 

B 
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Nitrogen,  (Azote). 

137.  Nitrogen^  or  a%oiic^  gas  conftitutcs  0.78  of  the  at- 
inof^here.  But  as  it  has  few  attraftions  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tare!Sy  its  principal  effe6b  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the  at- 
mofphere  feems  to  be  the  dilution  of  the  oxygen  gas,  which  in 
its  pure  ftate  would  be  more  adive  than  is  coniillent  with  the 
economy  of  nature.  It  alfo  is  permanently  elaQic,  comprrflible, 
inodorous,  apd  iniipid ;  it  greens  very  delicate  vegetable  blues  ; 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.0012 ;  it  is  unable  to  iupport  refpxrationy 
vegetation,  or  combuftion ;  it  is  acidifiable,  and  is  a  conflituenf 
of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  nitrous  and  nitric  oxides,  of  am. 
monia,  and  perhaps  of  the  other  alkalies,  and  of  moil  animal 
fnbftances  ;  it  dilTolves  phofphprus  ^d  carbon  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  is  not  abforbed  by  water. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Nitrogen, 

A.  Binary, 

a,  with  oxygen : 

1.  Atmofpheric  air. 
1.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide.     (Nitrous  gas.) 

4.  Nitric  acid. 

b.  With  hydrogen.     Ammonia.    (Nitroguret  of  Hydro- 
gen) 

r.  With  fulphur.     Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

d.  With  phofphorus.     Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

B,  Quaternary,  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 

a.  Oxides.     Animal  fubilances. 

b.  Acids.     Animal  acids. 

138.  Atmofpheric  air  confifts  of  22  parts  of  oxygen  gas,  an4 
of  78  of  azotic  gas  by  bulk,  or  24.33,  and  75.67  by  weight  \  it 
is  tranfparent,  comprcfliblc,  and  permanently  claftic  ;  its  fpeci- 
fic gravity  is  0.00123  ;  it  is  inodorous  and  infipid,  refpirable, 
and  capable  of  fupporting  inflammation.  The  atmofphere, 
befides  the  air  now  ucicribed,  alfo  contains  other  gafes,  va* 
pour,  &c. 

139.  Nitrous  oxide  gaj  is  compofed  of  37  of  pxygen,  and  63 
•f  nitrogen.  It  does  not  change  vegetable  colours  •,  its  fpecific 
gravity  is  0.C0197  j  it  lufFers  bo  diminution  when  mixed  with 
oxygen  gas.  Water  abforbs  about  half  its  weight  of  it,  at  a 
mean  temperature.  It  does  not  combine  direSly  with  alkalies  \ 
i|  fupports  combuiUon  \  and  its  refpi  ration,  when  perfedly  purej 
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or  mixed  with  atmofpheric  air»  produces  the  hjgheft  excitement 
the  animal  frame  feems  capable  of  undergoing. 

140.  Nitric  oxide  gas  (nitrous  gas)  confifts,  according  to 
Davjy  of  44  nitrogen  and  56  oxygen.  It  does  not  change  ve- 
getable colonn.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.001343.  When 
mixed  with  aboht  two-fifths  of  oxygen  gas,  they  condenfe  into 
red  fumes,  (nitrous  acid),  which  are  entirely  abforbed  by  wa- 
ter. The  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  that  any  air  contains  is 
fometimes  eflimated  by  the  diminution  of  volume  fuflainec^ 
after  a  fufficient  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  has  been  mixed  >Yith 
it.  Water  abforbs  0.118  of  its  bulk  of  this  gas.  It  is  not 
inflammable ;  and  only  in  very  &w  inftances  fupports  com- 
buftion.  It  is  noxious  to  vegetation,  and  ;ts  refpiration  is  fatal 
to  animals. 

141.  Nitrogen  admits  of  higher  degrees  of  oxygen izement, 
forming  nitrous  and  nitric  acids, 

Htdrogek. 

142.  Hydrogen  gas  is  often  found  colleded  in  mines  and  ca- 
verns. It  is  permanently  elaftic  and  compreflible.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  0.000094,  being  the  lighteft  body  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  bums  in  con- 
ta^  with  oxygen  gas  or  atmofpheric  air,  and  detonates  on  the 
application  of  a  burning  body  when  mixed  with  them.  It  ex- 
tinguilhes  flame,  and  is  deleterious  to  animal  life.  It  diflblves 
falphur,  phofphorus,  and  carbon,  forming  with  them  peculiar 
fetid  gafes. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Hydrogen. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  With  oxygen  ;  water. 

b.  With  nitrogen  \  ammonia. 

r.  With  fulphur  ;  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  With  phofphorus;  phofphuretted  hydrogen. 

B.  Ternary, 

^.  With  carbon  and  oxygen  : 

z*  Oxides  ;  hydro- car bonous  oxides.    Vegetable  fub« 
fiances* 

a.  Acids;  Vegetable  acids. 
b.  With  fulphur  and  oxygen ;  Mphuretted  hydrogen. 

C.  Quaternary, 

With  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  : 
I.  Animal  oxides. 
a.  — ^—  acids. 

Ba 
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X43«  Hydrogeiit  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of 
24.429  to  85.50,  forms  water.  Water  is  tranfparent,  colourlefs, 
inodorous,  and  infipid.  As  water  is  aflumed  as  the  fiandard,  or 
unity,  in  all  tables  of  fpecific  gravity,  it  is  neceiTary  to  know  that 
a  cubic  inch  of  it  weighs,  at  30  inches  barometer,  and  j5o*  thermo- 
meter, 252.422  grains.  At  32*  it  exifts  in  a  (blid  iorm,  and  is 
cryiiallized.  At  212*  it  expands  to  2000  times  it3  bulk,  and  is 
converted  into  a  very  elaftic  vapour.  It  abforbs  fmall  quantities 
of  the  fimple  gafes,  efpecially  oxygen.  It  diiTolves  feveral  of 
the  falifiable  bafes,  and  in  fome  degree  all  f aline  bodies,  and  is 
eflential  to  their  cryftallization.  It  is  compofed  and  decompofed 
in  many  inftances,  and  its  chemical  agency  is  almoil  univerfal. 

X44.  Ammonia  (hydroguret  of  nitrogen)  confifla  of  80  parts  of 
nitrogen,  with  20  of  hydrogen.  It  exifts  in  its  pureil  form  com- 
bined with  caloric  as  a  gas,  which  is  perfedly  tranfparent  and 
colourlefs,  eladic  and  compreflible;  fpecific  gravity  0.000732  ; 
has  a  urinous  and  acrid  odour,  irritating  the  noftrils  and  eyes,  and 
an  acrid  and  caultic  tafte  ;  does  not  diiTolve  animal  fubiiancts  ^  is 
irrefpirable  ;  cxtinguilhes  flame  ;  colours  vegetable  blues  green  ; 
and  is  decompofed  by  being  tranfmitted  through  a  red  hoc  tube, 
and  by  the  eledric  fpark,  into  its  conClituent  gafes  ;  and  by  oxy- 
cen  and  atmofpheric  air  at  a  red  heat,  and  by  oxy-muriatic  acid, 
It  is  converted  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas.  It  isabforbed  with- 
out change  by  porous  bodies  ;  it  diUolves  fulphur  and  phofpho- 
rus  ;  and  combines  readily  with  water  in  all  its  dates.  Water  is 
faturated  by  one- third  of  its  weight  of  gafeous  ammonia,  andis 
thereby  increafed  in  bulk,  and  acquires  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
0.905.  Ammonia  combines  with  all  the  acids,  forming  neutral 
falts.  It  is  formed  during  the  putrefadive  fermentation  \  and 
is  commonly  claflfed  with  the  alkalies.  Officinal, 

m   ' 

Carbon. 

145.  Carbon^  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  purity,  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  diamond.  It  poiTefles  the  higheit  degree  of  luilre,  tranf- 
parency,  and  hardnefs.  It  is  cryftalliLed,  and  generally  colourlefs. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  3.44  to  3.55.  It  is  infoluble  in  water, 
and  can  neither  be  melted  nor  vaporized  by  caloric.  It  is  not 
a&ed  upon  by  any  chemical  agent,  except  oxygen  at  very  high 
temperatures.  When  expofed  in  oxygen  gas  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  concentrated  by  a  very  powerful  lens,  its  furface  becomes 
fenfibly  blackened  ;  it  is  ignited,  and  at  lalt  confumed.  The  re- 
fult  of  this  combuflion  is  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  100  parts  of  which 
coniift  of  17.88  of  carbon,  and  82.12  01  oxygen,  it  combines 
with  iron,  forming  fteel.  It  is  a  confiituent  of  almofl  all  animal 
and  vegetable  fubflances ;  and  an  oxide  of  carbon  is  obtained 
from  them  by  expofing  them  to  heat  in  clofed  veffels. 
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Primary  Compounds  of  Carbok. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  With  oxygen : 
1.  Incombudible  coal ;  plumbago. 
a.  Charcoal  (carbonoos  oxide).  V  oxidet. 

3 .  Gafeous  oxide  oftarbon  ( carbonic  oxide  gas) .  j 

4.  Carbonic  acid. 

b.  With  metals ;  Metallic  carburets. 


? 


B.  Ternary,  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  : 
I.  Oxides. 

a.  Hydro-carbonous. 
b  .  Alcohol. 
c*  Ether. 

d.  Fixed  oil  and  fats. 

e.  Wax. 

f.  Adipocerc. 

g.  Volatile  oils. 


b.  Refins. 
I.  Camphor, 
i.  Starch. 
/.  Sugar. 
m.  Jelly. 
n,  Tannini^ 


2.  Acids. 

a.  Acetic. 

b.  Oxalic. 

c.  Tartaric. 

d.  Citric. 
./.  Malic. 

f.  Ladic. 

g.  Gallic. 


b,  Mucic. 
I.  Benzoic. 
k.  Succinic. 
/•  Camphoric. 
m.  Suberic. 
n,  Laccic. 
o.  Sebacic. 


C.  Quaternary,  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 
I.  Oxides. 


a.  Gum. 

b.  Tragacanth. 
r.  ExtraAive. 

d,  Gum-refin. 

e.  Bitter  principle. 
/.  Narcotic  principle. 
g.  Acrid  principle. 
h,  Cinchonin. 

2.  Acids. 

a,  Pruffic. 

b.  Uric. 


s.   Indigo. 
k,  Lignin. ' 
/.  buber. 
m.  Caoutchouc. 
n.  Gelatin. 
0.  Albumen. 
/».  Fibrin. 
q.  Urea. 


c,  Amnic. 


146.  Phtmbago  and  incombuftibie  coal  contain  carbon  in  the 
fiifi  degree  of  oxygemxemcnt.     The  moft  remarkable'  known 
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property  of  this  oxide,  is  the  very  high  temperature  necefTary 
for  its  comhuftion. 

147.  Common  charcoal  oi  wood  (carbonous  oxide)  is  carbon 
in  the  fccond  degree  of  oxygenizement,  confiding  of  63.86  of 
carbon,  and  36.14  of  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  folid 
mafles  of  a  black  colour.  It  has  neither  fmell  nor  tafte.  It  is 
brittle  and  never  cryftallized.  It  abforbs  light  firongly,  is  per- 
fe&ly  refractory  in  the  fire,  infoluble  in  water,  and  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  caloric,  but  an  excellent  one  of  ele&ricity*  At  a  Ved 
beat,  it  bums  rapidly  in  oxygen  gas,  28  of  charceal  and  62  of 
oxygen  forming  100  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  alfo  bums  in  at* 
mofpheric  air,  but  lefs  vividly.    Officinal. 

148.  Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide  gas)  is  carbon  in 
its  third  degree  of  oxygenizement.  It  is  invifible  and  elaftic  ; 
fpecific  gravity  o. 001 167.  It  does  not  fupport  comhuftion  or  re- 
fpiration.  With  oxygen  gas  it  burns  with  a  lambent  blue  flame, 
and  is  converted  entirely  into  carbonic  acid,  without  producing 
any  moifture.  It  has  no  affinity  for  lime.  It  confifts  of  25.99 
carbon,  and  74.11  oxygen*,  or  40.41  charcoal,  and  59*59 oxygen. 

Sulphur. 

149.  Sulphur  is  a  cryftalllzable  folid  \  of  a  yellow  colour  ; 
little  fenfible  tafte  ;  particular  fmell ;  fpecific  gravity  1.9907; 
brittle  ;  electric  ;  fufible  at  234^  ;  burning  with  a  pale  blue 
flame  at  3C^2^  ;  and  with  a  bright  white  flame  at  570°  \  and  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  diflferent  proportions  of  oxy^en^.  It  is 
found  pure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  and  exifts  i» 
many  minerals,  and  in  animal  fubftances.     Officinal. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Sulphur. 

a.  With  oxygen : 

1.  Protoxide  of  fulphur. 

2.  Peroxide  of  fulphur. 

3.  Sulphureous  ucid. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid. 

I,  With  nitrogen.     Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 
c.  With  hydrogen.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
iL  With  phofphorus.     Sulphuretted  pholphorus. 
e.  With  falifii^ble  bafes.    Earthy  and  alkaline  fulphureCs. 
f.  With  metals.     Metallic  fulphurets. 

150.  Oxide  of  Sulphur  is  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  and  an  au- 
fterc  tafte,  fraftuie  fibrous,  fp.  gr.  2.325  •,  confiftence  tough.  It 
contains  2.4  per  ctutyoi  oxygen.  It  is  formed  oa  the  fuiface  of 
melted  lulghur* 
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15 1.  Peroxide  of  Sulphur  contains  6.2  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
tad  was  procured  bj  Dr  Thomfon,  bj  paffing  a  current  of  ozj* 
muriatic  acid  gas  through  flowers  of  fulphur^  It  is  in  this  ftatQ 
that  that  he  fuppofes  fulphur  to  exift  in  fulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  the  hydro- fulphurets« 

152.  Sulphuretted  Nitrogen  Gas  is  only  known  to  have  a 
fetid  odour. 

153.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas  t:oniifts  of  ^i  fulphur,  and 
29  hydrogen  ;  fpecific  gravity  0.000135.  It  has  the  odour  of 
rotten  eggs  }  is  not  refpirable  ^Jtburns  with  oxygen  gas  without 
exploding,  and  fulphur  is  depofited ;  id  readily  abforbed  by  wa- 
ter, and  is  the  mode  in  wjbich  fulphur  exifts  in  mineral  waters  ; 
reddens  vegetable  blues ;  and  in  its  afiinitieSy  and  the  cryftal- 
lizability  of  its  compounds,  it  refembles  the  acids.  Officinal* 
Hydro- fulphuret  of  ammonia. 

154.  Hydroguretted  Sulphur  is  fulphuretted  hydrogen  com- 
bined with  an  additional  dofe  of  fulphur.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  yellow  oil. 

155.  Sulphur ets  are  folid  opaque  bodies,  of  confiderable  fpc- 
«fic  gravity,  decompofible  by  heat,  water,  and  the  acids. 

a.  The  alkaline  and  eardiy  fulphurcts  have  a  red  or  brown- 
iih  red  colour,  and  by  (olution  in  water  are  immediately 
converted  into  hydroguretted  fulphurets.  Sulphuret  of 
potafe  is  officinal. 

b.  The  metallic  fulphurets  have  neither  tafte  nor  fmell,  are 
often  pofiefled  of  metallic  brilliancy,  and  are  condudors 
of  elefiricity.  Officinal.  The  Sulphurets  of  antimony, 
of  nlercury,  of  iron. 

Phosphorus^ 

I  j6.  Phofpborus  is  a  femi-tranfparent  folid,  ilightly  brilliant, 
and  of  a  waxy  confiflence  -,  fpecific  gravity  1.770  *,  taite  in  fome 
degree  acrid  and  difagreeable  ;  fmell  alliaceous.  It  is  brittle 
under  32®  *,  its  fra&ure  is  vitreous,  brilliant,  and  fometimes  la- 
mellated  ^  above  32^  it  foftens  a  little,  becomes  dudile  about  90^, 
melts  at  99^9  becoming  tranfparent  like  a  white  oil ;  at  180°  be- 
gins to  be  vaporized,  and  at  54^  boils.  It  is  cryftallizable  into 
prifmatic  needles  or  long  odohedrons.  It  exifls  in  many  mine- 
lals,  and  ii  obtained  from  bones  and  other  animal  fubflances. 

Primart  Compounj)s  of  Phosphorus. 

A  With  oxygen  : 

I.  Oxide  of  phofphorus. 
3.  Phofphorous  acid. 
3.  PWpboriic  acid. 

B4 
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b%  With  nitrogeti.     Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 
€.  With  hydrogen.     Phofphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
f      d.  With  fnlphur.     Phofphuret  of  fulphur. 
e.  With  metals.     Metallic  phofphurets. 
f.  With  falifiable  bafes.     Alkaline  and  earthy  phofphu- 
rets. 

157.  In  its  folid  (late,  phofphonis  is  not  a£ted  upon  by  pure 
oxygen  gas,  but  when  melted,  burns  in  it  at  80*  with  a  dazzling 
fplendour,  abforbing  about  half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  forming 
phofphoric  acid.  In  atmofpheric  air,  it  undergoes  a  (low  combuf- 
tion  at  4;}°,  emitting  light  in  the  dark,  but  without  the  produc- 
tion of  fenfible  heat  j  abforbing  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  forming 
phofphorous  acid  ;  at  148^  it  burns  rapidly,  but  lefs  brilliantly 
than  in  oxygen  gas,  forming  phofphoric  acid.  It  is  therefore- 
always  kept  imraerfed  in  boiled  water ;  but  even  there  its  far- 
face  is  oxidized,  becoming  white  and  opaque. 

158.  Hydroguretted  phofphorui  poffeflVs  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  mixed  with  oxygen 
gas.  it  may  be  combined  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
phofphorus,  acquiring  then  a  fetid  alliaceous  odour,  a  conlider- 
able  increafe  of  fpecific  gravity,  and  the  property  of  burning  by 
the  iimple  conta^  of  oxygen,  or  of  the  atmofphere,  witha  very 
brilliant  white  flame. 

159.  Sulpburttted phofphorus^  and  phofphuretted  fulphur,  are 
of  a  yellowilh  colour,  more  fulible  than  either  of  the  compo- 
nents, and  exceedingly  inflammable. 

160.  Nitrogen  gas  dilFolves  phofphorus,  forming  a  fetid  gas, 
which  inflames  at  a  low  temperature. 

161.  Phofphuret  of  lime  is  infoluble  in  water;  but  when 
thrown  into  it,  decompoft-s  ic,  and  produces  phofphuretted  hydro- 
gen  gas,  whofc  bubbles  catch  fire  when  they  barlt  on  the  lurfacc 
of  the  water.  Phol'phurtt  of  baryta  is  a  brown  mafs  ;  of  a  me- 
tallic appearance  ;  very  fufible  ;  luminous  in  the  dark,  decom- 
pofed  by  expofurc  to  air  ;  emmitting  an  alliaceous  imcU  when 
moifiened  ;  and  decompofed  by  water,  furniibing  phofphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.     The  {/Iiofphiiret  of  ftrontia  is  very  iimilar. 

MEtALS,'AND  Metallic  Oxides. 

162.  MetaU  arc  cryftallizablc  ;  their  form  depends  on  the  rc- 

Slar  tetrahedron  or,tube  9  their  furface  is  fpecular  ;  they  arc  per- 
^y  opaque,  even  when  melted  \  their  colour  is  various  ;  iheir 
luflre  peculiar  and  (liining,  or  fplcndent ;  their  hardnefs  v;#ioui, 
but  at  lead  coniiderable  ;  many  of  them  are  brittle,  others  poll'efs 
malleability  and  duftility  in  a  furprifing  degree,  and  fome  arc 
fciiUle,  flexile,  or  elaftic  \  their  fra^ure  ia  general  i$  hacl^ly  ;  their 
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texture  compaft,  fibrous  or  foliated ;  many  of  them  are  remark- 
ablj  fonorous  ;  their  fpecific  gravity  greater  than  5 ;  they  poflefs 
no  fmell  or  tafte,  unlefs  when  heated' or  rubbed  •,  they  are  the  beft 
conductors  of  caloric  and  ele^ricity ;  are  powerful  agents  in  pro- 
ducing the  galvanic  phenomena,  and  a  few  of  them  are  the  only 
fubftances  which  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm.  By  the 
action  of  caloric  they  are  melted,  but  with  different  degrees  of 
facility,  and  fome  of  them  may  be  vaporized.  Except  iron  andl 
platinum,  they  melt  fuddenly,  without  undergoing  any  interme- 
diate (tate  of  fofcnefs ;  and  when  melted,  their  furface  is  convex 
and  globular.  They  are  infoluble  in  water,  but  fome  of  them, 
decompofe  it,  and  are  oxidized  by  it.  . 

Primary  Comfounos  of  the  Metals. 

a.  With  oxygen  : 

1.  Metallic  oxides. 

2.  Acids  of  arfenic,  tungilen,  molybdenum,  chrome,  and 
columbium. 

b.  With  hydrogen,     Hydrogurets. 

c.  With  carbon.     Carburets. 

d.  With  phofphorus.     Phofphurets. 
/.  With  lulphur.     Sulphurets. 

f.  With  each  other*    Alloys  and  amalgams. 

163.  They  are  oxidized  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  fome 
by  mere  expofure  to  air,  and  others  feem  almoft  to  refill  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  and  air.  Their  oxidizability  is  always  increafed  by 
increafe  of  temperature.  Their  oxides  are  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, laminae,  or  frftible  fragments  ;  fometimes  cryftalline  ;  of  va-- 
rious  colours,  determinate  with  regard  to  each  metal;  poffcfs  great- 
er abfblute  weight ;  are  refraftory,  or  fufible  into  glafs  ;  infipid, 
or  acrid,  and  ftyptic  -,  in  general  infoluble  in  water;  and  combine 
either  with  acids  and  alkalies,  or  only  with  acids.  Some  of  thofe 
are  difoxygenized  by  light  alone,  others  by  caloric,  and  others 
require  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c. 

164.  Mod  of  them  are  capable  of  combining  with  different  pro- 
portions of  oxygen.  Dr  I'homfon  propofes  to  call  the  oxides 
with  a  minimum  of  oxygen  Protoxides,  and  with  additional  dofes 
Deucoxides,  Tritoxides,  ^c.  in  fuccefhon,  and  the  oxides  with  a 
maximum  of  oxygen  Peroxides. 

163.  Hydrogen  gas  is  capable  of  holding  arfenic,  zinc,  and  iron, 
in  folution. 

166.  Carbon  unites  only  with  iron. 

167.  The  metallic  phofphurets  are  fufible,  brilliant,  brittlc,gra- 
oulatedi  lamellatedj  fcftrcely  combulUblci  and  permanent. 
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i68.  The  fulpharets  are  brittle  ;  cr  jftallizable  in  large  brilliant 
and  metallic  laminaci  more  esiiilj  fufible  than  the  refraftorj  me- 
talSy  but  lefs  eafil j  than  the  verj  foiible  metals  \  decompolable 
by  heatf  humiditj,  and  the  acids. 

169.  The  mixtures  of  the  metals  with  each  other  are  termed 
Allojs:  thofe  in  which  mercury  is  contained  are  Amalgams.  They 
acquire  by  mixture  new  properties,  and  are  in  general  more  fu- 
lible  than  their  component;^.  The  reguline  metals  are  not  folu- 
ble  in  the  acids  ;  but  when  aAed  upon  by  them»  are  firft  oxidi- 
zed»  and  then  difTolved.  The  metallic  oxides,  by  fufiony  colour 
glaiTes  and  enamels. 

OxiDizABLE  Metals. 

170.  Cold  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  infipid  and  inodorous ; 
fpecific  gravity  between  19.258  and  19.300^  foft  and  flexible ; 
little  el^icity  or  fonoroufnefs ;  fo  duftile,  that  its  furface  may 
be  extended  more  than  650,000  times;  of  very  great  tenacity  ; 
eafily  hammer-hardened  *,  a  good  condu£lor  of  caloric,  ele&ricity, 
and  galvanifm;  fufing  at  32^  of  Wedgwood  j  brittle  when  cool, 
ed  too  quickly  *,  cryllallizing  in  odohedrons ;  unalterable  in  the  air  ^ 
converted,  by  a  long  and  violent  heat,  into  a  vitrified,  violet 
oxide  *,  oxidized  and  difperfed  by  eledricity  ;  foluble  in  alkaline 
fulphurets  y  rendered  brittle  by  phofphorus,  arfenic,  bifmuth,  tin, 
and  antimony ;  lefs  brittle  by  lead  ;  foluble  in  mercury  ;  harden- 
ed by  zinc,  copper,  iron,  fteel,  and  ialver  ;  oxidizable,  of  a  puq>le 
colour,  and  flightly  foluble,  in  nitrous  acid;  very  oxidizable,  of  a 
fawn  6r  yellow  colour  by  the  nitro,  or  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its 
oxide  is  eaiily  reduced  by  light  and  heat ;  colours  elades  purple  or 
lopaze-yellow,  and  forms  a  fulminating  compouiid  with  ammonia. 

171.  Platinum,  Of  a  grey,  white  colour,  almoft  black  when 
poliihed,  infipid,  inodorous ;  fpecific  gravity  20.850  to  21.061  ; 
fofter  only  than  iron,  and  lets  ductile  only  than  gold  \  mod  diffi- 
cult of  fufion,  above  160^  of  Wedgwood  ;  a  good  condudor  of 

'eledricity  and  galvanifm  ;  unaltei-able  by  air  and  heat  \  convert- 
ed  into  a  grey  powder,  its  firft  degree  of  oxidation,  by  eledrici- 
ty ;  unites  with  phofphorus ;  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth, 
antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  caft  iron,  copper,  filver,  and 
gfold.  It  is  oxidised  and  diflblved  by  the  oxymuritiac  acid,  and 
more  readily  by  the  nitro-muriatic.     Oxide  grey. 

172.  Silver.  Very  brilliant,  white,  infipid,  inodorous  ;  fpecific 
gravity  10.474  to  11. 091 ;  hardnefs  between  iron  and  gold  *,  elaf- 
ticity  between  gold  and  copper  ;  ftrong  acute  found  ;  confidcrable 
du6ti1ity  and  tenacity  ;  hardening  much  under  the  hammer ;  a 
good  condudor  of  electricity,. caloric,  and  galvanifm  \  fufible  at 
a 8^  Wedgwood ;  cryftallizable  by  cooling  ;  unalterable  in  the 
air ;  changed  into  agreeniih  oxide  by  long  and  violent  heat,  bum- 
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ing  widi  a  greenilh  flame,  and  inftantly  by  the  ele&ric  ihock.  Its 
phofphuret  is  granulated,  brittle  and  fuiible  ;  its  fulphuret  grej, 
black,  laoMllated,  or  ftriated  and  fufible ;  it  unites  but  flightly 
with  die  acidifiable  metals  and  iron ;  is  hardened  bj  gold,  bifmuth, 
antimony,  tin,  lead,  and  copper,  and  amalgamates  with  mercury* 
It  is  oxidized,  ]|nd  diiTolved  by  the  fulpburic,  fulphurous,  nitric, 
and  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its  oxide  is  greeniih  ;  reducible  by  light 
and  heat,  hydrogen,  and  the  other  metals  ;  colours  fome  glaUes 
of  an  olive  green,  and  is  very  foluble  in  ammonia.   Officinal. 

173.  Copper,  Bright  red  ;  difagreeable  tafte  and  fmell  when 
rubbed  or  heated ;  ^P*  gr*  7-799  duAile ;  of  great  tenacity ;  fono* 
rous ',  fufible  at  27^  Wedgwood  ;  granulated  texture,  and  fub- 
\cSt  to  blifters  ;  a  good  conduftor  of  caloric,  ele&ricity  and  gal« 
vanifm  ;  becomes  brown,  and  at  laft  green  in  the  air^;  when  heat* 
ed,  turns  blue,  yellow,  violet,  deep  brown  ;  when  ignited  and 
plunged  into  water,  fosms  brown,  brittle  fcales  of  oxide.  Its 
phofphuret  is  brilliant,  brittle,  hard,  and  fuiible  *,  its  fulphuret 
brown,  fufible,  and  very  phofphoric  ;  its  alloy  with  arfenic  is 
white,  with  bifmuth  reddiin,  with  antimony  violet,  with  mercury 
deep  red,  with  zinc  forms  brais,  and  with  tin  is  orange  \  it  is 
oxidized  and  diiTolved  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids  ;  its  oxide  is  ^rown,  brittle,  and  foluble  in  ammonia^  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  blue.     Officinal, 

1 74.  Iron  is  of  a  bluiih-grey  colour ;  texture  either  fine  graiur 
ed,  fibrous  or  denfie  plates  -,  fapid  and  odorous  *,  fpecific  gravity 
IJSoo \  the  hardeit,  moil  elailic  and  moil  tenacious  metal;  very 
dudile*,  fufing  at  ij8^  Wedgwood,  fufion  at  firil  clammy,  af- 
terwards very  fluid  ;  igniting  by  ilrong  percuifion,  and  infla- 
ming by  the  coUifion  of  flint  \  magnetic.  It  is  oxidized  flowly  in 
the  air,  efpecially  when  moiil  *,  when  heated  in  contad  with  air, 
it  is  changed  to  a  black  oxide,  containing  0.20  to  0.27  of  oxygen } 
fufible,  hard,  brittle,  lamellated,  ilill  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  af* 
terwards  into  brown,  red,  fine  pulverulent  oxide,  not  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  containing  0.40  to  0.49  of  oxygen.  It  bums  with 
fplendour  and  deflagration  in  oxygen  gas,  and  is  converted  into 
a  fufed,  black  oxide  ;  it  decompofes  water  flowly,  and  when  ig« 
nited,  very  rapidly.  In  fume  inilances  it  is  diffblved  in  hydro* 
gen  gas.    Carbon  united  to  iron,  converts  it  into  ileel.  Officinal. 

175.  Steel  is  of  a  grey  colour,  brilliant  and  granular  in  its 
fracture ;  fpecific  gravity  7.795  *,  harder  than  any  of  the  metals, 
and  more  elailic,  du&ile,  malleable,  and  fuiible  at  a  lower  tem« 
ptrature  than  pure  iron.  Its  charaderillic  property  is,  that  after 
being  heated,  if  fuddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  becomes 
harder,  more  elailic,  lefs  pliable  and  brittle  \  but  by  being  again 
heated  and  cooled  flowly,  it  acquires  its  former  foftnefi,  pliability 
and  duAility.    Steel  contains  only  fome  hundredth  parts  of  car- 
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bony  and  is  kpbwn  chemicallyy  by  letting  a  drop  of  acid  fall  up- 
on ity  which  produces  a  grej  or  black  fpot. 

1^6.  Plumbago  coofifts  of  about  o.z  of  iron,  combined  with 
carbon  in  its  firft'degree  of  oxidizement.  The  phofphuret  of  iron 
is  white,  granulated,  brittle,  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  fulphuret 
is  yellow,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  fufible,  oxidizing  (lowly  in  a 
bumid  atmofphere.  Iron  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  cobalt,  man- 
ganefe,  bifmuth,  antimony,  zinc,  and  tin.  Iron  is  oxidized  and 
diflblved  by  almofl  all  the  acids  ;  oxides,  black,  brown,  red.  It 
gives  glaffes  a  brown,  fmoky,  deep  green,  or  black  colour. 

177.  Lead  is  of  a  grey,  blue,  livid  colour,  ftreak  grey,  difagree- 
able  tafte  and  odour  \  fpecific  gravity  11.352  ;  foft ;  very  lamin- 
able  ',  hardens  little  under  the  hammer  ;  very  flexible  ;  (lightly 
tenacious  ;  fufible  at  612^  Fahrenheit ,  volatile  at  a  red  heat ; 
tami(hed  in  the  air ;  (lightly  oxidized  by  air  and  water  ;  by  heat 
and  air  it  forms  a  grey,  then  a  yellow,  and  ladly,  a  red  oxide, 
which  is  vitrifiable.  Its  phofphuret  and  fulphuret  are  brittle ;  it 
forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth,  antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  and 
tin  ;  it  is  oxidized  by,  and  combines  with,  the  fulphuric,  nitric, 
muriatic,  phofphoric,  and  other  acids.  Its  oxide  imparts  to  glais 
a  uniform  denfity,  and  (Irong  refrading  power.   Officinal. 

178.  Tin  is  pure,  brilliant,  white,  fapid,  and  odorous  ;  fpecific 
gravity  7.291  to  7*500,  foft,  flexible,  and  emitting  a  crackling 
noife  when  bent ;  fufing'at  442^  Fahrenheit;  oxidizes  (lowly  in 
the  air ;  is  converted,  when  fufed,  into  a  grey  oxide ;  when  red 
hot  it  bums  vividly.  Its  fulphuret  and  phofphuret  are  lamella- 
ted  and  brittle  ;  it  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth,  antimony, 
mercury,  and  zinc ;  it  is  oxidized  by  many  acids,  and  combines 
with  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  boracic,  and  carbonic  acids.  Its  oxide 
is  grey  or  white,  unites  readily  with  fulphur,  and  renders  glaflfes 
opaque.    Officinal, 

179.  Zinc  is  bluifli- white,  lamellated,  fapid,  and  odorous  ;  fpe- 
cific gravity  7.190;  laminable,  foft,  clogging  the  file  -,  fufible  at 
700® ;  vaporizible  ;  a  powerful  agent  in  the  phenomena  of  gal- 
vanifm  ;  oxidized  by  fufion  ;  at  a  red  heat  it  catches  fire,  and 
emits  white  films  of  oxide,  which  contain  about  0.3 3  oxygen  ;  it 
is  folubic  in  hydrogen  ;  it  combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphur, 
arfenic,  antimony,  and  mercury  ;  it  eafily  decompofes  water  :  it 
is  oxidized  and  dilTolved  by  almofl  all  the  acids.  Oxide,  white 
films.     Officinal, 

180.  Mercury,  Very  bright  white  *,  fpecific  gravity  13.568  ; 
freezing  at  — 39  ;  boiling  at  660^,  partly  dudile  and  malleable ; 
oxidizable  by  trituration  in  the  air,  and  in  a  farther  degree  by 
the  adion  of  the  air  and  heat ;  does  not  decompofe  water  ;  forms 
amalgams  with  many  metals  ;  and  b  oxidized  and  difiblved  by 
the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Oxides,  black, 
yellow,  red.    Officinal. 
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xSx.  TieUurium^  White, lead-grej^Terj bright;  barih  andbriu 
tie  \  lamellated  \  crjftallizable  ;  fpecific  gravity  6.1 15  ;  very  fa. 
fible  and  volatile  ;  boms  with  a  blue  aiid  greenifh  flamey  and  a 
white  fmoke^  having  the  odour  of  radifh  ;  oxide  very  fnfible  into 
a  llraw- colon  red  radiated  glafs ;  iblubk  in  fulphuric,  nitric,  and 
nitro-muriatic  acids ;  unites  with  fulphur.  Oxides,  black,  white, 

X82.  Antimony.  White,  very  brilliant,  lamellated;  fpecific  gra- 
vity 6.70*  ;  moderately  hard ;  pulverizable  •,  fufiblc  at  809*^  •,  vo^ 
latile  when  highly  ignited  -,  feniible  tafte  and  fmell  ;  unalterable 
in  cold  air ;  oxidizable  by  air  and  heat ;  oxide  fufible  into  a  yel* 
low  brown  glafs ;  dccompofes  water  when  ignited  ;  oxidized  by 
the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids';  combines  with  phofpho- 
rus  and  fulphur.  Oxides,  black,  brown,  orange,  yellow,  white  ; 
and  colour  glafs  yellow  or  hyacinthine.    Officinal. 

183.  Bifmutb,  White,  flightly  yellow,  in  large  fpecular  plates; 
pulverizable  ;  fpecific  gravity  9.822 ;  moderately  hard  ;  fenfible 
odour  and  tafte,  fufible  at  460®,  and  volatile  at  a  high  temperature ; 
oxidizable  by  heat  and  air ;  oxide  vitrifiable  into  a  greenifh  yel- 
low glr.fs;  oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids  ;  unites  with  fulphur.  Oxides  grey,  yellow,  dirty  green, 
and  colour  glafs  of  a  greenifh  yellow. 

184.  Manganefe,  Small  whitifh  grey  globules  ;  fpecific  gravi- 
ty 6.850  ;  XiCTj  hard  and  very  brittle  ;  very  difficult  of  fufion  ; 
very  oxidizable  by  expofnre  to  air  *,  dccompofes  water  flrongly ; 
is  oxidized  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  acids ;  combines 
with  many  metals.  Oxides  white,  red,-  brown,  and  black  ;  co- 
lour glafs  brown,  violet,  or  red  ;  difcoloiir  glafs  coloured  by  iron, 

\is^.  Nickel.  Yellow  or  rcddifh  white,  granulated;  fpecific 
gravity  nearly  9. ;  faid  to  be  malleable  in  a  flate  of  purity  ;  mag- 
netic ;  very  difficnlt  of  fufion,  and  of  oxidization  in  the  air  ;  oxi- 
dizible  by  moil  of  the  acids,  which  it  colours  of  a  hrilliant  green; 
combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphur,  and  the  metal j.  Oxide  light 
clear  green,  colouring  glafs  brown,  orange,  red. 

1 86.  Cobalt.  Reddifh-grey,  fine  grained,  pulveriz-.ible  ;  fpecific 
gravity  between  7.700  and  7.800  ;  very  difficult  of  fufion  ;  oxi- 
dizable before  fufion  ;  unalterable  by  water  ;  attacked  hy  all  the 
acids  ;  combines  with  phofphorus  and  fulphur ;  its  alloys  are  gra- 
nulated,  rigid,  and  brittle.  Oxide  deep  blue  or  black,  and  co- 
lours glaffes  of  a  fine  blue. 

187.  Uranium,  An  incoherent  mafs  of  fmall  agglutinated  glo- 
bulcs,  of  a  deep  grey  and  pale  brown  ;  fpecific  gravity  6.440  ; 
very  hard ;  very  difficult  of  fufion,  even  by  long  continued  heat ; 
is  attacked  by  feveral  of  the  acids  ;  combines  witli  phofphorus* 
Oxide  foluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  very  foluble  in  their  carbo- 
nates. Oxide  yellow,  colouring  glafs  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  erne* 
raid  green,  or  various  brown. 

i88.  Titaitinm.  Agglutinated, hard, friable  mafTeSi  cry flallized. 
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mtemally  of  a  brilliant  red ;  inf ufible ;  unalterable  by  water  ; 
ozidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric,  nitrici  and  muriatic  acids.  Oxides, 
blue,  deep  red,  white* 

AciDiFiABLE  Metals. 

189.  Chromum.  Agglutinated  mafTes  of  a  whitiih  grey  colour ; 
very  hard»  very  brittle,  and  very  infufible ;  appears  to  be  difficult 
to  oxidize  and  eafy  to  difoxidize  \  does  not  appear  to  decompofe 
water ;  not  attacked  by  the  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acids  \  changed 
into  a  green  oxide,  and  afterwards  into  a  red  acid,  by  the  nitric 
acid  dillilled  from  it.  Oxide  of  a  beautiful  emerald  greep  ;  acid 
a  red  or  orange  yellow  powder^ 

190.  Molybdenum.  In  black  powder,  or  agglutinated,  blacki(h, 
friable  mafles,  having  little  metallic  brilliance ;  fpecific  gravity  6\ 
by  a  ftrong  heat  changes  into  a  white  brilliant  oxide  in  needles, 
and  very  acidifiable ;  oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric  acid,  and 
acidifiable  by  the  nitric  acid.  It  forms  a  fulphuret ;  and  its  alloys 
are  granulated  and  friable  \  acid  white,  pulverulent,  fiyptic,  fpe- 
cific gravity  8.400. 

X91 .  Ttungsten.  Small  (lightly  adherent  globules  of  a  flate  grey  \ 
fpecific  gravity  17.5  \  very  inf  ufible  ;  oxidizable  in  the  air  by 
heat,  and  afterwards  acidifiable.  Oxido  yellow,  pulverulent, 
colouring  glafs  of  a  blue  or  brown  colour ;  and  a  white  harfii  pow- 
der  \  fpecific  gravity  6.12. 

192.  Arfcmc.  Grey  plates  of  a  lively  brightnefs  ;  friable  \  fpe- 
cific gravity  between  8.310  and  5.703^  vaporizable  at  540*1 
emittmg  a  fmell  like  garlic  \  cryllallizable  -,  oxidizable  ixi  the 
cold  air ;  inflammable  at  a  red  heat,  and  fublimed  in  the  form  of 
the  white  oxide  or  apid  \  farther  oxidizable  by  the  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids ;  combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphur,  and  many  of 
the  metals  ;  foluble  in  hydrogen  gas.    OficinuL 

193.  Columhium  has  hitherto  been  examined  only  in  the  flate 
of  columbic  acid,  which  b  a  white  powder  infoluble  in  water. 

Befides  thefe,  feveral  other  metals  have  been  lately  difcovered, 
but  their  properties  are  too  imperfe&ly  underftood,  and  they  are 
too  rare  to  render  a  defcription  of  them  necefiary  in  this  place. 

Agios  with  Simple  Bases,  and  their  Compounds. 

194.  The  fimple  fubftances,  in  their  extreme  ftates  of  oxyge- 
nizement,  conftitute  a  flrongly  marked  clafs  of  bodies  termed 
Acidly  which  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  following  properties  : 

A.  Their  tafte  is  four  ; 

h.  They  change  vegetable  blues  to  red  ; 

r.  They  combine  with  water  in  almoft  any  proportion,  with<^ 

out  fuffering  any  change  in  their  properties,  except  what 

depend  on  oUution. 
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d*  Thej  unite  with  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides ;  forming 
compounds  with  them,  poflefled  of  new  properties,  and  com- 
monly known  bj  the  names  of  Neutral  and  Metallic  Salts. 

195.  Beiides  fpme  of  the  metals,  hydrogen  is  the  onlj  fimple 
fubftance  which  does^not  feem  to  be. capable  of  acidification  1^  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  acidss  the  muriatic,  boracic, 
and  fluoric,  with  whofe  compoiition  ^e  are  Itill  unacquainted* 

196.  Carbonic  o^idgMi  is  tranfparent,. colourless,  without  fmell, 
irrefpirable,  and  incapable  of  fupporting  inflaqamation  \  its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  is  o.ooi  8.  Water  abforbs  an  equal  bulk  of  it  at  41  ^, 
acquiring  a  fpecific  gravity  of  i«ooi5,  and  an  agreeable  acidity 
and  fparkling  appearance,  cfpecially  if  heated  to  W*.  It  is  fe« 
parated  from  water  by  freezing  or  boiling.  It  is  alfo  al^forbed 
by  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  olive  oil.  It  contains  17.88 
carbon,  and  82^2  oxygen,  or  a  8  charcoal,  and  72  oxygen.  Its 
compounds  aror  ^nominated  Carbonates.     Officinal, 

197.  The  carbonates  always  preferve  their  alkaliuiQ  properties 
in  fome  flight  degree.  They  are  decompofed  by  all  the  acids, 
forming  a  briflL  eflervefcence,  which  is  colourlefs.  The  carbo- 
nates of  the  metals  veiy  much  refemble  their  oxides.  •  Officinal. 
Carbonates  of  baryta,  of  lime,  of  m^gnefia,  of  potafs,  of  foda,  of 
ammonia,  of  zinc,  apd  of  iron. 

198.  Nitrous  acid  is  of  a  brown  or  red  colour,  exceedingly  vo« 
latile  and  emitting  an  intolerable  and  fuflbcating  odour.  By  the 
addition  of  water,  its  colour  is  fucceffi  vely  changed  to  blue,  green, 
and  yellow.  In  the  ftate  of  vapour,  it  is  abforbed  by  water,  oil, 
and  fulpburic  acid.  It  confifts  of  about  70  parts  of  o^^ygen,  and 
30  of  nitrogen,  or  rather  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide.  It  forms 
N  itrites.     Officinal. 

199.  The  nitrites  are  chara£lerized  by  their  emitting  the  ni- 
trous acid  in  orange  fumes,  on  the  addition  of  fulphuric  acid.     ' 

2 CO.  Nitric  acid  confifts  of  nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen. 
It  is  liquid,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent.  It  is  very  corroflve,  and 
tinges  the  flsin  of  a  y^Uow  colour.  It  has  a  (Irong  affinity  for  wa« 
tcr,  and  abforbs  it  from  the  atmofphcre.  When  moft  concentra- 
ted, its  fpecific  gravity  is  1.504.  It  produces  heat  when  mixed 
^ith  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  many  fubflances.  Light  con- 
verts it  in  part  into  nitrous  acid.  When  entirely  deprived  of  wa- 
ter, it  fets  fire  to  oils,  to  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  to  iron  fil- 
ings, when  perfe&ly  dry;  and  to  zinc,  bifmuth,  and  tin,  when 
poured  on  them  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  It  oxygenizes  all  the  me- 
tah,  except  gold,  platinum,  and  titanium.  It  confifts  of  70*50  by 
freight,  of  oxygen,  and  29.50  of  nitrogen.     Officinal. 

201.  The  nitrates^  by  the  adion  of  fire,  furnifli  impure  oxygen 
gas,  mixed  with  nitrogen,  and  are  reduced  to  their  bafis.  By  tbe 
>dion  of  concentrated  fulphuric  aci^y  the^  s^dmit  a  white  yapouri 
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and  tbey  are  capable  of  fupporting  combuftion.    Officinal,    Ni- 
trates of  potaby  and  of  filver. 

202.  Sulphurous  acidgas  is  coloorlcfsy  incapable  of  maintaining 

combuftion,  and  deleterious  when  refpired.   It  has  a  ftrong  fufib- 

cating  odour  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.00246,  or  0.0025 1.    Water 

•  i^t  54^  ripidlj  abforbs  one- fourth  of  its  weight  of  this  gas,  and 

whcD  faturated,  acquires  the  fpecific  gravity  of  i  .040.  It  is  again 

expelled  from  it  by  heat,  but  not  by  freezing.    It  is  alfo  abforb- 

«cd  by  fulphuric  acid,  to  which  it  imparts  the  property  of  cryftalli- 

ftingyforming  what  is  called  Gdacial  fulphuric  acid  *,  oils  and  ether. 

"When  water  is  prefent,  it  is  converted  by  oxygen  gas  into  ful- 

•phuric  acid.    It  is  decompofed  by  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  fulphu- 

-retted  hydrogen  gas,  when  afliiied  by  heat.     It  oxidizes  iron, 

izinc,  and  manganefe.    It  confifts  of  85  fulphur,  atid  15  oxygen. 

20:?.  T\i^  fulpbitesy  by  the  adion  of  heat,  fumifli  fulphur,  and 
-become  fulphates.  They  are  alfo  converted  into  fulphate^,  with 
effervefcence,  and  exhalation  of  fulphurous  vapours,  by  the  ful- 
phuric, nitric,  muriatic,  and  other  acids,  and  gradually,  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  atmofphere  when  dry,  and  very  quickly  w!\en  dif- 
Iblved.  •  Officinal,     Sulphate  of  potafs  with  fulphur. 

204.  Sulphuric  acid  is  alfo  compofcdof  fulphur  and  oxygen. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a  cryftallized  or  glacial  form,  but  genenxl- 
ly  exifts  as  a  denfe  liquid  ;  fpecific  gravity  1.85  ;  (lightly  vilcid  \ 
tranfparent  and  colourlefs  *,  without  fniell  *,  of  a  ilrong  acid  tade. 

'At  36®  it  freezes ;  it  boils  at  590**.  It  has  a  ilrong  aicradion  for 
water,  abforbing  it  rapidly  from  the  atmofphere,  and  producing 
confiderable  heat  when  mixed  with  it.  It  is  decompoi'ed  by  moll 
inflammable  fubilances.  It  does  not  oxidize  gold,  platinum, 
tungften,  or  titanium.  It  decompofes  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
fulphurets,  and  reduces  all  organic  fubflances  to  charcoal.  lu 
medicine  it  is  a  powerful  refrigerant  and  antifeptic.  It  con- 
tains 56  fulphur,  and  44  oxygen.     CfficinaL 

205.  Tht  fulphates  form  fulphurets,  when  heated  to  rcdncfs 
with  charcoal,  and  furnifh  copious  precipitates  with  folutions  of 
baryta.  Officinal,  Sulphates  of  baryta,  potafs,  foda,  zinc,  cop- 
per, iron,  mercury. 

206.  Phofphorous  acid  is  a  white  fluid  of  an  oily  appearance. 
It  has  a  fetid  odour,  and  difagrecable  tafle  ;  and  gives  out  a  thick, 
white  fmoke  and  vivid  flame  when  llrongly  heated.  It  is  de- 
compofed  by  ignited  charcoal.  The  proportions  of  phofphorus 
and  oxygen  have  not  been  afcertained. 

207.  Tht  phofphites  are  fufible,  and  when  heated  inclofe  vef- 
iels  fumiih  a  little  phofphorus,  and  become  phofphates.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air,  they  emit  a  phofphorefcent  light,  and  of« 
ten  flaihes  of  flame,  accompanied  by  a  itiong  fmell  of  garlic,  and 
a  thick  white  vapour,  and  are  converted  into  phofphates. 

-  ^   ao8.  Fbofpbtic  acid  is  comppfied  of  phofphorous  acid  and  ozy- 
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gen.  It  \t  crjftallizable,  fufible,  and  vitrjcfcent.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  1.687.  It  readily  attrads  moifture  from  the  atm'o- 
Iphere,  and  then  its  fpecific  gravity  becomes  1.417.  Its  mixture 
with  water  produces  little  increafe  of  temperature.  It  is  decom- 
pofed  at  a  high  temperature  by  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  metals.  It  confifts  of  40  phofphorus  and  60  oxygen. 
2 CO.  The  pbofphates  are  cryftallizable,  fixed,  fufible,  vitri- 
fiable,and  phofphorefcent.  They  are  not  decompofed  by  charcoal. 
l"hcy  arc  folubic  in  nitric  acid  without  effcrvefcencp,  and  pre- 
cipitable  from  that  Iblution  by  lime  water.  Officinal.  Pbofr 
phate  of  foda. 

Metallic  Acids  and  their  Compounds. 

aic.  Arfenioui  acid  is  of  awhile  colour;  has  a  fharp  acrid 
tafle,  and  an  alliaceous  fmell ;  fpecific  gravity  3.706 ;  is  folublf 
in  80  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60**,  and  in  ij  at  iia**.  At 
283^  it  lublimes;  if  heated  in  clofe  veflels  is  vitrified,  and  its 
fpecific  gravity  becomes  5.000.  It  confifls  of  75  of  arfenic,  and 
25  of  oxygen,  and  is  a  moft  virulent  poifon.  Officinale 

211.  "Die  arfenites  are  fcarcely  known;  but  their  s^p}4  is 
driven  off  by  heat,  and  is  precipitated  by  all  the  acids. 

312.  Arjtmc  acid  confills  of  arfenious  acid  and  oxygen,  It  i» 
not  cryftallizable  ;  has  an  acid  cauflic  ta(ley«  and  is  not  volatile, 
but  very  fixed  and  vitrifiable.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  3.391.  It 
attrafts  moifture  frbm  the  atmofphere,  and  is  fuluble  in  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight  of  water.  By  a  red  heat  it  lofes  part  of  it^ 
oxygen,  and  becomes  arfenious  acid.  It  confills  of  8  parts  of  arfe« 
nious  acid,  and  i  of  oxygen,  or  of  65  arfenic,  and  3  c  oxygen. 

213.  The  arfenites  are  decompofed  by  charcoal  at  a  high 
temperature. 

214.  Tungjlic  acid  IS  a  while  powder  of  a  rough,  metallic,  an4 
feebly  acid  tafte.  lis  fpecific  gravity  is  3.600.  It  is  foluble  at 
112*  in  twenty  waters.  Expofed  to  heat  it  become^  yellow, 
brown,  and  laftly  black  ;  emits  no  fmoke,  and  is  not  fuled  ;  but 
lofes  its  folubiliiy  in  water.  The  fulphuric  acid  changes  its  co- 
lour to  bine,  and  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  to  a  fine  yellow. 

215.  The  tungftatn  are  little  known, 

SI 6.  Molyhdic  acid  is  a  white  powder  of  an  acid  but  metallic 
tafte.  Ici  specific  gravity  is  3.4.  It  is  not  altered  iu  the  air.  .It 
ii  melttd,  and  is  fixed,  i|i  a  covered  crucible  ^  but  when  the  cover 
is  removcfdsitfublimes 'in  awhile  fmoke^  which  condenf^s  in 
brilliant  yelloW  fcales.  It  diflblve^  at  2x2^  in  v;6o  waters.  By 
htat  it  foritis  a  blue  folutiqn  in  fblphuric  acid.  It  is  s^fo  fQ\ul)lc 
in  the  muriatiiCy  bnt  not  in  the  nitric  acid.  , . 

2x7.  The  molybdaics  are  fcarcely  known.* 

1x8.  Cbrvmic  acid  is  a  red  or  yellow  orange  powder,  of  a  par- 
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ticalari  foogh,  metiJIic;  taftc*  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  ma j  be 
obtained  in  ruby-coloured  cryffals.  It  i9  decoiupofable  bj  heat 
and  light,  pafling  to  the  ilate  of  green  ol^ide.  It  is  reduced  by 
beat  and  charcoal.     It  oxygenizes  the  muriatic  acid. 

319.  The  chromaies  are  of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour. 

220.  Columhtc  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus 
paper,  although  it  feems  infoluble  in  water.  It  isfoluble  in  boil- 
ing fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  but  not  in  the  nitric.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  folutions  by  water,  potafs,  and  foda.  With 
prufliate  of  potafs  it  forms  an  olive  green  precipitate,  and  with 
tinftnre  of  galls,  a  deep  orange  precipitate.  It  combines  with 
potafs  and  foda,  and  expels  carbonic  acid.  It  does  not  unite 
with  ammonia. 

321.  Columbate  of  potafs  refembles  boracic  acid  in  its  appear- 
ance. 

222.  Other  metallic  oxides  feem  capable  of  acidification  ; 
but  our  information  refpcding  them  is  not  yet  fuSicieot  to  en- 
able us  to  enumerate  their  properties. 

Undecomposed  Agios  and  their  Compounds. 

223.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  tranfparent  and  colourlefs.  It  dcflrojs 
life  and  extinguiihes  flame.  Its  fprci6c  gravity  is  0.002315. 
Water  is  capable  of  diflblving  about  an  equal  weight  of  it.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  then  J.joo  ',  it  is  generally  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour ;  is  very  volatile,  and  emits  white  fumes  of  a  peculiar 
iiopleafant  odonr.  The  gas  decompofes  alcohol  and  oil,  and 
deftroys  putrid  exhalations.  It  is  further  oxygenized  by  die 
nitric  acid.     Officinal,     Muriatic  acid. 

224.  The  muriates  have  a  more  or  lefs  pure  fait  tafte.  They 
are  not  aAed  upon  by  any  combuftible  boriy.  They  are  all  fo- 
luble  in  water,  and  are  the  mofl  volatile  and  mod  dii^cultly  de- 
^ompofed  by  heat  of  the  neutral  falts.  They  emit  white  fumes 
with  the  fulphuric  acid,  and  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas  with  the  • 
nitric.  Officinal.  Muriates  of  foda,  ammonia,  baryta,  lime, 
mercury,  antimony. 

225.  Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  (or,  by  contraflion,  oxy-mu* 
riatic  acid)  ^^^  is  compofed  of  muriatic  acid  84  and  oxygen  i6w 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  pungent  fmcUt  and  acria  tafle. 
It  fnpports  flame,  but  is  deleterious  when  refpired.  It  deflroys 
the  vegetable  colours.  It  oxygenizes  all oxygenixable  fubflances, 
and  repafTes  to  the  ftate  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  decompofcd^j 
light.  It  docs  not  unit^  readily  with  water.  Water  wbeo 
faturated  with  it  weighs  1.003. 

226.  The  oxy- muriates  have  lately  had  their  exigence  ieii« 
dered  doubtful  by  Mr  Chenevix. 
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217.  Hypir'Oaygim%ed  muriaiic  acid  confifts  ot  muriatic  acid 
3  J9  and  oxygen  65.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  feparate  ftate* 

218.  Hyper-wy  mttriates  givt  out  verj  pure  oxygen  gas  by  the 
a&on  of  caloric,  and  become  muriates.  Their  acid  is  exp^led 
from  them  with  nolfe,  by.  the  flronger  acids  ;  and  they  inftamd 
combuflible  bodies,  even  fpontaheoufly,  and  with  detonation; 

229.  Fluoric  acid  gas  is  invifible,  irrefpirable,  and  extin- 
guiihes  flame.  It  has  a  pungent  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
muriatic  acid.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  It  corrodes  the 
ikin.  It  is  abforbed  by  water.  Its  moil  remarkable  property 
is  that  of  diiTolving  filica.     Its  compofitioii  is  unknown. 

230.  Fluates  aflbrd,  when  treated  with  concentrated  fulphuric 
acid,  a  vapour  which  corrodes  glafs,  and  from  which  the  filica  is 
afterwards  precipitated  by  water. 

231.  Boracic  acid  mUs  in  the  form  of  fmall,  (hining,  lami- 
nated cryftals.  Specific  gravity  is  1479.  ^^  ^^  fixed  and  vi- 
trifiable  in  the  fire.  It  b  foluble  in  fifty  parts  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
property  of  burning  with  a  yellow  flame.  It  oxidizes  only  iron 
and  zinc. 

23  2.  Borates  are  vitrifiable  ;  and  their  concentrated  folutions 
aflord,  wtien  heated  with  the  ilrong  fulphuric  acid,  brilliant,  la- 
mellated  cryflals.     OJicinal,     Sub- borate  of  foda* 

Of  Compound  Oxides  and  Acips. 

233.  We  have  already  noticed  all  the  binary  coiubinations 
which  oxygcnizable  fubftances  form  with  oxygen.  Thefe  in 
general  liave  coufiderable  permanence  in  their  charafbers,  and 
admit  of  few  variations  in  the  proportions  of  their  conflituent 
principles.  But  oxygen  is  capable  of  entering  into  com- 
biaauon  at  the  fame  time  with  more  than  one  of  thefe  iimple 
oxygemxable  iubOanccs,  forming  oxides  and  acids,  with 
douule  or  triple  bafes*  which,  in  confequence  of  the  increafed 
number  of  principles,  are  fubjedt  to  greater  variations  in  the 
proportion  of  thefe,  and  are  lefs  permanent  in  their  characters. 
Thefe  are,  however,  the  fubftances  in  which  pharmacy  is 
chiefly  engaged,  as  they  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.  Chemifts,  borrowing  their  arrange* 
ment  from  natural  hiftory,  have  .almoU  always  confidered  them 
under  the  title  of  Vegetable  and  of  Animal  Subftanccs.  But 
fach  an  arrangement  is  fo  totally  unconne&ed  with  the  principles 
of  chemifiry,  that  the  imperfcd  date  of  our  knowledge  is  the 
Qolj  mciogj  that  can  be  oflfejred  for  its  continuance  ;  and  im« 
ptrica  as  that  knowledge  ii,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  even  a  very 
unperfeft  attempt,  at  a  cbemical  daifificatioa  ^  thefe  btdiesy  is  to 
be  prc&tfcsda 
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^34.  TUe  compound  oxides  are  charaderiz'ed  bj  tlie^r  great 
alterabilitj,  and  by  their  affording,  whefi  burnt  with  a  fufficienc 
quantity  of  oxygen,  both  water  and  carbonic  acid.  They  may 
ut  divided  into 


.1  .  < 


a.  Ternary  oxides,  containing  various  prop.ortions  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

b.  Quaternary  oxides,  coulilting  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen. 

235.  The  ternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  the  clafs  of  ve- 
getable fubdances,  and  are  characterized 

a.  By  their  being  converted  entirely  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  when  completely  decompofed  by  oxygen. 

b.  By  their  undergoing  the  acid  fermentation,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  air  and  water. 

r.  And  by  their  furnifhing  nitrous  gas  and  carbonic  acid, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

236.  The  quaternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  animal  fab- 
fiances,  and  are  chara^erized 

a.  By  their  furnifliing,  when  decompofed  by  oxygen,  am- 
monia as  well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

i.  By  their  becoming  putrid  from  the  adion  of  air  and 
wsrter. 

e.  Atid  by  their  fumllhing  nitrogen  gas  when  treated  with 
pitricacid. 

Ternary  Oxides. 

237.  The  ternary  oxides  may  be  fubdivid^d  into  gafeons, 
^uid,  or  eafily  fufible,  and  folid  infufible.  In  general  the  ga- 
feous  and  volatile  compound  oxiJes,  contain  the  largcft  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen,  and  the  infufible  dcnfe  oxides  the  largeft 
proportion  of  carbon. 

238.  HvdrO'Carbonous  oxides  (hydro-carbonates)  are  invifible 
elaftic  gales  of  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  irrcfpirabie  and  inca- 
pable  of  fupporting  combuftion,  infoluble  in  water,  burning  with 
oxygen  with  a  blue  lambent  flame,  and  producing  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water.  From  tltcir  fumifhtng  charcoal,  when  decom* 
pofed  by  melted  firlphur,  and  from  the  products  bf  their  corn- 


difiinguilhed  into  heavy  and  light  hydro-carbonates.'*    -    • 
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239.  The  light  hjdro-carbonpus  oxides  are  obtained  hjr  the  dif- 
tillationbf  weccharcoaly.otbj  tratf  i'mittifig  the  vajjoiirs  of  alcohol- 
through  an'  ignited  tube  :  (pecific  gravity  d.00659  to  0.00064^* 
71ie  lieavjr  hydro- carboiious  oxides  are  obtained,  hj  dlftiUation 
from  camphor,  ether,  animal  and  vegetable  fiibftances,  and  by 
collecting  the  gas  of  marfhes :  fpecific  gravity  o.ocoSo  to 
C.COC82.  The  latter  contain  more  carbon,  require  naorc  oxjrgen 
for  their  decompofition,  and  furniih  a  larger  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  lefs  water  than  the  former. 

24c.  Alcohol  is  a  tranfparent  colourlefs  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
penetrating  fofiell,  and  pungent  burning  tafle  :  fpecific  gravity  0.8. 
It  remains  fluid  in  the  greatefl  natural  or  artificial  cold.  It  boils 
at  176^,  and  in  vacuum  at  56**.  Alcohol  unites  with  water  in 
every  proportion.  During  the  combinatiou,caloric  is  evolved,  and 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  greater  than  the  mean  of 
thofe  of  the  component^.  Alcohol  diflbves  about  60  of  fulphur, 
when  they  are  prefenred  to  each  other  in  a  ftate  of  vapour.  It. 
alfo  diflblves  a  little  phofphorus.  Theie  folutions  are  decompofed 
by  water.  It  difTolves  the  bbracic  and  carbonic  acids,  ammonia, 
foJa,  and  potafs,  and  is  the  means  employed  to  obtain  the  two  lift 
in  a  ftate  of  purity.  Its  aflion  on  the  falts  is  varidus.  It  difTolves 
the  volatile  oil's,  reiins,  foaps,  balfams, camphor,  fugar,  tanning  cin- 
chon in,  extractive,  and  in  part  the  ^ummy  refins.  Alcohol  is  very 
inflammable,  and  when  kindled  it  bums  entirely  away  with  a 
blue  flame  without  fmoke.  The  produ&s  of  its  combuftion  are  car« 
bonic  acid  and  water.  Is  is  alfo  decompofed  by  being  tranfmitted 
in  the  Hate  of  vapour  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  ;  by  being 
heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies  ;  and  by  the  aftion  of  the  fulphu- 
ric,  nitric,  oxy-muriatic,  and  acetic  acids.  From  Lavoifier's  expc« 
riment  on  the  combuftion  of  alcohol,  it  was  found  by  calculation 
to  confift  of  5 1.72  oxygen,  29.88  charcoal,  and  18.40  hydrogen ; 
but  by  correcting  the  calculation  according  to  Morveau's  expe-^ 
rimcz^ts,  proving  the  compoiition  of  charcoal,  from  the  fame  ex* 
periment  alcohol  would  feem  to  confift  of  65.05  oxygen,  iS.ia 
carbon,  and  16.73  hydrogen.     Ojficinal- 

241.  Ejthtr  is  a  tranfparent  colourlefs  fluid,  of  a  very  fragant 
odour,  and  hot  pungent  tafte  :  fpecific  gravity  0.758.  It  freezes 
and  cryftallizesat— 46^.  It  boils  at  98®,  and  in  vacuum  at — 20®. 
It  is  very  foli^ble  in  air,  and  during  its  evaporation  it  produces  an 
iotenfe  degree  of  cold.  It  is  foluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  in 
alcohol  in  every  proportioiv  It  difTolves  a  fmall  portion  of  phof- 
phorus, and  the  folution  is  decompofed  by  alcohol.  It  abforbs  ni- 
trous gas,  combines  with  ammonia,  and  difTolves  the  volatile  oils, 
refins,  and  caoutchouc.  Ether  is  extremely  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  white  flame.  Its  vapour  explodes  when  kindled  in 
coatad  with  oxygen  gas.  It  is  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid, 
oxy-muriatic  acid  gas,  suid  by  being  tranfmitted  through  a  red*. 

C3 
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hot  percekin  tube.  Iti  conftitueats  are  oxrgen»  carbooi  and 
bjdiogen,  the  jproportions  not  afcertained.  djfficinal. 
.  242.  Fixed otlt  are  tranfparent,  more  or  lefs  coloured,  fomewhat 
yifcidt  inodorous  fluids,  having  a  mild  tafte  and  unfhious  feel.  In 
the  different  fpecies  the  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  0.9403  to 
o»9i53-  T|ie  point  of  congelation  alfo  differs  cbhfiderably,  but  in 
general  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the 
atmofphere.  Their  boiling  point  exceeds  600^ ,  and  by  being 
converted  into  vapour,  they  become  empy  reumatic.  Fixed  o\\%  do 
not  feem  capable  of  combining  with  charcoal,  but  are  freed  from 
impurities,  by  being  filtered  through  hot  charcoal.  When  aflifled 
by  heat,  they  diffolve  fulphur  and  phofphorus.  They  may  be 
blended  with  fugar  and  gum  by  trituration  as  in  emulfions,  ami 
they  diffolve  the  volatile  oils,  and  refins,  and  gummy  refins. 
lyith  the  alkalies  and  earths  they  form  (oaps«  and  with  metallic 
Oizides  plafiers.  They  are  not  foluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol. 
They  unite  readily  with  oxygen,  which  renders  thtrm  con- 
crefcible.  Thofe  oils  which  dry  without  lofing  their  tranfpa- 
rency,  as  linfeed  oil,  are  termed  drying  oils,  in  contradiftindion 
to  the  fat  oils  which  from  expofure  become  white,  opaque,  and 
thick,  and  remain  greafy,  fuch  as  oil  of  olives  or  of  ajmonds. 
When  they  become  rancid,  they  undergo  a  farther  degree  of 
decoxfipofition,  and  are  found  to  contain  iebacic  acid.  Oil  in  the 
fiate  of  vapour  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  white  flame. 
When  the  combuflion  is  complete,  the  produ&s  are  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water,  but  in  general  foot  is  depofited  The  fuiphuric 
acid  renders  the  fixed  oils  brown  and  thick,  and  converts  them 
into  water  and  charcoal.  The  nitric  acid  oxygenizes  them. 
The  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  blanches  them,  and  renders 
Ihem  concrete  like  tallow  or  waX'  The  oils  oxidize  feveral 
of  the  metals,  and  are  oxidized  by  feveral  of  their  oxides.  From 
Ifuvoificr's  experiment  on  the  combuilion  of  olive  oil,  its  confti- 
ttient  principles  were  elU mated  at  79  charcoal  and  2 1  hydrogen  \ 
%\\\  by  correftion  they  appear  to  be  50.3*;  carbon,  vo.23  hydro- 
gen, and  29.38  oxygen.  OfficinaL  Oil  of  almond^,  linfeed, 
olives,  mullard,  callor  oil,  and  cocoa  butter. 

243.  lat  and  tatiow  fcarcely  differ  from  the  fixed  oils,  except 
in  being  more  concrete  and  more  difpofed  to  rancidity.  Fat 
melts  between  92^  and  127°.  Tallow  isftill  lefsfufible.  They 
cannot  be  converted  into  vapour  without  fufferine  decompoli- 
tion,  and,  when  melted,  leave,  like  oil,  a  greafy  (lam  on  paper. 
Officinal.     Mutton  fuet,  axunge. 

244.  Wax  is  a  folid,  of  confiderable  confidence,  granulated  and 
cryflalline  in  its  fra&urc,  of  a  whi^e  colour,  and  without  any  re- 
markable odour  or  tafte.  It  foftens  and  becomes  plaftic  when 
yrtry  (lightly  heated  \  at  142''  it  melts  \  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  is  in  part  vaporized  and  decompolicd,  and  its  vapour  is  inflam- 
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mable.   It  refifts  in  a  remarkftble  depee  the  aftioti  of  the  acids ; 
bnt  in  moft  of  its  other  properties  it  refembles  the  fixe^  oils. 
From  its  combnftion  it  appears  to  confift  of  carbon  53-12,  hj-* 
drqgea  16.91,  and  oxygen  ^0.97 ;  or,  according  to  the  former' 
calculation,  cf  Ba.aS  charcoal,  and  17.7a  hydrogen.     Officinal 

245.  Spif'inactti  uizj  be  obtained  cryftalliaed  in  white  argeh- 
tiDe  plates,  of  an  unduous  feel  and  tafte,  and  a  vapid  fmell.  It 
melts  berw<!en  90^  and  95^,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  tnaj 
be  f»:>limed  almoft  unchanged.  Its  vapoar  is  inflammable,  ancT 
Its  flame  is  bright,  clear,  and  without  fmell.  Bj  expofure  to  air 
it  becomes  rancid,  h  is  foluble,  efpeciallj  by  the  affiftancepf 
heat,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In  its  other  properties  it  agrees 
with  the  lijced  oils,  with  which  it  unites  very  readily  by  fufion* 
Mufcular  flvlh  by  long  maceration  in  water  is  converted  into  a 
I'ubfiance  very  analogous  to  fpermaceti,  but  more  fufible,  melting 
at  82" ;  and  biliary  cakuli  often  confift  of  another,  which  is  mnch 
lei's  fufible,  requiring  a  heat  of  192^  for  its  fnfion.  For  all  thefo 
varieties,  Fourcroy  has  propofed  the  generic  nanie  Aiifocert. 
Cjficinal.     Spermaceti. 

246.  Soaps  are  combinations  of  the  fluid  or  concrete  fixed  oils 
with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides.  The  alkaline  foaps  havt 
an  unpleafant  tafie  and  peculiar  fmell,  form  a  milky  folution  with 
water,  and  a  tranfparent  one  with  alcohol,  and  are  powerfully  de- 
tergent. White  foap  is  made  of  fbda  and  olive  oil  or  tallow. 
Brown  foap  contains  alfo  reiin.  Soft  (oap  confifts  of  potafs  and 
whale  oil :  The  white  fpots  in  it  are  from  the  addition  of  a  little 
fallow.  The  "olatile  liniment  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  a  foap  of 
aiamonia  and  olive  oil.  The  alkaline  foaps  are  decompofed  by 
all  the  earthy  falts.  The  alkali  of  the  foap  combines  with  the 
acid  of  the  falts,  and  an  earthy  foap  is  formed  from  the  union  of 
Che  earth  and  oil.  The  earthy  foaps  are  infoluble  in  water: 
The  alkaline  foaps  ai*e  decompofed  in  the  fame  way  by  the  me- 
tallic  (alts.  The  metallic  foaps  are  alfo  infoluble  in  water : 
many  of  them  are  foluble  in  oil,  and  fome  of  them  in  alconM. 
Officinal.     Soaps  of  foda  and  ammonia. 

247.  Flajlers  are  alfo  combinations  of  oil  with  metallic  oxides. 
Tliey  are  prepared  by  their  immediate  aftion  on  each  other. 
Olive  oil  and  litharge  are  moll  commonly  employed.  Officinal. 
Litharge  plafter. 

248.  Volatile  oiisdiScT  from  the  fixed  oils  moft  remarkably  in 
being  vaporized  unchanged  by  a  heat  under  21a"  -,  by  evaporating 
completely  without  leaving  a  flam  on  paper ;  by  being  fapid, 
often  pnngent  and  odorous;  and  by  being  foluble  in  alcohol, and 
to  a  certain  degree  in  water.  They  are  moie  inflammable  than 
the  fixed  oils,  and  bum  with  a  larve  white  fl.ime,  emit  a  great 
deal  ot  fmoke,  and  require  more  oxygi  n  tor  ihcir  combufiion. 
By  exfiofure  to  air  they  become  coloured  and  thick,  and  are  at 
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lad  converted  into  an  almoft  inodorous  xefiii.  They  are  ^fo  oxi- 
dized and  converted  into  refins  by  muriate  of  mercury,  and  mu- 
riate of  antimony ;  the  acids  ad  on  them  with  great  violence,  and] 
axe  even  capable  uf  inflamiue  them.  On  the  other  liand^  they 
refill  confiderably  the  adion  of  the  alkalies.  In  their  other  ge- 
neral properties  they  agree  with  the  fixed  oils,  from  which  they 
feem  to  differ  in  compofition,  only  in  containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  hydrogen.  In  other  refpeds,  thefe  oils  are  infinitely  va- 
ried, efpecially  in  their  tafie  and  odour.  Some  are  as  limpid  as 
water,  others  are  viicid,  others  congeal  on  a  flight  diminution  of  - 
te^iperature,  and  are  even  naturally  ^onrete,  and  others  are  ca- 
pable of  forming  cryftalltzations.  Their  predominant  colours 
are  the  different  fhades  of  yellow  and  red,  but  there  are  alfo 
blue,  green,  and  glaucous  effential  oils.  Their  fpecific  gravity 
varies  from  0.8697  to  i.0439«  Officinal.  Oil  of  anife,  cajeput, 
caraway,  fennel,  juniper,  lavender,  mace, origanum,  pennyroyal, 
peppermint,  pimento,  ro&mary,  rue,  iafiafras,  favin,  fpearmint« 
•  turpentine,  cloves,  and  all  aromatic  or  cdorous  fubftances.  Em» 
fyreumUtic  oils^  oil  of  amber,  of  hartihorn,  of  petroleum. 

249.  Refini  are  concrete  fubfianccs,  pofleffing  a  certain  degree 
of  tranfparency,  and  are  generally  of  an  amber  or  brownifli^red 
colour.  Their  texture  is  homogeneous,  and  their  fradure  vitreous, 
l^hey  are  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  which  readily  agglutinates. 
Their  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  i  0432  to  1.2289.  They  have 
little  taile  or  fmell.   Ihey  are  eledrics.  £xpofed  to  a  certain  de- 

Srce  of  heat,  they  melt,  without  lufiering  alteration,  but  they  are 
ecompoied  when  converted  into  vapour.  Their  vapour  is  in- 
flammable, and  burns  with  a  large  flrong  flame  and  a  great  deal  of 
foot.  Refins  unite  bV  fufion  with  fulphur,  difiicultly  with  phof- 
phorus.  They  are  (oluble  ia  alculiyl,  the  fixed  and  the  volatile 
oils,  and  alkalies,  and  iu  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide 
gtiS.  They  arc  infoluble  in  water,  and  are  pot  aded  upon  by  me- 
tallic oxides.  Officinal,  Pine  refins,  dragons  blood,  guaiac,  bal- 
^'  lalbs  of  Peru,  Tolu,  Gilead,  and  Canada,  turpentine,  benzoin^ 
'a-     Aorax,  olibanum,  tacamahac,  malliche,  fandarac,  elcmi. 

Amber,  copal,  and  about  oue-fifUi  of  fandarac,  differ  from  the 
refins  in  not  being  foluble  in  alcohol  without  particular  manage- 
ment. 

250.  Camphor  is  a  concrete  friable  fubffance,  of  a  white  colour, 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  tranfparency,  and  a  cryftalline  ap* 
pearance,  fpecific  gravity  0.9887.  Its  talte  is  bitter  and  acrid, 
and  its  fmell  penetrating  and  peculiar.  It  is  evaporated  unchan- 
ged by  a  heat  of  143",  but  may  be  melted  by  fuddcnly  expofing 
It  to  302*.  The  vapour  when  condenfed  cryiiallizes  in  hexagon- 
al plates.  Its  vapour  is  exceedinglv  inflammable,  and  when 
kindled  it  burns  with  a  very  white  flame  and  a  great  deal  of 
fmokc,  and  leaves  no  refiduum.  I'he  produds  of  its  combuilion 
are  carbonic  acid  gas,  charcoal,  and  water.    Camphor  is  foluble 
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in  alcohol  and  in  the  acids.    From  thefe  folutloos  it  19  precipi- 
tated bj  water.     It  is  alfofoluble  in  hot  oils,  both  Vobtilis^  Siild^ 
fixedy  but  on  cooling  fepa'rates  from  theffi  in  pliixtiofe  tryftals.' . 
It  is  infoluble  in  water,  and  i^  not  a&ed  on  bj  the  alkaliies,  me-' 
tals  or  metallic  oxides.   By  repeated  diftillation  with  nitric  ^cid»- 
it  is  converted  into  a'peculiar  acid.    It  exiils  in  many  vegetables^ 
but  b  chiefly  procured  from'  the  laurus  camphora.     Officinal. 

251.  Starch  is  a  fine  white  powder,  generally  concreted  in 
friable  hexagonal  columns^.  £mooth  to  the  feel,  and  emitting  a 
particular  found  when  comprefled.  It  has  neither  taile  nor  fmelU 
It  is  decompofed  by  heat.  It  is  not  foluble  in  cold  water  nor  in 
alcohol.  Warm  water  converts  it  into  a  kind  of  pafte»  which  oa 
cooling  aflumes  a  gelatinous  form,  lliis  jelly  when  dried  by^ 
heat  becomes  tranfparent  and  brittle  like  gum,  but  is  not  foluble 
in  cold  water.  Starch,  after  beinff.  thus  diflblved  in  hot  water, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  its>  original  ftate.  It  is  precipitated  by  in* 
fufion  of  galls,  and  the  precipitate  isfoluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
act  in  alc(^ol.    OfficiuaL    Wheat,  iUrcfa;  flour,  barley,  oats. 

152.  Sugar  is  a  hardy  but  brittle  fubftance,  of  a  white  colour^ 
difpofed  to.f orm  iemi. trait iparentcryftallizations,  of  a  fweet'tafle^'^ 
uid  without  fmell.  When  heated  fufiijciently  it  melts,  is  decom- 
pofed, emits  a  peculiar  fmell  (Garoniel),and  .becomes  inflamed. 
Sugar  at  40^  is  foluble  in  its  own:  weight  of  water,  and  in.ftill 
lefs  at  212^.  It  is  alfoXdlnble  in  about  four  parts  of  boiling  alco* 
hoi.  It  combines  wiilt  volatile  oils,  and  renders  them  mifcible 
with  water.  It  alfo  unices  with  pota^  and  lime*  It  is  decOr^t 
pofed  by  the  concentrated  fulphucic  vand  nitric. acids*  According 
to  Lavoifier's  experimetits,  it  confifbof  ^^^^6  oxy^n,  17389 car- 
bon, and  10.35  hydrogen  ;  or,  according  to  the  original  caiicula« 
tion,  of  64  oxygen,  28  charcoal,  and  8  hydrogen.  Qfficimain  Su- 
gar, honey,  manna.  Subftances  ccmtaining  fugar,  liquorice,  iar- 
cocoU,  logwood,  figs,  raifinsi  currants,  caffia  fifluU,  pruoes. 

253.  jtlly  is  contained  in  tne- juices  of  acid  fruits.  It.  is  depo- 
fited  from  them  in  tbe  form  of  a  foft  tremulous  mafs,  almod  cxn 
lourlefs,  and  agreeable  to  the  taile.  It  is  fcarcely  folubie  in  cold 
water,  but  very  foluble  in  hot  water;  and  when  the  folutioa 
cools,  it  again  alfumes  a  gelatinous  form.  Withjfugar  its  com- 
bination is  well  known.  By  long  boiling  it  lofes  this  property 
of  congealing.  When  'dried,  it  becomes  tranfparent,  hard,  and 
brittle,  referobling  gum.  It  combines  with  the  alkalies,  and  is 
converted  by  the  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  Officinale  Aci« 
duloos  fmits. 

254.  7anninf  when  completely  dried,  is  a  brittle  fubftance)  oi 
a  black  colour,  and  vitreous  fraaure  ;  it  is  foluble  in  alcohol  i  it 
is  much,  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  iblutioil 
has  a  dark-brown  colour,  allringent  taile,  and  peculiar  fmeU;  it 
is  precipitated  by  acids,  in  the  torm  of  a  viiVid  fluid,  like  pitgh  \ 
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it  is,tIfo  precipitated  b^  carbonate  of  potab  in  yellow  flakes ;  it 
forms  an  infoluble  elafkic  precipitate  vrith  gelatin,  and  dark  blue 
or  black  precipitates  with  iron.  Mr  Hatchett  has  lately  pre- 
pared a  fpecics  of  tannin  artificially,  by  the  aAion  of  nitrous 
acid  on  charcoal.  Officinale  Galls,  uva  urfi,  torraentil,  rhubarb, 
farfaparilla,  St  Lucie  cinchona,  fwietenia,  fimarouba,  filis  ma?, 
kino,  catechu,  falix. 

QUATEEHART  OxiDES. 

155.  Cum^  when  pure,  is  tranfparent  and  coiourlefs,  eafily  re- 
duced to  powder;  witheutfmeU,  and  of  a  (lightly  fwectiih  taile. 
It  is  very  foluble  in  water,  and  its  foiution  is  glutinous.  The  £0- 
Intion  of  gum  in  water  conftitutes  mucilage  \  it  is  thick  and  ad- 
befive,  and  Iboa  dries  when  ezpofed  to  the  air.  Gum  is  alfo  fo- 
luble in  the  weak  acids ;  but  is  totally  infoluble  in  alcohol,  which 
CTen  precipitates  it  from  mucilage.  When  triturated  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil  or  refin,  it  renders  them  mifcible  with  water^ 
Gum  is  very  little  difpofed  to  fpontaneous  decompofition  :  ^vcn 
^ncilage  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without  change  -,  but  it  is 
decompofed  by  the  ftrong  acids.  By  oxygenizement  with  ni.- 
tric  acid,  it  forms  Cucceilively  mucous,  malic,  and  oxalic  acid ) 
with  oxy^muriatic  acid  it  forms  citric  acid.  When  expofed  to 
heat,  it  does  not  melt,  but  foftens,  fwclla,  and  becomes  charred 
and  incinerated.  Its  products  are  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  empyreumatic  pii,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
•cetotts  acidi  combined  with  a  little  ammonia.  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  fay  it  ccoGfts  of  65.38  oxygen,  33.08  carbon,  and 
II. 54  hydrogen.  Cruick  thanks  has  however  demooilrated,  that 
it  contains  ttiuogen  and  lime^  and  has  rendered  it  probable  that 
it  differs  from  fugar  in  containing  more  carbon  and  leCi  oxygen. 
Ojficin'ai*    Gum  Arabic,  linfeed,  quincefeed. 

256.  Tra^acantb  is  opaque  aiui  white, difficultly  pulverixable, 
■ot  fweeiifli,  very  fparingly  foluble  in  water,  but  abforbing  and 
forming  a  pafte  with  a  lar^  quantity.  Its  foiution  is  adbefive. 
but  cannot  be  drawn  out  mto  threads.  It  moulds  readily,  and 
acquires  a  fetid  fmcll.  It  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  mercury* 
It  is  infoluble  in  alcdiol,  and  feems  to  conuin  more  nitrogen 
imd  lime  than  gum  does.     Officimal.     Tragacanth. 

357.  Extra&i^t  is  foluble  in  water,  efpccially  when  hotf  and 
in  alcohol  \  it  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  weak  aK:ids,  but  is  infoluble  in 
ether.  It  attradb  moifture  from  the  acmofphere  ;  and  when  dif- 
iblved  in  water,  it  abforbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  infoluble  in 
arater;  it  is  alfo  altered  and  precipitated  by  oxy- muriatic  acid} 
it  has  a  ftrong  affinity  for  alumina,  and  decompofes  feveral  me* 
tillic  folu.     It  is  found  in  almott  all  plantSi  bat  can  fcarcely  be 
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procured  Ceptrate,  fo  ths^t  its  charadert  are  not  well  afcertaincd. 
Officinal.     Saffron,  aloes. 

25  8.  Gum-r^Ms^  in  ftrifi  propriety,  (hould  not  be  noticed  here» 
as  they  are  fecondary  compounds,  and  probably  vaxy  much  in 
tlieir  nature.  They  feem  to  be  compounds  of  refin  with  extract 
tive  and  eflcntial  oil,  and  perhaps  other  immediate  principles, 
not  yet  afcertained.  OjicinaL  Gum  ammoniac^  galbanum, 
fcammony,  aiLffftida,  gamboge,  myrrh,  (agapenum,  oUbanum. 

250.  Bitter  principle^  (Thomfon),  inteniely  bitter,  ofayeU 
low  lib  colour,  dudile  while  foft,  brittle  while  dry,  not  fufible, 
foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  not  cryftallizable,  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  filver,  acetate  of  lead.  OjicinaL  Quaffia,  gen« 
tiao»  colocynth,  broom»  fimarouba,  dandelion,  colomba,  mar^h 
trefoil,  leffer  centaury,  bleflcd  thiftle,  different  fpecies  of  arte- 
Biifia,  cinchona  jaipaicenfis* 

260.  Narcotic  pviucitU  cryllallizable,  foluble  in  about  400 
parts  of  boiling  water,  foluble  in  cold  water,  foluble  in  24  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol,  foluble  in  hot  ether,  in  all  acids,  and  in  hot 
volatile  oils,  fufible,  not  volatile,  highly  narcotic*  Oj^inal. 
Opium,  laduca,  belladonna,  hyoCciamus,  hemlock,  ftramoniuou 

261.  jicr id  principle ^  foluble  in  alcohol,  water,  acids  and  aU 
kalies,  rifes  in  dill  illation  with  water  and  alcpdol,  volatile,  not 
•eutralized  by  allulies  or  acids.  QJkinal.  Squills,  garlic,  col« 
chicum,  alarum,  arum,  hellebore,  bryony,  iris,  ranunculus^  digi- 
talis, viola,  fcurvygrals,  muflard. 

262  Cincbonin^  not  acrid,  foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  pre« 
cipiuted  by  infuiion  of  galls ;  precipitate  foluble  in  alcohoU 
Officinal.  Cinchona  officmalisi  colomba,  anguftura,  ipecacuaPt 
piper,  opium,  capficum. 

263.  Indigo  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  light  and  friable,  witli« 
out  tafle  or  fmell,  infoli^ble  in  water,  alcoholi  ether,  and  oilf^ 
forming  a  deep  blue  folution  with  iulphnric  acid  when  precipi- 
tated from  acids ;  foluble  in  alkalies,  becoming  ^rcjei^.  U  is  ob- 
caificd  from  the  indigofera  tinfioria,  and  ifatis  tui^ria* 

264.  CaoittcboMCt  when  fmoke  has  not  been  employed  in  dry- 
ing it.  is  of  a  white  colour,  foft,  pliable,  extremely  elaftic,  andl 
difficoltly  torn  -,  fpeciiic  gravity  0.9335  ^  inalterable  by  expofure 
to  air  ;  infoluble  m  water,  but  loftened,  fo  that  its  edges  may  be 
made  to  adhere  to  each  other ;  iofoluble  in  alcohol  *,  foluble. 
Without  alteration,  in  ether  waflied  with  water,  and  in  re&ificd 
pccrolcom  i  foluble  m  vohtile  oils  *,  and  fufible  by  heat,  but  alter* 
cd,  fu  that  it  remains  glutinous  after  evaporation  and  cooling  i  in- 
laanmaole  i  infoluble  in  alkalies,  and  decompofcd  by  the  ftrong 
acids.  Its  decompofition  proves  that  itconiiits  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  prmcipally  irom  Hscvea 
caoutchouc  and  Jatropha  elaftica  in  South  America,  and  the  Fi« 
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cus  Ipdica,  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  and  Urceola  elaftica  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

065.  Suhir  conftitutes  the  ep2dern:ii3  of  all  vegetables.  On 
the  quercus  fiiber  it  is  thickened  by  art  in  a  farprifing  degree, 
and  forms  common  cork.  It  is  a  light  eladic  fubilance,  verj  in- 
flannnable,  burning  with  a  l>right  white  flame,  and  leaving  a 
very  fpongy  charcoal ;  it  is  not  foluble  in  any  menftruum  ;  it 
is  decompofed  by  nitric. acid,  and  is 'converted  into ^  peculiar 
acid,  and  aa  unduous  fubflance. 

^66.  Wood,  (Lignin  ?).when  feparated  from  all  the  other  mat- ^ 
ters  with  which  it  is  combined  in  vegetables,  is  a  pulverulent, 
fibrous,  or  lamelhted  body,  more  or  le^  coloured,  of  confiderable 
weight,  without  taile  or  Imell,  and  infoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
When  expofed  to<fufiicient  heat,  it  is  decomposed  without  melt- 
iitg-or  fwelltng,  and  is  converted  into  charcoal  without  any  change' 
of  form.  Its  produds,  by  combu (lion.  Ire  carbonic  acid,  and 
ctrrburetted'Tiydrogen  gas,  water,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetous 
acid*  By'hitric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  the  malic,  oxalic,  and 
tcetous  acids.    It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  ikeleton  of  all  vegetables. 

167.  -Gelatin,  when^exficcated,  is  a  hard,  elailic,  femi-tranfpa- 
rent  fubftaace,  refembling  horn;  having  a  vitreous  fradhire :  inal« 
terable  in  the  air,  foluble  in  boiling  water,  and  forming  with  it 
a  gelatinous  mafs  oh  cooling  v  it  is  alfo  foluble,  but  lefs  readily^ 
in' cold  water.  It  is  folnblu  in  acids,  even  when  much  diluted^ 
ft&d  alfo  in  the  alkalies.  Itisrprecipitated  by  tannin,  with  which 
it  forms  a  thick,  yellow  prc^cipitate,  foon  concreting  into  an  ad- 
hcfive,  elaftrc  |mafs,  readify  -drying  in  the  air,  and  forming  a 
brittle  fubilahce,  of  a  refinons  appearance,  exadly  refembling 
oveftanncd* leather;  very  foluble  in  ammonia,  and  foluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  alfo  precipitated  coploufly  by  carbonate 
of  potafs,  attd  b^  alcohol ;  both  precipitates  being  foluble  in 
water.  The*  fblotion  of  gelatin  in  water,  firil  becomes  acid, 
and  ^fteHrards  putrid.  When  decompofed  by  nitric  acid 
or  heaT,  its-  produds  ftiew  that  it  contains  only  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen.  It  is  principally  contained  in  the  'cellu* 
l&r,  membmnousy  and  tendinous  parts  of  animals,  and  forms  an 
important  article  of  nourifhment.  Glue  and  iiinglnCs,  which  are 
much  employed  in  the  arts,  are  almoll  pure  gelatin.  Officinat 
Ifinglafs,  comu  cervi. 

268.  Albumtn  is  a  brittle,  tranfparent  fubflance,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  glutinous  tafle,  without  fmell.  readily  foluble  in  cold 
urater,  infolublein  boiling  water,  but  fofcenedand  rendered  opaque 
mfad  white  when  thrown  into  it;  infoluble,  and  retaining  its 
tranfparency  in  alcohol ;  fwelling ;  becoming  brown,  and  decrepi- 
tating when  fuddenly  expofed  to  heat.  It  generally  exifts  in  theform 
%f  %  vifcid,  tranfparent  fluid,  having  little  tafte  or  fmelli  and  readily 
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foluble  in  cold  water.  When  expofed  to  a  temperature  of  i<^q^.» 
it  coagulates  into  a  white  opaque  mafs,  of  confideral>le  conuft- 
encj  \  it  is  aUb  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  acidsi  and  remark- 
ably by  muriate  of  mercury.     Albumei\  forms  witti  tannin  a 
yellow  precipitate,  infoluble  in  water.     Coagulated  aibumtn  \» 
not  foluble  either  in  cold  or  in  boiling  water..     It  is  foluble, 
but  with  decompofition,  in  the  alkalies  and  al.kali4^/eartjis.     It 
is  alfo  foluble  in  the  acids,  greatly  diluted,  but  may  be  preci^- 
pitated  from  them  by  tannin.     When  Qowly  dried,  it  becomes 
brittle,  tranfparent  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  refembliAg  amber. 
When  dccompoled  by  nitric  acid  or  heat,  it  is  found  to  contain 
more  nitrogen  than  gelatin  does.     White  of  egg  confifts  of  al- 
bumen»  combined  with  a  very  little  foda,  fulphur,  and  pho(phate 
of  lime.     Albumen  alfo  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  lerum 
of  the  blood,  and  is  found  in  the  fap  of  vegetables.     It  is  high- 
ly  nutritious.    Officinal,    White  of  egg. 

269.  Fibrin  is  of  a  white  colour,  without  tafle  or  fmell, 
tough  and  elallic,  but  when  dried,  Iiard  and  almoft  brittle.  It 
is  not  foluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  The  concentrated  cauftic 
alkalies  form  with  it  a  kind  of  fluid  vifcid  foap.  it  is  diflblved 
even  by  the  weak  and  diluted  acids  -,  but  it  undergoes  fome 
change,  by  which  it  acquires  the  properties  of  jellying,  and 
being  foluble  in  hot  water.  By  maceration  in  water,  it  becomes 
putrid,  and  is  converted  into  adipocere.  By  long  boiling  in 
water,  it  is  rendered  tough  and  corneous.  When  decompofed 
by  heat  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion 
ui  nitrogen.  It  forms  the  bafis  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  and  is 
contained  in  fmall  quantity  in  the  blood.  The  gluten  of  wheat 
does  not  feem  to  differ  from  it  in  any  important  property.  It 
is  eminently  nutritious. 

270.  Urea  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  micaceous  cry- 
ftals,  in  groups,  forming  a  mafs  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour, 
adhering  to  the  veflel  containing  it ;  difficult  to  cut  or  break  ; 
hard  and  granulated  in  its  centre,  gradually  becoming  foft,  and 
of  the  confiftency  of'honey  on  its  furface ;  of  a  itrong,  difguiling, 
alliaceous  odour ;  of  an  acrid,  pungent,  difagreeable  talte.  It 
is  deliquefcent ;  its  folution  caufes  a  fcnfible  diminution  of 
temperature  ^  it  is  alfo  foluble  in  alcohol,  efpecially  when  af- 
fitted  by  heat*  On  cooling,  the  alcoholic  folution  depofits  cry- 
flab  of  pore  urea.  By  the  application  of  heat,  it  melts,  fwells 
rapidly,  and  at  the  fame  time  begins  to  be  decompofed,  emit- 
ting an  infupportably  fetid  odour,  and  is  converted  into  car- 

•  booare  of  ammonia,  and  carburet^ed  hydrogen- gas.     Urea  is 

charred  by  concentrated  fulphurii;  aoid  ^  <iiluted  f ulphur ic '#efd 

.aided  by  heat;  h  capable  of  converting  it  entirely  into  acetous 

'  %cid  and  ammonia^    concentrated  'nitrons  acid  decompofestt 

with  rapidiCjFi' dduced  nitric  tdtd^-ai^d  by- heat^  cKang^s*4t 

ilmoft  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen  gas  \  mxi« 
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ipiatic  acid  diflblves  and  preferves  it ;  oxj-muriatic  acid  con« 
verts  it  into  ^monia  arid  carbonic  acid ;  potafs  aided  b j  heat, 
converts  it  into  the  carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammonia.  It  in- 
tuences  the  form  of  the  cryltalntation  of  the  muriates  of  am* 
monia  and  foda.  The  folution  of  urea  in  water  varies  in  colour 
from  a  deep  brown  to  pair  jelloWy  according  to  its  quant  ity^ 
With  eight  parts  of  water  it  is  perfeAl;  fluid ;  it  fcarcely  un- 
dergoes fpontaneous  decompofition  when  pure,  btit  the  addition 
of  lome  albumen  occafions  it  to  putrefj  lapidly.  Bj  repeated 
diftillation  it  is  completely  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. With  nitric  acid  it  fbrms  a  pearlj  crjritalline  precipitate  ; 
it  alfo  forms  precipitates  with  the  nitrates  of  lead,  met'cury, 
and  filver.  It  is  not  precipitated  hj  tannin  or  i^ailtc  acid.  Urea 
is  onljr  obtained  from  unne  by  evaporating  the  folution  of  a 
thick  extraft  of  urine  in  alcohol. 

CoMFOUND  Acids. 

271.  The  compound  acids  poflcfs  the  properties  of  acids  in 
general ;  but  they  are  diftinguiflird  from  the  acids  with  iim- 
pie  bafes,  by  their  great  alterabiiity. 

aya.  The  ternary  acids  comcide  nearly  with  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  are  chara^rized  by  their  being  converted  entirely 
into  water,  and  carbonic  acid  when  completely  decompofed  by 
oxygen. .  lliey  coofift  of  various  proportions  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen. 

273.  The  quaternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  animal 
acids;  and  are  characteriLed  by  their  furniihing  ammonia  as 
Well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  when  decompofed. 

T£RVART  Acids. 

274.  Atttic  acid  is  a  tranfparent  and  colourlelis  fluid,  of  an 
extremely  pungent  fmell  and  a  caulhc  acia  talte,  capable  of  red- 
denm>(  and  blifiering  the  Ikin.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  its  va- 
pour is  highly  inflammable  i  it  combines  with  water  in  every 
proportion  ;  it  combines  with  fugar,  mucilage,  volatile  oils,  al- 
coiu>li  it  diflTolwes  borate  acid,  and  ablorbs  carbonic  acid  gas; 
il  is  formed  by  the  acidification  of  lugar,  and  oy  the  decompo  • 
fitioQ  of  fome  other  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  by  heat 
or  acids,  it  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric  and  nitric  iicids^ 
and  by  heat.  The  proportions  of  its  coniiituenu  are  not  afcer. 
tained.  In  its  ordinary  Itate,  it  has  only  an  acid  talte,  a  pleaiant 
odour,  fpecific  gravity  i.ooojt  congeals  and  cryftallizes  at  —-22^9 
ud  ia  vaporiaed  at  %  1 2^«     (ificimal. 

275.  Acetaies  are  very  foluble  in  water  \  are  decompofed  b/ 
licat,  by  expofure  of  their  foluuons  to  the  air,  and  by  ^  ftroog« 
or  acids.    Q^im/.    AccU4#  af  ppcafs^  kad,  mercury. 
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^76.  Oxalic  acii  is  obtained  in  quadrangular  cryftals,  tranf- 
parent  and  colourlefs,  of  a  very  acid  tafle.  They  are  folttbie 
in  their  own  weight  dF  water  at  212*,  and  in  about  two  waters 
at  65^.  Boiling  alcohol  dilTolves  fomewhat  more  than  half 
its  weight,  and  at  an  ordinary  temperature  a  little  more  than 
one-third.  It  is  foluble  in  the  muriatic  and  acetous  acids.  It 
is  decompofed  by  heat,  fulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Fourcroy,  it  confifts  of  77  oxygen,  13  carbon,  and  lO 
hydrogen. 

277.  Oxalates  are  decompofed  by  heat ;  form  a  white  preci- 
pitate with  lime-water,  which  is  foluble  in  acetic  iicid,  after 
being  expofcd  to  a  red  heat.  The  earthy  oxalates  are  very 
fparingly  foluble  in  water ;  the  alkaline  oxalates  are  capable  of 
combining  with  excefs  of  acid,  and  become  lefs  foluble.  % 

278.  Tartaric  acid  varies  in  the  forms  of  its  cryilals ;  its 
fpecific  gravity  is  z.5962  ;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air  ;  it  is  de- 
compofed by  heat ;  it  diifolves  readily  in  water,  and  the  foln. 
tioo  is  not  decompofed  by  expofure,  unlefs  very  dilute ;  it  may 
be  changed  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  According  to  Four- 
croy,  it  confifts  of  70.5  oxygen,  19.0  carbon,  and  10.5  hydro- 
gen.    OjfficinaL     £xifis  in  tamarinds,  grapes,  &c. 

279.  Tartrates^  by  a  red  heat,  are  converted  into  carbonates. 
The  earthy  tartrates  are  fcarcely  foloble  in  water  :  the  alkaline 
tartrates  are  foluble;  but  when  combined  with  excefs  of  acid^ 
ihey  become  much  lels  foluble.  The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of 
combining  at  the  feme  time  with  two  bafes.  When  tartrates 
are  digefted  in  fulphuric  acid,  the  tartaric  acid  is  feparated,  and 
is  recognized  by  forming  a  gritty  precipitate  with  a  fplution  of 
potafs.  Officinal.  Super- tartrate  of  potafs,  tartrate  of  pocafs 
and  foda. 

180.  Citric  acid  cryftallizes  in  rhomboidal  p  ifms,  which 
fuffer  no  change  from  expofure  to  the  air,  and  have  an  ex^- 
ceedingly  acid  tafle.  When  fufficiently  heated,  they  melt,  fwell, 
and  emit  fumes,  and  are  partly  fublimed  unchanged,  and  partly 
dccoflDpofed.  Water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  diifolves  |.  of 
its  weight  of  thefe  cryftals ;  at  212^  twice  its  weight.  The  fc« 
Intioo  undergoes  fpontaneous  decompofition  very  flowly.  Sul* 
phuric  acid  chars  it,  and  forms  vinegar.  Nitric  actti  converts 
it  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids.  Officinal,  Orange  and  lemon 
juice,  heps,  &c. 

aSi.  Ciiraies  are  decompofed  by  the  ftronger  mineral  acid^^ 
and  alfo  by  the  oxalic  and  tartaric,  which  form  an  inColuble 
precipitate  in  their  folutioos.  The  alkaline  citrates  are  decom- 
pofed by  a  folution  of  bary  tes. 

aSa.  Mmlic  aad  is  a  viicid  fluid,  incapable  of  cryflallization,  of 
i  reddiib-brown  colouri  and  very  acid  ulte.  It  exUts  in  the  juice 
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of  tpple^«aad  combined  with  lime  in  thtt  of  tbe  common  houfe* 
leek.  It  foripi precipitates  in  the  folution  of  the  nitrates  of  mer- 
qnry,  lead,  and  filver.     Officinal.    Barberry,  plumb,  floe,  elder, 

,i  285.  Malatis  hz^lng  alkalies  for  their  bafe,  arc  dcliquelicent. 
"Die  acidulous  malate  of  lime  is  fpluble  in  cold  water. 

286.  Gallic  acid  cryftallizcs  in  brilliant  colourlefs  plates,  of 
an  acid  and  fomewhat  auftcre  tafle,  and  of  a  peculiar  odour  when 
heated.  It  may  be  fublimcd  without  alteration,  although  a 
ftrong  heat  decompofet  it  in  part.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofure 
to  the  air,  is  foluble  in  i-i-  of  water  at  212?,  and  in  12  waters  at 

.  60*,  and  in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  It  has  a  flrong  aiEni- 
tjf  for  roefallic  oxides,  efpecially  iron.     It  precipitates  gold,  cop- 

{>er,  and  filv.er  brown,  mercury  orange,  iron  black,  bifmuth  ycl- 
ow,  and  lead  white.     OfficinaL     It  exiits  in  nut  galls,  and  in 
moil  aftringent  vegetable  fubftances. 

287.  Gallates  have  not  been  examined. 

2884  Mucic  acid  is  a  white  gritty  powder,  of  a  flightly  acid 
tafte,  foluble  in  80  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 

289.  Mucates  of  ^oufs  and  foda  are  cryftallizable.  Mucates 
with  earthy  and  metallic  baft^s  are  nearly  infoluble. 

290.  Ben%oic  acid  cryilallizes  in  comprefied  prifms  of  a  pun* 

fent  tafle  and  aromatic  fmelL  It  is  fumble,  and  evaporates  by 
eat,  for  the  moft  part,  without  change.  When  brought  in  con- 
taft  with  flame,  it  catches  fire,  and  leaves  no  refiduum.  It  is 
pennahent  in  the  air.  It  is  very  fparingly  foluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter \  but  at  212^  it  diflblves  in  about  24  waters.  It  is  alfo  fo- 
luble in  hot  acetic  acid.  It  is  foluble,  without  change,  in  al« 
cohol,  in  concentrated  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  is  fepa- 
rated  from  them  by  water.  Officinal,  In  buliam  of  Tolu,  of 
Peru,  benzoin,  florax,  &c. 

291.  £^;izoj/^/,  little  known,  but  generally  forming  feather* 
ihaped  crylials,  and  foluble.  in  water. 

292.  Succinic  acid  cryllaliizes  in  tranfparent  white  triangular 
prifms;  may  be  melted  and  fublimed,  but  fufl*cr>  partial  decern* 
poiition  ^  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  .  folnble  iq  hot 
alcohol.     OfficinaL 

293.  5ifcc//i/i/f J  little  known.  ft 

294.  Camphoric  acid  cryftallizcs  in  white  parallelopipeds  of  • 
(lightly  acid  bitter  tafte,  and  {bell  of  faffron^  efflorefcing.  in  the 
air  ;  fparingly  foluble  in  cold  water  \  morf  foluble  in  hot  water  1 
foluble  in  alcohol,  the  mineral  acids,  ,vo)a|il^  and  unduous  oiki 
melting  and  fubliming  by  heat.  •    . 

295.  CamphoraUi  t^vecommooly  a  Vittcr  tafte,  burn  wiU^  * 
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blue  flmme  before  the  blowpipe,  and  are  decompofed  by  heat, 
the  acid  fabliming. 

296.  Subtric  acid  is  not  cr  jstaUizable,  bat  Is  obtained  either 
in  the  form  of  thin  pellicles,  orof  a  powder.  At  60^  it  requires 
140  times  its  weight  of  water  for  its  folution;  at  2x2^  only 
twice  its  weight.  When  heated,  it  firft  melts,  then  becomes  pul* 
verulent,  and  at  laft  fublimes.  .  It  changes  the  blue  colour  of  a 
folution  of  indigo  in  fulphuric  acid,  of  the  nitrate  of  copper,  and 
of  the  fulphate  of  copper  to  green,  and  gives  a  yellow  colour  to 
the  green  fulphate  of  iron,  and  to  the  fulphate  of  zinc. 

297.  SubiTotes  have  in  general  a  bitter  tafte,  and  are  decom<i 
pofcd  by  heat. 

298.  Laccic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  reddifli  liquor, 
having  a  (lightly  bitter  (altiih  tafte,  and  the  fmell  of  new  bread, 
by  cxpreffion  from  the  white  lac  of  Madras ;  but  on  evaporation 
it  alTumes  the  form  of  acicular  cryftals.  It  rifes  in  diitillation^ 
It  decompofcs  with  effervefcence  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  foda. 
It  renders  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  barytes  turbid.  It  aflumes 
a  green  colour  with  lime  water,  and  a  purpliih  colour  with  ful- 
phate of  iron  ;  and  precipitates  fulphuret  of  lime  white,  tinAure 
of  galls  green,  acetite  of  lead  reddiih,  nitrate  of  mercury  whitifh, 
and  tartrite  of  potafs  in  the  fame  way  as  tartarous  acid  does,  ex« 
ccpt  that  the  precipitate  is  not  foluble  in  potafs. 

299.  Laccate  of  lime  bitterilh,  of  foda  deliquefcent. 

300.  Sebacic  acidhzs  no  fmell,  and  a  (lightly  acid  tafte.  It  is 
crylUlltzable,  melu  like  fat,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  is  fo  foluble 
10  hot  water  as  to  become  folid  on  refriseiiltion.  It  is  alfo  very 
foluble  in  alcohol.  It  precipitates  the  nitrates  of  lead,  lilver,  and 
mercury,  and  the  acetates  of  lead  and  mercury.  It  does  not  pre- 
cipitate the  waters  of  lime,  baryu,  or  ilrontia. 

301.  Sibaies  are  foluble  falts. 

QUATERKART  AciOS. 

gc2.  Prf{jffic  acid  is  a  colonrlefs  fluid,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  like 
that  of  peach  flowers  or  bitter  almonds,  and  a  fweeti(h  pungent 
ufte.  It  does  not  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  unites  difficultly 
with  the  alkalies  and  earths.  It  is  ea(ily  decompofed  by  light, 
heat,  or  oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  It  does  not  ad  upon  the  me- 
tals, but  forms  coloured  and  generally  infoluble  condbmations 
with  their  oxides.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  triple  salts 
with  sdkaline  and  metallic  bafes.  It  is  obtained  from  animal 
ittbfiances  by  the  aftion  of  heat,  nitric  acid,  fixed  alkalies,  and 
potrefaAion.   Officinal.   Bitter  almonds.    Prunus  laurocerafus. 

303.  Prt^jfiatis  of  alkalies  are  eafily  decompofed  even  by  carbo- 
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nic  acid.  Tbey  form  ▼ariouAyrCol^ttred  precipitates  in  the  fo- 
lutions  of  the  metallic  falts,  except  thofe  of  platinum. 

'304.  Amnic  neid'is  obtained  in  white^  brUliant,  acicular  crj- 
flals,  of^an  acid  t&ft«,  reddening  the  tinAure  of  tarnfol,  fparing- 
\j  foluble  in  cold  water*  hot  fomewhat  more  fbluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter.    It  is  foluhle  in  alcohol.     It  is  decompofed  bj  heat. 

'  305.  jimnat€9^.  Verj  foluble  in  water,  and  the  acid  is  preci- 
pitated from  them  in  the  form  of  a  white  crjfialiine  powder,  by 
the  other  acids. 

306.  Uric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular  brilliant  crj« 
ftals,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  almoft  infoluble  in  cold,  and  very 
fparingly  foluble  in  boiling  water,  but  becoming  very  foluble 
when  combined  with  an  excefs  of  potafe  or  foda.  It  is  decompo- 
fed at  a  high  temperature,  and  furnilhes  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  carbonic  acid,  with  very  little  oil  or  water,  and  leaves  a 
charcoal  which  contains  neither  lime  nor  alkali.  It  is  alfo  de- 
compofed by  the  nitric  and  oxygenized  muriatic  acids. 

307 .  The  urates  are  almofi  infoluble  in  water.  The  fab^iurates 
of  foda  and  potab  are  very  foluble,  and  the  uric  acid  b  precipi- 
tated from  their  folutions  even  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

Characters  of  Salts  derivid  from  their  Bases. 

CLASS  FIRST.  Alkaline  fait  s.  Soluble  in  water,  not  pre- 
cipitated by  potafs  or  oxalic  acid. 

Gekus  I.  Potafn  Sapid,  bitter,  cryfiallizable,  fufible,  calcina- 
ble,  vitrified  or  redu(5Kd  to  tbeir.bafie  by  heat,  decompofed  in  ffi- 
neral  by  baryta,  rarely  by  lime.  Officinal.  Sulphate,  nitrate, 
carbonate,  fuper- tartrate,  tartrate,  acetate. 

G.  II.  Soda.  Sapid,  bitter,  cryilallizable,  commonly  contain- 
ing much  water  of  cry  flail  izat  ion,  and  therefore  efflorefcent,  and 
undergoing  the  watery  fufion  and  exficcation  before  they  are 
melted  by  the  fire,  decompofed  by  baryta  and  potafs.  Officinal. 
SiUphate,  muriate,  phofphate,  carbonate,  tartrate,  fub- borate. 

G.  III.  Ammonia,  Sapid,  acrid,  very  foluble,  either  fublimed 
Unchanged,  or  decompofed,  lofing  their  bafe  partially  or  totally 
by  heat,  bafe  alfo  expelled  by  baryta,  potafs,  foda,  (Irontia,  and 
lime.     Officinal.     Muriate,  carbonate,  acetate. 

CLASS  SECOND.  Earthy  /alts.  Either  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter,  or  if  Coluble,  precipitated  by  fulphuric  acid,  and  car- 
bonate of  potafs. 

G.  I.  Baryta.  Generally  infoluble  in  water,  and  indecompo* 
fable  by  fire,  all  poifonous  and  decompofed  by  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates.    Officinal.     Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  muriate. 

G.  II.  Strontia.  Generally  infoluble  in  water,  and  indecompof- 
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able  by  Jir^,  ilot  poifbmi^;  ^x^  4tc:ompo({[|d  by  ^  a^ka^Une  /ca.ri- 
booaurst  pciufs^  foda»  aod.bsiry/^y 

G.  UJL  Lime.  Gcn%i^l\y  fpftriiigly  f^lublo  m  If^atcr,  jI^/qo^ 
poled  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  potafs,  foda,  baryta,  and  ftrp^« 
ria,  aiid  by  oxalic  acid.  Officinal.  Carbonate, iimFia;te,  phpfpli^te. 

G.  IV.  Magnejia*  OeoerajLly  foluble  in  water,  ^^dbitter,t4?r 
compofed  by  baryta,  polafs^  foda,  Urontia,  and  partially  hj  an^ 
moaia.  Magnefian  falts,  when  added  to  ammooiacal  .faUS|  con- 
taining the  fame  acid,  quickly  depofitc  cryftals  of  a  triple  an;i*- 
jnoniaco*magne(ianfaU. .   Qj^ittaf^    Suiphate,  carbonate. 

G.  V.  Giucina.  Taiie  fwectifh,  decompofed  by  all  the  p^c^ 
ceding  bafes ;  when  recently  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  /oluble 
in  carbonate  of  ammonia^  prqgipitated  by  an  juifufioa  of  aut*gaUs^ 
and  fuccinate  of  potals.   .^l.  .   . , 

G.  VJ.  Alumina.  GeQex&Uy  foluble  in  wat^r,  tai^e  fweetiQi, 
and  ftyptic,  decompofed  by  all  the  preceding  |)a.(V.s  h  wjhen  r^ 
cently  precipitated  folubk  i^lhe  alkalie9,.$^nd.i;n  fulphuric  acidt 
precipitated  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potaCs.  OfficiaaL  Super* 
ftilphate. 

G.  Vil.  Titfia*  Swcieiifli  ftyptic  t^fte,decomppiAdby  all  tl\f 
preceding  bafes,  precipitated  by  priifliatje  of  potals  and  iron,  a^ 
by  infufion  of  galls. 

G.  VIU.  Zirc9nia.  Tsifte  auftere,  decompofed  by  all  the  pre- 
ceding bafea,  precipitate  not  foluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  when  re- 
diiTolvcd  in  iDuriatic  acid^  precipitated  by  •  hydro-f ulphuret  of 
pocafs,  pnifliate  of  potaCs  and  irOH,  and  infajfio^n  of  galls.   . 

G.  I X.  Silica.  Forms  only  .ote  fait  with;  flapric  acid,  which  is 
cryftaliizable,  foluble  in  excels  af  acid,  and  iii.  the  alkaline  fluatea. 

CLASS  THIRD,    Mttailinf /altj. 

1.  Soli^ble  in  water;  precipitated  by  hydro.fulphurcc  of 
potafs.  :      I  . 

2.  Infotuble  in  water,  faflble  with  borax  into  a  coloured 
glass,  or  with  charcoal  iikto  ^  metallic  button'. 

G.  I.  Gold.  Sbluble  in  water,  folution  yellow,  metal  precipi- 
tated by  fnlphate  of  iron,  fulphuro^s  acid  and  infufion  of  galls, 
prufliate  of  potafs  ^nd  iron  gives  a  ycllowifh'  white  and  muriate 
of  tin  a  purplUh  precipitate. 

G.  II.  Platinum.  Solution  in  water  bro\^i(b,  not  precipitated 
by  pmfiiate  of  potafs  and  iron,  or  infufion  of  galls,  coloured 
bright  red  by  muriate  of  tin,  metal  precipitated  by  fulphuretted 
hydrogen,  precipitated  orange  by  pnxfliate  of  mercury,  and  in 
(mail  red  cryftaU  by  potafs  and  ammonia.      ' 

G.  III.  Silver,  Metal  precipitated  by  copper  and  fulphat.i  of 
iron.  Precipitated  white  by  muriatic  acid  and  the  prufliatdf. 
Mack  by  hydro-fnlpbutet  of  potafs,  and  yellowifli  brown  by  xn^ 
fuiionof  galls.     Officinal.    Nitrate.  -    -  '. 

G.  IV.  Copper.  Soluble  in  water ;  folution  blue  or  green,  ren- 
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dered  brigbt  Uiie  I17  tmmonis,  mettd  piecipittted  b j  iron,  pfe- 
cipitated  black  by  bydro-falphnret  of  pouiS|  greeniih  yellow 
b^  pruffiate  of  pouft  and  iron,  and  brown  by  oa^lic  add.  OJi* 
anal,    Sulpbate. 

G.  V.  IroM.  Soluble  in  water.  Solution  green  or  brownilh  red ; 
precipitated  blue  by  tbe  triple  praffiates,  and  purple  or  black  by 
infiiuon  of  galls.  Officinal.  Sulphate,  tartrate,  acetate,  carbonate. 

G.  VI.  Lead.  Infoluble  falts  eafily  reduced.  Sc4nble  falts, 
colourlels;  precipitated  white  by  triple  pruffiate,  infufion  of  galls 
and  zinc,  and  black  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potads.  Officinal. 
Acetate,  fub«aceta{e. 

G.  VII.  Tiif.  Soluble,  not  precipitated  by  infufion  of  galls ; 
precipitated  white  by  triple  pruffiate  and  lesul,  black  by  hydro- 
fulphuret  of  potals,  and  brown  by  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

G.  VIII.  TLinc.  Soluble*,  colourlefs  ;  not  precipitated  by  any 
Bietal  or  infufion  of  galls ;  precipitated  white  by  alkalies,  triple 
prufBate,  hydro-fulphuret  of  potafe,  and  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Officinal.    Sulphate. 

G.  IX.  Mercury.  Volatile ;  precipitate  by  copper  metallic, 
by  triple  pruffiate  and  muriatic  acid,  white,  by  hydro-fulphuret 
of  potafs,  black,  and  by  infufion  of  galls  orange.  Officinal. 
Muriate,  fub-muriate,  fub-fulphate. 

G.  X.  Tellurium.  Not  precipitated  by  triple  pruffiate.  Pre- 
cipitate by  zinc  black  and  metallic,  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potab 
brown,  by  infufion  of  galls  yellow^  and  by  alkalies  white,  and 
foluble  when  the  alkali  is  added  in  ezcefs. 

G.  XI.  Antimoty.  Precipitate  by  iron  or  zinc  black,  by  hydro- 
fulphuret  of  potafs  orange*  Officinal.  Muriate,  phofphate,urtrate« 

G.  XII.  Bifmutb.  Solution  colourlefs.  Precipiute  by  cop- 
per metallic,  by  water  and  triple  pruffiate  white,  by  infufion  of 
galls  oranffe,  and  by  bydro-fulpburets  black. 

G.  XIIL  Manganefe.  Soluble,  not  precipitated  by  gallic  acid. 
Precipitate  by  alkalies,  triplepruffiateand  hydro-fulphurets  white. 

G.  XIV.  Nickel.  Salts  foluble ;  colour  green  ;  precipitate  by 
triple  pruffiate  dull  green,  by  hydro-fulphuret  black,  by  infuUoo 
of  galls  greyiih  white,  and  by  iron,  &c.  metallic. 

G.  XV.  Cobalt.  Soluble,  reddilh,  precipitate  by  alkalies  blue 
or  reddifli  brown,  by  triple  pruffiate  brown  with  a  (bade  of  blue. 

G.  XVI.  Uranium.  Soluble,  yellow,  precipiute  by  alkalies 
yellow,  by  alkaline  carbonates  white,  foluble  in  excels  of  alkali, 
by  triple  pruffiate  browniih  red,  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potals 
Jbrowniih  yellow,  and  by  infufion  of  galls  chocolate. 

G.  XVII.  Titanium.  Precipiute  by  alkaline  carbonates  flaky 
white,  by  triple  pruffiate  and  hydro  lulpburet  green,  and  by  in. 
lofioo  of  pUs  r^diih  browui  lolution  cofeured  red  by  tin«  and 
blue  by  zmc* 
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G.  XVIIL  Cimmmm.  Predpittte  by  triple  prnffiate  and  hy- 
dro-fnlphoret  fretn,  and  bj  infufion  of  galls  brown. 

G.  XIX.  Molybdifium.  Solutions  blue,  precipitate  by  triple 
pnifliate  and  tindare  of  galls  brown. 

G.  XX.  Tungsten.    Unknown. 

G.  XXI.  Arfenic.  Precipitate  by  water  and  triple  pmffiate 
wbite»  by  hydro-fulphuret  of  potafs  yellow. 

G.  XXI  !•  Columbium.  Gelourle(s;  precipitate  by  alkaline 
carbonates  and  zinc  white,  by  triple  pmffiate  green,  by  hydro-fill* 
phnret  of  ammonia  chocolate,  and  by  tindure  of  galls  orange. 


SECT.  n. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  OPERATIONS. 


Collection  and  Preservatiok  of  Sjmples. 

308.  T7*  ACH  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  fumilhes  articles 
r^  which  are  employed  in  medicinCf  either  in  their  na- 
tural ftate,  or  after  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  art  of  phar- 
macy. 

309.  In  colleding  thefe,  attention  muft  be  paid  to  feleft  fuch 
as  are  moft  found  and  perfe^  to  feparate  from  them  whatever  is 
injured  or  decayed,  and  to  free  them  from  all  foreign  matters 
adheriagto  them. 

310.  Thofe  precautions  muft  be  taken  which  are  beft  fitted  for 
preferving  them.  They  muft  in  general  be  defended  from  the 
cffeds  of  moifiure.  Coo  great  heat  or  cold,  and  confined  air. 

311.  When  their  adivity  depends  on  volatile  principles,  they 
moll  be  prefierved  from  the  contad  of  the  air  as  much  as  poffible. 

31  a.  As  the  vlegetable  kingdom  prefents  us  with  the  greateft 
number  of  fimples,  and  the  fubftances  belonging  to  it  are  the  leaft 
cooftant  to  their  properties,  and  moft  fubjea  to  decay,  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  give  a  few  general  rules  for  their  colle&on  and  pre* 
CBTvatioo. 

313.  Vegetable  matters  ihould  be  colleded  in  the  countritis 
where  the;|r  t^*^  indigenous ;  and  thofe  which  grow  wild,  in  dry 
bib  and  high  fitoatmnsi  fully  expoCed  to  the  air  and  fiu^are  in 
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gtHofnit  Cd  ba  (rfeferred  to  thofe  wfiich  «r«  eultivat^d,  or  which 
grow  in  moift^  lot^,  ihadjr,  or  confined  places. 
*  314.  lloot^wkteh  are  annual,  ibould  be  coUefted  before  thej 
Ihoot  out  their  ftalks  or  floweifs ;  biennial  roots  in  the  barveil  of 
the  firft,  or  fpring  of  the  fecond  year ;  perennial  roots  either  in 
ipAhf^  before  the  fap  has  begun  to  mount,  or  in  harveft,  after  it 
has  returned. 

'515.  Thofe  which  arc  worm-eaten,  ejfcept  fome  refinous  roots, 

fW  whicb  are  decayed,  Hre  to  be  reje^ed.    The  others  arc  imme- 

diataly  to  be  cleaned  with  a  brufh  and  cold  water,  letting  theni 

ie  in  it  as  (hort  time  as  poffiblc  ;  and  the  fibres  and  little  roots, 

when  not  efTential,  are  to  be  cut  away. 

^16.  Roots  which  confiil  principally  of  fibres,  and  have  but  a 
f  mall  tap,  may  be  immediately  dried.  If  they  be  juicy,  and  not 
aromatic,  this  may  be  done  by  heat,  not  exceeding  ic:°  of  Fah- 
renheit ;  but  if  aromatic,  by  fimply  cxpofing  them,  and  frequent- 
ly  turning  them  in  a  current  of  cold;  dry,  air :  if  very  thick  and 
firong,  they  are  to  be  fplit  or  cut  into  dices,  and  Itrung  upon 
threads  ;  if  covered  with  a  tough  bark,  they  may  be  peeled  frcih, 
and  then  dried.  Farinaceous  roots  are  to  be  dipped  in  boilmg 
water,  before  they  are  dried.  Such  as  lofe  their  virtues  by  dry- 
ing, or  are  directed  to  be  preferved  in  a  frelh  ft  ate,  are  to  be  kept 
buried  in  dry  fand. 

317.  No  very  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  colledion  of 
herbs  and  leaves,  fome  of  them  acquiring  adlivity  from  their  age, 
and  others,  as  the  mucilaginous  leaves,  from  the  fame  caufc,  lofing 
^e  property  for  which  they  are  oilicinaK  Aromatics  are  to  be 
coliffted  after  the  flower-buds  are  formed  -,  annuals,  not  aromatic, 
when  they  are  about  to  flower,  or  when  in  flower  ;  biennials,  be* 
fore  they  (boot ;  and  perennials,  before  they  flower,  efpccially  if 
their  fibres  become  woody. 

318.  They  are  to  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  after  the  dew  is 
off  them,  or  in  the  evening  before  it  falls,  and  are  to  be  freed 
from  decayed,  withered,  or  foreiga  leaves.  They  arc  ufually 
tied  in  bundles,  and  hung  up  in  a  fliady,  warm,  and  airy  place  \ 
or  fprcad  upon  the  floor,  and  frequently  turned.  It  very  juicy, 
they  are  laid  upon  a  fievc,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  degree  of  arti- 
^ci^l  warmth. 

319.  Sprouts  are  colleded  before  tl)e  buds  open  ^  and  dalks  are 
gathered  in  autumn. 

320.  Barks  and  woods  are  coUeded  when  the  moft  a&ive  part 
,fi{.  tbe  vegetables  are  concentrated  in  them,  which  happens  in 

fpfing  and  in  autumn.   Spring  is  preferred  for  refinous  barks,  and 
autumn  for  the  others  which  are  not  refinous,  byt  rather  gummy. 
Jpark;«>  {hould  be  taken  from  young  trees,  and  freed  from  decayed 
l^axts,  and  all  impurities. 
3^i^  The  fame  rules  direft  theroUedlon  of  woods  \  but  thej 
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muft  HOC  be  tdcea  from  very  joung  trees.  Among  the  rednous 
woods,  the  heavieft,  which  fink  in  water,  are  {eleded.  The  al« 
bomam  is  to  be  rejefted. 

322.  Flowers  are  colle£ted  in  clear  drj  weather,  before  nooni 
but  after  the  dew  is  off:  either  when  they  are  juft  about  to  open, 
or  immediately  after  they  have  opened.  Of  feme  the  petals  on- 
ly are  preferved,  and  the  colourlefs  claws  are  even  cut  away ;  of 
others  whofe  calyx  is  odorous,  the  whole  flower  is  kept.  Flowers 
which  are  too  fmall  to  be  pulled  fingly,  are  dried  with  part  of  tlie 
Kalk :  Thefe  are  called  heads  or  tops. 

323.  Flowers  are  to  be  dried  nearly  as  leaves,  but  more  quick- 
ly, and  with  more  attention.  As  they  mufl  not  be  expofed  to  the 
fun,  it  is  beft  done  hy  a  flight  degree  of  artificial  warmth,  and  in 
ibme  cafes  they  Should  be  put  up  in  paper  bags.  When  they 
loofe  their  colour  and  fmell  they  are  uniSt  for  ule. 

324.  Seeds  and  fruits,  unlets  when  otherwife  diredled,  are  to  be 
gathered  when  ripe,  but  before  they  fall  fpontancoufly.  The 
cmulfive  and  farinaceous  feeds,  are  to  be  dried  in  an  airy,  cool 
place:  the  mucilaginous  feeds  by  the  heat  of  a  fiove.  Some 
pulpy  fruits  are  freed  from  their  core  and  feeds,  flrung  upon 
thread,  and  dried  anificially,  by  expofihg  them  repeatedly  to 
the  heat  of  a  Aove.  They  are  in  general  beft  preferved  in  their 
natural  coverings,  although  fome,  as  the  colocynth,  are  peeled, 
and  others,  as  the  tamarind,  preferved  frefli.  Many  of  thele 
are  apt  to  fpoil,  or  become  rancid  ;  and  as  they  are  then  no  longer 
fit  for  medical  ufe,  no  very  large  quantity  of  them  fliould  be  col- 
ieded  at  a  time. 

325.  The  proper  drying  of  vegetable  fubflances  is  of  the  great- 
efl  importance.  It  is  often  direded  to  be  done  in  the  (hade,  and 
dowiy,  that  the  volatile  and  adive  particles  may  not  be  difOpated 
by  too  great  heat ;  but  this  is  an  en  or,  for  they  always  lool'e  in* 
Unitcly  more  by  flow  than  by  quick  drying.  When,  on  account  of 
the  colour,  tliey  cannot  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  the  warmth  of 
xiic  atmolpticre  is  inlufliclent,  they  fliould  be  dried  by  an  artifi- 
cial waraiih,  lei's  than  ico^  Fahrenheit,  and  expofed  to  a  free  ciir- 
rent  of  air.  Wh<;u  perfedly  dry  and  friable^  they  have  little 
fmcll  -J  but  after  being  kept  fome  time,  they  attrad  moilUire  from 
the  air,  and  regain  their  proper  odour. 

326.  The  bo:^es  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable  matters  are 
kept,  ihould  net  impart  to  them  any  fmcll  or  tafle  \  and  more  cer- 
taiuiy  to  avoid  this,  they  fliouId  be  lined  with  paper.  Sucli  as  are 
volatile,  of  a  delicate  texture,  or  fubjeft  to  fuller  from  infeAs, 
mull  be  kept  in  well  covered glaiQes*  Fruits  and  oily  feeds,  which 
are  ape  to  become  rancid,  .muilbe  kept  in  a  cool,  and  dry,  but  by 
no  means  in  a  ly^rniu  or  met/I^la^e*       ..... 

32  7*  Oily  feeds,  o4orQU9  9f^P^  i^>^.  thofe  coa taming  volatile 
principles,  muft  be  colledea  f refb  every  year.    Others,  whofc 
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properties  are  more  pennanenti  and  not  fiibjeft  to  decaj, 
keep  for  feveral  years. 

318,  Vegetables  colleded  in  a  moid  and  rainy  feafon,  are  in 
general  more  watery  and  apt  to  fpoil.  In  a  dry  feaCon,  on  the 
contrary,  they  contain  more  oily  and  refinous  particlesi  and  keep 
mnch  better, 

MfCHAniCAL  Operations  of  Pharmacy. 

a>  The  determination  of  tlie  weight  and  bulk  of  bodiqi^ . 

b.  The  divifion  of  bodies  into  more  minnte  particles. 

r.  The  fcparation  of  their  integrant  parts  by  mechanical 
means. 

d.  Their  mixturei  when  not  attended  by  any  chemical  ac- 
tion. 

329.  The  quantities  of  fubftances  employed  in  pharmaceutical 
operations,  are  mod  accurately  determined  by  the  procefs  called 
weighing.  For  this  purpofe,  there  ihould  be  fets  of  beams  and 
fcales  of  different  fizes  \  and  it  would  be  advifabte  to  have  a  dou- 
ble fet,  one  for  ordinary  ufe»  and  another  for  occafions  when 
greater  accuracy  is  neccflary.  A  good  beam  (hould  remain  in 
equilibrium  without  the  fcales,  and  when  the  fcales  are  changed ; 
and  it  fliould  turn  feniibly  with  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  the 
weight  with  which  it  is  loaded.  Balances  (hould  be  defended  as 
much  as  pof&ble  frofai  acid  and  other  corrofive  vapours,  and  ihould 
not  be  left  fufpended  longer  than  is  neceflary,  as  it  impairs  their 
delicacy  very  much.  For  the  fame  reafon,  balances  ihould  never 
be  overloaded. 

330.  The  want  of  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures  is  attends- 
ed  with  many  inconveniencies.  In  this  country,  druggiits  and 
grocers  fell  by  avoirdupois  weight  *»  and  the  apothecaries  are  di* 
reded  to  fell  by  troy  weight,  although,  in  fad,  they  fcldom  ufe 
the  troy  weight  for  more  than  two  drachms.  Hence  arife  nu<« 
merous  and  culps^ble  ei^ors,  the  troy  pound  being  lefs  than  th^ 
avoirdupois,  and  the  ounce  and  drachm  being  greater.  Compa* 
rative  tables  of  the  value  of  the  troy,  avoirdupois,  and  new 
French  decimal  weight,  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

331.  The  errors  arifing  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  weights 
fU|d  meafures,  have  induced  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  collegea 
to  rejed  the  ufe  of  meafures  entirely,  and  to  dired  that  the  quan- 
tities of  evtxy  thing  fluid,  as  well  as  folid,  ihall  be  determined  bv 
troy  weight ;  But  as  the  Londpn  college  have  given  their  (andion 
to  the  ufe  of  meafures,  and  as,  from  die  much  greater  facility  of 
fheir  employment,  apothecaries  will  always  u2e  them,  table)  a( 
Pf  ^{iues  ar^  alio  iniertcd  in  tb^  »f  pendij^ 
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3  31.  For  meafuriiig  flnidsi  the  graduated  glafii  meafiires  are  al- 
ways to  be  preferred :  They  fliould  be  of  different  fizes,  accord* 
ing  to  the  quantities  they  are  intended  to  meafure.  Ebftic  fluids 
are  alio  moored  in  glafis  tubes,  graduated  by  inches  and  their 
decimals. 

333*  Specific  gravity  is  the  weight  of  a  determinate  bulk  of  any 
body.  As  a  ftandard  of  comparifon,  diftilled  water  has  been  af*. 
famed  as  unity.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  folids  is  afcertained,  by 
comparing  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  air  with  its  weight  when 
(a^>cnded  in  water.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  its  weight 
in  air,  by  the  difference  between  its  weieht  in  air  and  its  weight  in 
water,  is  its  fpecific  gravity.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids  may  be 
afcertained  by  comparing  the  weight  of  a  folid  body,  fuch  as  a 
piece  of  cryfial,  when  immerfed  in  diftiUed  water,  with  its  weight 
when  iounerfed  in  the  fluid  we  wifli  to  examine  ;  by  dividing  its 
lo(s  of  weight  in  the  fluid  by  its  lofs  of  weight  in  the  water,  the 
fiotient  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid :  Or  a  ixnall  phial,  con- 
taining a  known  weight  of  diftilled  water,  may  be  filled  with  the 
laid  to  be  examined  and  weighed,  and  by  dividing  the  weight  of 
tbe  fluid  by  the  weight  of  the  water^  the  fpecific  gravity  is  af- 
certaioed. 

Although  thefe  are  the  only  general  principles  by  which  fpe-  ' 
cific  gravities  are  afcertained,  yet  as  the  refult  is  always  infloen- 
ced  by  the  ftate  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  at  the  time  of 
the  experiments,  and  as  the  manipulation  is  a  work  of  great  nicety, 
various  ingenious  inftruments  have  been  contrived  to  render  the 
procefs  and  calculation  eafy.  Of  all  thefe,  the  gravimeter  of 
Morveau  Deems  to  deferve  the  preference. 

It  would  be  of  material  confequence  to  fcience  and  the  arts,  if 
fpecific  gravities  were  always  indicated  by  the  numerical  term  ex- 
preffing  their  relation  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diftilled  water. 
This  however  is  unfortunately  not  the  cafe.  The  excife  in  this 
countrj  colleA  the  dudes  paid  by  fpiritous  liquors,  by  eftimating 
the  proportion  which  they  contain  of  a  ftandard  fpirit,  about  0.933 
in  fpecific  gravity,  which  they  call  hydrometer  proof,  and  they 
exprefs  the  relation  which  fpirits  of  a  different  ftrength  haye  to 
the  ftandard  fpirit  by  laying  that  they  are  above  or  under  hydro- 
meter proof.  Thus  one  to  fix,  or  one  in  feven  below  hydrome- 
ter proof  means,  that  it  is  equal  in  ftrength  to  a  mixture  of  fix 
parts  of  proof  fpirit  with  one  of  water. 

The  ooly  other  mode  of  exprei&ng  fpecific  gravities,  which  it  is 
ttcoeffary.to  notioet  is  that  of  Baum^'s  areometer,  as  it  is  oken  ufed 
IB  tbc  writings  of  the  French  chemifts,  and  is  little  underftood  in 
this  country.  For  fubftances  heavier  than  water  he  affumes  the 
fpecific  gravity  pf  diftUled  water  as  zero,  and  graduates  the  ftcm 
dT  his  inftmsD^t  downwards,  each  degree  being  fuppofed  by  him 
to  expreis  the  nomber  of  j»arts  pf  muriate  of  foda  contained  in  a 
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given  fdtttioDi \$h\c\k  howerer  is  not  at  all  the«cafe^  -For  fubftan. 
ces  lighter  than  water  the  tube  is  graduated  upward,  and  this  zero 
b  afforded  hj-  a  folution  of  x  of  (alt  in  9  water.  In  the  appen* 
diz  tables  are  given  of  the  fpecific  gravities,  correfpoading  with 
all  the  degrees  of  both  of  thefe  areometers,  from  Nicholfon's  Jour- 
nal. 

Mechanical  Division. 

334.  By  mechanical  diviiion,  fub (lances  are  reduced  to  a  form 
better  adapted  for  medical  pupofes ;  and  by  the  increafe  of  their 
furface,  their  aftion  is  promoted,  both  as  medical  and  chemical 
agents. 

335.  It  is  performed  by  cutting,  bruifing,  grinding,  grating, 
rafping  filing,  pulverization,  trituration,  and  granulation,  by 
Yncans  of  m-^htnery  or  of  proper  inflrnments. 

33 6i  Puheri%ation  is  the  firft  of  thcfe  operations  that  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  apotheca/y's  (hop.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  peftles  and  mortars.  The  bottom  of  the  mortars  fliould 
be  concave  ;  and  their  (ides  (hould  neither  be  fo  inclined  as  not  to 
allow  the  fubftanccs  operated  on  to  fall  to  the  bottom  between 
each  ftroke  of  the  pcftle,  nor  fo  perpc^ndicular  ab  to  collect  it  too 
much  together,  and  to  retard  the  operation.  The  materials  of 
which  the  peftles  and  mortars  are  formed,  ibould  refift  both  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  aAion  of  the  fubftances  for  which  they 
are  ufed.  Wood,  iron,  marble,  filiceous  Hones,  porcelain,  and 
glafs,  are  all  employed ;  but  copper,  and  metals  containing  cop- 
per,  are  to  be  avoided. 

337.  They  fliould  be  provided  with  covers,  to  prevent  the  fined 
and  lighted  parts  from  efcaping,  and  to  defend  the  operator 
from  the  effefts  of  difagreeable  or  noxious  I'ubitances.  But  thefe 
ends  are  more  completely  attained,  by  tying  a  piece  of  pliable 
leather  round  the  peftle  and  round  the  mouth  of  the  mortar. 
It  muft  be  clofely  applied,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  large,  as  10 
permit  the  free  motion  of  the  prdle. 

338.  In  fomc  inftances,  it  will  be  even  ncceflfary  for  the  opera- 
tor to  cover  his  mouth  and  nodrils  with  a  net'cloth,  and  to  (land 
with  his  back  to  a  current  of  air,  that  the  very  acrid  particles 
which  arife  may  be  carried  from  him. 

339.  The  addition  of  a  little  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  or  of  a  few 
almonds,  to  very  light  and  dry  fubftances,  will  prevent  their  fly- 
ing oS*.  But  almonds  are  apt  to  induce  rancidity,  and  powders 
arc  always  injured,  by  the  drying  Which  is  tirceflary  \»hen  they 
have  been  mpillcned.  Water  muft  never  be  added'to  fubftanc^ 
which  abforb  it,  or  are  rendered  cohefive  by  it. 

340.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  any  fnbftance  ihoft  never  be  pnt 
into  the  mortar  at  a  time»  as  it  very  much  retards  tlVe  operation. 
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341.  All  vegeuUc  ibbftances  muft  be  previouflj.  dried.  .Re- 
fills and  gumnQy  reiins,  which  become  foft  in  fummery  rouft 
be  powdered  in  very  cold  weathcTf  and  muft  be  beaten  gentljr^ 
or  die  J  will  be  converted  into  a  pafle,  inflead  of  being,  powder- 
cd.     Wood,  roots,  barks,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  &c.  zhuft  be  pre* 
viouflj  cut,  fplit,  chipped  or  rafped.    Fibrous  woods  and  roots 
fiiould  be  finely  (baved  after  their  bark  is  removed,  for  otherwife, 
their  powders  will  be  full  of  hair-like  filaments,  which  can 
fcarcely  be  feparated.     Some  fubllances  will  even  require  tp  be 
moiflened  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  or  of  ilarch,  and  then  dried 
before  they  can  be  powdered.     Camphor  may  be  conveniently 
powdered  by  the  addition  of  a  little  fpirit  of  wine,  or  almond  oil. 
'llie  emullive  feeds  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  unle£s  fomc 
dry  powder  be  added  to  them.    To  aromatic  oily  fubitances,  fu- 
gir  is  the  beft  addition. 

^42.  All  impurities  and  inert  parts  having  been  previoufly  fe*^ 
parated,  the  operation  muft  be  continued  and  repeated  upon  ve- 
getable fubftances,  till  no  refiduum  is  left.  The  powders  obtain- 
ed at  different  times  muft  then  be  intimately  mixed  together,  fo 
as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  ftate  of  perfed  uniformity. 

343.  Very  hard  ftony  fubftancts  muft  be  repeatedly  heated  to 
a  red  heat,  and  then  fuddenly  quenched  in  cold  water,  until  they 
become  fufEcicntly  friable.  Some  metals  may  be  powdered  hot 
in  a  heated  iron  mortar,  or  may  be  rendered  brittle  by  alloying 
them  with  a  little  mercury. 

344.  Trituration  is  intended  for  the  ftill  more  minute  divifton 
of  bodies.  It  is  performed  in  flat  mortars  of  glafs,  agate,  or  other 
Kard  materiab,  by  giving  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  peftle ;  or  on  a 
levigating  ftone,  which  is  generally  of  porphyry,  by  means  of  a 
tnuUer  of  the  fame  fubilance.  On  large  quantities  it  is  performed 
by  rollers  of  hard  ftone,  turning  horizpntdly  upon  each  other,  or 
bj  one  vertical  roller  turning  on  a  flat  ftone. 

34  f.  The  fubftances  fubjcfted  to  thjs  operation  are  generally 
previoufly  powdered  or  ground. 

346.  Levigation  difiers  from  trituration  only  in  the  actdition  of 
^atcror  Ipirit  of  wine  to  the  powder  operated  upon,  fo  as  to  form 
the  whole  mafs  into  a  kind  of  pafte,  which  is  nibbed  until  it  be 
cf  fuflicient  fmoothhefs  or  fincnd's..  Earths,  and  fome  metallic 
Jubilances,  are  levigated. 

l^^l .  Granulation  is  employed  for  the  mechanical  divifion  of 
fome  metals.  It  is  performed,  either  by  ftirring  the  melted  metal 
vith  an  iron-rod  until  it  cools,  or  by  ppuring  it  into  water,  and 
flirring  it  continually  as  before,  or  by  pouring  it  into  a  covered 
l^x,  previouOy  well  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  inaking  it  until  tlie 
Aetal  cools,  when  tbe  rolling  motion  will  be  converted  Iqto  a 
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ntdiflg  one*    The  adhering  chalk  is  then  to  be  waihed  away. 

Mechanical  Separatioh. 

348.  Sifiing.  From  dry  fubftances,  which  are  reduced  to  the 
dne  degree  of  tninutenefs,  the  coarfer  particles  are  to  be  feparated 
bj  fieves  of  iron-wire,  hair-cloth  or  gauze,  or  by  being  dufted 
through  bags  of  fine  linen.  For  very  light  and  valuable  powders, 
or  acrid  fubftances,  compound  fieves,  having  a  clofe  lid  and  re* 
ceiver  muft  be  ufed.  The  particles  which  are  not  of  fufficient 
finenefs  to  pals  through  the  interiUces  of  the  fieve,  may  be  again 
powdered. 

349.  Elutrtation  \s  confined  to  mineral  fubftances,  on  which 
water  has  no  a&ion.  It  is  performed  for  feparating  them  from  io* 
rei^  particles  and  impurities,  of  a  different  fpecific  gravity,  in 
which  cafe  they  are  laid  to  be  waihed  ;  or  for  feparating  the  im« 
palpable  powders,  obuined  by  trituration  and  levigation  from  the 
coarfer  particles.  This  procefs  depends  upon  the  property  that 
very  fine  or  light  powders  have  of  remaining  for  fome  time  fuf« 
pended  in  water ;  and  is  performed  bj  difi*ufing  the  powder  or 
pafte  formed  by  levigation  through  plenty  of  water,  letting  it 
ftand  a  fufiicient  time,  until  the  coarfer  particles  fettle  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  pouring  off  the  liquid  in  which  the  finer  or 
lighter  panicles  are  fufpended.  Freih  water  may  be  poured  on 
the  refiduum,  and  the  operation  repeated ;  or  the  coarfer  parti- 
cles, which  fall  to  the  bottom,  may  be  previoufly  levigated  a  fe* 
cond  time. 

3  jo.  DecantatioH,  The  fine  powder  which  is  waihed  over  with 
'the  water,  is  feparated  from  it,  by  allowing  it  to  fubfide  complete- 
ly, and  by  either  decanting  off  the  water  very  carefully,  or  by 
oirawtng  it  off  by  a  fyringe  or  fyphon.  Thefe  proceffes  are  very 
frequently  made  ufe  of  for  feparating  fluids  from  folids  which  are 
fpecifically  heavier,  efpecially  when  the  quantity  is  very  large, 
or  the  folid  fo  fubtile  as  to  pais  through  the  pores  of  moft  fub* 
fiances  emplojed  for  filtration,  or  the  liquid  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode 
them. 

351.  Filtration.  For  the  fame  purpofe  of  feparating  fluids  from 
folids,  ftraining  and  filtration  are  often  ufed.  lliefe  differ  only  in 
degree,  and  are  employed  when  the  powder  either  does  not  lub* 
fide  at  all,  or  too  ilowly  and  imperfe&ly  for  decantation. 

35a.  The  inftrumentt  for  thb  purpofe  are  of  various  materials* 
•nd  muft  in  no  inilance  be  a&ed  upon  by  the  fubftances  for  which 
they  are  employed.  Fats,  refins,  wax  and  oib,  are  ftrained  throodl 
hemp  or  flax  f pread  evenly  over  a  piece  of  wire-  cloth  or  net  ftretdh* 
cd  in  a  frame.  For  iaccharine  and  mucilaginous  liquors,  fine 
flannel  may  be  ufed ;  for  fome  faline  folutions,  linen.  Where 
Acib  are  not  fine  cnougbi  unfixed  paper  is  employed,  bntit  is  ex>. 
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txemd J  ^  to  bnrft  hj  hoc  waterj  liqaois  which  diffdve  its 
€ze  ;  and  verj  acrid  liquors,  fuch  as  acids,  are  filtered  bymeana 
of  a  glafs  funnel,  filled  with  powdered  quartz,  a  few  of  the  larger 
pieces  being  pot  in  the  neck,  fmaller  pieces  over  thefe,  and  the 
fine  powder  placed  over  all.  The  porofitj  of  this  lafl  filter  re- 
nins much  of  the  liquor;  but  it  maj  be  obtained  by  gently  pour- 
ittg  on  it  as  much  diftilled  water;  the  liquor  will  then  pais 
chronghy  and  the  water  be  retained  in  its  place. 

353.  Water  maj  be  filtrated  in  large  quantities  through  bafins 
of  porous  fione,  or  artificial  bafins  of  nearlj  equal  parts  of  fine 
clay  and  coarfe  fand.  In  larire  ouantities  it  may  be  eafily  pu- 
rified  per  a/cem/mm^  the  purined  liquor  and  impurities  thus  ta- 
iung  oppofite  direftions.  The  fimpleft  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  a 
barrel,  divided  perpendicularly  into  two,  by  a  board  perfonu- 
led  with  a  row  of  holes  along  the  lower  edge.  Intp  each  fide,  as 
much  well  walhed  (and  is  put  as  will  cover  thefe  holes  an  inch 
or  two,  over  which  moft  be  placed  a  layer  of  pebbles*  to  keep  it 
ftcady.  The  apparatus  is  now  fit  for  ufe.  Water  poured  into 
tbe  one  half  will  fink  through  the  fand  in  that  fide,  pads  through 
the  boles  in  the  divifion  to  the  other,  and  rife  through  the  (and 
in  the  other  half,  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  by  a  fiop-cock« 

354«  The  file  of  tbe  filters  depends  on  the  quantity  of  matter 
to  be  Arained.  When  large,  the  flannel  or  linen  b  formed  into 
8  conical  bag,  and  fufpended  from  a  hoop  or  frame  ;  the  paper  is 
either  fpread  on  the  infide  of  thefe  hags,  or  folded  into  a  conical 
form,  and  fufpended  by  a  funnel.  It  is  of  advantage  to  intro- 
duce glafs  rods  or  quill  barrels  between  the  paper  and  funnel,  to 
prevent  them  from  adhering  too  clofely. 

355*  What  pafies  firft  is  feldom  fine  enough,  and  mtift  be 
poured  back  again,  until  by  the  fweUing  of  the  fibres  of  the  filter, 
or  filling  up  of  its  pores,  the  fluid  acquires  the  requifite  degree 
of  limpidity.  The  filter  is  fometimes  covered  with  charcoal 
powder,  which  is  a  ufeful  addition  to  muddy  and  deep-coloured 
liqoors.  The  filuraiion  of  feme  vifcid  fubftances  is  much  aifift- 
ed  by  heat. 

3  j6.  ExprejffioM  is  a  fpecies  of  filtration,  afiifted  by  mechanical 
force.  It  is  principally  employed  to  obtain  the  juices  of  freih  ve« 
getables,  and  the  uuduous  vegetable  oils.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  iicrew  prefa  with  plates  of  wood,  iron  or  tin.  The  fub- 
ltd  of  the  operation  is  previoufly  beaten,  ground  or  bruifed.  It 
IS  then  inclofed  in  a  bag,  which  d&uft  not  be  too  much  filled,  and 
introduced  between  the  plates  of  the  prels.  The  bags  fliould  be 
of  hair-cloth,  or  canviiis  inclofed  in  hair-cloth.  Hempen  and 
woollen  bags  are  apt  to  give  vegeuble  juices  a  difagreeable 
tmfle.  Tbe  pccflure  fliQuld  be  gentle  at  fiift|  and  incr^afed  grsi- 
dnally. 
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35^.  Vegetables  incended  for  this  operation  fliooU  be  peife^ 
ly  fcefli  and  freed  from  all  impurities,  in  general  thej  flioiild 
'"  beezprefled  as  foon  as  x\kQj  are  bruifed,  for  it  difpofes  them  to 
fernieht  \  but  fubacid  fruits  give  a  larger  quantity  of  juice  and 
of  finer  quality,  whexi  they  are  allowed  to  Hand  fome  days  in  i 
wooden  or  earthen  veflel  after  they  are  bruifed.  To  fome  vcge* 
tables  which  are  not  juicy  enough  for  themfelves,  the  addition 
of  a  little  water  is  neceflary.  Lemons  and  oranges  muft  in;  pecl« 
ed,  as  their  ikins  contam  a  great  deal  of  elTential  oil,  which  would 
mix  with  the  juice.  The  oil  itfelf  may  be  obtained  feparately, 
by  expreflion  with  the  fingers  againft  a  plate  of  glafs. 

358.  For  unftuous  feeds  iron^plates  are  ufed ;  and  it  iscuftom* 
ary  not  only  to  heat  th6  plates,  but  to  warm  the  brui(ed  feeds  in 
a  kettle  over  the  fire,  after  they  have  been  fprinkled  with  foma 
water,  as* by  thefe  means  the  produd  is.increafed,  and  the  oil  ob- 
tained is  more  limpid.  But  as  their  difpofition  to  rancidity  is 
increafed'by  it,  if  pofiible  this  pradice  fliould  be  laid  alide,  ov 
confined  to  ezpofiog  the  bnufed  feeds,'  inclofed  in  a  bag,  to  the 
ileam  of  hot  water. 

359.  Defpumation  is  generally  praftifed  on  thick  and  clammy 
liqoorsi^  which  contain  much  (limy  and  other  impurities,  not  ean* 
ly  feparable  by  filtration .  The  fcum  arifes  either  by  fimply  heat- 
ing tKe  liquor,  or  by  elArifying  it,  which  is  done  by  mixing  witk 
the  liquor,  when  cold,  the  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  with  a  lit- 
tle water,  which  on  b^ing  heated  coagulates,  and  entangling  dia 
impurities  of  the  liquor,  rifes  with  them  to  the  furface,  and  may 
eafily  be  removed^  by  a  perforated  ladle.     Or  tlie  liquor  may 

.  now  be  filtered  with  eafe.  Spiritous  liquors  are  clari6ed  by 
means  of  ifinglafs  diflblyed  in  water,  or  any  albuminous  flaid, 
fuch  as  milk,  which  coagulates  by  the  aAion  of  alcohol  without 
the  affiftance  of  ^heat.  Some  ezprtrfled  juices,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
antifcorbutic  plants,  are  inflantly  clarified  by  the  addition  of  vc* 
getable  acid,  fnch  as  the  juice  of  bitter  orang<:s. 

360.  Fluids  can  only  be  feparated  from  each  other,  when  they 
have  no  tendency  to  combine,  and  when  they  differ  in  fpecific 
gravity.  The  feparation  may  be  effeded  by  Ikimmin'g  off  the 
lighter  fluid  with  a  filver  or  glafs  (jpoon  \  or  by  drawing  it  off  by 
a  fyringe  or  fyphon  ;  or  by  means  of  a  glafs  feparatory,  which  is 
an  inftrument  having  a  proje^ing  tube,  terminating  in  a  veij 
{lender  point,  through  which  the  heavier  fluid  alone  is  permitted 
to  run  ;  or  by  means  of  the  capillary  attraftion  of  a  fpongy  wool* 
len  thread  ;  for  no  fluid  will  enter  a  fubllance  whofe  pores  am 
filled  by  another,  for  which  it  has  no  attra&ion  ;  and,  lalUy,  upoo 
the  fame  principle,  by  means  of  a  filter  of  unfized  paper,  pre» 
Vioufly  foaked  in  one  of  the  fluids,  which  in  this  way  readily 
pafl'cs  through  it,  while  the  other  remains  behind. 
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361.  Mtcia$ttcaimvtturi  is  perfornitd  by  agitation;  trituration,, 
or  kneading ;  but  theie  will  be  bcft  confidered  in  ueating-  o£  the 
forms  in  which  aiedicines  are  exhibited. 

Apparatus.  ' 

J  6s.  Before  entering  on  the  chemical  operations,  it  will  bene-' 
ary  to  make  a  few  remarks  00  the  inftruments  employed  in 
performing  them..    They  may  be  divj^ded  into 

a.  The  veflels  in  which  the  eQTeds  are  performed. 

b.  The  means  of  producing  heat ;  or  fuel ;  and 

c.  The  means  of  applying  and  regulating  the  heat ;  or  lamps 

and  furnaces. 

Vessels. 

363.  The  vefTels,.  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
ve  intended,  vary 

tf.  In  form,  and  • 
h.  In  materials. 

364.  The  different  forms  will  be  bell  defcribed  when  treating 
of  the  particular  operations. 

365.  No  fubflance  poiTeffes  properties  which  would  render 
it  proper  to  be  employed  as  a  material  in  every  Inftance.  We 
ut  therefore  obliged  to  feled  thofe  fubflances  which!  polTefs  the 
properties  more  efpccially  requiried  in  the  particular  operations 
iiar  which  they  are  intended. 

366.  The  properties  mod  generally  required,  are 

a.  The  power  of  refilling  chemical  agents. 
A«  Tranfparency. 
€.  Compadnefs. 
i*  Strength. 

r.  Fixity  and  infufibility. 

y.  And  the  power  of  bearing  fudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture without  breaking. 

367.  The  metals  in  general  poflefs  the  four  lad  properties  in 
csafiderable  perfection,  but  they  are  all  opaque.  Iron  and  cop- 
per arc  apt  to  be  corroded  by  chemical  agents,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
bttcr  is  often  attended  by  dangerous  confequences.  Thefe  de- 
icds  are  in  fome  meafure,  but  not  entirely,  remedied  by  tinning 
tbem.  Tin  and  lead  are  too  fulible.  Platinum,  gold,  aiid  filver, 
itfiftmoft  of  the  chemical  agents,  ^but  their  expencc  is  an  infur- 
aonotable  objection  to  their  general  ufe.' 

368.  Good  earthen-ware  reiifls  the  greatcd  intenfity  of  heat« 
bot  ii  deficient  in  all  the  other  properties.  The  baiisof  all  kinds 
of  earthen-ware  is  clay,  which  pofleiTes  the  valuable  quality  of 
Wing  very  plaftic  when  wrought  with  water,  and  of  becoming 
utrcmely  hard  when  burnt  with  an  intenfe  heat.  But  it  contrads 
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fo  mnch  byhettitlttt  it  is  extremely  apt  to  cnck  and  fpitt  onbe* 
inff  ei^ofed  to  fudden  changes  of  temperature  \  it  is  therefore  oe* 
cmarr  to  add  fome  fabftance  which  maj  coanteraft  this  proper* 
ty*  Siliceous  fand,  clay  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  burnt  with 
a  veipr  intenfe  heat«  and  plumbago,  are  occa^onally  ufed.  Thefe 
additions,  howeyer,  are  attended  with  other  inconveniencies ; 
plumbago  efpecially  b  liable  to  combuftion,  and  fand  diminiihes 
the  compadnefs ;  fo  that  when  not  glazed,  they  are  porous,  and 
when  glazed,  they  are  aded  upon  by  chemical  agents.  The  che- 
mical veflfel^  manufadured  by  Meflrs  Wedgwood,  are  the  beft 
of  this  defcription,  except  porcelain,  which  is  too  ezpenfive. 

369.  Glafs  pofleffes  the  three  firft  qualities  in  an  eminent  de« 
gree,  and  may  be  heated  red-hot  without  melting.  Its  greateft  in* 
convenience  is  its  difpofition  to  crack  or  break,  in  pieces  when 
fuddenly  heated  or  cooled.  As  this  is  occafioned  by  its  unequal 
ezpanfion  or  contradion,  it  is  beft  remedied  by  forming  the  vef* 
fek  very  thin,  and  giving  them  in  general  a  rounded  fomu 
Glals-veflels  fhould  fldfo  be  well  annealed,  that  is,  cooled  vtry 
ilowly,  after  being  blown,  by  placing  them  immediately  in  an 
oven  while  they  are  yet  in  a  foft  ftate.  While  ill  annealed,  or 
cooled  fuddenly,  glafs  is  apt  to  fly  in  pieces  on  the  flighteft  change 
of  temperature,  or  touch  of  a  iharp  point.  We  fometimes  take 
advantage  of  thb  imperfedion  ;  for  by  means  of  a  red-hot  wire^ 
glafs- veSels  may  be  cut  into  any  fhape.  When  there  is  not  a 
crack  already  in  the  glafs,  the  point  of  the  wire  is  applied  near 
the  edge,  a  crack  is  formed,  which  b  afterwards  eafily  led  in  any 
diredion  we  wiih. 

370.  Reaumur's  porcelain,  on  the  contrary,  b  glafs,  which  by 
furrounding  it  with  hot  fand,  b  made  to  cool  fo  ilowly,  that  it  a£- 
fumes  a  cryftalline  texture,  which  deftroys  iu  tranfparency,  but 
imparu  to  it  every  other  quality  wifhed  for  in  chemical  veflels. 
The  coarfer  kinds  of  fflafs  are  commonly  ufed  in  making  it  -,  but 
as  there  is  no  manufadure  of  thb  valuable  fubflance,  its  employ- 
ment is  ftill  very  limited« 

Lutes. 

371.  Lutes  alfo  form  a  necefTary  part  of  chemical  apparatus. 
They  are  compofitioes  of  various  fubflances,  intended 

tf.  To  clofe  the  joining  of  veflels. 
b.  To  coat  glafs- vcfTcb. 
f  •  To  line  furnaces. 

372.  Lutes  of  the  firft  defbription  are  commonly  applied  to 
confine  elaftic  vapours.  They  mould  therefore  pofTcf^  tlie  fol* 
lowing  properties, 

a.  Vifcidity,  jdaflicity,  and  compadnefs. 
h.  The  power  of  reiifling  acrid  vapours. 
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Lutes. 

371.  LuTts  alfoform  a  titctSitjbiii  oT  chemical  apparatus. 
Thej  are  compofitions  of  various  fubftancesi  intended 

a.  To  elofe  the  joinings  of  veflels. 

b.  To  coat  glafs  vefl^els. 

r.  To  fine  fumsiees. 

»  - 

372.  Lutes  of  the  firft  deftttptton  are  eotnnlonTjf  employed  fo 
confine  elallic  vapours.  They  fliould  therefore  po&fs  the  fol- 
lowing propertied,  ' 

a.  Vifcidity,  plafticitfi  and  compa£>hefs. 

>•  The  power  of  rdfifting  acrid  vapours. 

r.  The  power  of  refifting  certain  degreed  of  heat". 

373.  The  vifcidity  of  hitcs^  depends  on  the  ^tefetice  either  of 

d.  TTn^hiOQs  or  refinous  fntftances. 
h.  Mucilaginous  fubftances,  or 
r.  Clay  or  lime. 

374.  Lutes  of  the  (irft  kind  (373:.  a.)  poflefs  the  twb  firft  clafs 
of  pwipertiei  in  an  eminent  degree;  but  they  are  in  general  fo  fu- 
CUe  that  they  cannot  be  empk^fed  when  they  are  expofed  even  to 
toy  tow  degreeis  of  heat,  and  thrv  wili  not  adhere  to  any  fub- 
ftance  diat  is  at  all  motft.    Exampksw 

A.  E^ht  parts  of  yellow  wax,  melted  with  one  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, with  or  without  the  addition  df  refidOus  fub- 
ftancesi  aecording  to  die  degree  of  pliability  tnd  coilfifl;- 
ence  required.     Lavoifiei'f  lute. 

h.  Four  parts  of  wax,  melted  with  two  of  vamifh  and  one 
of  oGve  o3.    Saufittre's  lute. 

r.  Three  parts  of  powdered  clay,  worked  up  into  a  pafte, 
with  one  of  drying  oil,  or,  what  is  better,  amber  var- 
ni(h.  The  drying  oil  is  prepared  bjr  boiling  22.5  parts 
of  Ktharge  in  x6  of  linfeed  oil  until  it  be  dmolved.  Fat 
lute. 

d.  Cha)'  and  oil,  or  glazier's  putty,  is  well  fitted  for  luting 
tubes  permanently  into  glafs  veflels,  for  it  becomes  Co 
hard  that  it  cimoot  be  eamly  removed. 

^.  EqtKd  parts  of  litharge,  quicklime,  and  powdered  clay, 
worked  into  a  pafte  with  oil  varni/h,  is  lometimes  ufed 

K 
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to  daub  over  the  cracks  in  glafs  yeflels^  fo  as  to  render 
them  again  fit  for  fome  purpofes. 
f.  Melted  pitch  and  brick  dud. 

375.  Mucilaginoosfubftances  (373.  ^0  fuch  as  flourj  ftarchf 
gum,  and  glue,  mixed  with  water,  with  or  without  fome  powder^ 
are  fufficientlj  adhefive,  are  dried  by  moderate  de^ees  of  heat, 
and  are  eafily  removed  after  the  operation,  by  moiftening  them 
with  water ;  but  a  high  temperature  deftroys  them,  and  they  do 
not  refift  corroGve  vapours.    Examples* 

a.  Slips  of  bladder  macerated  in  water,  and  applied  with  the 

infide  next  the  veiTels.  They  are  apt,  however,  from 
their  great  contraAion  in  drying,  to  break  weak  veiTels. 

b.  One  part  of  gum  arabic  with  fix  or  eight  of  chalk,  form- 

ed into  a  pafte  with  water, 
r.  Flour  worked  into  a  pafte  with  powdered  clay  or  chalk. 

d.  Almond  or  linfeed  meal  formed  into  a  pafte  with  muci- 

lage or  water. 

e.  't^icklime  in  fine  powder,  haftily  mixed  with  white  of  egg, 

and  inftantly  applied,  fets  very  quickly,  but  becomes  fo 
hard  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  removed. 

f.  Slaked  lime  in  fine  powder,  with  glue,  does  not  fet  fo 

quickly  as  the  former. 

g.  The  cracks  of  glafs  vefTels  are  fometimes  mended  by  daub- 

ing them  and  a  fuitable  piece  of  linen  over  with  white 
of  egg,  ftrcwing  both  over  with  finely  powdered  quick* 
lime,  and  inflantly  applying  the  linen  clofely  and  evenly. 

376.  Earthy  lutes  (373-  ^0  refift  very  high  temperatures,  but 
they  become  U>  hard  that  they  can  fcarcely  x  removed,  and  often 
harden  fo  quickly  after  they  are  mixed  up,  that  they  muft  be  ap- 
plied immediately.     Examples. 

a.  Quicklime  well  incorporated  with  a  fixth  part  of  muriate 

of  foda. 

b.  Burnt  gypfum,  made  up  with  water. 

r.  One  ounce  of  borax  diflblved  in  a  pound  of  boiling  water, 
mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  powdered  day.  Mr. 
Watt's  fire  lute. 

d.  One  part  of  clay  with  four  of  fand,  formed  into  a  pafte 
with  water •  This  is  alfo  ufed  for  coating  glafs  vef. 
fcls,  in  order  to  render  them  ftronger,  and  capable  of 
rcfifting  violent  degrees  of  heat.  It  is  then  made  into 
a  very  thin  mafs,  and  applied  in  fucceilive  layers^  tak« 
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ing.care  that  each  coat  be  perfedUy  dry  before  another 
be  laid  on. 

377.  The  lutes  for  lining  furnaces  will  be  defcribed  when  treat*- 
ing  of  furnaces*  *  I 

378.  The  junftures  of  veflels  which  are  to  be  luted  to  each 
otherj  mull  prcvioufly  be  accurately  and  firmly  fitted,  by  intro-t 
ducing  between  themj  when  neceilary^  (hort  bits  of  wood  or 
cork,  or,  if  the  difproportion  be  very  great,  by  means  of  a  cork 
fitted  to  the  one  vefiel,  having  a  circular  hole  bored  through  it^ 
through  which  the  neck  of  the  other  veflel  or  tub^  paflea* 

379.  After  being  thus  fitted,  the  lute  is  either  appliect  very 
thin,  by  fpreading  it  on  flips  of  linen  or  paper,  and  fecuring  ic 
with  thread,  or  if  it  is  a  palle  lute,  it  is  formed  into  fmail  cylin* 
dcrs,  which  are  fucceffively  applied  to  the  junAures,  taking  cate 
that  each  piece  be  nude  to  adhere  firmly  and  perfe£lly  clofe  in 
every  part  before  another  is  put  on.  LafUy,  the  whole  is  i'ecured 
by  flips  of  linen  or  bladder. 

380.  In  many  cafes,  to  permit  the  efcape  of  elaflic  vapours,  .a^ 
fmall  hole  is  made  through  the  lute  with  a  pin,  or  the  lute  is 
perforated  by  a  finall  quill,  fittedovith  a  ftopper. 

• 

Heat  and  Fuel^ 

381*  As  caloric  is  an  agent  of  the  mod  extenfive  utility  in  the 
chemical  operations  of  pharmacy,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  fhould  be 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  employing  it  ia  the  mod  economi- 
cal and  efficient  manner. 

382.  The  rays  of  the  fun  are  ufed  in  the  drying  of  many  vege* 
ta))ie  fubtlances,  and  the  only  attentions  neceflTary  are  to  expofe 
as  large  a  furface  as  poflible,  and  to  turn  them  frequently,  tha( 
every  part  may  be  dried  alike.  They  are  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
for  promoting  fpontaneous  evaporadon* 

383.  The  combuftion  of  diflerent  (ubftances  is  a  much  more 
powerful  and  certain  fource  of  heat.  The  fubflance^  employed 
tor  this  purpofe  are  either  fluid  Or  folid.  Alcohol,  oil,,  tallow, 
wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal,  and  coke,  are  all  occafionally  em- 
ployed. 

384.  Alcohol,  oil,  and  melted  tallow,  fluid  inflammables,  mud 
be  burnt  on  porous  wicks.  Thcfe  a£t  merely  mechanically,  by 
drawing  up  a  portion  of  the  fluid  to  be  volatilized  and  inflamec^. 
They  are  therefore  burnt  in  lamps  of  various  conilruciions.  But 
although  commonly  ufed  to  produce  light,  they  aflbrd  a  very  uni- 
form, though'  not  very  high  temperature.  It  may  however  be 
increafed  by  increafine  the  number  of  the  wicks  and  their  fix?. 
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Akohol  procluces  a  tttzij  heat,  no  loot,  and,  if  ftronj^  leares  no 
refiduum.  Oil  gWes  a  higher  temperature,  but  on  a  common 
wick  produces  much  fmoke  and  foot.  Thefe  are  diminiflied,  and 
the  Kght  and  heat  increafed,  by  malting  the  furTace  of  the  ttunc 
bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  centre,  which  is  bed  done  by  a  cy« 
findrical  wick,  io  contrived  that  the  air  hay  free  tccefs  both  to 
the  outfide  and  to  the  infide  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  Aigand^  lamp^ 
mvented  by  Mr.  Boulton  of  Birmingham.  In  this  way  oil  may 
be  made  to  produce  a  confiderable  temperature,  of  great  unifomr- 
ity,  and  without  the  inconvenience  of  imoke* 

385.  Wicks  have  the  inconvenience  of  being  charted  by  the 
hign  temperature  to  which  diey  are  fubjeAed,  and  becoming  fo- 
clogged  as  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  rifing  in  them.  They  mufl. 
Ihenbe  trimmed,  but  this  is  feMomer  neceflkry  widi  alcohol  and 
fine  oils  than  with  the  coarfer  oib.  Lamps  are  alfb  improved  by 
adding  a  chimney  to  them.  It  muft  admit  the  free  acceft  of  ats 
to  the  flame,  and  then  it  increafes  the  current,  confines  the  heat, 
and  fteadies  the  flame.  The  intenGty  of  die  temperature  of  flame 
may  be  increafed  afloni(hingly  by  forcing  a  fmall  current  of  hot 
ah  through  it  as  by  the  blow  pipe. 

386.  Wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal^  amd  cdke,.folid  combuftibles, 
are  burnt  in  grates  and  furnaces.  Wood  has  the  advantage  of 
kindling  readily,  but  afibrds  a  very  unfteady  temperature,  is  in« 
convenient  from  its  flame,,  (moke,  and  foot,  and  requires  much 
attention.  The  heavy  and  denie  woods  give  the  greateft  heat, 
burn  longeftf  and  leave  a  denfe  charcoaL 

387.  Dry  t«rf  gives  a  fteadj  heat,  and  does  not  require  fo- 
much  attention  as  wood ;  but  it  confumes  faft,  its  fmoke  is  co» 
pious  and  penetrating,  and  the  empyreumatic  fmeii  which  it  infv> 
parts  to  every  thing  it  comes  in  ccmtad  with,  adheres  to  them 
with  great  dbftinacy.  The  heavy  torf  of  marfhet  is  preferabk 
to  the  light  fuperficial  turf. 

388.  Coal  is  the  fuel  moft  commonly  ufed  in  this  country. 
Its  heat  is  conCderable  and  fufiiciendy  permanent,  but  it  pro* 
duces  much  flame  and  fmoke. 

389.  Charcoal,  efpecially  of  the  denfe  woods,  is  a  very  conve- 
nient and  excellent  fuel.  It  bums  without  flame  or  (moke,  and 
gives  a  ftrongi  uniform,  and  permanent  heat,  which  may  be  eafily 
regulated,  efpecially  when  it  b  not  in  too  hrge  pieces,  and  is  a 
little  damp.     But  it  is  coftly,  and  bums  quickly. 

390.  Coke,  or  charred  coal,  poiTeiTes  (imilar  properties  to  charw 
coal,  it  is  lefs  eafily  kindled,  but  is  capable  of  producing  a  higher 
temperature,  and  bums  more  flowly. 

391.  When  an  open  grate  is  ufed  for  chemical  purpofes,  it 
fliould  be  provided  with  cranes  to  fupport  the  vefiels  c^ierated  int 
that  they  may  not  be  overturned  by  the  burning  away  of  the  fueL 
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FORMACBI. 

391.  In  all  funiaces,  the  principal  objefh  are,  to  piroduce  a 
fufficient  degree  (tf  heat^  with  little  conrumption  of  fuel,  and  to 
be  able  to  rqgnlate  the  degree  of  heat. 

393.  An  unneceflary  expenditure  of  fuel  is  prevented  by  foirm- 
ing  the  fidea  of  the  furnace  of  very  imperfed  conductors  of  ca* 
loric,  and  by  conftruain|  it  fo  that  the  fubje£k  operated  on  may 
be  expofed  to  the  fuH  aCbon  of  the  fire* 

3j^.  The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  smr 
which  comes  in  contaft  with  the  burning  fuel.  The  quantity  o^ 
air  IS  hi  the  compound  ratio  of  the  fize  of  the  aperture  through 
whidi  it  enters  and  its  velocity.  The  velocity  is  increafed  by 
mechanical  means,  as  by  bellowsj  or  by  increaCng  the  height  and 
widdi  of  the  chimney. 

995.  The  fize  and  form  of  furnaces,  and  the  materials  of 
vlodi  diey  are  conftrufied  are  various,  according  to  the  pur- 
foics  for  which  they  are  intended. 

396.  The  efientisd  parts  of  a  furnace  are, 

a.  A  body  for  the  fuel  to  bum  in« 
t.  A  grate  for  it  to  bum  upon. 

c.  An  aOi-pit  to  admit  air  and  receive  the  afhes* 

d.  A  diimjiey  for  cauying  off  the  finoke  and  vapours. 

''  397- The  afh-pit  ihould  be  perfe£Uy  clofe,  except  die  door, 
which  (hould  be  furoiflicd  wtm  a  regtfter«plate  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted. 

398.  The  bars  of  the  grate  (hould  be  triangular,  and  placed 
with  an  angle  pointed  downwardSf  and  not  above  half  an  inch 
diftant  The  grate  (hould  be  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the  body.' 

399.  The  body  may  be  cylindrical  or  eliptical,  and  it  muft 
have  apertures  for  Introducing  the  fuel  and  the  fubje^  of  the 
operation,  and  for  conveying  away  the  finoke  and  vapours* 

4C0.  When  the  combuftion  is  Supported  by  the  current  of  air 
natnr4ny  excited  by  the  burning  of  tne  fuel,  it  is  called  a  wind* 
furnace;  when  it  is  accelerated  by  increafing  the  velocity  of  the 
current  by  bellows,  it  forms  a  blall*fumace }  and  ^vhen  the  body 
of  the  furnace  i»  covered  with  a  dome,  which  termhiates  in  the 
chimney,  it  conflitutes  a  revcrberatory  furnacp. 

40  s.  Furnaces  are  either  lixed,  and  built  of  fire-brick,  or  port* 
able,  and  fabricated  of  plate-iron.  When  of  iron,  they  muft  be 
lined  with  fome  badly  conducing  and  refra£lory  fubftance,  both 
to  prevent  the  diilipation  of  heat,  and  to  defend  the  iron  againft 
the  a£tion  of  the  fire.  A  mixture  of  fcales  of  iron  and  powdered 
tilca  worked  up  with  blood,  hair,  and  clay,  is  much  recommend- 

E3 
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ed )  and  Profeflbr  Hagen  fays,  that  it  is  lefs  apt  to  fplit  and 
crack  when  expofed  at  once  to  a  violent  heat,  than  when  dried 
gradually,  according  to  the  common  direftions.  Dr.  Black  em- 
ployed two  different  coatings.  Next  to  the  iron  lie  employed  a 
compoGtion  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  fine 
clay.  Thefe  are  firft  mixed  in  the  flate  of  fine  powder,  and  then 
worked  up  with  as  much  water  as  will  permit  the  mafs  to  be 
formed  into  balls,  which  are  applied  to  the  fides  of  the  furnace, 
and  beat  very  firm  and  compadl  with  the  face  of  a  broad  ham<« 
mar,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  general, 
bot  fo  as  to  give  an  eliptical  form  to  the  cavity.  Over  this,  ano^ 
ther  lute,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  parts  of  fand,  and  one  of  clay^ 
is  to  be  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about 
half  an  inch.  Thefe  lutes  muft  be  allowed  to  become  perfe^ly 
dry  before  the  furnace  is  heated,  which  (hould  at  firft  be  done 
mdually.  They  may  alfo  be  lined  with  fire  bricks  of  a  proper 
Form,  acpurately  fitted  and  well  cemented  together  before  the  cop 
plate  is  fcrewed  on. 

402.  The  general  fault  of  furnaces  is,  that  they  admit  too  much 
air,  which  prevents  us  from  regulating  the  temperature.  It  either 
becomes  too  violent  and  unmanageable,  or  when  more  cold  air 
is  admitted  than  what  is  neceflafy  for  fupporting  the  combuftion, 
it  carries  off  heat,  and  prevents  us  from  raifmg  the  temperature 
as  high  as  we  otherwife  would.  The  fuperior  merit  of  Dr.  Black's 
furnace  confifts  in  the  facility  with  which  the  admiOion  of  air  is 
regulated  ;  and  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  improve  it,  by  in* 
creafing  the  number  of  its  apertures,  have  in  reality  injured  it. 

403.  Heat  may  be  applied  to  veflels  employed  in  chemical 
operations, 

a.  Direflly,  as  in  th^  open  fire  and  rcverberatory  furnace. 

b.  Or  through  the  medmm  of  fand  \  the  fand -bath. 

c.  Of  water ;  the  water  bath. 

d.  Of  fleam ;  the  vapour-bath. 

e.  Of  air,  as  in  the  muffle. 

Chemical  Operations. 

404.  In  all  chemical  operations,  combination  takes  place,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them  in  which  dccompofition  docs  not 
alfo  occur.  For  the  fake  of  method,  we  (hall  confider  them  as 
principally  intended  to  produce 

a.  A  change  in  the  form  of  aggregation. 
hm  Combination. 
f  •  Oeeompoficioii. 
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405.  The  form  of  aggregation  may  be  akered  by 

a.  Fufion. 

h,  Vaporization- 

r.  CondenfatioQ.^ 

d.  Congelation. 

e.  Coagulation. 

406.  UquefxBion  is  commonly  employed  to  exprefs  the  melt- 
ii)g  of  fubftances,  as  tallow,  wax,  refin»  &c.  which  pafs 'through 
intermediate  dates  of  foftnefs  before  they  become  fluid.  FuGon 
is  the  melting  of  fubftances  which  pafs  immediately  from  the  fo- 
Ud  to  the  fluid  ftate,  as  the  falts  and  metals,  except  iron  and 
platinum. 

407.  Fu/iom  is  the  converfion  of  a  folid  into  a  liquid  by  the 
Ible  agency  of  caloric  jubilances  diflTcr  very  much  in  the  de- 
grees of  their  fofibility  \  (bme,  as  water  and  mercury,  exifting 
u  fluids  in  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere ;  while 
others,  as  the  pure  earus,  cannot  be  melted  by  any  heat  we  can 
produce* 

408.  When  in  confequence  of  fufion  the  fubje£ls  operated  on 
acquire  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree  of  tranfparency,  a  denfe  uniform 
texture,  and  great  brittlenefs,  and  exhibit  a  conchoidal  fra£lure, 
with  a  fpecukur  furface,  and  the  edges  of  the  fragments  very. 
ibrp,  it  is  termed  ^trificaiion.  ^  * 

409.  In  general,  fimple  fubftances  are  lefs  fulible  than  com- 
poands ;  for  example,  the  fimple  earths  cannot  be  melted  fingly, 
but  whea  mixed,  are  eafily  fufed.  The  additions  which  are  fome- 
umes  made  to  refra£lory  fubftances  to  promote  their  fufion,  are. 
iztmt^  fluxes* 

410.  Thefe  fluxes  are  generally  faline  bodies. 

a.  The  alkalies  potafs  and  foda,  promote  powerfully  the  fu« 
fion  of  (iliceous  ftones ;  but  they  ate  only  ufed  for  accurate 
experiments.  The  white ^ux  is  a  mixture  of  a  little  potafs 
with  carbonate  of  potafs,  and  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
together  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potafs  and  fuper-tartrate 
of  potafs.  When  an  oxide  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  re- 
duced, the  black  flax  is  to  be  preferred,  which  is  produced  by 
the  deflagration  of  two  parts  of  fuper-tnnrate  of  potafs, 
and  one  of  nitrate  of  potafs.  It  differs  from  the  former 
only  in  containing  a  little  charcoal.  Soap  promotes  fufion 
by  being  converted  by  the  £re  into  carbonate  of  foda  and 
cnarcoaL 

h*  Aluminous  ftones  have  their  fufiop  greatly  promoted  by 
the  addiaon  of  fub*boratc  of  foda. 
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c.  Muriate  of  fedciy  the  mixed  phofphate  of  (bda  and  am- 
monia, and  other  falts,  are  alio  occafionally  employed, 

411.  An  open  fire  is  fufficieot  to  melt  fome  fubftanees,  others 
require  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 

412.  The  veflels  in  which  fufion  is  performed,  muft  rePift  the 
heat  neceflary  for  the  operation.  In  fome  inftiiices,  an  iron  or 
copper  ladle  or  pot  may  be  ufed,  but  mod  commonly  crucibles 
are  employed.  Crucibles  are  of  various  fizes.  The  large  cruci- 
bles are  generally  conical,  with  a  fmall  fpout  for  the  convenieiice 
of  pouring  out  i  the  fmall  ones  are  truncated  triangular  pyramids^ 
and  are  commonly  fold  in  ndls. 

413.  The  Hel&an  crucibles  are'compofed  of  clay  and  fimd»  and 
when  good,  will  fupport  an  iptenfe  beat  for  many  hours^  without 
ibftening  or  meldng ;  but  they  are  difpofed  to  crack  when  fud- 
denly  heated  or  coded.  This  inconremence  may  be  pn  roanj  oe« 
cafions  avoided,  by  uGng  a  double  crucible,  and  fiHing  up  the  in* 
terftice  with  (and,  or  by  covering  the  crucible  with  alute  of  clav 
and  fand,  by  which  means  the  h^t  is  tvanfmitted  anotc  graduatfy 
and  eocudly.  Tbofe' which  ring  clearly  when  ftn)ck,  ^d  are  di 
an  uniform  thicknefs,  abid  have  a  reddiih  brpwn  colour,  without 
black  fpots,  are  reckoned^e  beft. 

414.  Wedgewood's  crucibles  are  made  of  clay  mixed  widi  bak« 
ed  clay  finely  pounded,  and  are  in  eyery  lefpect  fnperior  to  the 
UefEan,  but  they  are  very  expenfive . 

415.  The  black-lead  crupbles,  forpned  of  day  and  plumbago, 
are  very  durable,  refift  fuddeo  dianges  of  temperature,  and  may 
be  repeatedly  ufed,  but  they  are  demoyed  when  faline  fubftances 
are  melted  in  them,  and  fufier  combuftion  when  expofecl  red-hot 
to  a  current  of  air. 

416.  When  placed  in  a  furnace,  crucibles  (hould  never  be  fet 
upon  the  bars  ot  the  grate,  but  always  upon  a  fuppo^.  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy found  the  hotted  part  of  a  farnace  to  be  aboi^t  an  inch  above 
the  grate.  They  may  be  covered,  to  prevent  the  fuel  or  aihes 
from  falling  into  them,  witl^  a  lid  of  the  fame  materials,  or  with 
another  crucible  inverted  over  them. 

417.  When  the  fufion  is  completed,  the  fubftance  may  be  eith^ 
permitted  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  or  may  b^  poured  into  a  heated 
mould  anointed  with  tallow,  never  with  oil,  or  what  is  ftiU  better, 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  chalk,  which  is  applied  by  laying 
it  over  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  diSiifed  in  water,  and  then  eva- 
porating the  water  completely  by  hear.  To  prevent  the  crucible 
from  being  broken  by  cooling  too  rapidly,  it  is  to  be  other  re- 
placed in  the  furnace,  to  cool  graduiily  with  it,  or  covered  with 
fome  veflel  to  prevent  its  being  expofed  immediately  to  the  air. 

418.  Fufion  is  performed  with  the  intentions, 
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tf .  Of  weakening  the  attraQbn  of  aggregatioa. 

1.  To  facilitate  mechauical  divifioo. 
3.  To  pcomote  chemical  adion* 

i.  Of  iSmarating  fron  eadi  other,  fuhftancesof  ditferent  de« 
grees  of  fufibiiky* 

410.  Faponmation  is  the  converfion  of  a  folid  or  fluid  into  vzm 
pour  by  Ac  agency  of  caloric.  Although  Taporabilicy  be  merely 
a  relative  teroa,  f«)ftanccs  are  (aid  to  be  permanently  elaftic,  to* 
ladle,  or  fixed.  'Ihe  permanently  daftic  fluids  or  gafea  are  diofe 
whidi  cannot  be  condenied  into  a  fluid  or  folid  form  by  any  ab* 
ftn£baD  of  caloric  we  are  capable  of  producing.  Fixed  fub(lances» 
00  die  contnury,  aie  thofie  which  cannot  be  converted  into  vapour 
bf  peat  increnfe  of  tenmeratnre.  The  preflure  of  the  atmofphere 
Mi  lery  oonfidormble  efte£l  in  varying  the  degree  at  which  fub« 
ftaaoet  are  amveited  into  vapour.  Some  iolids,  unlefs  fubjected 
iDiery  mat  preCtne,  are  at  once  converted  into  vajpour,  althou^ 
mok  of  them  pa&  through  the  intermediate  ftate  ot  fluidity* 

420.  Vaporization  it  employed 

a.  To  (eparate  (ubftancet  diflPering  in  volatility. 

k.  To  prooBKOte  cheoucal  uCtion,  by  diiaggregating  them. 

421*  *Whea  employed  with  either  of  thefe  views,  cither 

a.  No  regard  i^  paid  to  the  fubft^nces  volatilized, 

|.  From  fcNids,  as  in  uftulation  and  charring. 

2.  From  fluids,  as  in  evaporation. 

b.  Or  the  fubflances  vaporized  are  condenfed  in  prdper  vef- 

t.  In  a  liquid  form,  as  in  diftillation. 
2.  In  a  folid  form,  as  in  fublimation. 

r.  Or  the  fubftances  vaporized  are  permanently  elaftic,  and 
are  coIIe£ted  in  their  gafeous  form,  in  a  pneumatic 
a{^aratu8. 

422.  Ufluhtien  is  almod  entirely  a  metallorglc  operation,  and  is 
employed  to  expel  the  fulpbur  and  arfenic  contained  in  fome  me- 
tallic ores.  It  is  performed  on  fmall  quantities  in  tefts  placed 
within  a  mufile.  Teds  are  (hallow  veifdsmade  of  bone  alhesor 
baked  cby.  Muffles  are  vcflels  of  baked  clay,  of  a  femi-cyiindri- 
cal  form,  the  flat  fide  forming  the  floor,  and  the  arched  portion  the 
roof  and  Gdc^    The  end  and  fides  are  perforated  witn  holes  for 
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the  free  tran{in!ffion  of  the  heated  air,  and  the  open  extremity  is 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  furnacei  for  the  infpe£lion  and  manipu- 
lation of  the  procefs.  The  reverberatory  furnace  is  commonly  cm- 
ployed  forroafling,  and  the  heat  is  at  firft  very  gentle,  and  flowly 
railed  to  rednefs.  It  is  accelerated  by  expoCng  as  large  a  furface  of 
the  fubftance  to  be  roafted  as  poflible,  and  by  ilirring  it  frequemly, 
fo  as  to  prevent  any  agglutination,  and  to  bring  every  part  in  fuc- 
ccflion  to  the  furface. 

423.  Charring  may  be  performed  on  any  of  the  compound 
oxides,  by  fubje£ling  them  to  a  degree  of  heat  fuScient  to  expel 
all  their  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  fuperabundant  oxygen,  while  tha 
carbon,  being  a  fixed  principle,  remains  behind  in  the  ilate  of  char- 
coal. The  temperature  neceflary  for  the  operation  may  be  pro- 
duced either  by  the  combuflion  of  other  fubiUnces,  or  by  the 
partial  combuflion  of  the  fubftance  to  be  charred.  In  the  former 
cafe,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  any  veilel  which  excludes 
the  accefs  of  *air,  while  it  permits  the  eftrape  of  the  vapours  form- 
ed. In  the  latter,  the  accefs  of  air  muH  be  regulated  in  foch  m 
manner,  that  it  may  be  fupprefled  whenever  the  combuflion  has 
reached  the  requiGte  degree ;  for  if  continued  to  be  admitted,  the 
charcoal  itfelf  would  be  difTipated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gaS| 
and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  alkaline  and  earthy  matter, 
which  thefe  fubflances  always  contain.  When  combufiion  is 
carried  this  lencth,  the  procefs  is  termed  incineration.  The  Tar 
pours  which  anfe  in  the  operation  of  charring,  are  fometimes 
condeufed,  as  in  the  manufa£lure  of  tar. 

424.  Evaporation  is  the  converfion  of  a  fluid  into  vapour»  by  its 
combination  with  caloric.  In  this  procefs,  the  atmofpnere  b  noC 
a  necefTary  agent,  but  rather  a  hinderance,  by  its  prefliire.  This 
forms  a  irviterion  between  evaporation  and  fpontaneous  evapora* 
tion,  which  is  merely  the  folution  of  a  fluid  in  air. 

4^5.  It  is  performed  in  open,  (hallow,  or  hemifpheiical  vefleb 
of  filver,  tinned  copper  or  iron,  earthen'^ware  or  glafs.  The  ne- 
cefTary cabric  may  be  furnifhcd  by  means  of  an  open  fire,  a  lamp, 
or  a  furnace,  either  immediately,  or  with  the  intervention  of  fand, 
water,  or  vapour.  The  degree  of  heat  mufl  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  fubflancc  operated  on.  In  general|  it  (hould  not  be 
greater  than  what  is  abfolutely  necefTary. 

426.  Evaporation  may  bcj 

a.  Partial. 


7.  X  amaj. 

1.  From  faline  fluids,  concentration. 

2.  From  vifcid  fluids,  infpiflation^ 
\  Total,  exficcation. 
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427.  Conceniratun  is  employed, 

tf.  To  leflen  die  quantity  of  diluting  fluids,  deflegmation. 
b.  As  a  preliminary  ftep  to  cryftallization. 

428.  Infpijfatian  is  almoft  con6ned  to  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
fiances  \  and  as  thefc  are  apt  to  be  partially  decompofed  by  hear, 
or  to  become  empyrcumatic,  it  {hould  always  be  performed,  efpe- 
dally  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  in  a  water  or  vapotir.  bath. 

429.  Exficcation  is  here  taken  in  a  very  limited  fenfe;  for  the 
term  is  alfo  with  propriety  ufcd  toexprefs  the  drying  of  vegeubles 
\i\  a  gentle  heat,  the  efflorefcence  of  falts,  and  the  abftradiop  of 
noifture  from  mixtures  of  infoluble  powders  with  water,  by  means 
of  chalk-ftones  or  powdered  chalk  prefled  into  a  fmooth  mafs.  At 
nefienr,  we  limit  its  meaning  to  the  total  expuliion  o£  moifture 
nom  anybody  by  means  of  caloric. 

430.  The  exiiccation  of  compound  oxides  (hould  always  be  per- 
{Drmed  in  the  water  bath. 

431.  Salts  are  deprived  of  their  water  of  cryftallization  by  ex- 
pofiog  them  to  the  aQion  of  heat  in  a  glafs  vefTel  or  iron  ladle. 
Sooxtimes  they  firft  diflblye  in  tlieir  w^ter  of  cryftallization,  or 
mideigo  what  b  called  the  wmtery fyfion^  and  are  afterwards  con- 
vtned  into  a  dry  ma£i  by  its  total  expulGon  ^  as  in  the  calcination 
of  borax  or  burning  of  alum. 

432-  When  exficcation  is  attended  with  a  crackling  noife,  and 
fplittii^  of  the  falt^  as  in  muriate  of  foda,  it  is  termed  decrepita^ 
IM,  and  is  performed  by  throwing  into  a  heated  iron  veflel,  ^all 
^untitles  oif  the  fait  at  a  time,  covering  it  up,  and  waiting  until 
the  decrepitation  be  over,  before  a  frefh  quantity  is  thrown  in. 

433.  uficcation  is  performed  on  faline  bodies,  to  render  them 
BH>fe  acrid  or  pulverulent,  or  to  prepare  them  for  chemical  opera- 
tioiis.  Animal  and  vegeuble  fubftances  are  exficcated  to  give  them 
a  folid  form,  and  to  prevent  their  fermentation. 

434*  Qmienpttkn  is  the  reverfe  of  expanCon,  and  is  produced 

0.  By  mechanical  preflure  forcing  out  the  caloric  in  a  fenfible 
form,  as  water  is  fqueezed  out  of  a  fponge,  or, 

h.  By  the  chemical  abftra£lion  of  caloric,  which  is  followed 
by  an  approximation  of  the  particles  of  the  fubftance. 

43S*  The  latter  fpecies  of  condenfation  only  is  the  objed  of 
oor  iaveftigation  at  prefent.  In  this  way  we  may  be  fuppofed 
tt>  condeufe. 
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/2.  Subtlances  exifting  naturally  as  gafes,  or  Tapoun. 

b.  SubftanceSp  naturally foHd  or  fluid^conTerted  into  rapoun 
by  adrentttious  circnmftanccs. 

436.  The  former  inftance  is  almoft  fuppofitious ;  for^  except 
the  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas^  we  are  not  able,  by  any  dsmino* 
cion  of  tetmerature,  to  reduce  the  permanently  elaftic  fluids,  10 
a  fluid  or  Iciid  ftate. 

437.  The  latter  inftance  is  always  preceded  by  raporizatioii^ 
ar.d  comprehends  thofe  operations  in  which  the  fubftances  Tapor« 
ifed  are  condenfed  in  proper  TeflS^  When  the  prodoA  b  a 
Huid,  it  is  termed  diftiUation ;  when  ftrfid,  fublimation* 

438.  Dj^iBatkn  is  faid  to  be  performed, 

a.  ViJ  httmUAp  when  fluids  are  the  fabjeds  of  the  oper»> 

tion. 
h.  ViSJucdi  when  folids  are  fubjeded  to  the  operation  ani 

the  fluid  produft  ari&s  from  decompofitioA,  and  a  new  a»* 

rangement  of  the  conftituent  principles. 

439.  The  objeAs  of  diftiliation  are, 

a.  T«  feparate  moK  Tobtile  fluids  from  kfa  volatile  floiihsor 

folids. 
J.  To  promote  the  union  of  difierent  fubftances. 

c.  To  generate  new  produdls  by  the  adion  of  fire. 


440*  In  all  diftiUations,  the  heat  applied  fliouU  not  be  _ 
than  what  is  necefarr  for  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  and 
to  this  degree  it  fliottU  be  gradually  raifed.  The  veflTeh  aUb  m 
which  the  difliUation  is  performed,  fliould  never  be  filled  abom 
one-half,  and  fometimes  not  above  one-feurthy  left  the  fubftnoi 
conutned  in  them  (hooid  boil  over. 

441.  As  diftlllation  is  a  combination  of  evapormtioa  and  coo* 
dcnfation,  the  apparatus  conGfts  of  two  principal  parts: 

/f.  The  veflels  in  which  the  irapours  are  fbmed. 
b.  The  veflels  in  which  they  are  condenGed. 

442.  The  veflels  employed  for  bodi  purpofies  are  1^  various 
in  their  (hapes,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
conduced.  The  firft  difference  depends  00  the  diredion  of  the 
vapour  after  its  formation.    It  either, 

a.  Defcends  ;  diftiUation  per  dtfcenfum. 

b.  Afcciids  ;  diftiUation  per  afcenfum. 

£.  Or  paflfcs  off  by  the  fide  \  diftiUation  pn  lotus. 
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443*  In  the  d|ftiIIatk>D^  drfcenjum^  a  perforated  plate  of  tin« 
■ed  uoD^  or  other  materials,  is  fixed  within  any  convenient  vef- 
fely  ib  as  to  leave  a  fpace  beneath  it.  On  this  die  fiibje£l  of  the 
•peration  is  hid,  and  oTer  it  is  placed  another  plate,  accurately 
ciofiog  the  moudi  of  the  veflel,  and  fuflkiently  ftrong  to  fupport 
(be  fuel.  Thus  the  heat  is  applied  from  above,  and  the  vapour 
ii  forced  to  defcend  into  the  inferior  cavity,  where  it  is  coiUknf- 
ed.  In  this  way  the  oil  of  cloves  is  prepared,  and  oitthe  lame 
frind^es  tar  is  nianufa£hired,  and  mercury  and  zinc  are  fdpar^ 
Sled  Rom  their  ores. 

444*  in  the  diftillation  per  efunfmn^  the  vapour  is  aflowed  ta 
arife  CD  fbooc  faeq^ht,  and  then  is  conveyed  sway  to  be  condenfed.^ 
The  vtfil  moft  commonly  empk>yed  for  this  purpofe  is  the  com- 
BOO  copper  ftiH,  which  confifts  of  %  body  for  conuining  the  raa- 
serials^  and  a  head  into  which  the  vapour  afcends.  From  the 
anddle  of  the  head  a  tube  rifes  for  a  wort,  way,  and  is  then  re- 
leAed  downwaids,  through  which  the  fteam  pafies  t^  be  con- 
denfed.  Another  kind  of  head,  rifing  to  a  great  height  before  it 
is  rcfle£kcd«  is  fbmetimes  uied  for  feparattng  fluids,  which  diflbr 
IMe  fai  volatility,  as  it  wa»  (uppoicd  diat  the  lefs  volatile  vapours 
would  be  condenfed  and  fdl  back  into  the  (liil,  while  only  the 
more  volatile  vapours  would  afife  to  the  top,  fo  as  to  pafs  to  the 
idiigutury»  The  fame  objeft  may  be  more  conveniendy  at- 
ftned  by  managiiig  the  fire  with  caunon  and  addrefs*  The 
gicaser  the  furlace  cxpofed,  and  the  lefs  die  height  the  vapours 
nate  to  afcend,  the  more  nq^dly  does  the  diftilbrioa  proceed  y 
and  fe  well  are  tbefe  principles  underftood  by  the  Scotch  diftil- 
kif,  that  they  do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  difbharge 
a  1.31  cootaiuMg  50  gallons  of  fu^L 

445.  The  condennng  apparatus  ufed  with  the  common  ftill  is 

very  fimple.    The  txiat  in  which  the  head  terminates,  is  inferted 

into  the  upper  end  of  a  pipe,  which  is  kept  cool  by  pafling  through 

t  teflel  fiMed  vritb  water,  called  the  Refrigeratory.    This  pipe  is 

commonly  made  of  a  ferpentine  form ;  but  as  this  renders  it  diffi- 

colt  to  be  cleaned.  Dr.  black  recommends  a  (igmoid  pipe.    The 

ttfirigetatory  may  be  furnifiied  with  a  ftop-cock,  diat  when  the 

ntcr  it  contains  becomes  too  hot,  and  does  not  condenfe  all  the 

vipour  prcxiuccd,  it  may  be  changed  for  cold  water.     From  the 

lover  end  of  the  pipe,  the  produu  of  the  diftillation  drops  into 

ibe  ?eiiel  deftincd  to  rrceive  it ;  and  we%iay  obferve,  that  when 

loy  npour  iflues  along  with  it,  we  (hould  either  diminifli  the 

power  of  the  fire,  or  change  the  water  m  the  refrigeratory. 

446.  Ortulaiwn  was  a  procefs  formerly  in  ufe.    It  confifted  in 
''fvBpng  the  ai^aratus,  to  that  the  vapours  were  no  fooner  con- 
I     ^&d  into  a  fluid  form,  thaa  this  fluid  returned  back  into  the  dif- 
I     filing  vtfleky  to  be  again  vaporized  >  and  was  eSe£ted  by  diiliU 
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ling  in  a  glafs  veilel,  with  fo  long  a  neck  that  the  vapours  were 
cofulenfed  before  thej  efcaped  at  the  upper  extremityi  or  by  in- 
verting one  matrafs  within  another* 

447.  Wlien  corroflve  fubdances  are  diftllled  in  this  way,  the 
cucurbit  and  alembic  are  ufed ;  but  thefe  fubdances  are  more 
conveniently  diflilled  per  latus. 

448.  The  diftillation  per  lotus  is  performed  in  a  retort,  or  pear- 
fhaped  vcffe],  having  the  neck  bent  to  one  fide.  The  body  of  a 
good  retort  is  well  roundedt  uniform  in  its  appearance,  and  of  an 
equal  thicknefs,  and  the  neck  is  fuffictently  bent  to  allow  the  ti« 
pours,  when  condenfed,  to  run  freely  away,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
render  the  application  of  the  receiver  inconvenient,  or  to  bring  it 
too  near  the  lurnace.  The  pafFage  from  the  body  into  the  neck 
muft  be  perfefllj  free  and  fufficiently  wide,  otherwife  the  vapoun 
produced  in  the  retort  only  circulate  in  its  body,  without  pafling 
over  into  the  receiver.  For  introducing  liquors  into  the  retort 
without  foiling  its  neck,  which  would  injure  the  produA,  a  bent 
funnel  is  neceflary*  It  muft  be  fufficiently  long  to  introduce  the 
liquor  dire£lly  into  the  body  of  the  retort  \  and  in  withdrawing  it, 
we  muft  carefully  keep  it  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort^ 
that  the  drop  hanging  from  it  may  not  touch  the  infide  of  the  neck. 
In  fome  cafes,  where  a  mixture  of  different  fubftances  is  to  be  diC- 
tilled,  it  is  convenient  and  neceflary  to  have  the  whole  appantna 
properly  adjufted  before  the  mixture  is  made,  and  we  muft  there* 
fore  employ  a  tubulated  retort,  or  a  retort  furniftied  with  an  aper- 
ture, accurately  clofed  with  a  ground  ftopper. 

449.  The  tubulature  Oiould  be  placed  on  the  upper  convex 
part  of  the  retort  before  it  bends  to  form  the  neck,  fo  that  a  fluid 
poured  through  it  may  fall  dircdUy  into  the  body  without  foiling 
the  neck. 

450.  Retorts  are  made  of  various  materials.  Fltnt-glafs  is  com* 
monly  ufed  when  the  heat  is  not  fo  great  as  to  melt  it.  For  diftil* 
lations  which  require  exce (live  degrees  of  heat,  retorts  of  earthen* 
ware,  or  coated  (376.  d.)  glafs  retorts  arc  employed.  Quick- 
filver  is  diftilled  in  iron  retorts. 

45 1.  The  ftmpleft  condenfing  apparatus  ufed  with  the  retort,  if 
the  common  glafs  receiver ;  which  is  a  vefFcl  of  a  conical  or  glo- 
bular form,  having  a  neck  fuffictently  wide  to  admit  of  the  neck  of 
the  retort  being  introduced  within  it.  To  prevent  the  lofs  and 
diffipation  of  the  vapour'ilto  be  condenfed,  the  retort  and  receiicr 
may  be  accurately  ground  to  each  other,  or  fecured  by  fome  proper 
lute.  To  prevent  the  receiver  from  being  heated  by  the  caloric 
evolved  during  the  condenfation  of  vapours  in  it,  we  muft  employ 
fome  means  to  keep  it  cool.  It  is  cither  immerfed  in  cold  water, 
or  covered  with  fnow,  or  pounded  ice,  or  a  conftant  evaporation  it 
I'lipportcd  from  its  furfacf ,  by  covering  it  with  2  cloth^  which  is 
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kq)t  moid  by  means  of  the  defcent  of  water,  from  a  veflel  placed 
abore  \U  through  minute  fjrphons  or  fpongy  worded  threads.    But 
a5|  during  the  procefs  of  dilttllation,  permanently  elaflic  fluids  are 
dhcn  produced,  which  would  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  vefTels, 
thefe  are  permitted  to  efcape  either  through  a  tubulature,  or  hole 
in  the  fide  of  the  receiveri  or  rather  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
Jfldng  (380.)    Receivers  having  a  fpout  iiiuing  from  their  fide, 
are  ufed  when  we  wifli  to  keep  Icparate  the  produ£ls  obtained  at 
different  periods  of  any  didillation.     For  condenfing  very  vola- 
tile vapours,  a  feries  of  receivers,  communicating  with  each  other, 
termed  Adopters,  were  formerly  ufed  %  but  thefe  are  now  entirely 
faperfeded  by  Woulfe's  apparatus. 

452.  This  apparatus  confids  of  a  tubulated  retort,  adapted  to  s^ 
tnbolated  receiver.   With  the  tubulature  of  the  receiver,  a  three- 
necked  bottle  is  oomie&ed  bv  means  of  a  bent  tube^  the  further 
eitremity  of  which  is  immeried,  one  or  more  inches,  in  foroe  fluid 
contained  in  the  bottle.     A  feries  of  two  or  three  fimilar  bottles 
aie  coooeAed  with  this  firft  bottle  in  the  fame  way.    In  the 
middle  tobt^lature  of  each  bottle,  a  glafs  tube  is  fixed,  having  its 
lower  extremity  imnferfed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  fluid. 
The  height  of  the  tube  above  the  furface  of  the  fluid  muft  be 
frreater  than  the  fum  of  the  columns  of  fluid  {landing  over  the 
fortber  extremities  of  the  conneding  tubes,  in  all  the  bottles  or 
veflUs  more  remote  from  the  retort.    Tubes  fo  adjuded  are  term- 
ed Tubes  of  Safety,  for  they  prevent  that  reflux  of  fluid  front  the 
more  remote  into  the  nearer  bottles,  and  into  the  receiver  itfelf, 
which  would  otherwife  inevit«ibly  happen,  on  any  condenfatioo  of 
vapour  taking  place  in  the  retort,  receiver,  or  nearer  bottles. 
Different  contrivances  for  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  defcribed 
by  Meflrs  Welter  and  Burkitt ;  and  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  con- 
necting the  veflels  without  lute,  has  been  invented  by  Citizen  Gi- 
md,  but  ihey  would  not  be  eafily  underdood  without  plates.  The 
hither  tubulature  of  the  lad  bottle  is  commonly  connected  with  a 
foeumttic  apparatus,  by  means  of  a  bent  tube.    When  the  whole 
is  properly  adjufted,  air  blown  into  the  retort  (hould  pafs  through 
Ae  receiver,  rife  in  bubbles  through  the  fluids  contained  in  each 
of  the  bottles,  and  at  lad  efcape  by  the  bent  tube.     In  the  re- 
cover, thofe  produ£b  of  didillation  are  collected,  which  are  con- 
<ltnbble  bj  cold  alone.    The  fird  bottle  is  commonly  filled  with 
^nter,  and  the  others  with  alkaline  foluttons,    or  other  adive 
tttids;  and  as  the  permanently  elaftic  fluids  produced,  are  fuccef- 
^vtlyfabje£tv*d  to  the  a£lion  of  all  of  thefe,  only  thofe  gafcs  will 
cfeipe  by  th:  bc^t  tube  which   are  not  abforbable  by  any  of 
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Pneumatic  Appaiiitus. 

4 ;3.  The  great  importance  of  the  elaftic  fluids  in  modem  che- 
rnilhy,  has  rendered  an  acquaintance  withfhc  means  of  ooUeAing 
;<ind  prcferving  them  indifpeniable. 

454.  When  a  gas  is  produced  by  any  meanr,  h  may  be  received 
either, 

a.  Into  Tcilels  abfolately  empty ;  ofi 

b.  Into  veflelsi  filled  with  fome  fluidi  on  whtdi  it  ezcrtf  no 
aAion. 

45  J.  Tlie  firtl  mode  (425.  aJ)  of  collefling  gafes,  may  be  prac' 
fifed  by  means  of  a  bkidder)  moiftened  fufiiciently  to  make  it  per* 
fcfily  pliable^  and  then  compreiied  ib  as  to  prefs  oat  every  parade 
of  air  from  its  cavity.  In  this  ftate  it  may  be  eafily  filled  vricfa  any 
gas.  An  oiled  filk  bag  will  anfwer  the  fame  pnrpofe,  and  is  moit 
convenient  in  fome  refpe£bf  as  it  may  be  made  of  any  fixe  or 
form. 

456.  Glafs  or  metallic  veflelsy  fuch  as  balloons,  may  alfo  be 
emptied  for  the  pnrpofe  of  receiving  gafes,  by  fitting  them  with  a 
ftop-cock,  and  exhaufting  the.  air  from  them  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump. 

457.  But  the  fecond  mode  (425.  b.)  of  colle£ling  gafea  is  the 
moft  co(t  convenient  and  common. 

458.  The  vefleis  may  be  filled  either^ 

a.  With  a  fluid  lighter  ;  or* 

b.  Heavier  than  the  gas  to  be  received  into  it. 

459.  The  former  method  is  feSdom  employed ;  but  if  we  con- 
dttdl  a  llream  of  any  gas  heavier  than  atmofpheric  sur,  fnch  as  car- 
bonic acid  gaSf  muriadc  acid  gas,  &c.  to  the  bottom  of  any  veftlf 
it  will  gradually  difplace  the  air,  and  fill  the  veflel. 

460.  On  the  contrary,  a  gafs  lighter  than  atmofpheric  air*  fach 
a&  i.;  drogcn,  may  be  collcdied  in  an  inverted  veflel  by  condafking 
a  llream  of  it  to  the  top. 

461 .  But  gafes  are  moft  commonly  coIle£led  by  condn£Hfis  the 
ftrcam  of  gafs  into  an  inverted  glais-jar,  or  any  other  veflel  filleii 
with  water  or  mercury.  The  gas  afcends  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
veflel,  and  difplaccs  the  fluid.  In  this  way  gas  may  be  kept »  vcij 
Icr  yr  time,  provided  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fluid  be  left  in  the  vef- 
lel:,  which  prevents  both  the  efcape  of  the  gas,  and  the  admilEoa 
of  atmofpheric  air« 

462.  The  vefleis  may  be  of  various  (hapcs*,  but  tlie  moft  com- 
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Bionly  employed  are  cylindrical.    They  maj  be  eithef  ojpen  only 
at  one  estremity,  or  romifhed  at  the  other  with  a  (lop-cock. 

463.  The  maooer  of  filling  thefe  vefTels  with  fluids  is  to  im- 
nerfe  them  completely  in  it,  with  the  open  extftmity  direded  a 
little  upwardi,  fo  rhat  the  whole  air  may  elcape  from  them,  and 
iben  inverting  them  with  their  mouths  downwards. 

464.  For  filling  them  with  convenience,  a  trough  or  ciftern  is 
comnumly  ufed.  This  either  (hould  be  hollowed  out  of  a  foiid 
block  of  wood  or  marble ;  or,  if  it  be  conQru£{ed  of  wood  fimply, 
it  muft  be  well  fainted,  or  lined  with  lead  or  tinned  copper.  Its 
iize  may  rary  very  much  ;  but  it  muft  contain  a  fufficient  depth 
of  flnid  to  cover  the  largeft  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  veflels  to 
be  filled  in  it.  At  one  end  or  fide,  there  (hould  be  a  (belf  for 
holding  the  vefleis  after  they  are  filled.  .  This  flielf  (hould  be 
placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  anil 
ftoold  be  perforated  with  feveral  holes,  forming  the  apices  of  cor- 
fdponding  conical  excavations  on  the  lower  fide,  through  which, 
as  dinmgh  inverted  funnels,  gafeous  fluids  may  be  more  eafily  in- 
ooduced  into  the  vefiels  placed  over  them. 

465.  In  genera],  the  vefleis  ufed  with  a  mercurial  apparatus 
flMwId  be  ftronger  and  fmaller  than  thole  for  a  water-ciftern,  and 
we  muft  have  a  variety  of  glafs  and  elaftic  tubes  for  conveying  the 
gafiea  from  the  vefleis  in  which  they  are  formed  to  the  funnels 
aader  the  Ibelf. 

466.  R§Slficaiton  is  the  repeated  diftillation  of  any  fluid*  When 
MiUation  renders  the  fluid  (Ironger,  or  abftrafls  water  from  it,  it 
ii  tenned  Difbkgmstiom,  When  a  fluid  is  diftilled  off  from  any 
fubftance,  it  is.called  AtflrdSwn ;  and  if  the  produd  be  rediftilled 
from  the  (aroe  fubftance,  or  a  freih  quantity  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
it  it  denominated  Cohobation. 

461J*  iMimiation  difl%:rs  from  diftillati(Hi  only  in  the  form  of  the 
prodttiQ.  When  it  it  compa£l,  it  is  termed  a  Sublimate  \  when 
loofi;  and  fponp:y,  it  formerly  had  the  improper  appellation  ot 
Flowen*  Sublimation  is  fometimes  performed  in  a  crucible,  and 
&e  vapours  are  condenfed  in  a  paper  cone,  or  in  another  crucible 
iaverted  over  it ;  fometimes  in  the  lower  part  of  a  glafs  flaflc,  cu<^ 
caibit  or  phial,  and  the  condenfation  is  effcAed  in  the  upper  part 
or  capital,  and  (bmetimes  in  a  retort  with  a  very  fliort  and  wide 
neck,  to  which  a  conical  lecciver  is  fitted.  The  heat  is  moft  com- 
flMoly  applied  through  the  medium  of  a  fand^bath ;  and  the  degree 
flf  heat,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  vcfTcl  is  inferted  in  it,  are  re- 
golated  by  the  nature  of  the  ful>}imation. 

46S.  Congelation  is  the  iedu£liou  of  a  fluid  to  a  folid  form,  in 
coofequence  of  the  abftra£lion  of  caloric.  The  means  employed 
for  abfltraAing  caloric  are  thie  evaporation  of  volatile  fluids,  the 
folntion  of  folidt,  and  the  confab  of  cold  bodies. 
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469.  CMgtdatkn  18  the  convorOon  of  a  fluidMnto  a  fblid  of  great* 
er  or  lefs  conGfteace,  merelf  in  contequence  of  a  new  arrangement 
of  its  partidesj  as  during  tne  procefs  there  is  no  feparation  of  ca- 
loric or  any  other  fubftance.  The  means  of  producing  coagula- 
tion>  are  incrcafe  of  temperaturei  and  the  addition  of  certain  fub- 
ftanccsi  as  acids  and  runnets. 

Combination. 

470.  Chemical  combination  is  the  intimate  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  at  leaft  two  heterogeneous  bodies.  It  b  the  effe£k  refult- 
ing  from  the  exertion  of  the  attra£lion  of  affinity,  and  is  diere* 
fore  fubjefked  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity. 

47 1.  To  produce  the  chemical  union  of  any  bodies,  it  is  necef« 
fary, 

1.  That  they  poffeft  affinity  for  each  other. 

2.  That  thdr  panicles  come  into  aftnal  contad. 

3.  That  the  ftrength  of  the  affinity  be  greater  than  any  coun- 
teracting caufes  which  may  be  preient. 

47a«  The  principal  counterading  caufcs  are, 

z.  The  attraction  of  aggregation, 
a.  Affinities  for  other  (ubftances. 

■  • 
■ 

-473*  '^^  means  to  be  employed  for  oTercoming  the  aftiop  of 
other  affinities  will  be  treated  ot  under  Decompofition« 
474*  The  attnClion  of  aggregation  is  orercome  by  meant  of 

X.  Medianical  ^ifion. 
a.  The  aftion  of  caloric. 

475.  Combination  is  facilitated  by  increafing  the  points  of  aop 
tualooiitaAy 

.  I.  By  mechanical  agitation. 
■    2.  By  condenfation ;  compreffion. 

47d.  The  proceiSes  employed  for  producing  combinatioQi  may 
be  Gonfidered, 

I.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  die  fubftances  combined.; 

and» 
a»  To  die  natuit  of  ilie  compound  produced. 


GafcH 

1.  Combine  widi  gafes ; 

2.  And  diflolv^  flilidi  or  fplids  \ 

3.  Or  9re  abfoibed  by  them. 

FhiidSf 

1.  Are  diflblved  in  gafes ; 

2.  Or  abforb  tbcnu 

3«  Cbmbine  wiUi  fluidft 

4*  And  diflblf  c  foKds  i 

5.  Or  are  rendered  foUd  bj  (luemi^ 

Solids^ 

* 

1.  Afe  diflbived  in  Auidt  and  in  gafts  i  ot 

2.  Abforb  gafes, 

3*  And  fol&ify  fluids. 

477.  The  combinaiion  of  galea  with  each  other^  m  foaA  n^ 
ftanceS|  takes  place  when  fimply  mixed  together :  thus  nitrous 
and  oswen  gafes  combine  as  fimi  sis  ther  come  into  conta£l  \  in 
^chtr  inftancesy  it  is  neceflary  to  elevate  thdr  temperataifc  to  a  de- 
gne  fttffictent  for  their  inflammatipn,  either  by  means  of  the  elco- 
tric  fpwk,  or  tho*tflfnta&  of  an  ignited  body,  as  in  the  combina- 
tioa  of  oxyi^  gas  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  gas. 

4r|f .  When  gafM  combine  with  each  other,  there  is  alwajs  a 
Gonnderabk  diminatlon  of  bulk,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are 
cofidenfcd  iotp  a  liquid  or  folid  form.  Hydrogen  and  oiygen 
gaies  form  water  ;  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  gafes  form  folid 
numatc  of  ammonia.  But  when  the  combination  is  cfieAed  by 
igntioaf  a  vlofem  txpanfion,  which  endangers  thnimvfting  of  th^ 
?efiriSf  periottiy  takes  place»  in  con&quencc  of  the  incteafe  of 
Stmperature* 

479*  Solmkn  is  the  diminution  of*  aggregation  in  any  folid  or 
tnid  fttbftance,  in  eoofequenee  of  ita  entering  into  chemical  com- 
hiiiadi>ii.  The  fobftaneCi  whedier. folid  or  fluid,  wfaofe  aggrega- 
lioa  is  kffened^  ia:atrmed  the  Soltend  \  and  the  fabftance*  by 
whofe  agency  die  folution  is  ^Seded,  is  often  called  the  Men« 
Aninm  or  SoW ent. 

480.  Sotntioo  bfaid  to beperformed  tni himuUf  whah  the na- 
fnrai  form  of  the  folvent  is  fluid ;  but  when  the  agency  of  heat  ia 
neceflary  to  give  the  folr^ntiM  fluid  form,  the  folution  b  faid  to 
ht  perfarmett  viSJcc^, 

F  ^ 
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481.  The  dilFolving  power  of  each  menftruum  is  IImited»  and 
is  detenninate  with  regard  to  each  folvend.  The  foIubSity  of 
bodies  is  alfo  limited  and  determinate  with  regard  to  each  men- 
ftruum. 

482.  When  any  mendruum  has  diflblved  tlie  greateit  poflibic 
Quantity  of  any  folvend,  it  is  faid  to  be  faturated  with  it.  But,  in 
lome  cafes,  altnough  faturated  with  one  fubflance,  it  is  ftill  capable 
of  diflblving  others.  Thus  a  faturated  folution  of  muriate  cffbda 
will  diflblve  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potafsj  and  after  tliat  a 
portion  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

483.  The  diflblving  power  of  folvents,  and  confequently  tlie 
folubUity  of  folvends,  are  generally  increafed  by  increafe  of  tem- 
perature :  and  converfely,  this  power  is  diminiflied  by  diminution 
of  temperature ;  fo  that,  from  a  faturated  folution,  a  feparation  of 
a  portion  of  the  folvend  generally  takes  place  on  any  redu£lton  of 
temperature.  This  property  becomes  extremely  ufeful  in  many 
chemical  operations,  efpecially  in  cryftallization. 

484.  Particular  terms  have  been  applied  to  particular  cafes  of 
folution. 

485.  The  folution  of  a  fluid  in  the  atmofphere  is  termed j^oit- 
ianeous  evaporatio/i.  It  is  promoted  by  expofing  a  large  furiace^ 
•by  frequently  renewing  the  air  in  conta£l  with  the  furfacej  and  by 
increafe  of  temperature. 

486.  Some  iolids  have  fo  ftron^  an  affinity  for  water,  that  they 
attxa£t  it  from  the  atmofphere  m  fufficient  quantity  to  diflblve 
them.  Thelie  are  faid  to  oiMfuefce,  Others,  on  the  oonttpiry,  re- 
tain their  water  of,  cryftallization  with  fb  weak  a  force,  that  the 
atmofphere  attra&s  it  from  them,  to  that  they  crumble  into  pow- 
der. Thcfe  are  faid  to  efflonejce.  Both  operations  are  promoted 
by  expofing  large  furfaccs,  and  by  a  current  of  air  ^  but  the  latter 
is  facilitated  by  a  warm  dry  air,  and  the  former  by  a  cold  hn«iid 
atmofphere. 

487.  Solution  is  alfo  employed  to  feparate  fubftances,  (for  cx- 
'^mplc,  faline  bodies),  which  arc  foluble  in  the  menftruum,  ffopi 
others  which  ?re  not.  When  our  objefl  is  to  obtain  the  folnUe 
fuUtancc  in  a  ftate  of  purity,  the  operation  is  termed  iiMtviatMh 
and  as  fmali  a  qu:::.tity  of  the  menftruum, as  is  poflable  i*  ufed. 
When,howevrT,  it  is  employed  to  free  an  infoluble  fubftance  fioa 
foluble  impurit::.s,  it  is  tL:rmed  eJalceraiion,  which  isbeft  perform^ 
cd  by  uiing  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  menftruum. 

488.  Organic  prociu^s  being  generally  compofed  of  heterogt- 
nuous  fubiUnccs,  arc  only  partially  fuluble  iji,the  diiicrent  men- 
Arua.  To  the  folution  01  any  of  thefe  fubftances,  while  the  oihcrs 
remain  undiflbivcd,  the  term  extroBion  is  applied;  and  when, .hy 
evaporation,  the  fubllance  extruded  is  reduced  Co  a  foUd  fornip  io 
»s  termed  an  Extract,  which  is  hard  or  fofc,  watery  or  fpiritou^ 
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according  to  the  degree  of  cpnfiftency  it  ;icquire$y  and  the  nature 
of  the  menftruum  eniployed. 

489*  Injufion  is  employed  to  extrad  the  virtues .  of  aromatic 
and  volatile  fubftances,  which'  would  be  diilipated  by  decdfliohy 
and  deftroyed  by  maceration,  and  to  feparate.fubftances  of  eafy 
folution  from  others  which  are  lefs  folublc.  The  procefs  confifts 
in  pouring  upon  the  fubltance  to  be  infufcd,  placed  in  a  proper 
veueli  the  menllruumi  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion, covering  it  up,  agirnting  it  frequently,  and  after  a  due  time, 
(training  or  decanting  off  the  liquor,  which  is  now  termed  the  In- 
fufion. 

490.  Maceration  difiers  from  infufion,  in  hzxnz  continued  for  a 
longer  time,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  fub^ances  which'  do 
not  eafily  ferment  or  fpoil. 

491-  Digeflion^  on  the  Other  hand,  differs  from  macefation  only. 
xn  the  aAivitj  of  die  mcnflruum  being  promoted  by  a  gentle  dc* 
gree  of  heat.  It  is  commonly  performed  in  a  gUfs  matrafs,  which 
fhould  only  be  filled  one  third,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  wet 
bladder,  pierced  with  one  or  niore  fmall  holes,  fo  that  the  evapo- 
ration ot  the  menllmum  may  be  prevented  as  much  as  pbSble, 
widioat  rifle  of  bnrfting  the  veffel;  The  veflel  may  be  heated, 
cither  by  means  ofthie  fun's  rays,  of  a  common  fire,  or  oJF  the  fand- 
bath  ;  and  when  the  lafl:  is  employed,  the  veffel  (hodd  not  be  funk 
deeper  in  the  fand  than  the  pT)rtion  that  is  filled.  Sometimes 
when  the  tncnftruum  employed  is  valuable,  a  diftiliing  apparatus 
bufed  to  prevent  any  waftc  of  it.  At  other  times,  a  bliint  capi- 
tal is  luted  on' the  matrafs,  or  a  fmaller  matrafs  is  inverted  \Htmn 
a  larger  one  %  and  as  the  vapour  which  arifes  i^  condenfed  in  it, 
and  runs  bact  into  the  larger,  tfaeproecfs  in  this  form  has  got 
the  name  of  Circuiatton.  ' 

492.  Decoilicn  is  performed  by  fnbjefting  the  fubftanc^s  operat- 
ed on  to  a  degree  of  heat  which  is  fufficient  to  convert  the  men* 
ftniiun  into  vapour,  and  can  only  be  employed  with  advantage  for 
extrafttng  principles  which  are  not  volatile,  and  from  fubftances 
whofe  texture  is  lb  denfe  and  compa£t  as  to  rcfift  the  lefs  a£Hve 
methods  of  folution.  When  the  menftruiim  is  valuable,  that  por-- 
lion  of  ic  which  is  converted  into  vapour,  is  generally  favcd  by 
coodenfin^  it  in  a  diftiliing  apparatus,  (441.) 

493.  Solutions  in  alcohol  are  termed  Tmdtures,  and  in  vinegar 
or  wine.  Medicated  vinegars  or  wines.  The  folution  of  metals  in 
mcrcurjr  is  termed  Amalgamation.  ^  The  combinations  of  oihcr 
metals  with  each  other  form  Alloys. 

494.  Ahfirption  is  the  condenfation  of  a  gas  into  a  fluid  or  folid 
form,  in  confeqtience  of  its  combination  with  a  fiaiA  or  foiid. 
It  is  facilitated  by  increafe  of  furface  and  agitation  \  and  the  power 
cf  abforption  in  fluids  is  much  Incrcafed  by  comprcfTion  and  di- 

•  F3 
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minution  of  teRipentare,  although  In  every  infUnCt  it  be  limited 
and  r^ctcrminate.     Dr.  Nooth  invented  an  ingenious  apparatat  i 
for  combining  ^afes  with  fluids,  and  Msflhi.  Schw«ppe»  Henrj^ 
Paul,  and  Cuthbertfon^  have  very  advantageouHy  employed  com* 
preffion. 

495.  Fluids  often  become  folid  by  entering  into  combination 
with  folidSi  and  this  change  is  always  accomj^nied  by  coofiderable 
increafe  of  temperaturci  as  in  the  flaking  of  lime. 

Dbcomposition. 

496*  Decempc/Ukn  is  the  feparation  of  bodies  which  were  di64 
mically  combined. 

497-  It  can  only  be  efieAed  by  the  agendy  of  fubftanccs  pofleiT* 
ing  a  ftronger  affinity  for  one  or  more  of  the  conftituents  of  the 
compound,  than  theie  poflefs  for  each  other. 

496.  Decompofition  has  acquired  'rarious  appdiationsy  accord* 
ing  to  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it. 

499.  DijUblution  differs  from  folution  in  being  accompanied  hf 
the  decompoiitioni  or  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  diiu 
ibWcd.  Thus,  we  correAly  fay,  a  folution  of  lime  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  a  dtflblucion  of  chalk  in  muriatic  acid; 

500  Sometimes  a  gas  is  fcparated  during  the  adion  of  bodiei 
on  each  other.  When  this  efcapes  with  conGderable  violence  and 
agitation  of  the  fluid,  it  is  termed  ^ervefcenee.  The  gas  is  Tcry 
frequently  allowed  to  efcape  into  the  atmofphere,  but  at  ether  times 
is  either  coIleAed  in  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  or  made  to  enter  into 
feme  new  combination.  The  veiKIs  in  which  ah  effervefcing 
miiture  is  made  (hould  be  high  and  fufliciently  large^  to  prevent 
any  lofs  of  the  materials  from  their  running  over,  and  in  fome 
caics  the  mixture  muft  be  made  flowljr  and  gradually. 

joi.  "BrtapitatioH  is  the  reverfe  of  folution.  It  comprcliciidi 
all  thofe  proccAes  in  which  a  folid  is  obtained  by  the  decompob* 
tion  of  a  folution.  The  fubftance  fcparated  is  termed  a  PtocibU 
tate,  if  it  fink  10  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  ;  or  a  Cream,  if  it  fmua 
above  it.  Precipitation,  like  folution,  is  performed  eidicr  wibu* 
midii  or  vid^cd^  (479*) 

50a.  The  objeds  of  precipitation  are^ 

1.  The  feparation  of  fubftances  from  (blutions  in  which  they 
are  contained. 

2.  The  purification  of  folutions  from  prccipitable  impurities. 

3.  The  formation  of  new  combinations. 

503.  Precipitation  is  effcQed, 
I.  By  leflening  the  quantity  of  the  folvent  by  evaporation. 
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?.  Bjdiminiihtng  itsfohrent  power,  as  by  redu£fcion  of  teni« 

pcrratnre,  or  dthition» 
3.  Or  hj  the  addition  of  fome  chemical  agent)  which  from 
its  more  poirerful  affinities, 
a.  Either  combines  with  the  fokent,  and  precipitates  the 

lulvend  i  • 

h.  Or  forms  itfelf  an  infoluble  componnd  with  fome  confii- 
tueot  of  the  folutioo. 

504.  The  two  firft  means  of  precipitation  have  been  already 
noticed.  Indeed  they  are  rarely  conGdered  as  inftances  of  preci- 
pttationi  as  the  tSeSt  is  gradual,  and  the  precipitated  matter  mod 
commonly  aflumes  determinate  figures. 

$05.  In  performing  it  in  the  laft  manner,  we  may  obferre  the 
foliowing  rules : 

x.r  The  (blution  and  precipitant  muft  poflefs  the  requifite  de- 
gree of  putity. 

9»  The  folution  Ihould  be  perfeAly  (^turated«  to  avoid  unne- 
ceflary  expenditure  of  the  folvent  or  precipitant 

3*  The  one  is  to  be  added  flowly  and  gradually  to  the  other. 

4.  After  each  addition^  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  by 
agitation. 

5.  We  muft  allow  the  mitture  to  fettle,  after  we  think  that 
enough  of  the  precipitant  has  been  added,  and  try  a  little 
of  rbe  clear  folution,  by  adding  to  it  fome  of  the  precipi- 
tant ;  if  any  precipitation  takes  place,  we  have  not  added 
enough  of  the  precipitant.  This  is  neceflary,  not  only  to 
avoid  lofs,  but  in  many  inilances,  the  precipitant,  if  add- 
ed in  excelsy  re-diflblves  pr  Combines  with  the  precipitate. 

« 

506.  After  the  precipitation  Is  completed,  the  precipitate  is  to 
be  firparated  from  the  lupernatant  fluid  by  fome  of  the  meansr  al- 
ready noticed. 

507.  When  the  precipitate  is  the  chief  obje£t  of  our  procefs,  and 
wlien  it  ianot  foluble  in  water,  ix  is  often  advifablc  to  diJuti:-,  to  st 
confiderable  degree,  both  the  lotution  and  precipitant,  before  per- 
forming the  operation.  ^Vhen  it  is.bnly  dimciiltly  foluble,  wc  muft 
content  ourfelves  with  wafliing  tke  precipitate,  after  it  is  feparated 
by  filtration.  In  fome  cafes  the  feparacion  of  the  precipitate  is 
much  aflifted  by  a  gentle  heat. 

508.  Cnfiailizatwn  is  a  fpecies  of  precipitation,  in  which  the 
particles  or  the  folvendj  on  feparating  from  the  folution,  aflume 
certain  determinate  forms. 

509.  The  conditions  neceflary  lot  cryftallization  are. 
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1.  That  the  integrant  particles  have  a  tendency  to  arrange 
themfelves  in  a  determinate  manner)  when  aQedon  bj  the 
attrafkion  of  aggregation. 

2  •  Tliat  they  be  difaggregatedi  at .  leaft  fo  far  as  to  poflefs 
fufficient  mobility  to  aflume  their  peculiar  arrangement. 

3.  That  the  caufes  difaggrcgating  them  be  flovly  and  gra^ 
dually  remored. 

510  Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  variety  in  the  formi  of 
cryftals,  M.  Hauy  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  there  are  only 
three  forms  of  the  integrant  particles: 

1.  The  parallelepiped. 

2.  The  triangular  pzifm. 

3.  The  tetrahedron, 

511.  But  as  thefe  particles  may  unite  in  difTerent  ways,  eitlicr 
l>y  their  faces  or  edgesj  they  will  compoffp  crydals  of  various 
forms. 

512.  The  primitive  forms  have  been  reduced  to  fix : 

f  •  Tlie  parallelopiped. 

2.  The  regular  tetrahedron. 

3.  The  o£la]iedroawith  triangular  faces. 

4.  The  fix  fidcd  prifm. 

5.  The  dodecahedron  terminated  by  rhombs* 

6.  The  dodecahedron  with  ifofccles  triangular  faces. 

513.  Almod  all  fubftancips,  on  cryftallizing,  retain  a  portion  of 
water  conibined  with  thein»  which  is  eflentiai  to  their  ezitlence 
as  cryftals,  and  is  thoeforc  denominated  Water  of  cryftalliution. 
Its  quantitv  varies  very  piuch  in  Afferent  cryftallized  fubftanccs^ 

514.  Tne  means  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  difi^ 
gregated,  fo  as  to  admit  of  cryftallization,  are  fblution,.  fufipiiy 
vaporization,  or  mechanical  diviiion.and  fufpenfion  in  a  fluUiBC-> 
dium. 

515.  The  means,  by  wliich  the  difaggrcgating  caufes  Me  re- 
moved, are,  evaporation,  reduAion  of  temperature,  and  reft^ 

516.  When  bodies  are  merely  fufpended  in  a  ftate  of  eztTtaie 
mechanical  divifion,  nothing  but  reft  is  neceflary  for  their  cryf- 
tallization. 

517.  When  they  are  difaggregated  by  fufion  or  vaporizatioot 
the  regularity  of  their  cryftals  depends  on  the  flownefs  with  wbkJl 
their  temperature  is  reduced ;  for  if  cooled  too  quickly,  their  par- 
ticles have  not  time  to  arrange  themfelves,  and  are  converted  at 
once  into  a  conf ufed  or  unvaried  folid  mafs.     Thus  glafsj  which, 
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when  cooled  quickly,  is  fo  pcrfedly  uniform  in  its  appearance, 
when  cooled  flowlyi  has  a  cryft^lline  texture.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  cryftak  by  means  of  fuiion,  it  i&x3ft«n  neceflfaryt  "after  the 
fobftance  lias  begun  to  cryftallizei  to  remove  the  part  which  re- 
mains iSaidy  for  oth«Twife  it  would  fill  up  the  interfticcs  among 
the  cryftals  firft  formed,  and  gire  the  whole  the  appearance  of 
one  folid  mafs.  Thus,  after  a  cruft  has  formed  on  the  top  of 
melted  fulphur,  by  pouring  off  the  (till  fluid  part,  we  obtain  re« 
guiar  cryftals. 

518.  The  means  by  which  bodies,  which  have  been  difaggre« 
gated  by  folution,  are  made  to  cryftallize  moft  regulatlf ,  varj 
according  to  the  habitudes  of  the  bodies  with  their  folvents  and 
caloric* 

^jg.  Some  faline  fubftances  are  much  more  foluble  in  hot 
tlian  in  cold  water  -,  therefore,  a  boiling  (aturated  folution  of 
any  of  thefe  will  depofite,  on  cooling,  the  excefs  of  fait,  which 
it  is  unable  to  diflblve  when  coM.  Thefe  falts  cotnmonly  con- 
tain much  Mrater  of  cryllalliz^tion. 

520.  Other  falts  are  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  more  foluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water ;  and  therefore  their  folutions  muft  be  eva- 
poratcdi  either  by  heat,  or  fpontaneoufly.  Tbefe  falts  commonly 
contain  little  water  pf  cryftallization* 

521.  The  beauty  and  fize  of  the  cryftals  depend  upon  the  pur- 
ity of  the  folution,  its  quantity,  and  tne  mode  of  conducing  the 
evaporation  and  cooling. 

522.  When  the  fait  is  not  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  by  means  of  gentle  evaporation  a  fucceflion  of  pellicles  are 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  folution,  which  cither  are  removed,  09 
pernutt'ed  to  fink  to  the  bottom  by  their  own  weight  i  and  the 
evaporation  is  continued  until  (be  cryftailizatioh  be  completed. 

523.  Bm  when  the  fait  is  capable  of  cryftafiizing  on  coolings 
tlfec  evapontion  is  only  continued .  until  a  drop  of  the  folution, 
placed  upon  fome  cold  body,  fhcw's  a  difpofition  to  cryftallize,  or 
at  favtheft  only  until  the  firft  ap^arance  of  a  pelficle.  The  folu- 
tion is  cken  covered  up,  and  fet  )afide  to  cool,  and  the  more  ilowly 
it  cools,  the  more  regular  are  the  cryftals.  The  mother-water, 
or  folutioa  which  remains  after  the  cryftals  are  formed;  may  be 
repeatedly  treated  in  the  'fame  way  as  long  as  it  is. capable  of  fur- 
n-.Qiing  any  more  fait. 

524.  When  very  large  and  beautiful  cryftals  are  wanted,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  laying  well-formed  cryftals  in  a  faturated  fo^' 
lotion  of  the  fame  fait,  and  turning  them  every  day-  In  this  way 
fhor  fize  may  be  confiderably  increafed,  though  not  wfthout  li- 
mitation, for  after  a  certain  time  they  grow  fmaller  inftead  of 
hrgcr. 
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525.  CryftalK^aiion  is  employed, 

I.  To  obtain  cryRalKzable  fttbftances  in  a  (late  of  poritj. 
Ik  To  feparate  them  frcm  each  othef,  by  taking  aarantage 
of  their  diflmnt  felobility  at  dificrcnt  temperatures. 

OZYGENIZEMEKT. 

526.  The  combination  of  oiygen  is  the  objeft  of  many  che- 
micat  atid  pharmaceutical  procenes. 

j;27/tVith  regard  to  the  manner  of  combtnationi  the  oxygen- 
izemeni  may  take  pUte  either 

a.  Without  tfie  ptodu^i6n  of  heat  and  light,  to  exprcfs 

which  there  ii  no  other  than  the  gofieric  term  oaj- 

b.  With  the  pr6d\i£llOn  of  heat  and  light,  cotnhuffion. 

f  •  In  fubftances  which  remain  nxed  at  the  tempera* 
ture  flecelfary  for  their  comboftioh,  ther^  is  no  other 
more  fpetific  term. 

2.  In  fabitanced  m^hieh  exift  as  gaf^s,  or  are  prerioufly 
reduced  to  the'ftate  of  A-apotir  by  the  temperature 
neceflatY»  ^^  '^  termed  injlammation ;  and  if  it  pro- 
ceed iitrlth  very  great  tiolence  and  rapidity,  dtfit^ 
gration. 

52$.  Combuftnm  and  inflammation  have  been  ttlrqiidy  de« 
icttbea. 

329.  Deflagration^  frt)m  its  violeAce,  mud  always  be  perform- 
ed with  caution.  The  common  mode  of  conducing  this  prcv 
cefs  is,  to  introduce  the  fubftances  to  be  deflagrated  together  in- 
to any  contttrient  veflel,  commonly  an  iron  pot,  or  crucible, 
heated  to  frdncfs.  But  to  6bviate  anv  inconvenience,  and  to  en* 
fure  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs,  they  are  previoufiy  made  perfeAIy 
dry,  reduced  to  powder,  and  thorougly  miked  together,  and  thev 
are  deflagrated  gradually,  for  example,  by  fpoonfuls  -,  but  we  muft 
take  care  always  to  examine  the  ipoon,  left  a  fpark  (hould  ad- 
here to  it,  which  might  fet  fire  to  the  whole  mats.  During  the 
procefs,  the  portion  introduced  (hould  be  freouently  (lirred. 

530.  The  oxygen  necefll^y  for  the  procefles  may  be  derived 
from  the  decompofition 

tf .  Of  oxygen  gas,  or  atmofpheiic  air. 
h.  Of  oxides,  particularly  water. 

c.  Of  acids  and  their  combinations,  efpeciaUy  the  oxygeniz« 

ed  muriatic  and  nitric  acids* 


'* 
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531.  Hie  diffbttit  Alodes  ^  OxygetiiMttistft  are  intended 
either 

a.  To  ipiodude  koit  ud  li^t. 

A.  Toobtifiti  nn  tiKyjgtokti  {Mduft : 

I.  Aa  oxtde,  wten  ib^  pfoceft  tna^  be  terAied 


2.  An  acidy  Acidification, 
c.  To  renk»ve  ail  (^^nHsable  Tdbfiance. 

jja.  Hydrogtti)  ^rboBi  and  nkrio^Ms  ate  flewsr,  vnldfs  for 
apeFimetU)  «xf  geiiiKed  as  iiitiple  fBb&kiee«. 

533.  Sulphur  is  con? erted  into  Ailptitfric  adid  by  btt^ning  it  in 
itfMten  ttbmberay  or  try  disflamting  it  ^ih  hitrtttt  6{^zh  $  and 
yhofphdraa  is  aoidifiod  by  inianinitftion  in  the  aYtnofphere. 

5t4.  Of  aUthefinifde'dtygeniaable  Ad>ftance89  the  metals  atb 
mm  fraqMDtty  oombmed  #{th  oitygen^  wnd  as  im  etinfequetice 
d  Ais  «<iaibiMttcm  ikef  loft  their  metallie  'ippeMLttctf  Aef 
voe  Caoaerly  bid  10  4ie  eatolned  ^r  cottoded. 

535.  Metals  diffbr  very  much  in  the  facility  with  Whkh  thef 
ait  OKyi^fipiied  by  tlie  t^ifttfft  ^f  ozygeft  gas.  ^or  fome,  as  iron 
aid  AikigaBaefiiy  the  ordinary  teftiperahive  of  the  Mtoibf^fdiere  is 
kttfdeoi «  Cthef s»  as  ttt>td  and  pUili{Pitim»  fcarcely  undergo  any 
change  in  the  moflt  vioMiil;4iekit.  ^Tbe  operatioti  is  pbrfcfri'ified  by 
headne  them  to  the  requifite  temperature»  and  ezpofing  them  to 
At  a£lion  of  the  air  |  and  on  the  fofiUe  metals  k  as.pcomoted  by 
ftirriDg  them  when  melted. 

526.  Metals  aifo  diflRsr  ia  the  mode  of  their  aAioAftpqa  wa« 
ter*    Tlief.  are  cid^  capable  of  decckiqiofing  waicr^     . 
• .    ■  »  • 

4L  iht  oidtnarv  temperatarcsi  as  iron,  ftinc,  manganefe^  &c. 
.  i.  .^clevatfed  tumperalures,  as  antimony  and.  tin  $  or» 
^.  Wisn  a£ted  upon  at  die  fiime  time  by  an  acid  or  an  al« 

kai^  as  coppei9  lead^  bifmuth.^  or^  laftly, . 
dm  Tbcy^oe  incapable  of  decomposing  it)  as  gold,  filvorf 
meKUsyi  flatinuro* 

■ 

^37*  Tbe  oxygenitement  of  metals  by  water  is  proAioti^d  by 
the  a£tlon  of  air.  Iron,  for  eaattipfe,  is-  more  quickly  rufted  by 
hang  merely  noiftcHed  xrith  water^  than  when  totally  ilntnerfed 


533.  But  the  acids  ave  the  mod  powerful  agents  in  ozygeniz* 
ing  metals.    They  do*  it  in  fwo  way^,  ehher 

!•  By  enabling  diem  to  decompoTe  water. 
2*  By  being  decompofed  themfclrei . 
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539.  Sttlpliuric  acid  is  dccompofed  \>j  ytxj  few  metals,  unlefs 
aflided  by  cor'fiderable  increafe  of  temperature;  but  it  power* 
fully  promotes  the  decompofition  of  water. 

540.  Nitric  acid  is  decompofed  by  many  of  them  with  very 
j^reat  violencci  proceeding  in  fomc  inftances  even  to  inflamma- 
txpo*  It  alfo  oxygenizes  them  to  the  higheft  .degree  of  which 
they  are  fufceptible.  It  feldom  produces  the  decompofition  of 
water. 

541.  Muriatic  acid  is  never  decompofed)  and  opif'.a£U  on 
thofe  metals  capable  of  dccompofing  water. 

542.  Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  refembles  the  nitric^  hoAt  in 
the  violence  of  its  adion,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  casnii 
the  oxygenizement  of  the  metals. 

543.  The  metals  are  fufceptible  of  difierent  degrees  of  oxygcQ- 
izemept,  fpme  of  them  even  of  acidification,  and,  in  generalt  tbcf 
are  more  oxygenized  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  pjrocefih. 
When  proceeding  too  flowly,  it  mav  be  accelcrateil.by  hJMn 
when  too  violent,  it  muft  be  checked  by  diminution  of  tempera^* 
ture,  as  by  plunging  the  vefiel  in  which  the  operation  iapenWoir 
iog  into  cold  water. 

544*  When  the  degree  of  oxygenizemcnt  is  not  very  great» 
the  oxide  formed  generally  enters  into  combination  with  the  acid 
employed,  and  forms  a  metalic  fait  ^j  but  when  carried  to  iia 
higbcft  degree,  the  oxide  i^  often  infohible* 

■  I 

DttOXYGENIZEMENT  OF  METALLIC  OxiDES  AVD  ACIDf. 

■ 

545*  This  procefs  was  formerly  termed  nduffkn^  from  icste- 
floring  them  to  their  metallic  fptendour  •  and  is  performed  by 
caufing  fome  body  to  a£l  upon  them,  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
for  oxygen  than  they  have.  The  different  metals  themlelvei  vary 
very  muck  in  the  degree  of  this  affinity,  fo  that  they  are  reduced 
with  very  different  degrees  of  facility.  Gold,  filver,  platinum, 
and  mercury,  are  reduced  by  meielv  expofing  them  to  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  heat  in  clofe  veflels.  llie  oxygen  at  this  temper- 
ature has  a  greater  affinity  for  caloric  than  for  the  metals,  and  is 
therefore  driven  off  in  the  form  of  very  pure  oxygen  g^s. 

546.  The  other  metallic  oxides  which  refift  the  fimple  a£Kon 
of  Jkcat,  may  be  reduced  by  melting  them  in  contaft  with  char* 
coal,  or  fubllances  which  may  be  charred,  fuch  as  oil,  fat,  rofin, 
pitch,  &c.'  Bcfides  the  charcoal,  different  faline  fluxes  are  alio 
added  to  facilitate  tlie  fr.iion  of  the  oxide. 

547.  The  oxide  to  be  reduced  is  mixed  tirith  a  fufficient  quan- 
rity  of  any  of  thefe  fubftances,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cm- 
cible,  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  chinrcoal  powder,  to  pre« 
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fent^tirelf  the  accefs  of  the  air,  and  ezpofed  for  a  length  of 
time  to  a  fufficiently  high  temperature,  when  a  button  of  the  me- 
tal will  commonly  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Upon 
the  Tobtile  metals,  fuch  as  arfenic  and  zinc,  thi^  operation  mu(t 
be  performed  in  a  dillilling  or  fubliming  apparatus.  Some  me- 
talfic  oxtdesy  fuch  as  thofe  of  platinum,  columbium,  &c.  cannot 
be  reduced*  from  our  being  unable  to  produce  a  degree  of  heat 
fu£5cient  to  melt  them. 

€48*  Metals  may  be  alfo  obtained  from  the  metallic  fahs,  by 
tnferting  in  a  folution  of  chefe  a  plate  of  another  metal,  pofleiT- 
iag  a  ftronger  affinity  for  dxygen  and  for  the  acid.  Thus  copper 
is  precipitated  by  iron,  and  arfenic  by  zinc.  We  muft  only  cake 
care  that  the  two  metals  have  no  remarkable  affinity  for  each 
other,  as  in  that  cafe  an  alloy  is  commonly  produced.  For  ex- 
ample, when  mercury  is  placed  in  a  folution  of  filver,  a  cryftal- 
fitcd  amalgam  of  £lver  it  obtained,  formerly  called  the  Arbor 
Dianse. 

5491.  The  compound  oxides  may  be  further  oxygenized,  by 
trearing  them  with  nitric  acid.  In  this  way  various  oxides  and 
adds  are  formed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxide  operated 
on,  Akt  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  the  mode  of  condu£king  the 
piocefi. 

550.  TTiey  alfo  undergo  changes  by  gradually  combining  with 
die  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere.  In  fome  cafes,  this  combination 
u  attended  with  remarkable  phenomena,  which  have  been  clafled 
under  the  tcfmfnrtntntation. 

551.  There  are  fevcral  fpecies  of  fermentation,  which  have 
hecn  named  from  the  produfts  they  afford* 

I.  The  iaccharine,  which  produces  fugar. 

2«  The  vinous,  which  produces  wine,  beer,  and  iin^ilar  fluids. 

3*  The  panaryi  which  produces  bread. 

4,  The  acetous,  which  produces  vinegar. 

J.  T\fc  putTefa£tive,  which  produces  ammonia. 

{52.  The  fame  fubftances  are  fometimcs  capable  of  undergo- 
ing the  firft,  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth ;  or  third,  fourth,  and 
iifth,  fucceflUvely,  but  never  in  a  retrograde  order. 

553.  The  conditions  nepelTary  fur  all  of  them  are, 

1.  The  prefence  of  a   fuf&cieut  quantity  of  fermeatat>Ie 

matter. 

2.  The  prefence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  water. 
3*  The  conu£l  of  atmofphcric  air  \  and, 

4*  A  certain  temperature* 

554.  Thf  factht^rine  fermaiMizn. — ^Thc  feeds  of  barley,  whtf* 
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moiflened  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  ezpofed  t6  the 
contaft  of  the  atmorpheric  air,  at  a  temperature  of  not  left  than 
co^t  fwell,  and  (hew  marks  of  incipient  vegetatiosi  by  pufliing 
forth  the  radicle.  If  at  this  period  the  fermentation  be  checkec^ 
by  cxpofing  them  to  a  conGderable  degree  of  heat,  and  drying 
them  thoroughly,  the  infipid  amylaceous  matter,  of  which  tha 
feeds  princi[mHy  conlifted*  will  be  found  to  be  changed  in  part 
into  a  fweet  faccharine  fubftance.  The  oxygen  of  the  m%  ia 
contad  with  the  feeds,  is  at  the  fame  time  comrerted  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  by  combining  with  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  feed»| 
and  there  is  a  confiderable  incrcafe  of  tempenture  in  the  ferroeaf* 
ing  mafs,  eten  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fometimes  to  fet  it  on  fire. 
Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  maturation  of  fruits,  in  the  cook- 
ery of  feme  roots  and  fruits^  and  during  the  heating  of  hay,  uriien 
put  np  too  wet. 

555.  Tbe  vinous  firmerttathfi. — ^The  conditions  neceflary  lor 
the  vinous  fermentation,  are  the  prefence  of  proper  proporti<MM  of 
fugar,  tciAp  extraQ,  and  water,  and  a  temperature  of  about  yo^. 
When  thefe  circumftances  exift,  an  inteftine  motion  comoiences 
in  the  fluid  i  it  becomes  thick  and  muddy,  its  temperature  in- 
creaCrs,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  erolred.  After  a  ttine  the  fct* 
mentation  ceafes,  the  feces  rife  to  the  top,  or  fubfide  to  die  boN 
torn,  the  )iquep  becomes  clear,  it  has  loft  its  faccharine  tafte  and 
afiumcd  a  new  one,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  dtminiihed.  If  th^ 
fermentation  has  been  complete,  the  fugar  is  entirely  decompoL 
cd,  and  the  fermented  liquor  confifts  of  a  large  proportion  of  wa* 
ter,  of  alcohol,  of  malic  acid,  of  extraO,  of  eil^ntial  oil,  and  co- 
louring matter.  The  fubftances  moft  commonly  fubjeAed  10 
this  fermentation  are  muft,  which  is  the  exprefled  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  which  produces  the  beft  wines ;  the  juice  of  the  cur- 
rant and  goofeberry,  which,  with  the  addition  or  fugar^  form  our 
home-made  wines  \  the  juices  of  the  apple  and  pear,  which  give 
cyder  and  perry  *,  and  an  infufion  of  mak,  which,  when  fernaented 
with  yeaft,  forms  beer.  The  briflenefs  and  fparkKug  of  focne  of 
thcfe  liquors  depends  on  their  being  put  into  clofe  vcQicIs  befoie 
the  fermentation  is  completed,  by  which  means  a  portion  of  car* 
bonic  acid  gas  is  retained. 

556.  The  aceioys  frrmeniatiin, — AH  vinous  liquors  arc  filfcep^ 
cible  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  provided  they  be  expoled  to 
the  aAion  of  the  atmofphere,  in  a  temperature  not  left  than  70*. 
An  inteftine  motion  and  hifling  noife  fenfibly  take  place  ih  the 
fluid,  it  becomes  turbid,  with  filaments  floating  in  it,  and  its  tem- 
perature increafcs,  it  exhales  a  pungent  acid  fmell,  without  any 
difengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gradually  thefe  phenomena 
ceafe ;  the  temper^ure  decreafes,  the  motion  fubfides,  and  ihe  li- 
quor becomes  clear,  having  depoficed  a  fedimcnt  and  ted  glairy 
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matter,  which  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  veflel.  During  this  pro- 
ceiii  the  alcohol  and  malic  acid  difappear  entirely,  oxygen  is  ab- 
(brbedf  and  acetous  acid  formed. 

557.  Tbt panary  and  cdthmng  formmtaiion^%  lefs  underftood 
than  thofe  already  defcribed.  A  pafte  of  wheat  flour  and  water, 
c^fed  at  a  temperature  of  6^^^  fwells,  emits  a  fmall  quantity  of 
gai,  and  ac^mrcs  new  properties.  The  gluten  difappears,  and  it 
acquires  a  four  difagreeable  tafte.  If  a  juft  proportion  of  this 
fermented  pafte  or  leaven,  or  what  is  (lill  better,  if  fome  barm  be 
formed  into  a  pafte  with  wheat-flower  and  water,  the  fame  fer- 
mencation  ii  excited,  without  the  difagreeable  tafte  being  pro- 
duced \  the  gas  evolred  is  prevented  from  efcaping  by  the  vifcid- 
ity  of  the  pafte,  which  therefore  fwells,  and  if  baked,  forms  light 

fyjfogf  bfcad* 

558.  ThtftdrffaStiviftrnuntaiion. — Although  vegetable  fub- 
ibpceiy  whoi  they  are  dli^drpyod  by  fpontaneous  decompQfitiony 
■t  find  to  putrify,  we  ftiall  coaiider  tj^s  ferm^tation  as  belong* 
11^  oclufively  to  anioiaj  fubftgnces,  or  thofe  which  coptain  nitre- 
gea  as  an  elementary  priaclpk.  The  eflential  conditions  of  pu- 
trcfaftioa  are  humiditv,  and  a  temperature  between  4  50  and  11 00; 
The  pnfence  of  air,  tne  diminution  of  prtfliire,  and  the  addition 
fif  feni^ents^  are  not  eflential,  but  accelerate  its  progrefii.  Tbc 
hiA  ia  at  &ft  infipid  and  difagreeable,  but  afterwards  infupport- 
aUf  £etid»  ;ddiough  the  fetor,  lor  a  time,  is  fomewhat  diminifli* 
cdW  die  mixture  of  aa  ^Mnmoniacal  odour.  Liquids  beconie 
tubul  and  0occulent.  Soft  (uJEiftances  melt  down  into  a  gelatin- 
ous m^a,  ii^  which  there  ta  a  kind  of  gentle  motion  and  fwelling 
upt  fom  the  flow  andiieaniy  formation  of  elaftic  fluids.  SolidSy 
bcftdea  the;  IfCacral  foftentng,  exude  a  ferofity  of  various  colours^ 
and  bf  dcj^ecs  the  whole  mafs  diflfolves,  the  fwdling  ceafcs,  the 
natter^  iii;ttlti*  and  its  ^lour  deepens  -,  at  laft  its  odour  becomes 
fiwnc  w||#j;  jyomati^i  its  elements  are  finally  diflipated,  and  there 

Miy  a  kind  of  fat,  vifcid,  and  ftijl  fetid  mould.  The 
of  putrcfaftion  art  cat buretted,  fulphuretted,  and  phof- 
fburfltcd  hydfQgen  gafes,  water,  ammonia,  aaiKe,  and  carbonic 
acid.  .  TiMfe  are  all  diflipated  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour. 
Whao  aa  cdntadk  with  air,  oxygen  is  abibrbed.  Acetic  acid,  a 
fatly  matter,  a  foap  compofad  ot  this  fat  and  ammonia,  and  often 
the  nitric  add,  fixed  by  a  Oalifiable  bafe,  are  alfo  produced ;  and 
the  oldmate  remains,  befides  (ailts,  compofed  of  acid  and  earths^ 
contain  for  a  long  time  a  portign  of  fat  charry  matter. 


r%      *-. 
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TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  AFFINITT. 


OXYGEN*. 

Carbon, 

Charcoily 

Mangaaete, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin. 

Antimony, 

Hydrogen, 

Phoapnorut, 

Sulpnur, 

Arsenic, 

Nitrogen, 

Nickel, 

Cobalt, 

Copper, 

Bitmtith, 

Caloric? 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Arteniout  acid, ' 

Nitric  oxide,      I 

Gold^ 

platinum. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Muriatic  add, 

Wbite  oxide  of 

manganese, 
White  oxide  of 

lead. 


OXYGEN,  a. 

Titanium, 

Manganese, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Uranium, 

M<^ybdenum, 

Tungsten, 

Cobalt, 

Antimony, 

Nickel, 

Arsenic, 

Chromuni, 

Bismuth, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Tellurium, 

Platinump 

Mercury, 

SiWer, 

Gold. 


CASBON. 

Oxygen, 

Inm, 
Hydrogen. 


NITROGEX. 

Oxygen, 

Sulphur? 

Phosphorus, 

Hydrogen. 


HYDROGEN. 

Oxyjrcn, 

Sulphur, 

Caibon, 

Phosphorus, 

Nitrogen. 


SULPHUR. 
PHOSPHORUS  ? 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Iron, 
.'  Copper, 
,Tin, 
I  Lead, 
:  Sflver, 
;  Bismuth, 

Antimony, 

Mercury, 


AFScnic, 
Molybdenum. 


POTASS^    SODA 
AhU  . 
AMIiONIA. 

^^nir.Sttlphaik 

—  Nitric, 

—  Muriatict 

—  Phof pbork^ 

—  Fluoric, 

—  Oxalic, 

—  Tartaric, 
~  Arsenic, 

—  Soccinic^ 

—  CitTic, 


-—  BenzoiCf 

—  SulphufiMik 
-—  Aoctky 

—  Mocic 
— -  B(MBcic» 
•*  Nitrotts, 

—  CarboRie, 


Oil. 

Water, 

Sulphur. 


«.  Vaoquelin*!  Tlblc  of  the  affinity  of  the  mcfaU  for  osy|tn,  arcordiaf  M  tl 
mficitlty  with  which  their  ozidfet  arc  dccompgttd  by  heat. 


%. 


^ifittitief. 
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TABLES  OF  StMl^Lle  4FFINITT  COKTIMUED. 


^nJ!rPhofphoric 

—  LafHcy 

—  Benzoic, 

—  Acetic, 
«-  Boracic, 

—  SulphifroQS, 

—  Nitrous, 

—  Carbonicy 

—  Pniffic. 


BARYTA. 


I  jIddSf  Sacciaic, 

—  Acetic, 

—  ArfcDiCy 

^ci/f.SalphuricJ—  ^'?^'^.» 
—  Ot*!.;.  —  Carbonic, 


- 


Oxalic* 

—  Sucdnic, 
— "  Flnoric^ 

^  Pho^>bonci 
■"  Moac, 

—  Nitric, 
"^  Mnriaticy 

—  Subtrii:, 


Tactaric, 


•»  Bcmspic^ 
—  Acetkv 


—  Salphaooos 

—  CariKmiCt 

—  PrdB^, 
ftnlphiir^ 
Pbo^ibani% 
Watier, 
Fixed  dL 


Water. 


LIME. 

^cidf.  Oxtlic, 
-^  Sttlplioric^ 

—  Tartaric, 

—  SucciniCy 
■;—  Pho^boricy 

—  Mucic, 

—  Nitrici'  '. 

—  Muriatic, 

—  Suben^-: 

—  Flnons, . 

—  ArfcfliQ^ 

—  Citric,    . 
-  Mab'c, 

^—  Benzoic, 

—  .Acetic, 

—  Boracic, 
-*-  Sulp^inoua^ 

—  Nitrouiy 
«r««%t»MA        ~  Carbonic, 

^»?rlL_-      Phofphorus, 


MAGNKHIA. 

y^cidi.  Oxalic, 

—  Phofphoric, 

—  Sulphuric^ 

—  Fluoric, 

—  Arferiic, 

—  Mucic, 

• —  Succinic, 

—  Nitric, 

—  Muriatic, 

—  Tartaric, 

—  Citric, 

—  Malic  ? 

—  Ladlic, 

—  Benzoic^'  ■ 

—  Aceticr 

—  Boracic, 

—  Sulphuroui^ 

—  Nitrouf, 

—  CarboniCi 
^<-  Pniffic^ 
•Sulphur. 


i*^4i 


■•  vtinc, 
^Tartaric, 
"•  Fluoric, 
-  Kitric^. 
^  MuijBtftii 


^riB*fa 


Fixed  oil. 


fc-ii 


■  iliHilli 


Fluoric  add, 
Potafs. 


ALUMINA. 


SILICA. 


OXh^B  OF 

PLATINUM. 

OXIDE  OF 

GOLD.  a. 

Gallic  acid, 

Muriatic, 

Nitric, 

.Sulphuric, 

Arfcnic, 

fluoric. 


jfddt.  Sulphuric,.  Tartaric, 


Nitric, 

—  Muriatic, 

—  Oxalic, 
-^  Arfcnict 
— -  Fluoric, 

—  Tartaric, 
~  Succtnicf   ' 
«-  Mucic,. 

—  Citric, 


Phofphoric, 

()xalic, 

jtitric, 

Acetic, 

Succinic^ 

IVuffic, 

Carbonic, 

Ammonia. 


t 


1  t^^^'UBf  .*Ji-.'  Mulk,  ckric,  iocrioic,  and  carbonic,  and  adding  fulphurettcd 
'fvogcfi  after  amoiolkia. 

■6^  • 
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TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  AFFINITY  CONTINUED. 


OXIDE 
OF  SILVER. 

Gallic  acid, 

Muriatict 

Oxalic^ 

Sulphuric, 

Mucic, 

Phofphoric, 

Sulphurous^ 

Nitric, 

Arfcnic, 

Fluoric, 

Tartaric, 

Citric, 

La£iicy 

Succinic, 

Acetic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic, 

Ammonia. 


OXfDS 
MERCUURY 

Gallic  acid, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Succinic, 

Arfcnic, 

Phofphoric, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucic, 

Tartaric, 

witnc, 

Malic, 

Sulphurous, 

Nitric, 

Fluoric, 

Acetic, 

Benzoic, 


Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic* 


OXIDE 
OF  LEAD* 

Gallic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucic, 

Oxalic, 

Arfenic, 

Tartaric, 

Phofphoric, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphurous, 

Suberic, 

Nitric, 

Fluoric, 

Citric, 

Malic» 

Succinic,  . 

Laaic, 

Acetic, 

Benzoic, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic, 

Fixed  oils. 

Ammonia. 


OXIDB 
OP    COPPER. 

Gallic, 

Oxalic, 

Tartaric, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucic, 

Nitric, 

Arfenic, 


;  Phofphoric, 
Succinic, 
Fluoric, 
Citric, 
Ladic, 
Acetic, 
!  Boracic, 
Pruffic, 
Carbonic, 
Fixed  alkalies, 
Ammonia, 
Fixed  oils. 


OXIDE 
OF   ARSENIC. 

Gallic, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 

Tartaric, 

Phofphoric, 

Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Citric,  . 

Acetic, 

Pruffic, 

Fixed  alkalies, 

Ammonia, 

Fixed  oils. 

Water. 


Muriatic, 

Nitric, 

Phofphoric, 

Arfemc, 

Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

LaMic, 

Acetic, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic. 

Carbonic. 


OXIDE 
OF    TIN.  0. 


Gallic,  . 

Muriadc, 

Sulphuric, 

Oxalic, 

Tartaric, 

Arfenic, 

PhofphoriCf. 

Nitric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Mucic, 

Citric, 

Ladic, 

Acetic, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Ammonia, 


OXIDE 
OF  IRON. 

GaUic, 

Oxalic, 

Tartaric, 

Camphoric, 

^ulphuric, 

iMucic, 


OXIDE  OF  ziirc. 

Gidlic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

(Muriatic, 

iMucic, 


«.  Bergmaim  plac^  the  tartaric  befort  the  moriatic. 
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TABLES  OB  SIMPLE  AFFINITY  CONTINUED. 


itncy 
artaric, 

itnc, 
cdnic. 
Fluoric, 
AHcQic, 
Ladic, 
Acetic, 
Boracic, 
Pniffic, 
Carbonict 
Filed  alkalies, 


G 


OXIDE 
F  AMTIMONT. 


SULPHURIC 

-  ACID 
FRUSSIC.  4« 

Baryta, 
Strontia, 
Potafs, 
Soda, 
Lime, 
Magneiia, 
Ammonia, 
Gluqna, 
Gadolina, 
Alumina^ 
.  Zirconia, 
i  Metallic  oxidet. 


8o(la» 
FHOSPHORic     Strontia, 

ACID. 
CARBONIC.  C. 


allic, 
Uariatic^ 
Bcazoic, 
jOzalic, 
Sulphoric, 
Nhric, 
TartariCf 
Mncic, 
Phofpboric, 
Citric, 
SucciajCy 
FliMric, 
Arfenic, 
La^*ic, 
Acetic, 


Pruffic, 
Fixed  alk^dies. 
Ammonia, 


SULPHUROUS 

ACID.    . 
SUCCINIC*  b^ 

Baryta,. 

Lime, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia^ 

Glucinap 

Alumina, 

Zirconia^ 


Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Ammoi^ia, 

Magnefia, ' 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides, 

Silica. 


Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia, 

C^lucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides* 


PH0^P:iOROU$ 
ACID. 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 
\  Zirconia, 
>  Metallic  oxides 


FLUORIC  ACID. 
IIORACIC  — ^. 
AKSENIC  — ^ 
TUNGSTIC  — 

Lime, 
Baryta, 
Strontia, 
Magnefia, 
Potafs, 
Soda,   . 
'  Ammonia, 
Glucina, 
Alumina, 
Zirconia, 
Silica. 


Metallic  oxides,    nitric  acid. 

MURIATIC  -^.  S^'T!*' 


ACETIC    ACID. 

LACTIC 

SUBERIC — g. 


Baryta, 
Potafs, 


Potafs, 

jSoda, 

iStrontia, 


m,  V  itk  the  omiflion  of  all  after  ammonia. 
.  Ammonia  ihould  come  before  magiieiU,  and  (Irontia,  glucina,  and  zirconia 
flioald  be  omit'ed. 

.'.  MagDcUA  (hiudd  ftand  above  ammonia,  and  alumina  and  filica  (hould  be 

omitted. 

i.  Ammonia  fhould  ftand  above  magnefia. 

i.  S-.iica  (k'v.ia  be  omitted,  and  inAead  of  it  water  and  alcohol  be  infcrtcd. 

/.  Eicrpt  fiHca. 

X-  With  the  oooilfioa  of  ftrootia,  i>icf«ilic  oixdoM^  glucioa  and  zirconia.  \ 


ll» 
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TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  AFFINITY  CONTINUED. 


t»«i^ 


••■-•'> 


AmmoDt|^ 

(iagnefia. 

Ileullic  oxide8, 

Glucina, 

^luxnina^ 

^irconia. 


BENZOIC  ACM). 


FIXED  OIL. 


White  oxM^e  pfLimCy 


OXALIC   ACID. 
ITABTARIC — 
9ITILIC        — ^. 

ime, 

aryU, 

trontia» 
Magnefia, 
Potaft, 
Soda* 

AnDBMniMg 

Alumina^ 
Metallic  oxides, 
Water, 
Alcohol. 


arfcnic, 
^otafs, 
^da» 
Ammonify 
Baryta^ 
Lime» 
Magnefia, 
Alumina. 


Baryta, 

potafo, 

Soda, 

Magnefia. 

Oxide   of  Mer- 
cury, 

Other  metallic 
oxides. 

Alumina. 


SULPHURETTfl^^ 

Paryta, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

^me» 

Ammonia, 

Magnefuy 

Zirq^M. 


CAMPHORIC 
ACID. 

Lime^ 

PoUfs, 

Soda, 

Baryta, 

Ammonify 

Alumina, 

Magnefia. 


ALCOHOL. 

Water, 
Ether, 
Volatile  oil. 
Alkaline    Sul- 
phurets. 


€  Zirconia  after  alumina. 


kf^  Case*  t/MiOiUJ  IktbUi^hioTu 


Uxi 


Cases  oy  Mutual  Decomposition. 

I.  From  Simple  Affinity,  (ao.  aJ) 

Sdfiiiti  ot  fbtitnf  urith      Muriate  of  tiarytsu 

Nitrate  o(  i^p&fs. 
Muriate  of  Soda. 
Carbonate  of  FBtafi- 
Muriate  of  JUnie. 

Baryta. 
Phofphate  of  S04la* 
AU  the  SidpliAte»  and  Ku 

trates* 
Carbonate  of  P^taiii/ 
Sub-borate  of  Soda. 
Carbonate  t£  Potafa. 
Muriate  of  Ailkiinonia. 
Qarbonate  of  PotaliN 
'Muriate  of  Soda. 
Gttraie  of  Fbtafr. 
Muriate  of  Sod*. 
Muriate  of  Sodii. 
Sulphate  of  Lime. 


Aiaiboniip    ,  — 

M^i^neCair  — 

Sl^.fiifplea(e  of  Af limina^     — 

Niarate  of  Potafs,  — 

-^        Afttmoaia^  — 

nmtt  ci  mryUf  — 

^a^  — 

lime,  — 

Ammonia.  -^ 

iWnEate  of  Sod^»  — 

Sik>Doiatie  of  Soda,  — - 

Nittate  of  Silrer,  — 
Aottate  of  Lead,.                  * -^ 

Sslpbate  of  Mercury,  — 

Sog^ofPbta£s  — ^ 

SoapoflSoda^  -^ 


2.  I^ron 

Solphat^  of  Baryta, 
StHj^hste  of  BaTf  td, 
PdWaiSli 
Soda, 
Moiiate  of  Baryta, 


Muriatcf  of  Li'dieV 
Pbofphate  of  Soda, 
Acetate  of  Lead, 
Acetate  of  Lead, 


Compound  Affinity,  (lo.  iJ) 

with       Carbonate  of  Potaft. 
—  .       .  Soda* 

•— *        A?Iuriate  of  Ltrae. 
— ^        Muriate  of  Liifte. 
-^        Phofphate  of  Soda. 
Sub-boMe  of  Sodc» 
Carbonate  of  fdtzb. 

Soda. 
Ammonia, 
Gaffidnate  bf  Amni6nia. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
Nitrate  of  MeiTcury. 


CUsEs  OF  Disposing  Affinity.  (20.  c.) 

The  formation  of  water  by  the  adlion  of  the  fulphuric  acid  oA 
^  compound  oxides. 

The  oxidation  of  metals  by  water,  irt  confcqucncc  of  the  pre* 
'^ncc  of  an  acid. 

G3 
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Thirmometers. 

Fahrenheit's  thermdmeter  is  univerfally  ufed  in  this  kingdom. 
In  it  the  range' between  rhe  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water 
is  divided  into  1 80  degrees »  and  as  the  greareft  poffible  degree  of 
cold  was  fiip|)ofed  to  be  that  produced  by  mixing  fnow  and  mu« 
riate  of  foda;  it  was  Dfiade  the  zero,  and  the  freezing  point  be* 
came  31%  and  the  boiling  pint  aii^'. 

The  centrigrade  thermometer  of  Revolutionized  Francej  places 
the  zero  at  the  .freezing  point,  and  divides  the  range  between  «t 
and  the  boiling  point  into  loo^  This  has  long  been  ufed  in 
Sweden  undef  the  title  oTCcifius's  thermometer. 

Reaumur^B  fhermometet,  which  was  formerly  Txfed  in  FxancCy 
divi  ies  the  fpace  between  the  freezing  and  boiKng  of  water  into 
80^,  and  places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point. 

Wedgewoo<r8  pyromet^  is  onJy  intended  to  meafuVc  vcry.higfi 
temperatures.  Its  zero  correfponds  with  id'jT  of  Fahfetincir$| 
and  each  degree  of  Wedge  wood  is  equal  to  130  of  Fahrenheit.' 

Therefore  i8o«»  F.  =  ioo^  C.=8o^  R.— '^W. 


Or  to  reduce  centrigrade  degrees  to  thofe  of  Fahrenheit*  mul- 
tiply by  9  and  divide  by  5,  and  to  the  quotient  add  3a,  that  is. 

To  reduce  Reamur's  to  Fahrenheit's,  we  have  the  following 
formula,  ?-?+3t=F. 

To  reduce  Wedgcwood's  degrees  to  thofe  of  Fahrenheit, 
have  130  W+io77=F. 

Or  inverfely,    , 


App. 


Thermometers^ 
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Table  of  the  Degrees  of  different  Therrmmeters^  omitting  FraBions^ 
at  'which fome  rematkahle  Chemical  Phenomena  occur. 


lEAQ. 

FAHR< 

CEMt.. 

—54 

—90 

-68  . 

Cold  produced  by  Mr.  Walker. 

—44 

—66 

^SS 

Nitric  acid  freezes^  Fourtroy, 

-36 

—50 

—44 

Cold  obferved  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  Mr. 
^  M«Nab. 

—35 

-46 

—43 

£tber  freezes. 

—34 

—45 

—42 

Ammonia  exifts  in  a  liquid  form.. 

—32 

—39 

39 

Mercury  freezes. 

—30 

-36 

—37 

Sulphuric  add  freeze^,  (Thomfon^. 

—28 

—31 

—35 

Sulphurous  acid  liquid,  (Monge}. 

'-a4 

—23 

30 

Cold  obferved  at  Glafgow  on  the  fur- 
face  of  fnow,  17  So* 

—23 

— 22 

—30 

Acetous  acid  freezes. 

— 20 

—14 

25 

Cold  obferved  at  Glafgow,  1780. 

—19 

— ti 

—24      . 

Two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  water 

freeze.  . 

— »7 

—  7 

— »4 

Brandy  freezes. 

— M 

•© 

—18 

Cold  produced  by  miiing  equal  parts 
of  (now  and  muriate  of  foda. 

—  7 

16 

—  9 

Oil  of  turptntine  freezes,  Margueron. 

fl 

Did  .not  freeze  at— 189  Morelli. 

-  5 

20 

—  6 

Strong  wines  freeze. 

r 

23 

—  5 

Fluoric . acid  freezes,  (Prieftley ).    Oils 
of  bergamot  and  cinnamon  freeze, 
(Marg.) 

-3 

25 

—  4 

Human  blood  freezes. 

— 2 

28 

—  2.5 

Vinegar  freezes. 

—  I 

30 

—  1.25 

Milk  freezes. 

0 

3? 

0 

Oxy muriatic  acid  melts,  (Thomfon.) 
Water  freezes. 

t 

36 

a-5 

Olive  oil  freezes. 

4 

40 

S 

Oxymuriatic  acid  boils,  (Thomfon.) — 
Equal  parts  of  phofphorus  and  fuU 
pbur  melt,  (Pclletier). 

5 

43 

6 

Phofphorus  burns  (lowly. 

Sulphuric  acid,  fpecific  gravity  1.78, 

6 

45 

freezes,  (Keir). 

i« 

55 

11 

to  66  putrid  fermentation,  (Fourcroy). 

n 

59 

>5 

j  Vinous  fermentation  begins,  (FourcO 

AD. 

Fjhu. 

14 

fi4 

'5 

66 

l6 

68 

"9 

75 

ao 

77 

21 

80 

22 

82 

2S 

88 

28 

9« 

97 

29 

9» 

3° 

99 

3' 

104 

33 

>»7 

34 

IC9 

3« 

112 

4? 

112 

4J 

127 

44 

130 

43 

140 

4y 

'42 

5" 

'45 

55 

'5' 

59 

.«s 

<Si 

170 

64 

17li 

90 

■  »3S' 

8p 

212 

83 

219 

8li 

2J0 

89 

»34 

93 

242 

9« 

24S 

Oil  of  aniTc  freezeSf 

to  133,  F.  Animal  putrefaflion,  to  70 

panary  fermentation. 
Camplior  evaporates,  (Fourcroy). 
Summer  heat  at  £tllnburgh. 
Viijoua  fcrmenia_tion  rapid,  (Fourcroj)- 
ditio  begins. 
burns  in  oxygen  gas.    104, 

V--  ere  of  muri-le  melia. 

A  rmeiitation  ceafes,  (Pimitc.) 

1       J  'U5  is  dudlile.     F. 

to  ■""  '  qnl  heat. 

Ax  :)ts,  (Nichtdfon). 


rcroy). 


An^ 


Pholpliorus  mcits,  (Pelleticr). 

Refin  of  bile  melts. 

Feverifh  heat.  ' 

Mvrtic  wax  melts,  (Cadcr).      t   ' 

Spermaceti  melts,  (Boftock).    ' 

Phofphorus  burus  vividly,  (Foi 
148,  (Thomfon). 

Tallow  melts,  (Nicholfon). 

nia  15  ffparated  from  watt 

Ammonia  boils,  (Dalton). 

Bees  wax  metis,  (Irvine). 

Camphor  fublimes,    (Vcrturi), 
bergris  mflis,  (La  Grjnge). 

Bleached  was  melts,  (Nicholfan). 

Albumen  coagulates.      156,  (Black). 

Sulphur  cvapcraTCi,  (Kirwan). 

Alcohol  boils^      174,  (Black). 

Adipoccre    of    biliary    calculi    melts, 
(yourcro,). 

Water  and  volatile  oils  boil. 

Bifmuth  5  parts,  tin  3,  and  lead.  3,  melt. 
._,    Phofphorus  begins  to  diftil,  {Pcllc.ici). 
I  to     Muriate  of  lime  boils,  (Dahon). 
tit     Sulphur  Melts,  Hope.      (112°,  Four- 
croy).    {185",  Kirwiiii. 
i\6     Nitrous  acid  boils. 
1:0    Nitric  acid  boils. 


App. 


Thermometers. 


105 


Reau.IFahr.  I  Cent.  IWed. 


112 


120 


>34 

19P 

226 

232 

248 


252 


258 


269 
279 
197 

342r 

345 
380 

448 
462 

737 
1451 

1678 
2024 
2082 
2130 
2313 


jslUj 


303 

334 

[    A4^ 

460 

47<S 

5^40 

SS4 
56a 

Si»P 
600 


612 

635 
660 

700 

750 

600 

802 
809 

884 

1050 

1077 

1300 

1807 

2897 
3807 

4S87 
47»7 
4847 
5^37 


140 

150 
168 
227 

238 

248 
282 
29Q 
294 
340 

3>.S 
325 


3S«> 

37' 
384 

427 

42«' 

43^ 

475 
560 

577 
705 

986 

1814 

2100 

2SJO 

2602 
2700 
2780 


White  oxide  of  ar&nlc  fublimes. 
Alloy  of  equal  parts  of  tin 
and  bifmuth  melts. 
Sulphur  burns  flowfyj  and  cani- 

phgr  melis,  (Vcntari); 
Alloys,   tin  3,  aod  lead  2>  and 

rtn  2,  bifmuth  i,  melt;  . 
Tin  meitSa.  Chrichton*  .  (4131^  Ir- 
vine). ' 
Tin  I,  and  lead  4,  melt. 
Biffnuth  melts,  (Irvine).  . 
Arfenic  fublimes. 
Phofphonia  Boils,.  (Pcllctlcr). 
'.  Oil  of  turpentine  boil$,^ 
Sulphuric  acid  boilg^^,  (Daltot^). 

5^4^,  Black.  540,  Befgm'. 
Linfeed  oil*  boils*  Sulphur  fub- 
limes, (Payy).  57P,  Thorn- 
(bn. 
Le^d  melts,,  Cnchtoa.  (594»^If- 
vine).  cEs^  Secnndati  (540, 
N(!Wto;r)i    "  .  r  ' 

'Lowcft  ignition  of  iron  in  the 

darlu 
Mercury  boils,  (Dalton);     64^ 

Secundat.     600,  Black. 
Zincmdts.  .  .^ 

Iron  bright  red  in  the  diark. 
Hydrogen    gas    burns,      jaoo, 

Thorn  (bn«  , 

Charcoal  bums,  (Thomfon). 
Antimony  melts. 
Iron  red  m  the  twilight. 
Iron  red  hot  in  a  common  fire. 
I '      Red  heat  in  day  light. 
1.7-)-    Azotic  gas  burns. 
6       Enamel  colours  burnt. 
14      Diamond    burns.      i.    Sir    G. 

M*Kenzie.     500,  Morveau. 
21       tfrafs  melts. 
27       Copper  melts. 
28*     Silver  melts. 
29      Settling  heat  of  plate  g1a(s. 
32      Gold  melts. 
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Read. 

Fahr. 

ClKT. 

WfD. 

«88o 

6507 

358° 

40 

37SO 

8480 

4«So 

57 

44SO 

10177 

5610 

70 

S370 

mS7 

6770 

86 

5800 

13297 

735" 

94 

6170 

'-13)7 

7850 

I02 

6520 

I1727 

69« 

'5»37 

701s 

IJ89; 

K*. 

7100 

1O007 

74fio 

16807 

76^0 

17327 

7975 

'7977 

8250 

18627 

5,131 

20577 

i-ft 

•2- 

»3'S 

21C97 

11680 

■54 

^i 

21637 

12001 

158 

9708 

21877 

12136 

160 

10380 

23177 

"»>7 

170+ 

II 106 

25127 

13900 

18s 

Delft  w:tre  (ireil. 

Working  heat  of  plate  gbfs. 

Flint  ^th  furnace. 

Cream  coloured  ftone  ware  fitcd. 

Worcelter  china  vitrified. 

Stonewaie  fired, 

elfca  china  litrified. 

rby. 

lit  glafa  furnace  greault  heat. 

w  china  vitrified, 

ual   pang  of  chalk  and  cU|r 

melt. 

ii<?  glafs  furnace  flrongcft  h«i- 

iith'8  forge. 

ball  mctts.     Call  iron  ndu. 

:llol  china  no  vitrificatioa  at. 

.kel  melts.     Heffian  cindble 

m  el  led. 
Soft  iron  naits  melted  with  the  '] 

crucible.  I 

Iron  melts,  \ 

Manganefe  melts.    Airfuniace. 
Platinum,    lungften,    molybde- 
num, uranium,  and  titanituni    j 

melt.  j 

rcateft  heat  obfervcd.  I 


N.  B.  As  many  of  thefe  higher  numbers  were  calculated  from 
WAJg«wiXKi'B)bj  (he  Aiding  iidc,  tlic  twoorfbtee  firAfieuiet 
only  can  be  depended  upon  as  coiredt.  They  will  be  fovnl 
bowevcr  to  be  fufficieatly  accurate  for  mofl  puipofes.  _  _ 


%. 


TTiermo^ters. 


IW 


Table  of  Frbezinc  Mxrrcf^ES. 


> 


DuEiNC'the  folution  of  many  faline  bodiesi  a  very  confiderable 
ledo^Hon  •£  temperature  takes  place.  We  flnll  extraft  fion^  Mr. 
Walker's  paper  a  few  of  the  mod  conrenient  mixtures  empldyed 
for  this  purpofc. 


ji  Mmdunff^ 


[reduces  tit  tern* 
.,feraiure 


Muriate  of  ammoniai 
Nitrate  of  poufs. 
Water, 


5  parts. 

5 

16 


from  50®  to  io<>. 


Sttijphare  of  foda. 
Muriatic  aciH, 


■•w 


mm 


8 

5 


>  from 


50<>  to  qo;- 


Snow, 
Muriate  of  foda» 

S00W9  >' 

Muriate' of  (oda, 


X 
X 

2 
1 


jT  from  320  <o  o*. 
S   from  00  to-*-5o* 


Snow, 

Muriate  of  foda, 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  and  7 
Nitrate  of  porafs,  3 


«      "I 

^  >  from — 5o»toi8^ 

5     J 


Snow, 

Muriate  of  foda. 
Nitrate  of  amfn«>ni?i. 


12 

5 

S 


,  /  .     .  .    •»  "I  •  * 
from-Tx8ot(H*25ow. 


Snow, 

Diiuted  fulphuric  acid. 


*  .     ti    Jill  •.•  ■  '."  . 

»-■  -■      -^^    'JM^  , 


»>'H>    ■  I 


SnoWy 

Muriate  of  lime, 
Soowy 
Muriate  of  limit. 


•1* 


2 

3 

.  X 

3 


from.320tx>— j[0^,  ; 

}from— 4o®to4^3«; 


Snow, 

Diiuted  fulphuric  add, 


8 
xo 


\  from— 680  to— 9i«. 


The  (alts  ought  to  be  recently  crydallized,  and  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  the  mixture  ihould  be  made  as  quickly  as 
poifible.  To  produce  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  the  materials 
muft  be  prcrioufly  cooled  down  by  means  of  other  mixtures. 


Etemenu  tf  FhOitaaa/. 


Ftftl. 


TiBLE  of  Come  Galvanic  Cikcle**  Compofiul  of  two  Pnfeft 
Coiidu^lors,  and  one  Impeifc^  ConduQor,  (Ozvj). 


Tin,. 


I  gold,  cfaaroMt, 

tin,  iron,  mer- 
cury. 

-  gold,  charcoal, 
fiiver,  ct^per, 
tin. 

-  g6l6.        Giver, 
chared^ 
gold,  Aha. 


- — •-  gold.  ■ 


f  ^UliM«  «f  liitnc 
aciff  it»  iintif,  ol 
muriatic  acid,  fnl- 

}  httttt  MM^'fiu. 
Water,  holding  in 

l.nefylufeic  aiff* 

^  'S«ration  oiraittiiei 

<5  I  of  filvoTr 


/  Nitric  acid^^DiCoM 
/  Ninric  acidi 


Tablb  of  foQie  Galtjihic  CqqLEi,  Compo(ed  of  two  Impnfea 


ChanroaJ, 

Copper, 

^ilvef. 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Iron, 

Zinc, 


Solutions  of  ttjdn 
rcitcd  alkaline  lul^ 
phutets,  capable  of 
aairig  on  ihe  firfl 
rfirec  metaU,  but 
on  the  lall  three. 


acid,  oi^eniUid  mu- 
liaitc  3cn,  ftrc.iia|^' 
ble  of  aatng  o*  aO 
tha  iHctiib. 


Ajy-  Weigk^i  fit4  JM5wjw^#  %^ 


Weights  and  Measures. 

^  To  employ,  as  die  fundamental  unity  of  all  meafures,  a  type 
^  taken  fron^  nature  itfelf,  a  type  as  unchangeable  as  the  globe 
<*  OQ  wbich  we  ^well, — to  proppfe  a  metrical  {yftem»of  which  all 
^  Ae  parts  are  intimately  comiefted  together,  atid  of  whkh  the 
^  mokipks  and  fubdivi6ons  follow  a  natural  progreflion,  which 
**  is  Cmplef  eafy  to  comprehend ;-^thj8  is  fnoft  afluredly  ;i  l^C9Mi^'» 
"  fol,  great,  and  fublime  idea,  nfprthy  of  the  enlightened  ag?  m 
*<  which  we  live.'' 

S^pch  w^e  the  ideas  which  infli^enced  (he  French  Nation;^!  J9- 
ftitute,  when  they  chofe  as  the  bafe  of  the  whole  metri^il  {jfii^v9% 
thafiviirtli  part  of  the  terreftrial  meridian  between  the  cquatc»r  ami 
the  north  pole.  Ttiey  adopted  the  ten  millionth  p^rt  of  this  bi«; 
tir  the  unity  of  meafure,  which  they  depprninated  |iff/r/»  in4  ap« 
plied  it  equally  to  fuperficial  and  (olid  meafures,  taking  for  tfid 
unity  of  the  former  the  fquare  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of  the 
htter  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre.  They  chofe  for  the 
vniry  of  weight,  the  quantity  of  difttlled  water  which  the  Cune 
cube  contains  when  reduced  to  a  condant  (late  prefented  by  nature 
itfelf ;  and  ladly,  they  decided  that  the  multiples  and  fuh.multi* 
ptes  qS  each  kind  of  meafure,  whether  of  weight,  capacity,  fur- 
face,  or  lengthy  fheuld  be  always  taken  in  the  decimal  progreiOBofr», 
as  h^g  the  moft  fimple,  the  moft  natural,  and  the  moft  eafyy  foK 
cstewhtiony  aceordihg  to  the  fyftem  of  nuQieration  which  aU  lE*^ 
lope  i|as  employed^^or  eenturies.  ' '      '     ' 

Ry  a  oimul  meafurement  of  the  arc  between  DuhHrl  and 
MoontjouT^.  thejr  found  the  length  of  the  metre  to  be  equal  to 
443.296  hnoi  ot  the  totfd  of  Peril.  The  cubic  decimetre  of  diif- 
rilled  water,  taken  as  its  maximum  of  denfity  and  weight  in  vacu$^ 
that  is  the  unity  of  weight,  was  found  to  be  19827.15  grains  of 
die  pile  of  Charlemagne*  B/  d^Q^^  comparifon,  the  metre 
was  found  to  be  equal  to  39.371  £ngli(h  inches  at  62*,  the  temr 
oerature  umrerially  epiploye^.  4n  the  cop^9fifon  of  £^iU|Ji(h 
ftandards :  and'  upgq  thcfc  d^u  the  £plloii|tru;g  ^les  have  hrea 

iooftru£ledf 

i-.  .      _  
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Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 


JUiofurn  efLingth  ;  the  Metrt  Mng  at  320^  ami  thifiot  at  62** 


Minimetre 

Cendmetre 

DeciiAetre 

Metre 

Decametre 

Hecatometre 

Chiliometre 

MTTioinetre 


£nf  lilh  iochct. 

- 

•03937 

ft 

•39371 

3937*0 

39.37100 

Mil 

Fur. 

Y<U 

F€Ct. 

Icdu 

393.71000     = 

0 

0 

10 

V 

9-7 

3937/10000     = 

0 

0 

109 

1 

I 

393?  A -oo  00    S3 

0 

4 

213 

I 

10.2 

393710.00900       CSS 

6 

I 

156 

0 

<. 

Miofuns  o/Capacitjf 


Cabic  inches. 

MiUiKtre      «= 

•06103 

Centilitre     «= 

.    .61028 

.Hoff.  Wine  gill 

Decilitre      »= 

6.1 9280           Tom 

.    psm 

litre            = 

61.02800     =     0 

0.      O*    . 

2.1133 

Decalitre      =>» 

610.28000      s=     0 

0     a. 

C.13S) 

Hecatolitre  «» 

6ro2.8oooo    =    0 

0   26.419 

iP            ^if^ 

CbUiolitre    ^ 

61028.0*000    «==    I 

0   12.19 

Myriolitrc    ss 

610280*00000      =    10 

1   58.9 

Wim  Miofure. 

* 

» 

.  Gallon.     Piots. 

OoDcei.          Drachmi.          Cub.  Inch. 

l^itrm 

1=8     = 

128    =    1024    =    : 

131          = 

378^«5 

I     «= 

16    =      128    = 

2b.87j     = 

0.47398 

I     =         8     = 

I.:^047  rs. 

0.02957 

I     = 

0.2256  = 

o.o«396 

App. 


freights  and  Measures, 
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^ 

Meafures  of  Weight. 

• 

£ngli(h  grains. 

Milligramme 

=— i 

.0154 

Centigramme 

= 

•1544 

Decigramme 

1.5444 

Avcirdupois. 

Gramme 

= 

15.4440                  Pound.  Oun.      Dram. 

Decagramme 



154.4402           =x 

0     0       5.6y 

Hecatogramme 

= 

1544.4023 

e      3         8.5 

Chilsogramme 

15444-0234          = 

23        5 

Myriogramme 

1 

154440.2344           ==» 
Tro J  Weight. 

22     I        a 

l^oBBd.       Ounces. 

Drachms.       Scruples.          Grains. 

Grammci.. 

1      te      12 

=r 

p6     =    288     =     5760 

=    372-9^ 

I 

= 

8     =      24     =      480 

=       31.08 

1     Bs        3      =         60 

=       3-88y 

, 

I      =3         20 

=        *-2(;5 

I 

=3        0.06475 

Avoirdupois  Weights 

ppvnd.           Ooncet, 

Drachms.             Grains. 

Grammes. 

I      =       i6 

= 

=       256        =       7000 

=     453-2S 

I 

* 

16.      «         437.5 

==      aJJ.ja  ; 

• 

9 

1    .  «          27-975 

=       .1.81 

TtfMr  •f  Sptafic  Gravities  corre/ponding  to  the  degrees  of  Baum^t ' 

h)dt  ometery  5  5®  Fahrenheit. 

For  Spirits  and  Fluids  Rghter  than  Water. 

SP.  GR.  SP    GR. 


40  = 

817 

25 

=-  897 

35    = 

842 

20 

=  928 

30    = 

867  . 

'S 

==  963 

For 

Salts  and  Fluids 

'  heavier  than  Water. 

»IRITS. 

SP.  6R. 

SALTS. 

3P.  OR. 

SALTS. 

10       S3 

ICOO 

' — 

0 

'373 

=      39 

• 

1040 

6 

'4S5 

—     45 

0 

1 

1072 

10 

'547 

S' 

1089 

-— 

12 

IS  94 

—     54 

1114 

■s^ 

JS 

1-17 

—    60 

II 70 

—^ 

21 

1848 

—    66 

' 

1200 

■— 

24 

1920 

-    69 

1261 

= 

3<^ 

20-.0 

»333 

= 

3^ 

liot- 


Eiemeiit^^PKafKidty. 


n 


Comparative  Weights  ofGafeous  Fluids* 


too  CUBIC  INCHES. 
French,  in  Preach  graint. 

374i9.a 


spfianc  QRA1KIT1U 


Water 

Ditto 

Atmofphcric  air 

Ditto . 

Oxygen 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nitrogen 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ammoiiia 

Ditto 

Hydrogen 

Ditto 

Hydrocarbonouf  oxides 


46. 
51- 


tngKlh,  10  Troy* 
fviiai. 

I3a4a.a 

3»* 


44-44 


3-5 


Carbonic  OKide, 
Carbonic  acid 

Nitroua  oxide 
Nitric  oxide 
Ditto 
Nitric  acid 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Sulphurous  acid 
Muriatic  acid 


66. 


34- 
35.09 

30.535 

30-45 
i8.i6 

18. 

2.613 
14.5 
16. 

20. 
21. 

30. 
46.5 

45-5 
50.1 

37- 

343 
76, 

34.286 

'70.215 


!• 


Wteer.  Aitb 

1000,  8^1  S*9 

looo.'  St4*S 

1.2293  '* 

1.2279  I.    .>l 

1.365  I.I  I 

1-35  '•og  '\ 

1.39  1.13  ^ 

1.19  0.965^ 

1.21  ^^S 

1.20  0*98  ^ 
0.715  0.585 
0.713  0.58 ' 
0.0935  o  076 
0.1031  0.084 

0.573  OH-C/ 

0.632  0.516. 

0.7S  <^^S 

0.83  0.677 

1. 185  0.965 

1.84  1.5 

1.802  1^7 

1.98];  i.6ff  ] 

1.465  ^•i93  ^ 

1.36  1.105  \ 

3-  **4«5  J 

1.36  1.205  . 

i-75  »-24    ] 

1.765  1.4s     1 


L.  LarotGer.    S«  Shuckburgb.    K.  Kirwan*    D.  Davie*    1^ 
Cruickihank.     B.  Briflbn. 


specific  Gtmiitki, 

SofclDB. 


lis 


d 

ulphur 

Jo. 


n  rolled. 


3-5  »" 

1.9907 
i.7140 
32.0690 
19.3617 
o  -  17.6. 

',  »t — 40*  15.612 
n  of  do.  toi 

Ittd,  -  ii>3;33 
immercd,  lo-jio? 

melted,  9.8227 

to.  -  9. 

jvire,         -         8.8785 
8.5384 
8.3  • 
It  Midi  .  irl^^ 

7-7M 
I.  -  7.207 

dcned,  7<8494 

noiiit        -        7.5 
KUtif  7'3°*5 

7.190! 
*.  -        7- 

ti.89 
♦0643 
dt.  -  4-94^ 

1*.  -  644 

BH  -         6.115 

\vm,        •  5-9'8 

I.  -  I.04T 

«  of  foda,     .  1.4457 

— ^magncGa,  1.6603 

iviWmiCi  t.7603 

—  baifMi  2*8257 

—  mcrcaiT,  S-i398 
imteDt'DMraiiry,7.i758 
e  of  poufs,  I -35  ^7 
-^  foda,  1.7437 
loffoda*  a- 109 

—  lead,  3.345 

—  iroo,  l-3y! 
ate  of  foda,  ■•333 


xofdQ. 


'Carbonate  of  foda,         i<7377 

" magnefia,  0.394 

a9263 


Ambergrisi 

Tallow, 
Hoes  lard, 
Yellow  wax, 
White  d».    '     . 
Spcimacctif 
Rofin, 
Saadanc, 
Mallich. 
Copal, 
Arobcr, 
Elemi, 
Labdanum, 
ReTin  of  GuaUc, 
Refin  of  jalap,       .- 
Dragons'  blood,    , 
Tdcamahaca, 
Benzoin, 
Storax, 

Gtim  ammoiuaci    - 
Gamboge,  • 

Olibanunij  • 

Myrrh, 

Scammoiif,  - 

Galbanum, 
Sjgjpcnum,  • 

Opopoiiax,  ■ 

Afiifcetida,        .     - 
Hepatic  aloes, 
Spcotorinc  aloes, 
Qpitim,  . 

Gum  arabici 
'  '     ■  iTagacanth, 
£iir«£t  of  liquorice, 
catechu, 
SarcocoUf 
Camphor, 
Caoutchouc, 
Indigo,  • 

Ariiotto,  !• 

Cork.. 


0.9419 
0.9478 
o.p(t48 
0.9686 

0.9433 
I.P727 
1.0930 
1.0742 
1.045* 
1.07I10 
1.0683 
1.1863 
1.2289 
1.218J 
i»o« 

1.0934 
..  1.10*8 

1.207* 

1.22  ■£ 
1-1732 

1.3600 

1.1314 

i.3iao 

i.XooS 

1.6236 

i.jjStf 
»-379f 
1.3366 
1.4553 

l>7t2t 

Mnj 

1.2684 
0.9887 

0'9135 
0.76^0 
•.5956 

«.a4«o 
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Park;i« 


FLtTIDS. 


Water,. -  f  .0000 

Mercury* 13.5681 

Sulphuric  acid, 2.t^S^ 

Nitric  acid, ?-504 

Muriatic  acid, T.194C 

Acetic  do, v;.  1.0135 

Strong  acetic  do -•  1.0626 

Carbonic  acid, i.ooff 

Water  faturated  with 

ammonia, 0.8970 

Alcohol, 0.8293 


Sulpliimc  ether,*. .....  0.7374 

(Htrous  ether, 0.9088 

Oil  of  turpentine, 0.8697 

Volatile  oil  of  lavender,  0.8938 

cleTes,..i.o363f 


'  cioQamon,  1*0439=  ^ 

Oil  of  olives, -0^9153^ 

almonds, 0.9170  - 

Linfeed oil, o.94e3f* 

Whale  oil, o*9^33 


Salts. 

H. 

Pbtafs, i'70«5 

Lime, ..->Sa33 

Mi^nefia, 0.346a 

Alumina, o.gaoo 

Baryta, * »-3740 

Sulphate  of  potafs^^ 2*4^73 

■  alumina, 1.7109 

^ — - —  zinc, -...i.9ii^ 

1'  \\on^ i«^399 

'^.  " —  copper, . w .2. 1943 

Nitrate  of  potafs, j  ■•93^ 

Muriate  of  Coda, t •  aoo  i 

Acetate  of  lead, 2.3450 

Super-tartrate  of  potafs, i-9'53 

SuD-borate  of  foda, 1.7130 

Carbonate  of  potafs, .9.01  ao 

• foda, 1 .3591 

■        ammonia, o.j>66o 

H.  Haflenfratz*  K.  Kirwan,  M.  Mufchenbroeck,  N.  Newtas. 
Hie  very  great  diflimilarity  of  thefe  cftimations^  (hew  how  difli* 
cult  it  is  to  afcertain  the  fpccific  gravity  of  foluble  fubftanoei. 
Haflenfratz  is  the  lad  who  has  paid  particular  attention  totlus  fnb- 
jeA ;  and  as  he  i»  followed  in  the  belt  fyftems  of  ehemiftij,  I  haTe 
infertedio  the  general  table  the  falts  examined  by  him  oiily,ahhDligb 
I  muft  confefs,  that  I  have  no  confidence  in  his  rcfulta,  as  thej  1 
frequently  contradided  by  obvious  fa£b«    For  example, 


K- 

M. 

N. 

4.6215 

» 

a.3908 

1-3700 

.       \\ 

a.3298 

.    > 

2.0000 

• 

. 

4.0000 

.  f. 

2.636 

2.398 

1.7250 

1.714- 

1.9 

I.?!** 

1.8S 

f 

a.23 

c! 

'•933 

1.901 

.»'5^' 

2.083s 

*»4t'. 

2.3^53 

'      •> 

1.874J 

1.7170 

1.7 14 

2-749 

I* 

1.421 

V 

1.8245 

1.5026 

to  mm  miignefia  is  not  half  the  weight  of  fulpburic  cthar,  and  yvt  i% 
finks  in  water  :  I  have  therefore  cOftinguiihed  thefe  by  aa  iftciiflu 


-Ap^ 


,%B(il^  Grj)¥VMMt»  \ 


l^ 


TiBLE«^/^  Solubility  of  Saline  an  J  ether  Sutfiances,  in  too  parti 
fflTaierj  at  th Umptr^fkri  if  6oo'       and     '   itz® 


^•i_«  ••■■^f« 


*f 


'•  V 


Salphurici  •  •  .  »•  .l^:.».«J  .' ...» ...  anlimited.' 

Niaric*  ».....«....•... .'....do. 

Aceticj'.*.....^. ........' -do,^ 

IVuflic,.!'. do.- 

Pfaoiphoric, 

AccbCy 

Turtaric»       V    very  folubte,  fftoportion 

Malic,  /  not  determined* 

Lictic, 

LacciCf 

Arfentc,  .. ........150 

Aribuous'  add,. '..'.'.. 1.25 

Citric,..: :::.:.. 133 

Oxalic,.. •..::.;:. 50 

Gallic, ^.>. ...... ......     8.J 

BoraciCy..  ........•««.*.••%.•.•.... 

Mocic, •••.  .....i 0.84 

Succinic, ^^, if  ^v 

Soberic....... .'....«'. 0,69 

Camphoric, :.;;; x.04 


0.29 


8 


Qvimic,  imkn^wn.  . 

Tiingftic^iiiXdiiable.  ... 

,  SalifiiAle  Ba/ktm 
Potafs, ^ •--r-SO 

Soda,  Tcry  foluble,  proportion*  not  known. 

Barrdf • •••••*..•••.......•••......  c 

tryftaliifedy ^7 

^, .....  j^ .  ^  .. '. ...  .V. ...  .^   6.6  \ 

cryftaUiBed,.-. .•.•.••••  ••'..•«    i.p 

- 0.2 

Sahs. 

So^hnte of  poiaTs, 6.25 

SapQi-fiilphate  of  potafs, 50 

Snipbmef  ibda,.....: 3^^ 

^'^^   v^^'^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^'x  ^  V  ^  w  V  s  V  V  9  9  9  9  It  n  flb  ^k^p 

Ha 


I  ■  'f 


uhliitihcd; ;- . 
<4o. 
•  do.' 
'  do. 


V'/f 


6.6 

200 

100 

66 

2 

r.zc  '\ 

«.t 


.5?. 
aay  quanbtr. 


i*m^ 


.  1 


#1 


20 
XOO-I*     r 


100 


..'ji 


h4 


EteihMi  \ifJf'hamaai. 


FUi 


Suli^katebfiiuigtiefia/ too  .    J 

,m^ tliiminai  very  (bluble,  pib^ 

portion  unknown. 
pa.fiUph?tcofiluimwandpouf$,\^^„^  ' 

■  amroontatj 

Nitrate  of  barytai 8 

potafs,. i4'2'5  I 

'. foda, 33 

ftTontla,. loo 

.«— —  lime, --  ^oo 

ammonia, 5^ 

magjicfia,,.. too 

Muriatrof  baryta, 20 

I potats...... 33 


Mi 


foda 


V.r 


35-42 


ftromia, ^5° 

rlimci . 200 

amnionU^.  :."..'... .-'-...'      33 

—— magijcfii,. --'..". ..'--...--  106 

Oxj-n9uriate  orpou{5>..ri..l  J <$ 

Phorphate  of  polars'yvery  (olublc. 

foba-r,., as 

ionia, 25 


m 


Lcfia,, 


6.(5 

SuVborate  of  fdda, J ......  1 8.4 

Cai^nate  of  potafi, 25 

—2: foda, 50'  . 

migncfia, 2* 

— — — aiimonia, 504- 

Acetate  of  potaTs* «  IM 

foda ....:.-.:    35 

■  ■  ammonia,  very  fdluprc* 

'  — maghefiado. 

'" — ftroxJtia,. :.'.".". 

SAjperi-tartrafe  if  pptafe, .' . . .       1*67 

Tartrate  of  pot4'fih^...; :: 2$ 

-" —  potsos atad foda, 25 

Snpcr-ozalate  of  pOtafs,. 

Citrate  of  potaft,  very  foluble. 

PruiBate  ot  potift  and  iron. 

Nitrate  \}t  Clver  very  foIuMe. 

Mariate  6f  meifcury  (cofrofiT*  fablimate)|  5 

SulpbJitbf  cojilper,.,. 25 

Acetate  of  copper  tcty  foluble. 

Sulphate  of  iron,^ ••...•.••..  50 

^uriateof  iroiiTery  foluble. 


«33    ' 

1604- 

zoo 
200. 
any  quaati 
206 
100 -f 


3J5. 16 
any  ouanti 

106 

?>! 

liio 


40.1 
i5 


5» 
SO 

«33 


^iW* 


69* 


^?? 


Tiwipiratures^ 
Ttrtnte  of  iron  and  pouft. 
Acetate  of  mercury* 

8q)|phaie of zinct    i... 44 

Acetate  t^  tine  Tcry  foluble. 
Acetate  of  lead,  (Ed.  Pharm.)  Boftock.    27 
^— —  as  it  exifls  in  Goulard's  cxtmOt^  more  fo. 
Taitrate  of  antimony  and  potafs,  ....«•  i.2j; 
by  my  experiments,     .«••.••.  6>6 
%  Tcry  foluble. 

SogaTt \ 100 

Gam  Tcry  foluble. 

Staidit 

Jdly, 

Gelatin,    • 

Viea  ?ery  (blubk. 

GMlionin. 


, 


aia* 


44+ 


fearingly, 
iolttUe^ 


«-5 
33 

aoyquaotih^^ 

very  fobbIe» 
abnndantk. 


tdbt  mtfobMi  inioo  times  their  weight  ofnuaUr* 

Solpltttes  of  baryta^  ftrontia,  and  lime,  and  fub-iulphate  of  meiw 

cnij. 
Fliallpoatejl  of  baryta,  ftrontia,  lime,  magnefia,  and  mercury. 
Flflotec^lime. 

CMoiiates  of  baryta,  ftrontia,  and  lime. 
Iftinaf^.  of  lead,  and  filver,  and  fub-muru^e  ^f  mercivj,  (Ca|o» 

tod*) 
8ab-«iQe|ate  of  copper. 

S0UC91LXTT  of  Sialifie  M^  ^$tjfr  S^Japees  in  if^  parts  rfJIc^^ 
ai  4he  ten^ereiure  ^  ......  »  ...  .V.  .1  .........  1 76* 

An  the  acids,  except  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and 
oxy«muriatic,  which  decompoie  it,  -and  the 
pbofphoric  and  me^ic  acids.. 
?ou(s,  foda,  and  ammonia,  very  Soluble, 
tfid  (ulphate  of  iron, 

Mariate  of  Jion,     .«». « ««r«.««^  tp9 

*■        ■  ■     lime,    • * 100 

Ktate  of  ammonia,  ••.» •• Sp.a 

Muriate  of  mercury, 88.3 

Camphor, 75. 

Nitnte  of  Glfcr,     41.7 

^oed  fugar,   24.6 

Mariate  of  ammonia, 7.1 

Arfentite  of  potafs .•... 3.75 

LH3 
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^  •« 


Nitrate  of  potafs^ 2-9 

Arfenate  of  (bda» .....*••       1.7 

MvMuite  of  foda,  (Mr.  Chenevix).  Alkaline  foaps.  Magnefian 
do*  ExtraQive.  Tannin.  Volatile  oib.  Adippocrc*  K^v 
fina.    Urea.    Cinchonin. 

Subfiaaca  in/oluUe  in  A/cdM. 

Earths. 

Fhofpboric  and  Metallic  acids. 

Almoft  all  the  fulphates  and  carbonates. 

Tbe  mtrates  of  lead  and  mercurf . 

Tte  muriatfft  of  lead^  filrer,  and  foda. 

The  fab^borate  of  Xoda. 

rhe  tartrate  of  foda  and  potafs,  and  the  fuper-tartrate  of  potafk. 

Fixed  oils,  wai,  and  iUrch. 

Gnmi  caoutchouc,  fuber,  lignin,  gelatin,  albumen,  and  fibrin. 

Table  of  the  Abforption  g^  Gases  bj  too  paris  ^Vfatergt  fysf  R 

W«ight.  Volonc. 

Nitric  acid, 1083 361000. 

Muriatic  acid,    100 5^^jr  •' 

Ammonia,     34 47^7* 

l$«lphurous  acid,  Fourcroy,         33.3 i ii99? 

-^— ^—    Dr.  Thomfon,  9.75    2j[4^« 

— — —    Dr.  Prieftley,    3.96 T440* 

Carbonic  acid, 0.187a    104. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ......  0.1165    .*  85.7. 

Nitrous  oxide,    -.- — .- 0*104 • S^'S 

Oxy-muriatic  acid,      ........  0.043 

Nitric  oxide, 0.0068 5. 

Oxygen, 0.005143      3.7 

Phofphuretted  hydrogen,     ....  o.ooapi 2.14 

Carbonic  oxide, 0.00238 2.01 

Hjdrogen, • 0.0001505   1.61 

Nitrogen, •••••.•  0.001836     ..........   1.53 

Carburetted  hydrogen,     •••..•«,•.. i,^ 


^ 
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Tabls  ef^flmfceta  Sab/,  (Cadet  de  Vaox). 


•Mfptimct 
Sulphate  of  foda 
Phofphate  of  foda 
Catbonate  of  foda 


.  6t  • 


39 


loft  graiBt 

-  203; 

-  86. 


Table  of  Delique/cent  Salts.    (Cadet  de  Vaux). 


iSSfnintof  IP  da jt 

Acerite  of  pota& ...••«•«  14^ 

Muriate  of  lime   ^.. ...p.  IM 

-^—  manganefe    -..-......  X05 

tCtiate  of  manganefe  *•,••••.«.•.«  89 

zinc  >....... -.  124 

lime 147 


abiorUd 
•  70a 

•684 
^  029 

-  5^7 

-  495 
44^^ 


Muriate  of  magnefia 139 441 

Nitrate  of  copper 128 

Muriate  oFantiinony .............  124 

alumina -f--  *49 

Nttiatt  of  alumina 147 

Muriate  of  xinc 76 

Nhntc  of  foda 137 

■  — magnefia  ••....•.• .73 

AMitit  of  alumina 104 


.3971 

38S 

-  34a 

300 

a94 

as7 

^  207 

202 

Svpcx-^ilpfaate  of  alumina,.. 121 20^ 

Mumjbe  of  bifmutb  ..^..^ 114 174 

Supir-pbofphateof  lime  •,.......     93  ...•...•••.•.  165 


Moriate  of  copper 


-  M9 


I4» 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Plate  I. 

i 

Fig.  1.2.3.  Mortars  of  inetal»  marble,  and  earthen  ware,  with 
their  rcfpeiQWes  peftles. 
Fig.  4.  A  levigating  ftone  and  muller. 

0.  The  table  of  Mliftied  porphyry  or  other  niicfoiu  ftooe. 
k.  Tiie  muller  or  thb  feme  fubftanee. 
Fig.  5.  A  compound  &et^. 
a.  The  ltd. 

e.  The  body  containing^  the  fieve. 
h.  The  foccf  vcr. 

Fig.  6.  A  fannel.  

Fig.  7.  A  hooked  glaft  rod.*  -  Several  of  which  tn^y  be  hitng 
round  ^h9  edge  of  the  fvnnd,  4o  prevent  the  fihering  fubftanc^ 
firocn  fldhering  toe  clofdf  to  its  fides. 
Fig^  -8.  A  compound' fyphon. 
a.  k  c.  Tlie  fyphon. 
f.  g.  The  mouth'piece.   - 
J.  e»  A  board  for'fiipporting  it. 
When  we  infert  the  upper  orifice  a.  into  anv  liqiii(),'lkti4  cAof 
ikt  lower  orifice  r.  with  the  finger,  by  fudcing  thfbugh /I  tbe 
lold  will  fife  from  ow  to  i.  and  proceed  by  g.  towards /*.    As  foQo 
as  it  has  pafied  g.  the  finger  ir  to  be  Temoved,  and  the  fluid  wiH 
kmnedtately  flow  dirotigh  e.  -and  continue  flowing  as  long  as  ^^y 
remains  above  the  orifice   0.      It  is  abfolutdy  necefliry  tlttt 
the  point  g.  where  the  mouth- piece  joins  the  fyphon,  be  lowe^ 
than  a. 

Fig.  9.  A  board  perforated  with  holes  for  fupporting  fuonels. 
Fig.  10.  A  feparatorr.     The  fluids  to  be  feparated  are  intro* 
duced  through  the  orince  A,  which  is  then  ciofed  with  a  ftop-* 
per.    The  one  neck  is  then  to  be  (hut  with  the  finger,  and  tius 
phial  is  to  be  inclined  to  the  other  fide.     As  foon  as  the  fluids^ 
baVe  feparated  by  means  of  their  fpeci6c  gravity,  the  finger  is  tc^ 
be  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  heavier  fluid  will  run  througb 
the  lower  neck,  before  any  of  the  lighter  efcapes. 

Fig.  1 1,  and  12.  Glafs  graduated  mcafures.     11.  A  cylindr€'» 
cal  one  for  iirge,  12.  A  conical  one  for  fmall,  quantities. 
Fi^.  13-  A  phial  of  a  particular  (hape  for  keeping  laudanuin. 
Fig.  14.  External  view  of  Dr»  Black's  furnace, 
a*  The  body. 
p.  The  zfh-fiu 


^\6^ 
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r.  TTbc  chimney. 

d.  The  dxculajr  hole  foe  receiving  th^  f;^drp9t:r 

e.  A  d<^T  about  the  f eptre  pf  j^c  bodjr,  to  he.  0|)Mened  when 
the  furn^e  is  ufed  as  a  rererber^tory.  In  Or.  Jack's 
furnace,  there  is  properly  710  aperture  in  the  G4et  f^i  iji. 
deed  as  its  peculiar  excellence  qonfids  in  the  pp>ver  iwrhich 
it  jgives  the  operator  pf  r^ula^iig  the  quantity  of  air  ^- 
miiteri  to  the  fuci,  and  by  that  oiear^  of  r^g^lating  the 
intenCty  of  the  fire.;  every  aperture  is  rather  to  be  coi^ii* 
deecd  as  ^  injury  than  as  an  improvement  ^  ^ni  ^t  ^1 
times  when  they  are  not  employed^  they  twd  be  <ic.C]a« 
rateJy  clofed  dnd  luted  up^ 

J\  The  door  of  the  a(b-pit. 

^.  The  damping  plate  for  regiilatipg  tlie;iidiQi(fi9n  Qf  ^ir» 

having  fix  holesi  Btted  with  ;&oppersj  incrAi^Qg  jip  fi^e 

in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

Fig.  15.  A  vertical  fedioi^  pf  the  body  of  the  pMitP  £gucoace» 

to  ihew  the  jn^nner  of  luting,  aa4  the  forca  and  pofijcjion  of  the 

grate. 

a,        g.  As  in  the  former  figurci  except  the  ilaibiung  platCi 
which  is  here  clofed  by  a  4i4iug  door  wUh  a  gri^uated 
fcale. 
L  The  form  which  is  given  to  the  lute^of  jclay  aQ^  d^urcoal 

which  is  applied  next  to  the  ^n. 
I.  The  form  given  to. the  lute  at  iao4  aid  ^^J9  f^lth  wbi^h 

the  former  is. lined. 
<.  Is  a  (cmicifcular  ^pcrtyre  left  unl^tcdt  to  ferve  as  a  dppr 
when  ncceiTary.     On  other  occa£ons  it  is  filled  ^P  with  a 
ftmi-cylindrical   piece  of  fire-brick,  Fig,  i6.  accurately 
iutcd  in. 
k.  Tlic  >»r.ite  faftcned  on  the  outfide  of  the  body. 
Fig.  i6,  A  feini-cylindrical  piece  of  fire-brici;^  /or  doling  the 
^oor  e,  of  ilie  furnace. 

,  ^^^- 1 7*  The  £and-por,  which  is  fufpeuded  in  the  aperture  d.  of 
<^  furnace,  by  means  of  the  projefting  rim:  ^*  ^• 
X^^'  18.  A  muffle,  a.  a.  apertures  in  its  fiJcs  for  the  admiffion 
0^  the  heated  air. 
Fig.  19.   A  large  black-lead  crucible. 
Fi^.  20.  A  fmall  HcIlLin  crucible. 
Ijg.  21.  22.  TelU- 
^\.  2j.  A  ihuU  fupport  of  clay,  to  raifc  tlie  crucible  above 

^'ig.  24.  A  pair  .of  crucible  tongs. 

,f]»g.  25.  A  fttppo^t  for  raifing  the  mufilo  as  high  as  the  door  r. 
^*  ^  f  uoiacc. 
^^gr  2^»  A  ring  for  fufpej^bg  a  retort  within  llie  furnac^*^ 
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when  wc  wifh  to  expofe  it  (o  the  unmcriiatc  aQlon  of  the  fire. 
The  ling  ilfelf,  o.  i.  is  fufpemled  within  the  aperture  </,  of  the 
furnace,  by  means  of  the  three  hooked  branches,  r,  c.  n. 

Fig.  37-  Semicircular  rings  of  plate-iron,  for  applying  round 
the  neck  of  a  retort  when  fufpendcd  within  the  furnace,  iu  order 
to  clofe  as  much  as  pcflible  the  aperture  </■  Fig.  i .  The  largefi 
pair  a.  are  firfl  made  to  icft  upon  the  edge  of  the  aperture  d.  the 
next  pair  i.  upon  the  they  come  in  conta£l  with 

the  neck  of  the  retorf  re  then  to  be  covered  with 

aflics  or  fand,  to  prei  leat,  and  the  efcape  of  va- 

pours, from  the  bumin 

'Fig.  28.  Circular  rii—  pplied  in  the  fame  manner 

when  we  wiOi  to  evapo  ked  fire.    We  muft  always 

uite  care  that  the  flu  lan  the  portion  of  the  eva- 

porating vcflel  introd-v  aperture  of  the  ring ;  f .  a 

circular  piece  of  ire  •  ipplicd  with  the  ring*  a.  i. 

completely  cfofes  iht .       .„     i  c  furnace. 

Fig'  29.  30-  3  r.  32.  r-Taporating  TcSels  of  different  fiiapcs. 
Fig.  33.  A  loiig-ncckcd  matiafs. 
Fig-  34-  Ajar. 
Fig.  35.  A  phiat  or  receirer. 
Fig.  36.  A  cucurbit. 
Fig.  37.  A  cucurbit  with  its  capital. 

Fig.  3ti.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  di(liHing^«r  A- 
ttnfum.  The  fubflance  to  be  diftillcd  is  laid  on  the  metaUJc  plate 
a,  which  is  perforated  with  holes.  The  burning  fuel  is  laid  upon 
rhe  upper  plate  b.  alfo  of  metal,  but  not  perforated.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  the  vapour  dcfcends  into  the  cavity  a.  e.  where 
it  it  condenfcd. 

Fig.  39.  A  retort  and  receiver ;  a,  the  retort ;  b.  the  receiver. 
Fig.  40.  A  retort  funnel. 
Fig.  41.  A  meta^ic  Aill. 

e.  d.  e.  f.  The  body. 
'  fl.  h,  e.f.  The  lower  portion  of  the  body,  which  hanp  with- 
in the  aperture  d.  of  the  furnace,  by  the  projefiing  pan 
a.h. 
</.  g.  c.  The  head  of  the  ftill. 

d.  c.  A  gutter  which  goes  round  the  bottom  of  the  head,  for 
conveying  any  vapour*  whidi  oisy  be  coadeaicd  dtere,  ur- 
to  the  fpout  h.  which  conveys  away  the  vipoar  uid  the 
fluid  condenfed  in  the  head  into  the  Tefiigeratory.- 
Fig43.  A  refrigeratory. 
a.  i.  c.  d.  A  cylindrical  veflel  filled'  with  cold  wiier. 
t.f.  A  fpiral  metaHic  pipe^iohp^ei  throa^  it.  '  He 
fpout  1!'.  of  the  ftiil  is  infertcd  within  the  trapcrijrificei  i 
therefore  the  Tapourt  vldch  eftafe  fibitt  «e  IiMd«f  iIk 
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ftill  enter  it,  and  are  condenfed  in  their  paflaee  towardsyi 
ths  lower  termination  of  the  pipe  from  which  the  diftilled 
fluid  runs,  and  is  receired  into  proper  Teflels.  As  the  wa- 
ter in  the  veflel  a.  b.  c.  d.  continually  abftra^s  caloric  from 
the  vapours,  it  is  apt  to  become  too  warm  to  condenfe 
them.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  any  fteam  efcapes  by  the 
fpout/.  the  water  muft  be  drawn  oflF  by  the  cock  g.  and 
its  place  fuppfied  by  cold  water. 
Fig.  43.  A  veilcl  for  boiling  inflammable  fluids. 

a.  h.  r.  d.  The  body  of  the  kettle. 

(/.  f .  /.  A  long  fpout  proceeding  from  it,  for  preventing  any 
rifiL  of  boiling  over. 

g,  A  fiiort  fpout  for  pouring  out.  The  ve0el  fliould  not  be 
filled  above  h.  f.  and  the  long  fpout  d.  e»f.  fbould  be 
placed  fo  as  to  be  as  little  heated  as  poffible.  When  the 
fluid  begins  to  fwell  and  boil  up,  both  from  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  furface,  and  from  part  of  it  running  up  the  cooler 
fpout  d.  ef.  the  ebullition  will  be  checked,  and  all  danger 
of  running  over  be  prevented. 
Fig.  44.  A  body  with  a  bent  tube. 

a,  b.  The  body. 

h,  c.  A  (igmoid  tube  accurately  ground  to  it.  When  any 
permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  venerated  within  the  body  a, 
b.  it  efcapes  by  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  may  be 
coUe£ted  by  introducing  it  under  a  jar  filled  with  water  or 
mercury  in  the  pneumatic  ciftem.  This  fimple  apparatus 
can  only  be  ufed  conveniently  when  the  produAion  of  the 
gas  is  not  rapid,  or  requires  the  application  of  heat. 
Fig.  45.  A  WouJfe's  apparatus. 

a»  b.  r«  r.  d*  e.  A  tubulated  retort  and  receiver. 

//.'/"  Three  three-necked  bottles.  The  firft,  /.  is  com- 
monly filled  with  water,  and  the  two  others  with  alkaline 
folutions. 

d.g.  d:  g.^  dJ'g:*  d."'g.'"  Bent  tubes  conneftin^  the  diflfer- 

ent  parts  of  the  apparatus,  fo  that  when  any  vapour  efcapes 

from  the  receiver  c.  d.  e,  it  paflcs  along  the  tube  d.  g.  and 

rifes  through  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle  /.  where  it 

remains  in  contafl  with  the  furface,  and  under  confider- 

able  preflTure,  until  the  espanfion  of  the  vapour,  not  con- 

denfible  iny.  overcomes  the  column  of  fluid  h.  g.'  in  the 

bottle  yi*  and  efcapes  into  the  upper  part  of  y.'    In  the 

fame  manner  the  uncomlenfed  vapours  proceed  to/l"  and 

at  laft  to  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 

^t,  as  in  prooeflS»  of  this  kind,  diminution  of  temperature  and 

^^*^^x  caufes,  frequently  produce  fudden  condenfations  of  the  gafes, 

^*^ed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  efpecially  in  the 
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retqrt  and  receiTCri  any  fuch  occurr^ce  would  caufc  the  fluids  U 
move  through  the  conne£ltng  tubes  in  a  retrograde  direAion 
This  accident  is  prcTented,  by  inferting  through  the  third  neck  o 
each  bottle  a  fmall  tube  k,  I,  having  its  lower  extremity  /.  im 
merfcd  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle.  By  this  contriTanci 
no  fluid  can  poflibly  pafs  from  one  bottle  into  another,  becaufe  xbk 
columns  g>  m*  &c.  which  refift  the  abforption,  are  much  highc 
than  the  columns  h.  L  which  oppofe  the  admiilioQ  of  eztemal  air 
While,  on  the  contrary,  no  gas  can  efcape  through  thefe  tubes, 
becaufe  the  columns  h.  k.  which  oppofe  their  efcape,  are  higfaei 
than  the  columns  g,  h.  which  refift  its  progrefs  to  the  ner 
bottle.  From  their  ufe,  thefe  tubes  have  got  the  name  of  Tube 
of  Safety. 

Another  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  invention  of  C 
Welter,  feems  now  to  be  much  ufed  in  France.  It  is  fixed  to  xhx 
conne£iing  tubes  as  at  n. 

Fig.  46.  To  explain  it  more  fully,  we  have  given  a  feparati 
view,  taken  in  an  oblique  dire£tion.     When  the  apparatus  is  ad 
jufted,  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  is  poured  througn  the  funnel  p 
until  it  rifes  to  about  the  centre  of  the  ball  0.     Now,  on  any  ab- 
forption taking  place,  the  fluid  rifes  iu  the  ball  0^  until  the  columi 
g,  n.  be  annihilated,  when  a  quantity  of  air  will  immediately  ruO 
m  through  p.  £.  n.  0,  &c.  and  the  water  will  regain  its  forme 
equilibrium.    On  the  other  hand,  no  gas  can  efcape  by  this  tulx 
becaufe  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  the  ball  and  tube  mud  pr 
vioufly  enter  the  portion  of  the  tube  n.  p.  where  it  would  form 
celumn  of  fuch  a  height  that  its  preflure  could  not  be  overcoor 

Fig.  47.  A  vertical  feftion  of  a  pneumatic  ciftem, 
a.  b.  c.  d.  The  whole  cavity  of  the  cUtem. 
e.y.  A  (hclf  for  holding  the  jars. 
/.  b.  f .  The  well  for  filling  the  jars. 
g,  h.  The  furface  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  ctftem,  wl 
muft  always  be  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  ibelf. 

Fig.  48.  49.  50.  51.  Pneumatic  jars  of  di&rent  fliapet. 

Fig.  48.  A  jar  in  the  fituation  in  which  it  is  filled  with  f 

P^S-  49-  ^  j*^'  fitted  with  a  Itop-cock. 

Fig.  50.  A  jar  placed  upon  a  tray  for  removing  it  fror 
pneumatic  ciUcrn. 

Fig.  5 1.  A  graduated  jar,  commonly  called  an  Eudiome 

Fig.  52.  A  hydroil.itic  funnel,  for  pouring  fluids  gradual 
air-tight  vcflcls,  efp<rcially  when  attciided  with  the  forma 
gas.     It  is  evidc  nt,  that  any  portion  of  fluid,  pourtrd  into  tl 
ncl  X,  more  than  fufliocnt  [o  fill  the  two  firll  parts  of  t! 
tube  up  to  the  level  z.  will  efcape  by  the  lower  extrcmit} 
the  fame  time^  no  gas  can  return  through  this  funnel,  uj 
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prefliire  be  able  to  cn^come  Hie  refiftntfei  of  a  column  of  fluid  of 
the  height  oi  k.j. 

Fig.  53.  Another  contrivance  fer  ihe  fame  purpofe.    It  con*' 
Cfts  of  a  common  funnelt  in  the  throat  of  which  U  inferted  a  rod . 
with  a  conical  point,  ufhidi  regulates  the  paflage  of  the  fluid 
through  the  funnel,  according  to  the  finhnefj  with  which  it  !».. 
icrcwed  in. 

34.  Nooth's  apparatus  for  promoting  the  abforption  of  gafc-" 
OQS  fluids  by  liquids.  It  confifis  of  three  principal  pieces}  a^ 
lower  piece,  a.  b,  a  middle  piece,  a.  r.  and  an  upper  piece,  J.  r.  >;  ~ 
all  of  which  are  accurately  ground  to  each  other.  The  fub'fiances' 
from  which  the  gas  is  to  be  extricated  are  put  into  the  lower  piece.* 
The  middle  piece  is  filled  with  the  fluid  with  which  tht  gas  is  to 
be  combined;  and  the  upper  piece  is  left  empty.  As  foon  as  a 
fufiicient  quantltj  of  gas  is  forniM  to  overcome  the  preflTure.  it 
pafles  through  the  valveyi  r.  and  rifes  through  the  fluid  to  the 
upper  part  oJF  tb^  middle  piece.  At  the  fame  time  it  forces  a 
quantity  of  fluid  inro  the  upper  piece  trough  its  lower  aperti\re 
L  As  foon  as  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  been  forced  from  the 
middle  piece  as  to  bring  its  furface  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  upper  piece,  a  portion  of  gas  cfcapes  into  the 
upper  piece,  and  the  fluid  rifes  a  little  in  the  middle  piece.  The 
upper  piece  is  clofed  ^ith  a  conical  (lopper  e.  which  yields,  and 
pennitft  the  efcajpe  of  a  portion  of  gas,  a»  foon  as  its  prefliire  in 
the  upper  piece  becomes  considerable  b.  Is  a  glafs  cock  for 
drawing  off  the  fluid. 

Fig.  5j.  The  valve  of  Nooth's  apparatus.  It  confift  of  an  in- 
tern^ tube^.  of  fmall  caliber,  but  pretty  llout  in  fubdance,  and 
pound  into  an  external  tube /.  clofed  at  the  upper  end,  but  per- 
forated with  fmall  holes,  to  allow  the  gas  to  pais.  After  the  iii« 
temal  tube  is  fitted  to  the  external,  a  portion  of  it  is  cut  out  as  at 
b.  fufficient  to  receive  a  fmall  hemtfphcre  of  glafs,  and  to  ao  w 
the  hcmifphere  to  rife  a  little  in  its  chamber,  but  not  to  turn  over 
in  it.  The  upper  piece  of  the  internal  tube  is  then  thruft  home 
into  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  the  glafs  hemifpherc  in« 
tJroduced  with  its  plane  recumbent  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
piece  of  the  tube,  which  is  ^rounH  perfc6t(y  flat,  as  is  alfo  the 
pbne  of  the  hemifphere.  '  From  this  confiruflion  it  is  evident, 
that  bv  the  upwar.l  preflure  of  any  gas,  the  glafs  hemifphere  may 
be  railed  fo  as  to  allow  it  to  pafs,  while  nothing  can  pafs  down- 
wards ;  for  the  ftroiiger  the  preflure  from  above,  the  clofer  does 
die  valve  become.  We  have  been  more  particular  ia  our  de« 
fcription  of  this  valve,  becaufe  it  has  been  very  ingenioufly  ap« 

8 lied  to  diftilling  appatatufes  by  Mr.  Pepys  jumor  and  Air. 
urkit* 
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>  Chemical  Signs. 

It  is  unneceflary  here  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  mlj^t 
refttlt  from  a  well-contriTed  fyftem  of  chemical  (iens.  About 
the  fame  time  that  the  French  chemifts  introduced  their  method* 
ical  nomenclature,  they  alfo  propofed  a  correfponding  fyftem  of 
chemical  (igns,  which  they  intended  (hould  fneak  a  language  to. 
be  underftood  by  the  learned  of  all  nations.  In  our  explanation 
of  their  fyftcm«  we  jGball  nearly  follow  what  Mr.  ChencTix  has 
faid  in  his  judicious  remarks  upon  chemical  nomenclature. 

There  are  fix  fimplc  radical  figns^  which  may  be  confidered.  ai| 
fo  many  genera. 

The  firil  genus  is  the  zig«zag  line,  and  is  ufed  to  denote  light*. 
SeePIate  VI,No.  I. 

The  fecond  genus  is  the  ftraight  line.  It  comprehends  three^ 
fpecies,  charaAerized  by  its  dire£tion. 

Sp.  I.  A  perpendicular  line  denotes  caloric,  3. 

Sp.  2.  A  horizontal  line  denotes  oxygen,  a. 

Sp.  3.  An  oblique  line  from  right  to  left,  nitrogen,  4. 

The  third  genus  is  a  crefcent,  which  is  the  generic  figa  of 
Cmple  combuuibles. 

Sp.  I .  With  the  horns  inclined  to  the  right)  carbon,  5. 

Sp.  1.  The  rcvcrfe  of  the  former,  hydrogen,  6. 

Sp.  3.  With  the  points  upwards,  fulphur,  7. 

Sp.  4.  The  revcrfc  of  the  latter,  phofphorus,  8. 

The  fourth  genus  is  a  triangle.  It  comprehends  the  fimplc 
falifiable  bafes. 

Sp.  I .  With  the  point  upwards,  and  the  bafe  horizoBtad,  9, 
the  alkalies. 

Sp.  t.  With  the  point  downwards,  10,  the  earths. 

Each  of  the  fpecies  of  this  geims  comprehends  feveral  in4ivi- 
duals,  which  are  diftinguiflied  by  infcrting  within  the  triangle  the 
firft  letter  of  its  name  in  the  Latin  language ,  or  if  two  tpcdes 
begin  with  the  fame  letter,  the  firit  letter  of  the  fecond  fyllabfe 
is  added  :  thus;  for  potafs,  P;  (bda,  S ;  baryta,  B;  (trontia,  Sc; 
lime,  C\  magnefia,  M;  glucina,  Gc;  gadohna,  Gd;  or  T^  Ibr. 
yttria  -,  alumina,  Al ;  zirconia,  Z  %  Glica,  SK 

The  fiftli  geous  is  a  circle*  11.  It  comprehends  the  metals  i 
and  the  fpecies  are  diftinguiflied  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for* 
mer,  by  infcrting  within  it  the  primary  letters  of  the  firft  and  (t% 
cond  fyllables:  thusi  for  gold,  \x\  platinum.  Ft;  filver^  il^f 
mercury,  H ;  copper,  Cp ;  iron,  Fr  \  lead,  Pb ;  tin,  Sn  \  ainc,  Z  (, 
antimony,  Sb,  or  At;  bifmuth,  B;  oobalt,  Cb^  nickel,  Nk| 
manganefe,  Mg  i  uranium,  U;  titanium,  Tt|  tellurium,  Tl| 
chromium.  Cm;  arfenicj  Af;  molybdenum,  Mlj  tungfteOfTsi 
columbium,  CI. 
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The  fixth  genus  u  a  fijuare.  It  comprehends  all  the  un- 
known bafes  of  the  acids^  and  the  bafes  of  the  compound  oxides 
ind  acids. 

Sp.  I .  A  fqnare  with  perpendicular  fides^  I3.  It  contains  the 
■oihiown.and  compound  acidifiable  bafet.      . '  j''- 

Sp.  a.  A  fquare  with  inclined  fides,  13.  luHbins  the  com- 
pmind  oxides.  The  indifiduals  of  both  fpeddve  diftinguilhed 
41  befoce* 

All  compound  bodies  are  exprefled  by  combinations  of  thefe 
(mple  charaAers.  But  as  fimple  bodies  are  capable  of  uniting 
in?arious  proportions,  it  becomes  ncceflary  that  thefe  proportions 
ihoold  be  exprefled  ;  and  relatiTC  pofition  has  appeared  the  moft 
oatural  method  of  doing  fo.  In  general,  when  the  proportion  of 
any  body  in  a  compound  is  fmall,  its  fign  is  placed  abovci  when 
large  below,  as  in  35.  36.  42.  &c« 

Caloiic  exifts  in  all  bodies:  but  according  to  its  relatite  quan- 
tity, they  exift  as  (blids,  fluids,  or  gafes.  To  exprefs  the  firft  ilate, 
it  bat  not  been  thought  neceflary  to  introduce  the  iign  of  caloric  ; 
to  exprefs  the  fecond,  it  is  placed  abore ;  and  to  exprefs  the  tliiid, 
below,  as  in  the  examples  in  the  plate  (ai — 32). 

Oxygen  alfo  combines  with  many  bodies,  and  in  feveral  pro- 
portions, rhe  produds  refultine  trom  thefe  combinations  are 
either  oxides  or  acids.  The  oxioes  may  be  diaraderized  by  af- 
fixing the  fign  of  oxygen  to  the  left  fide  of  the  iign  of  the  bafe^ 
and  the  acids  by  affixing  it  to  the  right ;  and  the  greater  or  lels 
degree  of  each  may  be  marked  by  placing  it  above  or  below,  as 
in  the  examples  in  the  plate.  In  this  I  have  deviated  from  all 
the  tables  of  chemical  figns  which  I  have  feen,  and,  I  truil,  with 
propriety ;  for  M.  Chenevix  has  remarked  of  the  fydem,  tha( 
**  one  of  its  chief  defefls  is,  the  impoflibility  of  marking,  by  any 
**  prindples  it  pcnnts  out,  the  difference  of  the  metallic  oxides^ 
**  A  ciide,  with  the  mark  of  oxygen  at  the  top,  is  the  only  me- 
**  thod  of  marking  a  metallic  oxide  *,  for  if  we  put  the  mark  of 
**  esysen  lower,  it  will  then  have  the  force  of  an  acid,  and  we 
**  muft  not  confound  the  fituation  of  the  figns  to  mark  differ- 
^  CDCCS  of  ftates,  or  the  whole  fyftem  will  become  confufed.'* 
Bat  the  alteration  propofed  enables  us  to  mark  no  lefs  than  fix 
ftates  of  oxygenizement.  When  the  fign  of  oxygen  is  placed  on 
the  left,  it  implies  that  the  compound  is  an  oxide  ^if  it  be  placed 
at  top,  it  ejqvcflfes  the  fmalleft  degree  of  oxidizement;  at 
bottom,  the  higheft,  and  we  have  room  for  an  intermediate  one. 
The  degrees  of  acidification  are  exprefled  in  the  fame  manner, 
except  that  the  charaAer  of  oxygen  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the 
btfir.  See  14-^2 1.  I  have  fince  found  that  the  fame  propofal 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Vandier,  in  the  Joum.  de  Phyfique,  vol. 
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56 ;  and  this  coincidence  is  a  proof  that  it  is  n«t  arUA^ary,  b 
arifes  naturally  from  an  attentive  coirfideiation  of  the  fttbje6t. 
'  The  other  primary  combinations  are  expreffed  in  the  fame  wn 
When  they  unite  ^only  in  one  proportion^  or  when  the  propo 
tions  arc  indifl^^^k|ne  figns  are  placed  indtflerenily,  though 
wotiM  ht  b^tt'enHnce  them  in  one  dcteritiinate  way ;  but  wh< 
cither  of  them  ifm'ekceifity  its  fign  is  always  placed  below.  Tht 
heavy  hydro- carbonous  oxide  is  cxprefTed  by  placing  the  fign  « 
hydrogen  above  that  of  carbon,  36 ;  light  hydro<afbonou5  oxief 
by  reverfing  their  pofition,  35.  Glafs  is  exprelTed  by  placing  t} 
figns  of  foda  and  filica  fide  by  (ide»  4 1 ;  the  liquor  filicum,  t 
placing  the  fign  of  the  alkali  under  th.u  uf  the  earth,  and  addin 
die  fign  of  fluidity  above,  42. 

The  fecondary  compounds  are  exprrefled  in  a  fimilar  manne 
The  bafis  has  been  generally  placed  before  the  acid,  to  admit  < 
the  fign  of  the  degree  of  acid  fication  being  added  to  the  acid  ;  an 
the  fame  pofition  fortunately  admits  of  the  fign  of  the  degree  i 
oxidizement  being  added  to  the  oxide,  when  a  metallic  oxid 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  fait.  The  excefs  of  acid  or  bafe  is  mati 
cd  as  before,  by  placing  the  acid  or  bafe  below.  With  rrgai 
to  the  metallic  lalts,  Mr.  Chenevix  has  given  fome  rcafnns  fc 
not  introducing  the  fign  of  oxygen  ;  hut  he  himfelf  has  give 
the  mod  powerful  reailbn  for  introducing  it,  by  proving  that  t! 
real  difference  between  calomel  and  corrofive  lublimate  is  in  t! 
ilate  of  Oxidizement  of  the  metal.  The  manner  of  marking  t 
oxides  propofed  above,  enables  us  to  exprefs  this  dificrer 
diiUnfily,  when  the  degree  of  oxidizement  is  afcertained. 
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EXPLAVATION  Of  THE  TaBLE  OF  ChEMICAL  SiGNS« 


Ho, 

i.  Is^rliu      I5.  CtfbdoT 


Ctneric  Signsi 


2.  Oxygen.   6.  Hydrogen 


7*  Sulphur. 


4»  Nitrogen.|8«  Phofphonis. 


9*  Alkalies. 


la  Earths. 


11.  Metals. 


12.  Addtfiable 
bafes,     un 
known     or 
compound. 


13*  Compound 
oxides;' 


Combinations  of  Oxygem 


Co. 


Oxtdes. 


^r 


Acids. 


1.  2. 

14.  Mtragcn.  lAlmofpheric  Nitrous 


.  $.  1..  2. 

Nitric   Jfitrous. 
oxide. 


Nitric 


ISO  Elepi^ts.CifjPharmaa/.  Fartn« 

Combinations  of  Caioric. 

22.  Oxygen.  23.  Nitrogen.  24.  Sulphur.  35.  Potafs« 
26.  Acetic  acid.  27.  Ice.  28.  Ammonia.  29.  Sulphuric  acid» 
36.  Mercurj.  3 1  •  White  oxi4e  of  arfenic.  3  2.  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia. Tne  three  columns  reprefent  the  mode  of  charadleriz- 
ing  the  three  dates  of  aggrcgatibn  of  each  of  thefe  4ibftan(^>. 

Primary  Compsmnds* 

33.  /^monia.  34.  Carburet  of  iron*  35.  Light  hydro- 
carbonous  oxide.  36.  Heavy  hydro-carbonous  oxide.  37.  SuU 
phuretted  phofphorus.     38.  Phofphuretted  fulpbur,     39,  Amal- 

fam  of  gold.    40.  Alloy  of  filfcr  and  copper.     41 .  Glais*     42. 
ilicized  Potafs. 

Secondary  Compounds. 

42.  Sulsbite  of  potafs.  44.  Sulphate  of  potafs.  45.  Super* 
lUphate  ot  potaft.  4d.  Sul|^te  of  alumina.  4y«  Super^fiiA- 
phate  of  alumina  and  potafs,  alum.  48.  Nitrate  of  potaU.  40. 
MurisMe  cf  ammonia.  50.  H]rper«-oxygeiiized  muriate  oTpoiwi* 
ii.  niWtrate  of  foda  aiid'p<^u.  52.  Sub-bor^te  of  foda.  53I 
S«b«muriate  of  mercurj  left  oxidized*  calomeL  54 1  Muriate  of 
mercury  more  oxidized,  coirrofiire  fublimate.  55.  Green  ^^fhgitf 
of  iron.  56.  Brown  (ulplute  of  iron.  57.  Tartrate  of  antiumiy 
and  potafs.  58.  Sub-acetate  of  copper.  59.  Acetate  of  coppez. 
6o.  Soap  of  foda.  6i.  Soap  of  ammonia.  6a.  Hydroeuretted 
f«lphttret  of  potafs.  62.  Litharge  plaftec  64.  Anunonmret  of 
gold.    Fuhninatinggoli!. 
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MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 


EVERT  fobftance  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafe,  whether 
in  its  natural  date,  or  after  having  undergone  various  pre- 
parations, belongs  to  the  Materia  Medica^  in  the  extend** 
ed  acceptation  of  the  woi49«  But  in  moft  pharmacopoeias,  the 
materia  medica  is  confined  to  fimples,  and  to  thofe  preparations 
which  are  not  foppofed  to  be  prepared  by  the  apothecary  him- 
USf  bqt  to  be  purcharfed  by  him^  as  articles  of  commerce,  horn 
dnmifts  and  others. 

S^ematic  authors  on  this  branch  of  medical  knowkdge  have 
bednveii  much  Ptint  in  eontriring  fcientific  arrangements  of 
theft  ardcies.  Some  have  cbfled  them  according  to  their  na* 
tunl-rriemUaiices ;  odiers  according  to  their  aAive  conftituent 
ptinciplcs)  and 'Others  according  to  their  real  or.fuppofed  virtues* 
Each  of  thefe  arrangements  has  its  particular  advantages.  The 
fifft  will  probably  be  preferred  by  the  natural  hiftorian,  the  fe* 
cond  hf  me  diemift,  and  the  laft  by  the  phvfiok>gift.  But  every 
feiendsc  chiSfication  hitherto  propofed  is  hable  to  numerous  ob* 
jedions.  Accordingly,  in  the  pharmacopceias  publiflied  by  the 
colleges  of  phyficians  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  the 
articks  of  die  materia  medica  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order; 
and  the  fame  plan  is  now  almoft  univerfally  adopted.  I  (hall 
therefore  alio  follow  it,  fubjoining  to  the  name  of  each 
article,  admitted  by  any  of  the  Britifh  colleges,  a  (hort  view  of  its 
natural,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  hiftory ;  and  in  thus  form* 
ing  a  didionary  of  materia  medica,  I  ihall  generally  adopt  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Edinburgh  college. 

In  an  anpendix,  I  (hall  give  a  very  concife  account  of  fuch 
other  fubftances  as,  from  their  pofleffing  a  place  in  fome  refpefl- 
able  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  or  from  their  a£live  properties,  fcem " 
of  fufficient  importance  to  be  noticed.  But  to  conjoin  wltfi 
the  hiftory  of  the  materia  medica  given  in  alphabetical  order  the 
advantages  of  other  methods,  I  (hail  add  fome  or  thoC^  arrange- 
mcnts  ^niich  feem  moft  ufefuf . 

1% 
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AcroUM  ACETOSUM.  {EJ.)  Acetum  Vim.  {Dub.) 
jfcetum.     {Land.) 

Vine^r.     Impure  acetous  acid. 

Vinegar,  as  obtained  by  the  fennentation  of  vinoos  lU 
quorsy  befi(ies  the  pure  acetic  acid  diluted  with  much  water, 
contains  tartaric  acid,  tartrate  of  potafs,  mucilaginous  matterSy 
and  fomctimcs  phofphoric  acid.  The  leaft  impure  is  chat  pre* 
pared  from  white  wine.     It  (hould  be  of  a  ^ale  yellow  colour, 

Eerfe£lly  tranfparent,  ofapleafant,  fomewhat  pungent,  acidtafte, 
ut  without  any  acrimony.  From  the  mucilaginous  impurities 
which  all  vinegars  contain,  they  are  apt,  on  expofure  to  the  air,  to 
become  turbid  and  ropy,  and  at  lad  vapid.  This  inconvenience 
is  bed  obviated  by  keeping  them  in  bottles  completely  filled  and 
well  corked.  They  are  faid  to  keep  better  if  tJbey  are  boiled  a 
few  minutes  before  they  be  corked. 

Vinegar  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  fulphuric  acid.  Its 
prefence  b  detefled,  if,  on  the  addition  of  a  folution  of  nitrate  of 
baryta  to  the  fufpefted  vinegar,  a  white  precipitate  is  finrmed, 
which  is  infoluble  in  nitric  acid,  after  havmg  been  burnt  in  die 
fire.  With  the  fame  intention  of  making  the  vincnr  appear 
ftronger,  diflferent  acrid  vegetables  are  occafionally  infufed  in  it* 
This  fraud  is  difficult  of  detection ;  but  when  tamd  with  attco- 
tion^  the  pungepcy  of  fuch  vinegar  will  be  found  to  depend  ra- 
ther on  acrimony  than  acidity. 

Vinegar  poflefles  (Irong  antifeptic  powers  on  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  Hence  its  employment  in  pickling.  The 
fine  green  colour,  fo  much  admired  in  fome  vegetable  pickles,  is 
often  improperly  given  them  by  means  of  copper.  This  poiioo- 
ous  addition  is  eauly  deteded,  on  dropping  fome  carbonate  of 
ammonia  into  the  fufpe£led  vinegar,  by  the  fine  blue  colour  pro- 
duced. 

Medical  ufes. — Its  a£lbn  on  the  living  body  is  gently  ftimii* 
lant  and  aftringent.  It  promotes  tranfpiration  and  the  difcham 
by  urine ;  and  ufed  moderately  as  a  condiment,  it  facilitates  dU 
geftton. 

Vinegar  is  employed  as  a  ufcful  addition  to  drink  in  inflam- 
matory fevers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  to  a  quart. 
A%  a  medicine,  it  is  ufed  in  putrid  dtfeafes,  in  fcunry,  and  to 
countera£l  the  effedts  of  narcotic  poifons  and  mephitic  vapours. 
In  the  form  of  glyiler,  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  difeafes,  and  in  ob- 
ilinate  conftipation.  Externally,  it  is  applied  in  fomentatiooi 
and  baths,  as  a  (limulant  and  difcutient ;  and  its  vapour  is  in- 
haled in  putrid  fore  throat,  and  diffiifed  through  the  chambers  of 
the  fick,  to  corrcCk  the  putrefccncy  of  the  atmofpherc. 
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Officinal pnparaiioni.^^.hc\A\xm  acetofum  defttllatum*  Editu 
Load.  Dub.  Acid.  acet.  arovnaticum.  Ed.  Acid,  acetof.  forte. 
Ed.  Acid.  acet.  camphfratum.  Ed.  Syrupus  acidi  acetofi.  Ed. 
Melacetat.  Lmd.  Dub.  Syr.  eolchici.  Ed.  Otymel  colchici. 
Lomd.  Oxyniel  fct]lae.  Lond.  Oxymel  xruginis.  Lond.  Acetum 
iaX\2c.  I/>nd.  Dub.  Cataplaf.  Snap.  lond.  Dub.  Cerat.  fapor 
nis.  Lottd.  Dub. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  Ed.  Addum  vitrioUcum. 
(Lond.  Dub.)  OUum  vkrioli: 

Salphuric  add,  Fitrioic  acid^  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  direif^i  that  in  the  (hops 
its  fpeci6c  grarity  (hould  be  to  that  of  water  as  1850  to  xooo  \ 
the  Dublin  college  as  1845  ^^  1000.  •  This  want  of  uniformity 
is  to  be  regretted. 

The  phyficai  and  chemical  properties  of  this  acid  have  been 
already  enumerated.  As  it  is  prepared  by  the  trading  che- 
miftf  it  is  inferred  among  the  materia  medica.  It  is  obtained  in 
two  ways ;  by  diftillinfr  off  the  acid  from  fulphate  of  iron,  previ- 
otfly  deprired  of  its  water  of  (;ryftallization  by  heat,  or  by  burn- 
ing  fuiphur  in  large  leaden  chambers,  with  an  eighth  part  of  ni- 
nrate  of  potafs  to  fupply  the  neceflary  oxygen.  In  the  fipft  way 
die  ftrongeft  acid  is  obtained,  but  it  is  apt  to  contain  iron  or  cop- 
per. By  the  fecond  procefs  it  generally  contains  lead,  which  is 
eafilj  detedled  by  mixing  a  portion  of  the  acid  with  three  parts 
of  diftilled  water,  and  if  the  acid  be  impure,  a  depoTition  will  be 
formed.  It  may  be  rendered  perfe£kly  pure  by  diftillation,  fill- 
ing a  retort  half  full  of  the  common  acidi,  and  diftilling  in  a  fand- 
bath,  gradually  heated  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over.  The  re- 
cdrer  (hould  not  be  Itited  on. 

Sulphuric  acid  powerfully  decompofes  dead  animal  matter.  It 
becomes  diluted  with  water  formed  by  die  ilnion  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  ;  another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combiner  with  the 
azote  to  form  ammonia,  and  the  carbon  is  Icparated  in  the  ilate  of 
charcoal.  The  affinities  which  regulate  this  a^ion  are  fo  power- 
ful, that  it  produces  the  iame  efieds  on  the  living  foltd,  and 
therefore  it  ads  upon  them  as  a  corrofive.  But  to  its  employ* 
mrnt  with  this  view,  its  fluidity  is  an  objedion,  as  it  cannot  be 
eafily  managed. 

Medical  u/es. '.^When  fufficiently  diluted,  it  is  an  excellent  to- 
nic, cbeckinp;  fermentation,  exciting  appetite,  promoting  digeliion, 
and  <^uenchmg  thiril,  and  it  is  therefore  ufed  with  fuccefs  in 
morbid  aciditv,  weaknefs,  and  relaxation  of  die  ilomach*  As  an 
a(lr*ngent,  it  is  ufed  in  haemoirhagies ;  and  from  its  refrigerant 
and  aittifeptic  propcrticsi  it  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  manj  fe^ 
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brile  diCeafcs,  e^pcdaliy  tkofe  called  putrid.  If  takon  in  any  gdu- 
fiderable  quantity,  or  for  feme  cimep  it  feems  ta  pafs  off  ond6- 
compofed  by  the  kidneys  or  (kin ;  and  i|  ia  perhape  by  iu  ftimo- 
lant  2Gtion  on  the  huter»  that  it  is  adr antageoully  employed  iuttfw 
nally,  in  pfora,  and  other  cutaneooa  affcdions.  The  beft  mode 
of  ptefcribing  ir,  is  to  order  the  quantity  of  acid  to  be  ufed,  and 
to  direfl  it  to  be  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  tender  it  pa» 
latable,  to  which  fome  fyrup  or  mucilage  may  be  added.  To 
prevent  it  from  atuckingthe  tcetfai  it  may  be  couTeniendy  fuck- 
ed through  a  quill,  and  the  mouth  (hould  be  carefully  waflicd 
after  each  dofe. 

Externally  it  is  ufed  as  a  gargle,  particularly  in  putrid  fore 
throats,  and  in  aphthous  mouths,  and  as  a  wad  in  euuncous 
eruptions,  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Made  into  an  ointment 
with  (ixtcen  times  its  weight  of  axunge,  it  has  been  ufed  to  cure 
pfora. 

Off",  prep — Acid,  fulph.  dilutiun,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub*  Acid*  Gilpli* 
aromaticum,  Ed.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  acid.  nitr. 
Ed,  LothL  Dub.  Acid  muriat.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Aqua  fuper^ 
carb.  potaffae,  Ed.  Sulphas  potaflst,  Ed.  Phofphas  fodae,  Ed, 
Murias  antim.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Sulphas  ferri,  Ed.  XoW.  Dub. 
Murias  hydrarg.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.  Sub^fulphas  hydrarj.  flavusi 
Ed.  Lond.  Dub.     JEth.  folph.  £d.  Lond.  Dub. 

ACIPENSER.     K/c€s  Bramebioftegi,  Cuvier,  linglis. 
Sp.  A.  Hufo.    Lond. 

The  Beluga,  or  Ifinghs  fiOi. 
Sp.  A.  Ruthenus.    l^d. 

The  3tertet,  or  Canar-fturgeon. 
Officinal — Ichthyocdla,  Ifinglas. 

Befides  thofe  mentioned  by  the  London  college,  iiioglas  b  pre<r 
pared  from  other  fpecies  of  Acipenfer,  efpecially  A.Jtmio^  the  ftur* 
geon,  and  A.ftiUatut^  the  femiga. 

The  preparation  of  ifinglas  is  almoft  peculiar  to  Roifia.    It  is 
made  in  all  places  where  me  large  fpecies  of  fturgeon  are  caught, 
as  on  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  efpecially  on  the  Cafpian  feii 
aUb  on  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Oby,  and  me  Irtyflu    Thai  pre- 
pared from  the  fturgeon  is  reckoned  the  beft,  and  neixt  to  it^  that 
Irom  the  beluga.  It  alfo  yaries,  according  to  the  mode  of  nrepar«i 
ation.     On  the  Volga  and  Ural,  the  founda  are  wateied  mile 
fireih,  and  dried  to  a  certain  degree.  The  outer  fktn  is  nezr  takeii 
off,  and  the  iimer  glofl^  white  membrane  is  twifted  faito  pfoper 
fliapes,  and  dkn  completed  dried.    The  beft  is  ufuatty  roUed 
into  the  form  of  a  fnake  or  neart ;  the  fecond  folded  in  toavta^ 
like  a  book  \  and  the  worft  is  dried  without  aqy  due.    In  otbev 
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places^  as  at  Gorief,  filb-glae  is  extrafbed  from  the  founds  by 
boiling.  This  is  cut  into  flabs  or  phtcs,  isperfedly  tranfparent» 
and  has  the  coloor  of  amber.  On  the  Okn,  where  the  (Uriet 
aaij  is  to  be  had,  the  founds  are  beat  jtift  as  they  are  extra Aed 
from  the  fifh;^  and  dried  into  glue. 

Good  ifingias  is  white,  in  (ome  degree  tr*n(]parent,  dry,  co&i- 
pofed  of  membranesi  not  too  thick,  and  without  ahj  fmetl. 

The  properties  of  ifineldfs  depend  entirely  on  (ne  gelatin,  of 
which  it  pnncipally  confins.  One  hundred  grains  of  good  ifin- 
gias wasioond  by  Mt.  Hatchett  to  contain  rather  more  than 
ninety^eight  of  matteir  foliible  in  water.  A  nutritious  jelly  may 
be  preptral  from  it.  A  watery  folution  of  it  is  ufed  as  a  teft  of 
die  prefence  of  tannin,  and  for  the  clarifitiadon  of  fpiritous  li- 
quors* Mr.  Davy's  folution  for  die  former  purpofe  conGfts  of 
120  grains  of  ifingias  diflblved  in  twenty  ounces  of  watery  and 
if  properljr  made,  it  his  a  tendency  to  gelatinize,  at  temperatures 
beW  50.  F. 

It  is  iaid  to  be  employed  for  the  preparjition  of  EngliQi  court* 
plafter. 

AOONTTUM  NEOMONTANUM.  Aconitum.  (Lmd.  Dub.) 
A.  N^lus.  {Ed.) 

Large  Blue  Wolfsbane,  MonkVhood,  Aconite. 

linfuti  fpeciis  plantarufHy  edit,  WiUdenoWy  genus  1062|  /pedes  9. 
Poljasidria  Trigjnia.'-^TAzt,  ord.  MulttfiBqu^, 

4^'m/— Herba,  {UnJ.)    Folia,  {Ed.  Dub.)    The  leaves. 

This,  we  are  afliired  by  Willdenow,  is  the  fpecies  of  aconite 
which  has  always  been  ufed  in  medicine ;  although  it  is  almoft 
unhrcriallj  known  by  the  name  of  Aconitum  Naptllus,  in  confe- 
quence  ot  a  botaninl  error  of  Stoerk^  who  introduced  it  into 
pradHoe. 

It  is  a  perennial  pUnt,  found  in  the  Alpine  forcfts  of  Carinthia, 
Camiolat  and  other  mountainous  countries  in  Germany,  and  cul* 
tivated  in  our  nrdens. 

The  frefli  pbnt  and  root  are  very  violent  poifons,  producing 
remarkable  debility,  paralyfis  of  the  Umbs,  convulfive  motions  of 
the  £ice»  bilious  vomiting,  and  catharafisj  vertigo,  deliriumj  a^ 
phyxia,  death.  The  frefli  leaves  have  very  little  fmqll»  but  when 
chewed,  have  an  acrid  tafte,  and  excite  lancinating  pains,  and 
fwcliing  of  the  tongue.  By  drying,  its  acrimony  is  almoft  entirely 
deftroyed.  For  medical  ufe,  the  plant  muft  be  gathered  before 
the  ftem  Ihoou. 

Ufos  a9d  dqfe. — ^When  properly  adminiftered,  it  z€ts  as  a  pene- 
trating (Umulus,  and  generally  excites  fweat,  and  fometimes  an 
increafed  difcharge  of  urine. 

On  many  occafionsj'it  has  been  found  a  very  efTcStual  remedy 
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in  eland  Mlar  fweUings^  yenereal  nodes,  anchylofis,  fpina  ventoiat 
jtcn,  amni^rofis,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent  fevert^ 
and  convulfive  difordert. 

Wc  may  bej;in  by  giving  onp  or  twp  gn^ins  of  the  dried  leaves 
in  powder  ^  but  it  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  form  pf  an  infpiiTated 
juice.  As  foon  as  the  plant  is  gathered,  the  jaice  is  exprefled, 
and  evaporated  without  any  previous  cUrific^tion,  to  the  confid- 
ence of  an  extra£l.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  the 
powers  of  this  medicine  vary  very  niuchj  according  to  its  age» 
ant^  'he  hes^t  employed  in  its  preparation*  When  recently  pre- 
p<tred,  its  a£tion  is  often  too  violent ;  and  when  kept  more  tnan 
a  ye.ar,  it  becomes  totally  inert.  It  may  therefoie  be  laid  dovra 
as  a  univerfal  rule,  in  the  employment  of  this  and  of  many  other 
fimilar  a£iive  medicines,  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  and  to 
increafe  them  gra4ually  to  the  neceflary  degree  ^  and  whenever 
we  have  occaGon  to  begin  a  new  parce)  of  the  medicine,  we 
(hould  again  commence  with  the  fmalleft  dofe,  and  proceed  with 
the  fame  caution  as  at  firft. 

We  may  begin  by  giving  half  a  grain  of  this  extra£},  either 
formed  into  a  powder  with  ten  grains  of  white  fugar,  or  made  up 
with  apy  CQnventent  addition  into  a  piU,  twice  or  thrige  a-day, 
and  gradually  increafe  the  dofe :  or  a  tindure  of  aconite  may  be 
prepared,  by  digefting  one  part  qf  the  dried  leaves  in  fix  parts  of 
fpirit  of  wine ;  the  dofe  of  which  will  be  at  firft  five  or  ten  drops» 
and  mty  be  gradually  increafed  to  forty. 

Of.  f^rtp.—Sxj^ccus  fpiflatus  acgnitj  pap^lli,  (Ed.) 

ACORUS  CALAMUS.  (Edin.)  Calamus  aromatiaa,  (Loml. 
Dub.)  • 

Sweet  flag. 

Wtlld.  g.  66^9  fp.  I. — Hexandria  Momgjnia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Pi- 
peritdt. 

r^.— Radix.    The  root. 

1  nis  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
marfhy  places  about  Norwich,  and  other  parts  of  England,  in  rhe 
canals  of  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  (hops  have  been  ufualh  fupplied  from  the  Levant 
with  dried  roots,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
our  own  growth. 

The  root  of  acorus  i^  full  of  joints,  crooked,  (bmewhat  flatted 
on  the  fides,  internally  of  a  wmte  colour,  and  k)ofe  fpongy  tex« 
turc ;  its  fmell  is  ftrong ;  the  tafte  warm,  acrid,  bitteriflb,  and  aro- 
matic ;  both  the  fmell  and  tafte  are  improved  by  rxGccation.  This 
iroot  IS  (generally  looked  upon  as  a  carminative  and  ftomaciic  me- 
dicine, and  as  luch  is  fometimcs  made  ufc  of  in  pradice.  It  is 
faid  by  fome,  though  erroneoufly,  tp  be  fuperior  in  aromatic  fla« 
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nuir  to  any  other  vegetabie  that  is  produced  In  thpfe  northern 
cfimes.  It  is,  neverthelcfs,  a  fufficiently  elegant  aromatic.  The 
frctii  root  candied  is  faid  to  be  employed  at  Conllantinople  as  a 

Ccfenrative  againft  epidemic  difeafes.  ^  "flie  leaves  of  this  plant 
«e  a  fveet  fragrant  finelly  more  agreeable,  though  weaker, 
das  that  of  the  roots. 

Neumann  obtained  by  diftillation  about  two  fcruples  of  firagrant 
lolatilc  oil  from  fixteen  ounces  of  the  dried  root.  It  alio  rofe  in 
diftillaiion  with  water,  but  not  with  alcohol.  The  fpiritous  ex- 
tra£l  from  two  ounces  weighed  370  grains,  and  water  extraded 
£mm  the  reGduum,  190  grains.  The  watery  extra£l  from  two 
ounces  weighed  455  grains,  and  the  reflduum  gave  out  to  alco- 
hol 43.  • 

• 

-fiSCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM.  (£d)  Hippocaftanum. 

H'.fe  chefnur. 

Wiiid.  g^liTi/p-  I-  Heptandria  Monogjnla. — ^Nat.  ord.  2V/&- 

i/ffeinai — Semen,  cortex.     The  feed  and  bark. 

tnis  is  a  very  common  and  well-known  tre^.  The  fruity 
which  probably  cdntmns  much  amylaceous  matter,  has  been  ufed 
as  food  for  diimeftic  animals,  and  even  for  men,  in  times  of 
fcaicity.  But  its  introduftion  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
was  probably  owing  to  its  having  been  ufed  and  recommended 
a  a  Uemutatory  in  fome  cafes  of  ophthalmia  and  headach.  With 
this  view  it  was  drawn  up  the  noftrils,  in  the  form  of  an  infufion 
ordcco&ion. 

The  bark  has  been  propofed  as  an  indigenous  fubftitute  for  the 
very  cxpenGve  and  often  adulterated  Peruvian  bark.  Many  fuc- 
ccfsful  experiments  of  its  cffcAs,  wben  given  internally  in  inter- 
mittent and  typhous  fever,  and  alfo  when  applied  externally  in 
gangrene,  fufficiently  warrant  future  trials.  Although  chemical 
analyfis  is  not  yet  fufficiently  advanced,  to  enable  us  to  determine 
from  h  the  medical  ufe  of  any  fubftance,  I  may  obferve,  that  the 
a£Hve  conftituent  of  this  bark  is  tannin,  which  is  fcarcely  com- 

CtiUe  with  the  prefence  of  cinchonin,  the  predominant,  and  pro- 
biy  the  aftive,  conftituent  of  Peruvian  bark.  In  powder,  it 
may  be  Eiven  to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple  and  a  half,  or  a  drachm, 
for  a  dole.  Buchholz  prefers  a  folution  of  a  drachm  of  the  ex- 
tn€L  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  of  which  fixty  drops  are  to 
be  given  every  three  hours. 

ALCOHOL.  {Ed.)     Spiritus  vinofus  reBtficatus.  {Lond.)     SpU 
rityj  vini  reiHficatus.  {Dih.) 
Akohul,  rettihed  Ipirit  of  wine. 
The  fpirit  diftilled  from  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors  per- 
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fcfikly  free  firoin  anj  nnpleafant  fmcll,  and  of  which  the  fpecific 
gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  9y$  to  looo,  fuch  at  ma?  be  eafilf 
procured.  {Ed.)  The  London  college  order  a  fpirit  of  the  fame 
fpecific  gravity,  and  add,  that  it  contains  95  parts  of  pure  alco- 
hol, and  five  of  water.  The  Dublin  college  order  it  of  the  fpc. 
cific  gravity  840. 

Alcohol  forms  die  true  chara£leriftic  of  vinous  liqtiors,  and 
arifes  from  the  decompofition  of  fugar,  being  always  in  propor- 
Doti  to  its  quantity.  It  is  found  in  greateft  quantity  in  the  wjnes 
of  warm  countries,  and  in  wines  prepared  from  thoroughly  rij>en- 
td  fruit.  In  the  fouth  of  France,  fome  ^nes  yield  a  third  of 
brandy.  It  is  the  proportion  of  alcohol  which  renders  wiiies 
more  or  lefs  generous,  and  prevents  then!  from  becoming  four. 
The  richer  a  wine  is  in  alcohol,  the  lefs  malic  acid  it  contains ; 
and  dierefore  the  bed  wines  give  the  htR  brandy,  becauTe  they 
are  free  from  the  difagreeable  ulle  which  the  malic  acid  imparts 
to  them.  Old  wines  give  better  brandy  than  new  wines,  but  left 
of  it. 

Alcohol  is  procured  from  wine  by  diftillation  ^  in  conduAing 
which,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  obferved  : 

|.  To  heat  the  whole  mib  of  fluid  at  once,  and  equally. 
1*  To  remove  all  obfhicles  to  the  afcent  of  the  vapour. 
3.  To  condenfe  the  vapour  ai  qtdckly  as  poflible. 

The  di^llation  is  continued  until  the  liquor  which  comes  ova 
is  ^ot  inflammable* 

Baum^  mentions  a  very  remarkable  h€t  concerning  the  prepar- 
ation of  alcohol.  He  difltilled  two  pounds  of  alc(»iol,  fpecific 
gravity  812,  in  the  water  bath,  and  filled  the  refrigeratory  with 
ice,  and  he  obtained  two  pounds  four  ounces  of  an  alcohol  hav- 
ing •nly  fpecific  gravity  862.  This  he  afcribes  to  water  coo* 
denfed  from  the  air  in  the  v<rorm  by  the  cotdnefs  of  the  ice ;  and 
he  aflfores  us,  from  experience,  that  to  get  an  alcohol  of  day,  it 
h  abfoluteiy  neceflfary  that  the  refrigeratory  be  filled  witk  water 
of  14?*  F. 

Diftillers  Judge  of  the  ftrength  of  their  fpirits  by  the  Sse  aod 
durability  of  the  bubbles  it  forms,  when  poured  from  one  veflet 
into  another,  or  in  aeitatxng  it  in  a  veffel  partly,  filled.  Anodier 
proof  is,  by  the  comboftion  of  gunpowder :  fome  of  which  itpnt 
in  a  fpoon  -,  it  is  then  covered  with  the  fpirit  to  be  tried,  wBcfa 
is  fet  on  fire }  if  it  kindle  the  gunpowder,  it  is  furaofied  to  be 
ftrong,  and  via  ver/a.  But  a  fmall  quantity  of  ipirits  will  al- 
ways kindle  gunpowder,  and  a  large  quantity  never.  Another 
proof  is  by  the  carbonate  of  potafs,  which  attra£ls  the  waten  and 
difl&lteft  in  it,  while  the  alcohol  fwims  above.    But  all  thelc  arc 
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uncertain ;  and  dependence  can  only  be  put  in  the  proof  by  ht* 
diomeceiSt  or  fome  fuch  oontrivance,  for  afcertaining  the  weignC 
of  a  given  quantity  at  a  given  temperature. 

In  this  country*  alcdiol  is  procured  from  an  iiifufion  of  inak^ 
and  before  iu  re^ification  is  termed  WhUky.  In  the  Eaft-ln* 
dies,  arrack  is  diftilled  from  rice ;  in  the  Weft-Indicsi  rum  from 
die  fugar-cane  \  and  in  Fratice  and  Spaini  brandy  from  wine. 
Of  an  thefe,  the  French  brandy  is  the  fineft  fpirit ;  for  the  others 
are  more  or  le(s  impregnated  with  efiential  oils,  of  which  it  is  aU 
moft  imnoflible  to  tree  them  entirely.  When  any  ardent  fpirit 
is  re-diftilled  to  procure  alcohol,  the  water-bath  is  commonly 
ified,  which  gives  a  more  equal  and  temperate  heat,  and  im- 
proret  the  produ£l.  Gren  fays,  that  che  addition  of  four  pounds 
of  wdl-bumt  charcoal,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  fulphuric 
acid,  previous  to  this  redification,  deftroys  entirely  the  peculiar 
tafte  of  malt  fpirit  \  and  that  a  (econd  re£tification  with  one 
pound  of  charcoal,  and  two  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  affords  an 
alcohol  of  very  great  purity.  But  the  afBnity  of  alcohol  for  wa- 
ter is  fo  very  ftrong»  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  entirely  free 
from  it  by  Gmple  diftillation.  We  muft,  therefore,  abibaft  the 
water  by  means  of  (bme  fubftance  which  has  a  ftronger  affinity 
for  it  thsin  alcohol  has.  Carbonate  of  potafs  was  formerly  em- 
ployed \  but  muriate  of  lime  is  preferable,  becaufe  its  affinity  for 
water  is  not  only  very  great,  but  by  being  foluble  in  alcohol,  it 
comes  in  contaA  with  every  particle  of  the  fluid.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  one  part  of  muriate  at  lime,  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  hav. 
log  been  expofed  to  a  red  heat,  and  powdered  after  it  becomes 
cold,  is  put  into  the  ftiil.  Over  this,  three  parts  of  highlv  rec- 
tified fpirits  are  to  be  poured,  and  the  mixture  well  agitated.  By 
diftillation  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  about  two-thirds  of  the  fpirit 
will  be  obtained  in  the  ftate  of  perfe^y  pure  alcohol. 

The  chemical  properties  of  alcohol  have  been  already  mention- 
cd, 

MeSealufes. — On  the  living  body  alcohol  afis  as  a  moft  violent 
ftimultts.  ft  coagulates  all  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  fluids, 
and  corrogacca  all  the  folids.  Applied  externally,  it  ftrengtbens 
the  vellels,  and  thus  may  reftrain  pamve  hxmorrhagies.  It  inftant- 
ly  cootracls  the  extremities  of  ^e  nerves  it  touches,  and  deprives 
tliem  of  fenfe  and  motion  \  by  this  means  eafing  them  of  p<iin,  but 
4  the  fame  time  deftroying  their  ufe.  Hence  employing  f{urit« 
ous  liquors  in  fomentations,  notwithftanding  the  fpecious  titles  of 
rivifying,  beating,  reftoring  mobility,  refoiving,  dilBpating,  and 
the  like,  ufually  attributed  to  them,  may  fometimes  be  attended 
with  unhappy  confequences*  Thefe  liquors  received  undiluted 
into  the  ftomach,  pipoduce  the  fame  effe£ts,  contradling  all  the 
(olid  parts  which  they  touch,  aad  deftroying,  at  Icaft  for  a  time^ 
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their  ufc  and  office ;  if  the  quantity  be  conGdenble,  a  palfy  or 
appplexT  follows,  which  ends  in  death.  Taken  in  (mall  quan- 
tity, and  duly  diluted,  they  ad  as  a  cordial  and  tonic  :  if  farther 
continued,  the  fenfes  are  difordered,  voluntary  motion  defiroyed, 
and  at  length  the  fame  inconveniencies  brought  onvas  before. 
Vinous  fpirits,  therefore,  in  fmall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted^ 
may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  cure  ot  diieafes ;  whilft 
in  latter  ones  they  produce  the  mod  deleterious  efiefts. 

(M.  /n;^— Alcohol,  Land.  Dub.  Alcohol  ammqniat.  RJ. 
^ther  fulph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  iEth.  fulph.  cum  alcohole,  Ed* 
Lond.  Dub.  Oleum  vini,  Land.  Spiritus  seth.  nitrof.  Ed»  Land. 
Dub.  It  alfo  enters  into  the  preparation  of  all  tindures  and 
diftilled  fpirits,  and  is  ufed  undiluted  in  Tind.  afiae  foetid.  Ei. 
Lond.  Dub.  T.  Balfami  Peruvian!,  Ltmd.  T.  Benzoes  comp. 
Lond.  Ed.  T.  Camph.  Ed.  hmd.  Dub.  T.  Guaiaci,  Ed.  T. 
Mofche,  Dub.  T.  Myrrhsc,  Dub.  T.  Saponis,  Ed.  T.  To- 
luiferae  balfam,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Spt.  Lavand.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Spt.  Rorifmar.  Ed.  Lond. 

ALCOHOL  DILUTUM.  {Ed.)  Spiritus  vino/us  ienmor. 
{Lond.)     Spiritus  vini  tenuior.     (J)ub,) 

Diluted  alcohol.     Spirit  of  wine.     Proof  fpirit. 

Alcohol  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  being  fome- 
what  weaker  than  proof  fpirit;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
diftilled  water  as  93c  to  1 000.  \Ed.)  The  London  and  Dublin 
colleges  order  it  of  tne  fpecific  gravity  of  930,  which,  according 
to  the  former,  contains  cj  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  and  45  of  water. 

Although  it  be  defirable  that  diluted  alcohol  (hould  always  be 
prepared,  hj  mixing  re£tified  fpirit  with  water,  inftead  of'^  em- 
ploying an  impure  fpirit  of  the  requifite  ftrength,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expe^ed  that  apothecaries  will  either  be  at  the  trouble  or  ex- 
pence.  The  diluted  alcohol  of  the  Edinburgh  college  is  fome- 
what  weaker  than  that  of  the  other  two  colleges  \  but  befides 
that  it  is  more  convenient  for  their  mode  of  preparing  it,  this 
will  be  attended  with  no  difadvantage,  as  it  is  (Ull  fuffidently 
firongfor  any  purpofe  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

Officinal  fnf  orations. — Alcohol  ammon.  Lond.  Dub.  and  aO 
the  tindurcs  and  diftilled  fpirits,  except  thofe  made  with  ako-* 
ho).     It  is  alfo  iifed,  fomewhat  extravagantly,  in  the  preparation 
of  various  cxtrafts* 
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Table  of  the  Specific  Gmitieft  according  to  Gilpin,  and  degrees 
according  to  Baum^'s  hydrometer,  of  various  mixtures  of  Alco- 
hol and  Water,  and  in  Clarke's  hydrometer,  ufed  by  tiic  revenue. 
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ALLIUM. 

WiiU.  g.  626.-^H€9tanJria  Momgjnta* — ^Nat.  ord.  JUliacea. 

Sp.  14.  Allium  Sativum.  (EJ.  Loni.  Dub.) 

Garlic. 

Q^— Radix.    The  root. 

The  garlic  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  Sicily,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  con- 
fifts  of  five  or  fix  fitnall  bulbs,  called  cloves^  inclofed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  but  caGly  feparable  from  each  other. 
All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a 
itrong  off*en(ive»  very  penetrating  and  difiuiible,  fmell,and  an  acri- 
mooioas,  almoft  cauftic^  tafte.  The  root  is  full  of  a  limpid  juice, 
of  which  it  fumilhes  almoft  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  by  ex« 
preflion.     It  alio  lofes  about  half  its  weight  by  drying,  but 


/ 
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fcarcely  any  of  its  fmell  or  uftc.  By^  decodion  its  Tirtues  auce 
entirely  deftroyed ;  and  br  diflinsition  it  furniflies  a  fmaJl  quan- 
tity of  a  yellowifli  efientiai  oil,  heavier  thati  water,  vhich  pof- 
feffes  the  fenfiWe  qaafities  of  the  garlic  ht  an  emihcnt  degree. 
Its  peculiar  virtues  are  alfo  in  fome  degree  eztra£b:d  by  alcohol 
and  acetous  add. 

By  Newmann's  analyfis,  it  loft  two  thirds  of  its  weight  by  ex- 
ficcation.  By  de^o£lion  from  j^o  parts,  water  extra&ed  380, 
and  the  refidoum  yielded  27  to  aicohol^  and  was  reduced  to  40* 
Alcohol  applied  ^r(l,  eztraded  123,  the  refiduum  yielded  162 
to  water,  and  was  reduced  'to  40;  Iti  both  cafes  the  alcoholic 
extrad  was  un&uous  and  tetoactous,  and'  precipitated  metallic 
folutions.  But  the  adive  iogretljent  was  a  thick  rbpy  eflential 
oil,  according  to  Hagen  heaTier  than  water,  not  amounting  to 
more  than  f  .3  of  the  whole,  in  which  alone  refided  the  fmell, 
the  tafte,  and  all  that  diftinguiflies  the  garKc. 

Medical  ufe. — Applied  externally,  it  afts  fucceffirely  as  a  fti- 
muhnt,  rubefacient,  and  Wider.  Internally,  from  its  very  power- 
ful and  diffiifible  ftimulus,  it  is  often  ufeful  in  difeafes  oflanguid 
circulation  and  interrupted  feerction.  Hence,  in  cold  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a  powerful  expe£torant,  diuretic, 
and,  if  the  patient  be  xept  warm,  fudbrific  ;  it  has  alfo  been  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  emmenagogue.  For  the  fame  reafon,  in 
cafes  in  which  a  phloeiftic  diathefis,  or  other  irritability  prevails, 
large  doies  of  it  may  be  very  hurtful. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  lower  clafles  as  a  condiment^  and 
al&>  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the  epicure's  moft  fa- 
vourite fauces.  Taken  in  moderation,  it  promotes  digeftiooi 
but  in  exceff,  it  is  apt  to  produce  headach,  flatulencCf  tfairft^  fe* 
brile  heat,  and  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  fometimes  occafions  a 
difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veflels. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  even  in  the  plague  itfelfi  its 
virtues  have  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  has  been  fa^  to  have  fonsietimes  (ucceeded  tn  coring 
obftinate  ouartans,  after  cinchona  had  failed.  Jn  catarrhal  m^ 
orders  of  the  breaft  \  afthma,  both  pitnitous  and  fpafmodic  |  fla- 
tulent colics  \  hyfterical  and  other  difeafes,  proceeding  from  Ivd* 
tj  of  the  foKds,  it  has  generally  good  eflRrds :  it  luis  likeWife  been 
found  ferviceable  in  fome  hydropic  cafes.  Svdenham  relates^ 
that  he  has  known  the  drop(y  cured  bv  the  u(e  of  garlic  alow; 
he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a  warm  ftrengthening  medicine  in 
the  beginnmg  of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  much  recommended  by  fome  as  an  anthehntntie^  and  haa 
been  frequently  applied  with  fuccefs  externally  as  a  ftimohnt  to 
indolent  tumours,  m  cafes  of  deafnei^  proceeding  from  atony  or 
rheumatifin,  and  in  retention  of  nrine,  arifing  from  ddiilsty  of 
tftc  bladder. 


Garlic  may  either  be  exhibited  in  fubftancci  and  in  this  ^ay 
(creral  cknres  may  be  taken  ^t  a  time  without  inconveniencei  or 
fhe  cloves  cut  into  flices  may  be  fwallowed  without  chewing. 
This  is  the  common  mp4e  of  exhibiting  it  for  the  cure  of  inter* 
mittcnts* 

The  ^exprefled  juice,  when  givea  intemallyi  moil  be  render* 
ed  as  palatable  as  poffiblci  by  t^  addition  of  fugar  and  lemon 
juice.  In  deafnefs,  cotton  moiftened  ifith  the  juice  is  introduc- 
ed within  the  ear»  and  the  application  cene^ed  five  or  fix  times 
in  one  day. 

Inftifions  in  fpirit,  wine,  ntiegart  and  water,  although  contain- 
ing the  whole  oi  its  virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious^  as  to  be  unfit  for 
general  ufe ;  and  yet  an  infuGon  of  an  ounce  of  bruifed  garUc  in 
a  pound  of  milk,  was  the  mode  in  which  Rofenftein  exhibited  it 
tD  children  affli^d  with  worms. 

But  by  far  the  mod  commodious  form  for  admintftering  gar- 
&C  is  that  of  a  pill  or  bolus  conjoined  with  fome  powder,  cor- 
refeofiding  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  garlic.  In  dropfy^ 
cabmel  forms  a  moft  ufeful  addition.  It  may  alfo  fometinoes  be 
cxbibked  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  a  clyfter. 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  &c«  and  applied  ex- 
terniUjy  is  fai4  to  refolve  and  difcufs  indolent  tumours,  and  h^is 
htcM  by  fonil  greatly  efteemed  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  It  has  like- 
wHefcmetimes  been  employed  as  a  ^peilent  When  applied  un- 
der die  form  of  a  poultice  to  the  p^bts^  it  has  fometimes  proved 
eSS^Qual  in  producing  a  difcharge  of  urine,  when  retention  hat 
arifim  from  a  want  o?  due  a£tion  in  the  bladder.  Sydenham  af« 
fures  Qs,  that  among  all  the'  ftibftances  which  occafion  a  deriva- 
tion or  reralfion  from  the  head,  none  operates  more  powerfully 
than  gallic  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet :  he  was  led  to  make 
ofe  o?  it  in  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  about  the  eighth  day,  after 
the  face  began  to  fwell^  the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a  linen 
«loth,  was  applied  to  the  foles,  and  renewed  once  a-day  till  all 
danger  wis  over. 

Sp.  43*  Ax.LfUM  Cbfa.    Cfpa.    {DtiL) 

Onion. 

Q^^omA— Radix.    The  root. 

This  u  alfo  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant.  The  root  is  a 
Cmple  bolbf  farmed  of  concentric  drcies.  It  poflfefles  in  general 
the  tumc  properties  as  the  garlic,  but  in  a  much  weaker  degree. 
NeumapA  exdraded  from  4(0  parts  of  the  dry  root,  by  means  of 
alcohols  3<l09  and  then  by  water  30 ;  by  water  applied  firft  29 S* 
and  then  by  alcohol)  30 :  the  firft  refiJuum  weigned  56,  and  the 
fecond  64.  By  diftillation  the  whole  flavour  or  the  onions  pafl^ 
^sd  oveTj  bat  no  oH  could  be  obtained* 
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Medical  ufes. — Onions  are  coofidered  rather  as  an^article  of  food 
than  of  medicine :  they  are  fappofe d  to  yield  little  or  no  nourifli-^ 
ment,  and  when  eaten  fiberally  produce  flatulencies,  occafion 
third,  headachs,  and  turbulent  dreams ;  in  cold  phlegmatic  ha* 
bits,  where  vifcid  mucus  abounds,  they  doubtlefs  na?e  their  ufej 
as  by  their  ftimulating  quality  they  tend  to  excite  appetitet  and 
promote  the  fecretiont :  by  fome  they  are  ftrongly  recommended 
in  fuppreflions  of  urineiand  in  dro'^fics.  The  chief  medicinal  nfe 
of  onions  in  the  prefent  pra&tce  is  in  external  applications^  as  a 
cataplaOn  for  fuppurating  tumours,  &c. 

ALOE  PERFOLIATA.    {Ed.) 

Wiild.  g.  659.  Jp.  3.—- if/xam/rr'j  JHoH^jfda^'^S^t.  ord  Zi^ 
Uacexm 

A  perennial  plant,-  of  which  there  are  many  Tarieties  MiicK 

grew  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africat  and  America.     But 

Thunberg  fars,  that  the  fineft  aloes  are  prepared  from  the  Jim 

fptcata^  the  lecond  fj^cies  of  Willdenow,  which  grows  at  die 

Cape' of  Good  Hope* 

During  four  Years  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  poflc(^ 
fion  of  the  BrittUi,  more  than  300,000  pounds,  the  pnMluceof  that 
fettlement,  were  imported  into  England ;  and  as  thiuiiantity  was 
infinitelT  greater  than  could  be  required  for  the  purpows  of  mcdU 
cinci  it  IS  not  improbable,  that,  as  Mn  Barrow  ftatesy  its  priiw^ 
pal  confumption  was  by  die  London  porter  brewers. 

I.  Aloe  Socotorina.    Land*  Ed.  Duh^ 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Q^CTna/.*— Gummi-reGna.    The  gtinwrefin^  • 

■ 

This  article  is  brought,  wrapt  in  (kins,  from  the  ifland  of  So* 
cotora  in  the  Indian  ocean.  This  fort  is  the  purcft  of  the  thiee 
in  ttfe :  it  is  of  a  gtofly  furface,  dear,  and  in  fome  dq;rce  pdlo- 
cid  :  in  the  lump,  of  a  ycHowiih  red  colour,  with  a  purple  call  | 
when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It  it  haid 
and  friable  in  the  Mrinter,  fomcwhat  pliaole  in  fummer^  and  f^^wa 
foft  between  the  fingers.  Its  tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flurour,  but  infufficient  to  prevent  its  beinz  difagreeable ; 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  reuunb^  that  qf 
myrrh. 

It  is  prepared  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  in  July,  from  which  die 
juice  is  exprefled,  and  afterwards  boiled  and  ikimmed.  It  is  then 
preferved  \\\  {kins,  and  dried  in  Augult  in  the  fan.  AccordingJDD 
others,  the  leaves  ore  cut  oflFclofc  to  the  ftem  and  bung  up.    llii 
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jaiee  which  drops  fipom  them  without  any  expre(Eon|  U  afterwards 
dried  ia  the  fmu 

*  a.  BAmBADOBSy  or  Hepitic  Aloes. 

Hbpattc  aloes  is  not  fo  clear  and  bright  as  the  foregoing  ibrt  i 

it  is  aUb  of  a  darker  cohmr,  more  compa£l  texture,  and  for  the 

moll  part  drier.    Its  fmell  is  much  ftronger  and  more  difagree- 

able  i  the  tafte  intenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  with  liiUe  or  nothing 

of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  focotorine.    The  bed  hepatic 

aloes  comes  from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  {hdls,  and  an  inferior 

fixt  of  ftp  which  is  generally  foft  and  clammy,  is  brought  over  in 

cafts.  In  Sarbodoes  ibe  |dant  is  pulled  up  by  the  rootSi  and  care- 

folly  cleaned  from  the  earth  and  other  hnpurities.     It  is  then 

ilicM  into  finall  hand^bdkets  and  nets,  which  are  put  into  large 

iroo  boilers  or  cauldrons  with  water,  and  boiled  foi|ten  minutes, 

when  they  are  taken  out^  and  frefli  parcels  fupplied  till  the 

lii|nor  »  ftrong  and  black,    which  is   then   drained    into  a 

deep  vaty  narrow  at  bottom,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  to  depoGt  • 

iUMcnlcsit  parts.  Neit  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock, 

aad  afain  committed  to  a  large  iron  veflel.     At  hrft  it  is  boiled 

brifltlyt  bnt  towards  the  end  it  is  flowly  evaporated,  and  requires 

conftant  ftirring  to  prevent  burning.     When  it  becomes  of  the 

confluence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  calabafhes  for 

iale,  and  hardens  by  age. 

• 
3.  FetiDj  CiBALUNEi  or  HoRSE,  Aloes. 

• 

This  fort  b  eafily  diftingniflied  from  both  the  foregoing,  by  its 
ftrong  rank  fmell ;  although,  in  other  refpcAs,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  die  hepatic,  and  is  not  unfrcquently  fold  in  its  ftead. 
Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as 
not  to  be  diftingoifliable  by  the  eye  even  from  the  focotorine  ; 
bat  its  ofenfive  fmell,  of  which  it  cannot  be  divefted,  readily  be- 
tfayt  it.  It  is  now  excluded  from  the  lift  of  almoil  all  modem 
pbarmacopoeias,  and  is  employed  folcly  by  farriers. 

Vntn  fiiteen  ounces  of  aloes  Neumann  extra£led  near  fifteen 
by  means  of  aleohol.  From  the  refiduum  water  took  up  one 
drachoif  about  an  ounce  of  impurities  being  Itrft;  on  inverting  the  . 
procedure  and  applying  water  nrft ,  he  obtained  but  thirteen  ounces 
and  a  half  of  waierv  emwOtf  and  from  the  refiduum  alcohol  dif- 
folved  an  ounce  and  a  hidf.  According  to  this  analy Hs,  1 000  parts 
of  aloes  cootaias  about  78  foiublc  in  water  only,  or  analagous  to 

K 
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gum,  980  foluble  in  alcohol  only,  or  refinouSi  and  895  folubleboth 
in  alcohol  and  in  water,  or  extraf^ire.  The  conftituentprindples 
of  aloes  therefore  appear  to  be  refin  and  extraAive.  Dr.  Lewis 
alfo  remarks  that  deco£tions  of  aloes  let  fall  a  precipitate,  as  they 
cool,  probably  from  eztra£ii?e  being  more  foluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water.  He  alfo  proved  the  hepatic  aloes  to  contain  more 
Tcfin  and  lefs  extra£Viye  than  the  focotorine,  and  this  lefs  than  the 
caballinc.  The  refins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  alcohol^  hare 
little  fmell  \  that  obtained  from  the  focotonne  has  fcarce  any  per- 
ceptible tafte ;  that  of  the  hepatic,  a  flight  bitteriih  relifli ;  and 
the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a  little  more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The 
extraAive  obtained  feparately  from  any  of  the  kinds,  is  lefs  difa- 

Eeeable  than  the  crude  aloes  :  the  extra£iive  of  focotorine  aloes 
iS  very  little  fmell,  and  is  in  tafte  not  unpleafant  i  that  of  the 
hepatic  has  a  fomewhat  ftronger  fmell,  but  is  rather  more  agree- 
able in  tafte  than  the  extra£k  of  the  focotorine :  the  extraAive  of 
the  caballine  retains  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  peculiar  rank  fmell 
of  this  fort  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much  more  unpleafant  than 
that  of  the  extractive  obtained  from  the  two  other  forts* 

Medical  ufe. — Aloes  is  a  bitter  ftimulating  purgative,  exerting 
its  adion  chiefly  on  the  reAum.  In  dofes  of  from  5  to  15  graiiia 
it  empties  the  large  inteftines,  without  making  tlie  ftools  than  | 
and  likewife  warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  circuiationi  and  pro- 
motes the  uterine  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  If  given  in  to  kige 
a  dofe  as  to  purge  eflfeAually,  it  often  occafions  an  irritation  abovt 
the  anus,  and  fometimes  a  difcharge  of  blood. 

It  is  frequently  employed  tn  cafes  of  fupprefiion  of  ihfi  menfeSi 
or  of  the  hemorrhoidal  difcharge  \  but  it  is  particularly  finrviceabk 
in  habitual  coftivenefi,  10  perfons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament 
and  fedentary  life,  and  where  the  ftonaach  is  opprefied  and  weak* 
ened.  It  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  induce  and  augment  he- 
morrhoidal affeAions  \  and  with  thofe  who  are  liaUc  to  fucb 
complaints,  it  flionhl  be  avoided.  In  dry  bilious  babita  aloes 
proves  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  body,  and  inllaming 
the  bowels. 

Some  are  of  o{nnion,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of  aloes  lefides 
entirely  in  its  refin ;  but  experience  haa  (hewn,  that  the  pore  refin 
has  little  or  no  purgative  quality,  and  that  the  extraftsve  p«t  fe* 
parmted  from  the  refinous,  ads  more  powerfully  than  the  erode 
aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undeigo  long  oo£boa  in 
the  preparation  of  the  gummy  extrad,  its  cathartic  power  will 
be  confiderably  lefiened,*not  from  die  feparation  of  the  refiot  km 
from  an  alteration  made  in  the  extra^live  itfelf  by  the  tdkNi  of 
the  heat  and  air.  The  ftrongeft  vegetable  cathartica  beooine  ou|d 
}>y  a  like  treatment. 

Socotorine  alpes,  as  already  obferved,  contains  more  extra^lhre 
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tbaii  the  hepatic;  and  hence  is  likfwirc  foai>d  to  purge  morCt  ^nd 
wit|i  greater  irritation.  The  firft  fort|  therefore,  is  mod  proper 
wh^ic  a  ftimulus  is  reauired,  as  for  proinotiDE;  pr  excitiiig  the 
menfl^ual  flux  ;  whilft  tne  latter  is  better  calculated  to  %€t  as  a 
commoif  purge. 
Aloes  are  admimftered  either 

a,  SimpljiOr 

h.  In  compofition : 

1 .  With  purgfttires.    Soap,  fcammony,  colocynth,  rhu« 
barb. 

2.  With  aromatics.     Canella. 

3.  With  bitters.     Gentian. 

4.  With  emmenagogues.    Iron,  myrrh. 

They  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of 

a.  Powder;  too  naufeous  for  general  ufe. 
t.  PHI ;  the  moft  conrenient  rorm. 
r.  Solution  in  wine  or  diluted  al^pohol. 

Ojf.pr^  PuIt.  cum  caneUaj  Land. — cum  Ouaiaco,  Lond.-^ 
cam  fenoi  £dW.— Pil.  Scam.  comp.  cum  aloe,  LTni.  Pilulae, 
JEdL  Lmd.  ZM.— cum'affii  fost.  £1/.— <um  cdocf  nth»  £/•*— cum 
nyrilia,  Ltnd.  Bii  Fil.  Hioei  cOmp.  Ei.  Extract,  Dub.  Ex- 
tract ooloc*  comp.  Londu'Tmfk.  Ed,  Loni.  Z>ifi.-Mmm  myrrha, 
Ed.  TinQt.  benz.  comp.  Lmd.  Ed.  T.  rfaei  cum  aloe,  A.  Ed. 
T.  A.  sether,  Ed.  Vinumi  Ed.  Lmd.  Dub. 

ALTHiEA  OFFICINALIS.    {Ed.)    Althsa.  Lond. 
'   Marlh-mallow. 

fFiU.  g.  1289.  J^.  I  .'^Mimadelphia  Polyandria. — Nat.  ord. 
OsnyjRWMff. 

<Q#I  Radit.  Folium.    The  root  and  leaves. 

"nn  marflMnallow  is  a-  perennial  indi^nous  plants  which  is 
found  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  fait  marfhes. 

Tlte«whole  pUtnt,  but  efpccially  the  root,  abounds  with  muci* 
hgc.  The  roots  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  long  and  fi« 
brovs.    Tliej  are  peeled  and  dried,  and  then  are  perfectly  white. 

From  960  parts  of  the  dry  root,  Neumann  extra£ked  by  water 
/>50,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  41 ;  by  alcohol  applied  iirft  3<$o, 
and  afterwards  by  water  348.  Lewis  extrafted  by  alcohol  only 
r20,  and  heobfenred  that  the  alcoholic  extraA  was  fweeter  than 
the  watery,  and  had  the  fmell  peculbr  to  the  root.  The  fub« 
Dance' Miible  in  this  inftance,  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  is  pro- 
babiT  iaccharine.    From  960  parts  of  the  dry  leaves  Neumann 

K  a. 
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€xtra£led  by  water  3401  and  thca  by  alcohol  213  ;  by  alcohol 
firft  i8o»  and  then  hj  water  2 19*  The  refiduum  of  the  root  waa 
only  one  fourth  of  the  leateSy  one  Kalf  of  the  whole*  The  root 
is  therefore  the  ntoft  mucilaginous.  The  decoQion  of  fhe  root 
reddens  turnfol,  and  gelatinizes  fiiicized  potafs. 

Mgd.  ufi.'^i  is  ttfed  as  an  enKdiiem  and  demnlcenty  in  difeafea 
attended  with  irritation  and  pain,  as  in  various  pulmonary  com* 
plaiiits.  and  in  affeQions  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary  or* 
ga.is;  and  it  is  applied  externally  in  emollient  fomentaiionSf 
garglts»  and  clyfterA. 

Of.  prtp.  Decofi.  Ed.    Syr.  £d.  Land. 

AMMONIACUM.     Gumml-refina.     Lwd.  Dub.  Ed. 

Ammoniacum,  a  gum-refin. 

Ammoniacum  ift  a  concrete,  gMsnmy-refinotts  juice,  broogbt 
from  tht  Eiiil  Indies,  nfn^dly  in  large  mafTcs,  compofed  of  little 
lumps  or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour,  but  foon  changing,  upon  being 
cxpofed  to  the  air,  to  a  yellowiOi  hue.  We  hare  no  certain  ac» 
count  of  the  plant  wbi<^  aQbrds  this  Juice ;  it  is  faid  to  grow  in 
Nubia^  Abyfluiia,  and  the  interior  of  Egypt  ^  the  freds  ufually 
found  among  the  tears  refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous  clafs, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  an  exudation  from  a  fpecies  of 
ferula.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry,  free  from  Uttle  ftones,  feeds» 
or  other  impurities,  fliould  be  picked  out  and  preferred  for  inter- 
nal ufe  ;  the  cotrfer  kind  is  parified  by  folution,  colatore,  and 
careful  infpilTation  \  but  unlefs  this  be  artfully  managed,  the  gtm 
will  lofe  a  confiderable  deal  of  its  more  volatile  parts.  There  is 
often  vended  in  the  (hops,  under  the  name  of  (trained  gum  am« 
moniacun),  a  compefition  of  ingredients  intich  inferior  in  ^Artve. 

Ammoniacum  nas  a  naufeous  fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a  belter 
one  \  and  a  peculiar  fnaell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  galbanumi  tntt 
more  grateful :  it  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and  grows  of  a  white 
colour  upon  being  chewed.  It  foftens  by  heat,  but  is  notfufibki 
when  thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  bums  aMray  in  flame ;  it  is  ta 
fome  degree  foluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which  il  a£» 
fumes  the  appearance  of  milk ;  but  the  rdinous  part^  imountjiig 
to  about  one  half,  fubfides  on  (landing. 

Neumann  extra^ed  from  480  parts,  360  by  alcohoi,  v^  then 
by  water  105 ;  by  water  applied  fird  410,  and  then  by  alcohol 
0o.  Alcohol  diftiUed  from  it  arofe  unchanged,  but  lyater  acquir- 
ed a  fweeti(h  tafte,  and  the  fmell  of  the  ammoniac.  Tbe  ffflwtifln 
In  alcohol  is  tranfparent  \  but  on  the  addition  of  water,  become^ 
milky.  It  therefore  feems  to  confift  principally  of  a  fuliftanoe 
foluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  combined  with  fome  Tola* 
^ilc  matter. 
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MtiBcal  i^*—- The  geiktal  a£lion  of  gum-ammoniac  U  ftimu- 
hiit.  On  many  occa&msiiii  .dofes  of  from  ten  t6  thirty  grainsy  it 
profci  a  valuaUe  amifpafinodic,  deobftruefitiOr  expedorant.  In 
large  dofes  it  purges  gentlj^  excited  perfpinirion)  and  increafes 
the  flov  of  urine.  Ir  it  uied  with  advantage  tp  promote  expec- 
coratioay  in  fome  pulmonary  difeafes  %  in  dn^fical  affedions»  to 
augment  the  flow  of  ttrinct  and  to  fupport  the  falivation  in  fmall 
pox.  It  is  alfo  an  ufeful  deobftruent;  and  is  frequently  prefcrib^ 
cd  for  removing  dbftruftions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera^  and  in 
hyfterical  diforden»|  occafioned  by  a  deficiency  of  the  menftrual 
eracuations;  lit  lotig  slnd  obftinate  colies,  proceeding  from  vif- 
cid  matter  lodged  in  the  inteftined^  this  gummy  refin  has  produc- 
ed happy  eSe£^$  after  purges  and  the  common' carminatives  had 
been  ufed  in  vain.  Extemalljt  it  is  fuppofed  to  fofteh  and  ripen 
hard  tumours.  A  folution  ot  it  in  vinegar  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  feme  for  refolving.even  finrrhous  fwellings. 

It  is  exhibited  intcrnallyi 

tf •  In  folution^  combined  with  vinegar»  vinegar  of  Cquills^ 

afla  foetida»  &c. 
^»  In  pUls«  with.bit^r  extra^is^  myrrby  afla  foetida. 
r.  And  externally,  combined  with  vinegar,  Curpentioe,  com- 
mon plafter,  &c.  - 

Q^  ^^.-— Ammon.  Durif.  Lond.  Lac, am.  L(md.  i)uh.  FII. 
iicilL  Ed*  Lond*  Dubp    £mp«  gum.  Ed*    Emph  A»  cum  bydrarg. 

AMOMUMi 

WUUL  g*  ^.'^Mona'ndria  Monogynia^^-Udt.  ord.  Scitarmnej, 

Sp.  !•  AiiOtfUM  ZiNGiBBRf  Ed.    Zingiber^  LotuL  Dub* 

Ginger. 

Ctf^ — Radix  ficcata.  Radix  condita  ex  India  allata.  The 
dried  foot,  and  the  preferved  root  brought  from  India.      • 

GXNGULisapetennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Eaftliidies,  but 
now  cultivated  in  the  Wed-India  iflands.  tc  is  cultivated  there ' 
very  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  potatoes  are  hero,  and  is  fie  for 
digging  oooea-year^  unleisforprefisrvinginfyrup,  when  it  fhouid 
be  dog  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  at  whicli  time  it  is 
tender  and  {iill  of  tap. 

Ginger  is  didinguUhed  into  two  forts,  the  black  and  the  white. 
The  fonner  is  rendered  fit  for  prefervation  by  means  of  boiling 
water,  the  latter  by  infbla;ion ;  and  as  it  is  necefiary  to  feled  the 
faireft  amd  mttndett  fores  for  expofure  to  the  fun,  white  ginger  is 
commonly  one  third  dearer  thaii  black. 

B!ack  ginger  confifts  of  thick  and  knotty  roots,  internally  of  an 
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orange  or  brownifli  Colour,  externally  of  a  ytUowwgrey.  WluCe 
ginger  is  lefs  thick -and  knotcyi  intemally  of  a  re<ldi(h*yelldw»  anA 
extemally  of  a  \^hitiih<»grey  or  yellow.  It  is  firm  and  refinons, 
and  more  pungent  than  the  olack.  Pieces  vhich  are  worlrn-eatehy 
light,  friabtei  or  foft,  and  very  fibrous,  are  to  be  rejected. 

Candied  ginger  (hbuM  be  prepared  in  India,  from  the  young 
and  fncculeht  roots.  When  genuine,  it  is  almoft  trbnfpafcnt. 
That  manufaftored  tn  Europe  is  opaque  and  fibrous. 

Ginger  has  a  filbgrant  fmell,  and  a  hot,  biting,  aromatic  lafte. 
Neumann  obtained  by  diftfllation  with  water  from  7680  pans  of 
white  ginger,  abotit  60  of  a  volatile  oil,  having  the  fmett  and 
diftinguiihmg  Sayour  of  the  ginger,  but  none  of  its  patigency» 
The  watery  eztra£b  was  confiderably  pungent,  and  amounted  to 
2720,  after  which  alccrfiol  extraAed  192  of  a  very  pungent  refin. 
Alcohol  applied  firft  extraAed  660  of  pungent  rcfm,  and  irater  af- 
terwards 2160  erf*  a  mucilaginous  tfxtrad,  with  little  taile,'ai«d 
difficultly  exficcated.  The  black  ginger  contained  lefs  foMble 
matter  than  the  white. 

Medical  ufi. — Gihgcr  is  a  very  ufeful  fpice  in  cold  flatulent 
colics,  and  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  inteitines  *,  it  does  tiot  heat 
fo  much  as  tbofe  of  die  p^pe'r  kihtf ,  but  its  effe£ls  are  mors  dur- 
able.   It  may  alfo  be  applied  externally  as  a  rubefacient. 

Off.  prip, — Syr.  Ed.  TinA.  Lond.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
pulv.  arom.  Lon^*  Dub.  Ed.  Fulv.  fcam.  comp.  Land.  Uuh  Pdv. 
Icam.  cum  aloe,  L^nd.  Fulv.  fennx  comp.  I^/idL  £kQ. 
arom.  Dub.  Eled.  fcammon.  Land.  Dub.  ConfcAio  tobt.  ZmJ. 
Troch.  magnef.  Lond.  Pil.  aloet.  Dub.  Pil.  fcill.  Lond.  Dak. 
Infttf.  fennse,  Lond.  Dub.  Syr.  fpin.  cerv.  Lond.  TinA.  cinnam. 
comp.  Lond.  Dub.    Vin.  aloes,  Ed.    Acid,  fulph.  arortlat.  Sd. 


Sp.  3.  Amomum  Zeooakia.    Dab. 

Long  Zedoary. 

6|^.*-Radiz.    The  root. 

'rHt  zedoary  is  pcrrenial,  and  grows  in  Ceylon  and  Sfalabtr. 
'The  roots  come  to  us  in  pieces,  fome  inches  in  length,  and^bout 
a  finger  thick.  Externally  they  are  wrinkled,  and  of  an  afh^grey 
colour,  but  imernally  are  browoifli-rcd.  The  beft  kind  comes 
from  Ccvlon,  and  (hould  be  firm,  heavy,  of  a  dark  colour  ^Mn, 
and  neittier  worm-eaten  nor  very  ^brous.  It  has  an  agreeably 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifli,  aromatic  taftc. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  volatile  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  pofTefling  the  fmell  and  'flavoor  of  the  isedoary  in  an  emi^ 
nent  degree;  the  remaining  decoClionfs  alnioft  fimptybirtcr.  Spi- 
rit like  wife  brings  over  fome  (mail  (hare  of  its  flavour:  neverthe- 
lefis,  the  fpiritous  extract  is  confiderably  more  grateful  than  tht 
2cdoary  itfelf.    Frooi  768Q  ^axt^  NcuiQimn  got  2720  of  watery 
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cxtraAj   and  afterwards  140  pf  almoft  infipid  refin;  by  applying 
alcohol  6rfti  720,  and  water  afterwardss  14061  much  bitterer 
than  the  original  watery  extra£t. 
Off.  prep. — Confe£l.  aromat.  Loni. 

Sp.  7.  Amouum  Cardamomum.   Cardatnomum  Minus.  Dub. 

•y.  10.  ■    ■        —  Repens.  Ed    Cardamomam  Minus.  Lond. 

Lefler  Cardamom  feeds.  * 

Off — SMpmen. 

TheliQodon  and  Edinburgh  colleges^  on  the  authority  of  Son- 
neratf  have  fuppoTed  thefe  feeds  to  be  the  produdl  of  the  latter 
ibccies^  while  Uie  Dublin  collegei  with  Murray,  Willdenowi  and 
aU  the  foreign  pharmaceutical  writers,  afcribe  tliem  to  the  former. 
Both  fpccies  are  natives  of  India. 

Cargamom  feeds  are  a  very  warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic, 
and  iirequeotlj  employed  as  fuch  in  pra£iice :  they  are  faid  to  have 
thifl  advantaffe,  that,  notwithftandin^  their  pungency,  they  do  not, 
like  chofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immoderately  beat  or  inflame  the 
bowels.  Both  water  and  rectified  fpirit  extraA  their  virtues  by 
infufion^  aud  ekvate  them  ip  diftillation  •,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  tin&are  and  diftilled  fpirit  are  confiderably  more  grateful  than 
the  infufion  and  diftilled  water:  the  watery  infufion  appears,  tur- 
bkl  and  mucilaginous,  the  tinQuce  limpid  and  tranfparent.  From 
48Q  parU  Neumann^got  about  ao  of  volatile  oil,  15  of  refinous 
eittiaicl,  and  45  nf  watery.  The  hulks  of  the  feeds,  which  have 
Tcsy  little  fmell  or  tafte,  may  be  commodioufly  feparated,  by  com* 
flMttiog  the  whole  to  the  mortar,  when  the  feeds  will  readily  pul- 
rcrize,  fo  as  to  bcfrtcd  from  the  (hell  by  the  fieve :  this  (hould  no^ 
be  done  till  jull  before  ufing  them;  for  if  kept  without  the  huiks, 
they  foon  loie  confiderably  of  their  flavour. 

Q^.  ^ywp..^TinAura,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tin£t.  comp.  Lond. 
Dsit.  Tmdt.  fenn«,  Lond.  Dub.  Tin€t.  gent.  comp.  Lond. 
TinA.  ctnnam.  comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tm&.  rhei,  Ed.  Lond. 
Tin£t.  rhei  cum  aloe,  Ed.  Vin.  aloes,  Ed.  Vin.  rhab.  Lond. 
£xtr.  coloc.  comp.  Lond.  Polv.  arom.  Ed.  Lgnd.  Dub*  Con*" 
feA.  aromat.  Lond.    Pil.  ffbill.  Ed. 

AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS.    Ed. 

a.  jtmfgdalus  dulds.  Ed.     AmygdaU  dulccs.  Lond.  Dikb. 

b.  AmygdaU  cmara.  JUad. 

Off — ^Nucleus.    The  kernel.    The  almond  tree. 

JrMd.  g.  98«,  A.  a.  Icofandria  Monogjnia — ^Nat.  ord.  Pomaue. 

TuE  fruit  whidh  affords  thofe  kernels  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
nearly  refembling  the  peach.  It  originally  came  from  Syria  and 
Barbarvp  but  is  now  much  cultivated  In  the  fouth  of  Europr. 
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The  ejrc  diftinguiflic^  no  diffcrenoe.  hetwixt  the  trees  wUch 
produce  the  fweet  and  bUter,  or  betwixt,  the  kernels  thefnfdTcs& 
it  is  (aid  that  the  laine  uee  faas^  by  a  diffbrence  in  cultureyaffiaord- 
ed  both« 

The  almond  is  a  flattiih  kemel,  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a  (oh 
fwcet  tafte,  or  a  diiagreeable  bitter  one.  llie  (kins  of  both  forts 
sre  thin*  tijrownifh,  unpleaiant^  and  covered  with  an  acrid  powdery 
'  fuLftance.  They  a^re  very  apt  to  become  rancid  on  keepin|{f  snd 
to  be  nreyed  on  bv  a  kind  of  infeA,  which  eats  out  the  internal 
parti  leaving  the  sumond  to  appearance  entire.  To  thefe  circooH 
ftanccs  regard  ought  to  bo  bad  in  the  choice  of  them. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe  in  food  than  as  medidnc, 
but  they  are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nouri(hment|  and  when 
eaten  in  fubitance,  are  not  eafy  of  digeftion,  unlefs  thoroughly 
comminuted.  They  are  fuppoied,  on  account  of  their  undluous 
qualityi  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  primx  viae':  peded 
fweet  almonds,  eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a  time,  fomctimes  give  pre- 
fent  relief  in  the  heartburn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found  poifonous  to  dogs  and  fome 
other  animals ;  and  a  water  diftilled  from  them,  when  made  of  a 
certain  degree  of  llrength,  has  had  the  £ime  cSc&s.  Nevcrthe- 
lefs,  when  eaten,  they  appear  innocent  to  moft  men,  and  arc 
every  day  ufed  in  cookery,  on  account  of  their  agreeable  flavour; 
but  there  are  fome  habits,  in  which  the  fmallelc  quantity  pvo^ 
duces  urticaria^  and  other  unplealant  fymptoms.  The  fimilaiity. 
of  the  fmcU  of  bitter  almonds  to  pruffic  acid,  led  Mr.  Schrader  to 
fuppofe,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  prefcnce  of  this  acid :  and  it  is 
fjid  that  he  has  found  his  fuppofition  corred;*and  that  pruffic 
acid  is  eaually  poifonous  with  the  bitter.  diftiUed  waters. 

r>oth  forts  ot  almonds  yield,  on  cxpreilion,  a  large  qoamity  of 
t>il,  which  feparates  likewife,  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  watCTf 
and  is  gradually  colleded  on  the  furface. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreflion  from  both  forts  of  aUnoods 
nre  in  their  fcnfible  <]ualities  the  (ame.  '  They  ihould  be  per* 
fefily  free  from  fmcU  and  tallej  and  poiTefs  tbie  other  prbpeniea 
of  fixed  oils 

Medical  tifi. — The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils  are,  to  blunt 
acrimonious  humours,  and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids:  hence 
their  ufe  internally,  in  tickling  coughs^  heat  of  urinCt  pains  and 
inflammations  \  and  externally,  in  tenfioii  and  rigidity  of  parti* 
cular  parts.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water,  the  oil  and  wai- 
ter unite  together,  by  the  mediation  of  the  other  matter  of  the 
kernel,  and  form  an  unctuous  milky  liquor. 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds  in  watery  liquors,  commonly 
caiicd  cmulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the  fubjeA,  and  participate 
in  feme  degree  cf  its  emollitnt  virtue  i  but  ha\c  this  advantage 
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abofo  the  imrc  dil,  that  thef  iMrav  be  given  in  tcute  or  inflamma- 
ttxydifonietsy  without  danger  df  tie  ill  efiefttf  which  the  oil  might 
feoMOmet  ptodttce;  fino^  ^toiiUions  do  not  turn  randd  or  acri- 
moDious  by  heat,  as  all  the  oik  of  this  kind  in  a  little  time  do. 
As  the  bitter  aknond  imparts  its'  peculiar  tafte  when  treated  in 
tfait  wl^9  the  fweet  alifnondi  atd  em^^lojed  iii  making  emulfions. 

Several  «nAaous  and  ^ftifiriods  fubftances^  of  themfclvcs  not 
mifcible  with  Water,  vmlJ'^  by  Crimration  with  almonds,  be  eafily 
mixed  with  it  into  the  mrti  of  an  emulfion ;  and  are  thus  excel* 
femly  fitted  for  medicindl'ufe;  In  diis  form  camphor,  and  the 
refinous  purgatives,  may  b^  l^nnnodioufly  taken. 

Cfgr,  fnp.—0\t\im  fixum;  Edl  Land,  Dub.  Emulflo,  J?i.  Lwd. 
IM.     Emullio  lurab.  Ed.  But.     Emulfib  camph.  Ed.  tond. 

AAlTRIS. 

WiUd.  g.  755.  OSandria  Monogynia^-^zU  ord.  Dumofe. 

Sb.  2.  Amtris  Elemifera.    Elemu    JLofid^  Dub. 

Elemt.    Arefin. 

ftr. — ^Refina.    The  tcffn. 

The  tree  which  f urnifhes  elemi  grows  in  Carolina  arid^SpaniCi 
America.  In  Atf  w6itheit>  and  especially nt  full  moon,  inci- 
Coteate  Aiade  in  the  bark,  frotn  which  a  tefiiious  juice  flows, 
and  is"  left  tO  harden  iii'  the  fun.  It  is  brdught  to  us  in  long 
rodddiffi  cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  bed 
fort  is  foftifli,  fomewhat  tratifparent,  of  a  pale  whitifli  yellow 
coloory  inclinmg  a  Iitt!e  to  gveen,  of  a  Rron^,  not  unpleafant 
fmell,  Tefemblmg  feinewhat  mat  of  fennel.  Jl)n  Wright  fays, 
tlut  on  wounding  the'-'bcurfera  gtimroiferai  a  thick  milky  liquor 
flofvt,  wliieh  Ibon  conciretes  into  a  refin  no  way  different  from 
the  etemi  of  the  (hops.'  Of  one  hundred  parts  ninety-four  dif- 
folve  in  alcohol,  and  part  of*  'hs  fragrance  rifes  along  with  this 
menftmum  in  diftillation :  'diftUled  wiih  water  it  yields  6.4  of 
pale-cokmicil,  thin,  fragrant,  bflential  o^ :  its  only  conftituents, 
therefbre,  are  refin' and  eflential  oil.  It  gives  name  to  one  of 
the  officinal  unguents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarcc  anj  other  wife 
made  ofe  of;  though  it  is  certainly  |>referable  for  internal  pur- 
poles  to  fome  odiers  which  are  held  In  greater  efteem. 

Off.  fnf.-^Vngt.  thtni^  Lend.  Dtd* 

' ,'  ■'     '  .  ■  *■       ' 

Sp.  i&  Amtris  Z£TiiANX9A« 

1  he  elemi  which  comes  irooi  the  £.i{l»Indies  Is  f aid  to  be  the 
produce  of  this  fpccics. 
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Sp»  6.  AmTRIS  GiL£AD£N8I6. 

of. — Rcfina  liquida.  £J.  JaUamum  Gileadenfc.  Balfam  of 
GUead.     A  lu|uid  reiin* 

This  article,  which  has  alfo  had  the  name  of  BaUamum  Ja*  ' 
fiaicum,  Syriacuni^  de  Mecca,  Opo-balfamum,  &c.  is  a  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  aa  evergreen  tree,  growing  fpootaneoufljr, 
particularly  near  to  Mecca,  on  the  Afiatic  fide  of  the  Red  fi»u 
The  true  opo-baKamum,  according  to  Alpinus,  is  at  firil  turbid 
and  white,  of  a  very  ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that  of  turpentine, 
but  much  fweetcr;  and  of  a  hitter,  acrid^  aftriqgent  tafte :  upon 
being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  of  a  greeniQi 
hue,  then  of  a  gold  yellow,  and  at  length  of  the  colour  of 
honey.     * 

Tliis  balfam  is  in  high  eCleem  among  the  eaftern  nations,  both 
as  a  medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cofmetic.  3ut 
in  Europe  it  is  never  obtained  geuuine  ^  and  as  all  the  figna  of  its 
goodnels  are  fallacious,  it  has  been  very  rarely  employed.  Nor 
need  we  regret  it  \  for  any  of  the  other  reGnous  fluids, iuchat-the 
balfam  of  Canada  or  Capaiba,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  fuU  as 
well. 

Thedried  berries  of  tliis  tree  were  formerly  kept  under  the  titk 
of  Carpo-balfamumy  and  the  dried  twigs  under  that  of  Xylo-btU 
famum.  Although  Willdenow  has  inferted  the  amyris  opo-bil- 
famum  as  a  diftindl  fpecies,  he  thinks  they  are  the  fame. 

ANASANSER.    Adept  Anferinus.    DM. 

The  goofe.     The  fat. 

The  fpecific  properties  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  fat  are  now 
very  generally  diflielievcd  :  and  therefore  almoft  the  only  kinds  in 
uCe  are  thofe  of  the  dbmeftic  animals,  which  are  eafilv  procvrod. 
Goofe  fat  is  foft  and  very  greafy.  It  is  very  rarely  uled  in  modi* 
vine,  16  it  poflefles  no  advantage  over  axunge. 

ANaiUSA  TINCTORIA.  Ed.    Anchufa.  DiA. 

Alkanet. 

Qfl— Radix.    The  root. 

Willd.  g.  277.  j^.  7.  Fentandria  Monogjnia.-^Vfzt.  ord.;4^* 
AC* 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe:  it  is  fomecimjBS  euUHnted  in 
our  gardens;  but  the  greateft  quantities  are  raiftd  in  Gennany  or 
Trancev  particularly  about  Montpelicr,  from  whence  tlie  dsied 
roots  are  tifuallv  imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced  in 
England  is  much  inferior  in  colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad; 
ihe  Englifh  being  only  lightly  reddifli,  the  others  of  a  deep  purp» 
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lifli  red  )  and  it  has  bMi  fuifcQed,  but  imidiovt  fisffident  faund- 
atioti,  ^at  the  foreign  rootscywt  part  of  thecroolovr  to  art.  The 
cortical  part  of  the  ro#t  is  of  a  dulky  red)  and  hnparts  an  cle- 

Et  deep  red  to  alcobbl,  oUs«  wax,  and  all  imftuovs  ritbftinoes, 
not  to  watery  liquors. 
Alkmdet  toot  has  Iktfe  or  no  fmeil ;  when  recent)  it  has  a  bit- 
teriih  aftringent  tafte,  but  when  dried  fcarcely  any.  As  to  its 
firtneSf  the  prefent  pm£licc  expels  not  any  from  it.  Its  chief 
idlb  is  ^  cokfttttng  -^nh^  oi^tmtcnt^i  and  pkft^rs.  As  the  •colour 
is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the  fmail  roots  are4>eft,'ilUving 
p<o^iiOBaBy  mete  Wk  thtto  the  ltfrgc> 

anethum. 

H^l/d>  g»  560.  Pentmndria  Digyma* — Nat.  ord.  UnibtUaU. 

df.  I  •    AWETHUM  G&ATEOLBIIS.     iiomd. 

mi. 

Of.— -Semen.    The  feed. 

Dnx  tsmianmalnmbiellifinoQSplantfCisltivated  in  gandensias 
well  for  culinary  aft  medieal  ufe.  The  feeds  are  of  a  pale  yeUow- 
ifh  ookmr,  in  fliape  nelil'ty  of  a),  'convex  on  onr  we,  and  flat  on 
tile  ladier.  Their  tafte  is  moderate  ly  watm  '«ad  pnngent ;  thdr 
fineH -aromatic,  but  mat  lof  the  moft  a^meable  iitnd.  The  focA^ 
ate  rtcommended  m  a  eat mlnatiTe  in  'flatulent  colics.  The  aofl: 
ciflEcacioas  -preparations  of  them  are  the  diftiiled  oil,  and  a  tinc- 
tmc  or  extra£k  made  with  rc&iflcd  fpiiit. 

6^  ^r^.— Aq.  dift.    Lsnd.  •- 

^.  3.  AnBTBUM  Fo£»icOLXJM.  Ed.     Ftemculumduke.  Lsnd. 

Sweet  fennel. 

Of.  Semen.     The  root  and  feeds. 

1*01$  is  a  biennial  plant,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties.  One 
of  tfacfe,  the  common  fennel,  is  indigenous  to  England.  The  fwect 
feniiel,  the  variety  which  is  officinal,  grows  wild  in  Italy,  but  is 
alio  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  fmaUer  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  conmiooj  except  the  feeds,  which  are  conTiderably  larger. 
The  feeds  of  the  two  forts  difier  TdLCWtfe  in  fhape  and  colour. 
Tbofe  of  the  common  are  roondiih,  obbi^,  flattifli  on  one  fidc| 
and  protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a  dark  almoft  falalrifli  colour ; 
thofeofihe  fweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally 
crooked,  and  of  a  wUtifr  or  pale  yellowifh  colour. 

The  ieeds  of  both  the  fcnnejs  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  .and  a 
moderately  warm  pnnrait  tafte :  thofe  of  xht  fatnicultnn  duke  arr 
in  flavour  moft  agreeaDle,  and  have  alfo  a  confidcrable  degree  of 
fwcetncfs. 
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From  960  parts,  Neunann  obuined  20  of  Tohtile  oU,  260 
tory  cxtndy  uidafterwanis  fome  alcohoKc  extra£l»  which  could 
Mt  be  exficcaced,  on  accovnt  of  its  oiltneft.  Bf  alcohol  firit  he 
fpft  64  refinous  extra A»  120  fixed  oil^  and  theri  by  water  120  of  a 
bitter  extrad* 

0^. /n^.-«- Aqua  deft,  femin.  Land.  Dub.  Oleum  ?olat.  femiiK 
DtAi    O.  V.  flor.  Dub.    Decoa.  cham.  DiA. 

ANGEUC A  ARCH ANGEUC A.  Ed^  Jngelica.  Lmd.  JM. 
Angelica*  % 

Of. — RadiX|  cauliSf  fbUum^  femeu.  The  root,  ftalk,  Icafetp 
2iid  liceds* 

iFi//c/. ;.  543*  j^.  I.    Pentottdria  Digynia. — ^Nat.  ord.  UiBbei- 

Angelica  is  a  large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant.  It  growt 
fpontaneouily  on  the  ranks  of  rivers  in  Alpine  countries ;  but  for 
the  ufe  of  the  (hops,  it  is  culOTated  in  gardens  in  diffeteot  parts  of 
Europe. 

All  the  parts  of  Angelicai*  efpeciallr  the  roots,  hare  a  fragrant 
arodiBtie  fmell :  and  a  pleafant  bitteriOi  warm  tafte,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been  chewed; 
The  flavonr  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is  very  perifliable,  particubrlv 
thit  of  the  tattef,  whtcb»  on  being  barely  driedf  lofe  the  grcateft 

£rt  of  their  tafte  and  {md\  z  the  roots  are  mote  tenaoons  of  their 
vour,  though  they  lofe  part  of  it  with  keeping.-  The  frefli  rooti 
wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yields  an  odorous  yellow  juicei 
whichi  flowly  exficcated,  proves  an  elegant  gummy  reTni,  very 
rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica.  On  drying  the  root,  this  juice 
CQOcretes  into  diftin£l  moleculx,  which,  on  cutting  it  longttodH 
nally,  appear  diftributed  in  little  veins  ^  in  this  (late,  tliey  are  eiE» 
tra£ted  by  alcohol,  but  not  by  watery  liquors.  Angelica  roota  are 
apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  to  be  preyed  on  by  infera,  unlefs  tho- 
roughly dried,  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  frequently  aired.  We  ap- 
prehend, that  the  roots  which  are  fubje£l  to  this  inconveniesce^ 
might  be  preierved,  by  diming  them  in  boiling  fpirit,  or  expofing 
than  to  its  ftenot  after  tnev  ate  dried.  Baum^  fays,  that  it  is 
only  the  roots  gathered  in  tne  fprii^  that  are  fubje£l  to  this  lA* 
convenience,  and  that  when  gathered  in  the  autumn,  they  keep 
good  feveral  years.  Roots  oiuy  worm-eaten  are  as  fit  as  ever  m 
making  a  tinuurei  or  affbvding  vohtile  oih 

Angelica  b  one  of  the  mod  elegant  aromatics  of  Europeam 
growth^  though  little  regarded  in  the  prefent  pradice.  The  root, 
which  is  the  moft  efficacious  part»  is  ufed  in  the  aromatic  tinCM 
lure.    Tfaeflalks raakean  agreeable  fwectmeat. 

Of.  frrf.'^Spix'ii  anifi  comp.  Ls/iri. 
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ANGUSTURA.    Qorttx.    Ed,  DtA. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  bark  is  but  imperfeAIy  known.  Tko 
&ft  pared  of  it  was  imported  from  Dominica  in  July  17889  with 
an  accoiim,  ^  that  it  had  been  found  fupcrior  to  the  Peruvian 
^  bark  in  the  cure  of  ferers.''  Subfequent  importations  from 
die  Spaniih  Weft  Indies,  either  immediately  \m  torough  the  xne- 
dium  of  Spain,  render  it  probable  that  it  is  the  produce  of  South 
America;  and  I  have  fomcwhere  read  that  Humboldt,  in  his 
late  travels  in  South  America,  dificorered  it  to  be  the  produce  of 
a  fpecies  of  cinchona :  we  may  now,  therefore,  expeA  to  get  fur- 
ther information  refpeding  its  natural  hiftory. 

Its  appearance  Taries,  accordingly,  as  it  has  been  taken  from 
hatfUaMX  froaller  branches.  The  outer  fuiface  is  more  or  lefs 
wrinkled,  and  of  a  greyifli  colour,  and  the  inner  furface  is  of  a 
dill  brown.  Its  fiurflanoe  \%  of  a  yellowifli-brown  colour.  Its 
fn£tmt  is  Oiort  and  rcfinons.  Its  tafte  is  intenfely  bitter,  and 
lightly  aronatie,  leaving  a  ttrong  fen&  of  heat  and  pcmgency  in 
the  throat  and  fauces  The  odour  is  peculiar.  The  powder  is 
yellow. 

According  to  the  etperiments  related  by  Mr.  Brande,  from 
3840  parts  of  anguftuirai  diem  were  extraded  by  alcohol^  144  of 
refin,  and  300  of  an  acrid  Bn£hious  fubftance,  the  rdtduam  yielded 
to  waier  X  jfoo  of  dry  gammy  extrsA.    TVeaCed  fitft  wkb  wat^' 
it^pveaifo  giaim  of  a^ctear  brown excra£^  faittei^  hut. not: 
acrM^nnd  afteiwanh,  i6t  of  a  refinof  a  tight  brown  cobur, and* 
extrenid^  acrid.    BydiftSllation  it  gave  26  of  efiential  o3.    Tho 
dnftoic  IS  of  a  deq>  frilow  colour,  reddens  infufion  of  turnfolCf 
and  becomes  forbid  and  white  on  admtxtnre  with  water.  By  re- 
peated filtration  a  browniih  refin  is  feparated^and  die  traafpamit 
lutd  has  a  pale  yellow  colour.    I  And  that  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  folution  of  gelatin,  but  bjr  infaiion  of  gaHs»    It  therefore  does 
not  contain  tannin  bnt  cinoionin,  and  it  has  the  peculiar  pro*- 
perry  of  acquiring  a  deep  red  colour  with  red  fulpbate  of  iron, 
aod  depoGting  a  purpKih  flafe-coloured  precipitate. 

jMWr.  ttfe. — As  an  arotnatic  bitter^  it  aos  as  a  tonic  and  fthoEiulant 
of  the  organs  of  digefttOR.  It  increafea  the  appetite  for  food,  re- 
moves flatulence  and  acidity  arifing  from  dvfpepfia,  and  is  a  Tcry 
efiedoal  remedy  in  diarrhoea  pr<xeeding  mm  weakneb  of  the 
bowels,  and  in  dyfenteiy }  and  it  poflefles  ihe  Tingular  advantage 
of  not  oppreflin|;  the  ftomachj  as  cinchoiu  is  apt  to  do.  It  does 
Bot  core  interroittentt* 

It  is  exhibited,  1  •  In  powder,  in  dofes  pf  from  5  to  ao  grains^ 
either  alone  or  with  rhubarb,  magnefia,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 

2.  In  infufion.  The  infufion  of  one  drachm  in  four  ounces  of 
water  may  be  ufed  daily* 
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3.  In  tin£lure. 
.  4 .  In  watery  ^tra£k, 

ANTHEMIS, 

IViiU.  g.  1517.     Bym§inp/ui  Ppifgatm  Sufit^ua.-^VlBU  Ofd. 

^.15.  AmrHBlfifNoYlLtt*  EJ.  Ciamanulum  Fkra.  L§mt^ 
IM. 

Cbtmoflnile* 

Q^. — Herba  et  flo«.    The  herb  and  flowers. 

Cramoiiils  is  a  pereniual  plant,  indigenous  in  the  (both  of 
Bngland,  but  oUtt? ated  in  our  gardens  for  the  purpofes  of  med^ 
cine.  The  towers  hare  a  ftfongj  not  ungratefult  aromatic  trndtp 
and  a  ferf  bitter  nauiisoiis  tafte. 

Their  iGAit  conftituents  are  bitter  extraftiTC,  and  eflential  ojL 
To  the  latter  is  to  be  afcribed  their  antiijpafiBiodic,  cannioaM^ 
conUal»  and  diaphoretic  cffefts  i  to  the  forgnert  their  in4tienc9 
in  promoting  digeftion. 

Neumann  obtained  from  480  partSf  i8«  of  alcoholic  eiUraAt 
and  afterwards  ito  of  watery;  and  rtrorGog  the  procedure!  %^ 
of  wateryi  and  60  alcoholic. 

JUeJ.  ufi. — Chamomile  flowers  are  a  ? ery  commoo  aii4  «xceU 
lent  remedy,  which  is  often  ufed  with  advantage  in  fpafinodiC 
difeafes,  in  hyfteria,  in  fpafisiodic  and  flatulent  colics,  in  fiipprcC* 
iion  of  the  menftrual  dif^arge,  in  the  Tomiting  of  puerperal  wi^ 
men,  in  the  afterpainsi  ift  goutj  in  podagra,  in  intermittents,  stal 
in  typhus. 

Aschansomile  eacites  die  pefiftiJtic  mocip^|  it  14  uie&d  in  djr 
fimtery,  but  is  not  admiflible  in  all  cafes  of  diarrhoea.  From  U| 
ftimulating  and  fomewliat  unpleaiant  eflential  oil,  chawMHrnlft  i| 
alfo  capable  of  exciting  Tomiung,  efoecially  when  gifea  ii|  warm 
iofufioa  \  and  in  this  way  is  often  uied  to  amft  the  a&ion  of  other 
emetics* 

Externally,  chamomile  flowers  are  applied  as  a  difcutiept  and 
emolUeot,  in  the  form  of  dyftcr  or  embicocatiooi  in  colict  dyfim* 
tery,  and  ftrangulated  hernia,  Spc. 

Chamomile  flowers  are  exhibited, 

X.  In  fabftance,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  rather  of  ele^ioaryi 
in  dafes  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  either  alons,  or 
combined  with  Perurian  bark,  as  for  the  cure  of  iatermittdH 
ferers* 

2.  In  infufion,  in  the  form  of  tea«  This  may  either  be  drank 
warm,  for  promoting  the  aftion  of  emetic^  cor  cold»  as  a  fto» 
machic. 
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3.  In  decoflion  or  extract.  Thefc  forms  contain  only  the  ex- 
tradHre,  and  therefore  may  be  conG^ercd  as  fimple  bitters. 

4.  The  eflential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  diftillation.  This  pof- 
fe&s  the  antifpafmodic  powers  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
fimple  flowers,  but  on  the  contraryi  does  not  pofieis  the  Tirtues 
depending  on  the  prefence  of  the  bitter  extraftiTC. 

Of.  fnp.'-^iccoet.  Ed.  Lind.  Dub.    Extraft,  Lond.  Ed.  Dub. 

^^.(25.  Anthemis  Ptrethrum.  Ed.    Pyretbrum.  Lond.  Dut. 
Pellitory  of  Spain.  • 

6^-^Radix.     The  root.  -^ 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of  warm  cUmates,  as  Barbary,  bears 
die  ordinary  winters  of  this  country,  and  often  flowers  fucceflively 
from  Chriftmas  to  May :  the  roots  alfo  grow  larger  with  lis  than 
tbofe  with  which  the  (hops  are  ttfually  fupplied  from  abroad. 
They  are  fekiom  fo  big  as  the  little  finger,  and  the  beft  are  dry 
compod,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  not  eafily  cut  with  a  knife. 
Pellitory  root  has  no  fenfible  fmell  (  its  tafte  is  very  hot  and 
ridy  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum  i  the  juice  exprefled  from  it 
has  fcarce  any  acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent  when 
fireih,  as  after  it  has  boen  dried.  Neumann  obtained  from  960 
pftrts  of  the  dry  toot,  only  40  of  alcoholic  extra£k,  and  afterwardi 
570  of  waterr,  lund  by  a  reverfc  procedure,  600  of  watery*  and 
20  of  alcoholic  extraft.  Both  the  alcoholic  extra£ks  weie  €xcef- 
fifdy  pungent.  Its  acrimony,  therefDre,  was  derived  from  a 
refin. 

MM.  rfe. — ^The  principal  ufe  of  pyvethrum  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice is  as  a  mafticatory,  for  promoting  the  faliral  flux,  and  evacu* 
amg  tbe  ▼tfcid  humours  from  the  head  and  neighbouring  parts ; 
by  this^beans  it  often  reKeres  the  toothach.  Come  kinds  of  pains  of 
the  bead,  and  lethargic  comphints.  A  yinous  infufion  is  alfo  ufis- 
fttlia  MriKtyof  tbe  tongue. 

ANTIMONIUM.    StiUum. 
Antimonj. 

The  phyhcal  and  chemical  properties  of  this  metal  have  been 
idready  defer ibed. 
Antimony  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  ftate,  at  Stahlberg  fi  Sweden,  and  Ajle- 

mont  in  Pnnce. 

II.  Mineralized  with  fulptiur. 
X.  Grey  antimony. 

a.  Compad. 

i.  Foliated. 

c.  Striated  (74  antimony,  29  fulphur^  Bergmann.) 
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d.  Pimnore  (fulphoiet  cf  andmooy  with  &rfeiiie  aod 
iroii)  Berg.) 
3.  Red  antimony  (bydroguietted  fulpharet  of  aatiiiMmy). 
Ill-  Oxidised.     Moi^;ez«  ^ 

IV.  Acidified. 
I.  Monated* 
a.  Phofphated.    Yellow  ore  of  aodmoay,  RaxomoMficf. 

The  grey  ore  of  antimooy  is  the  ftate  in  which  it  1$  officinal^ 
and  aKo  that  in  which  it  ii  nx>ft  commonly  found. 
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Stibium.    Dtsk. 

Sulpharet  of  antimony. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  nomendatare  adopi* 
ed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  in  general,  the  propriety  of  the 
change  which  they  have  introduced  in  this  and  fimilar  inftancn 
cannot  be  difpnted  \  for  while  chemifts,  according  to  tacianal 
principles,  dedgnated  fimple  fubftancesby  fimplenaraesy  the  fiunc 
names  continued  to  be  given  by  pharmaceutical  writen  to  ooin* 
pound  ftsites  of  thefe  belies.  To  have  eftablifliedt  thcTefiDre»  aa 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  fciences  fo  intimately  aUiedf  can- 
not fail  to  be  conGdercd  as  an  improvement  of  the  greateft  iaa* 
portan^. 

Although  fulphuretted  antimony  be  a  natural  produAiciOy  ycc 
it  is  commonly  lold  in  the  form  of  loaves,  which  have  been  fcpa^ 
rated  frdm  the  ftony,  and  other  impurities  ofrche  ore,  by  fufioa, 
and  a  fpecies  of  filtration.  For  the  ore  is  melted  in  conical  wcU* 
baked  earthen  pots,  having  one  or  more  fmall  holes  in  their  apkas^ 
The  fire  is  applied  round  and  above  thefe  pots  \  and  at  mn  ai 
flie  fulphuretted  antimony  melts,  it  drops  through  the  lude»  into 
Teflels  placed  beneath  to  receive  it,  while  the  ftony  and  odbor  ia^ 
purities  remain  behind.  As  antimony  is  Terr  volatiki  die  months 
and  joinings  of  the  pots  muft  be  clofed  and  luted.  Tho 
part  of  the  loaves  thus  obtained  is  more  fpongy,  lighter^  and 
pore  than  (he  lower,  which  is  therefore  always  to  be  prsfemd. 
Thefe  loaves  have  a  dark-grey  colour  externally,  but  on  bdhv 
broken,  they  appear  to  be  compofed  of  radiated  ftriss,  of  a  metal* 
lie  lullre,  having  the  colour  of  lead.  The  ^oodnefe  of  the  loeves 
is  eftimated  from  their  compafinefs  and  weighty  from  the  large- 
nefs  and  dilUndnef^  of  the  itrix»  and  from  their  bdog  entiiclf 
raporizable  by  heat.  Lead  has  been  fold  for  antiQu>nyi  hut  iu 
texture  is  rather  foliated  than  (Iriatf H,  and  it  is  not  vaporizable. 
The  prel'ence  of  arfenici  which  renders  the  antimony  ufcleb  for 
medical  purpofes,  is  known  by  its  emitting  the  fmell  of  garlic 
when  thrown  up^m  live  coalsj  and  by  other  teds  mentioned  under 
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The  picfawe  of  mangiade  or  irao  k  known  by  their 
noc  bang  lolatilixed  bj  a  red  heat. 

AadflHBf  »  ditiinrJ  firoai  iis  oici  hj  gradually  detonating  in 
a  large  cmrale  ibor  paru  of  fulphaicttcd  antiniony,  tbree  of 
cm^  tartar,  and  one  and  a  half  of  dry  nitrate  of  potais,  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  intinutely  mixed.  The  detonated  mafs  is 
tboi  10  be  lofed,  and  pomed  into  a  hdited  monkU  grealed  with  a 
Ettie  fiic,  in  which  it  is  aUowed  to  confeUdate.  It  is  then  turned 
oot^  and  Che  fcatm  are  feparated  from  the  antimony,  which  will 
wekrh  about  one  fenrdi  jnrt  of  the  fnlphoftt  empioyed.  The 
fconse  are  a  mixture  of  (ulphuret  of  potafs  and  of  antimony,  and 
nay  be  prewrfed  lor  other  purpolcs* « 

Another  method  of  obtaining  antimcNiyi  is  by  meltinflr  three 
parts  of  fulpburetted  antimooT  with  one  of  iron.  The  fnlphur 
qniif  the  ancimooy,  and  combines  with  the  iron. 
Fomeflj  antiinony  was  ^ifen  internally  %  but  as  its  aftion  de- 
*dA  cnttrely  on  the  add  it  met  with  in  the  ftomach,  its  cfic£b 
very  n^certaini  and  often  violent.  Cups  were  al(b  made  of 
Ff  which  imparted  to  wine  that  ftood  in  them  for  fome 
an  tmtbc  quality.  But  both  thefe  improper  modes  of  ex« 
Hmf''ig  this  metal  aie  now  laid  ande. 

JhCbZ  i|^.— Sulphuretted  antimony  was  employed  by  the  an* 
cienta  in  collyria,  minft  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  for  ftain- 
ing  ^  cye-farews  Uadc.  Its  internal  ufe  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  etapBfhrd  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurjr;  and 
cvcB  as  that  time  it  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  poilboous.  But 
fHftWJfffwr  has  now  fully  evinced,  that  it  has  no  noxious  quality, 
bcmgo&eB  nCed,  particultfiy  in  chronic  eruptions;  that  feme  of 
the  prcpandons  ot  it  are  medicines  of  great  efficacy ;  and  that 
dmi^iBiBy  of  them  are  moft  violently  emetic  and  cathardte, 
ver  etett  Me,  bjr  a  flight  alteration  or  addition,  lofe  their  virtu 
kaco^  and  become  mild  in  their  operation. 
Qfl  /fij^L-^Antimooy  is  at  prcfcot  the  bafis  of  many  officinal 
to  be  afteirwaids  mentioned.  But  befides  thofe  ftili 
many  others  have  been  formerly  in  ufe,  and  are  (till  cm* 
ptayed  by  diflcrent  pra&itioners>  The  foliovrina  table,  drawn  up 
by  Or.  Hack,  exhibits  a  diftin£l  view  of  the  whole. 

Dr.  BtacATiBLi  of  the  Pke^sratiohs  of  AMTiiioinr. 

Bfedidnea  are  prepared  either  from  crude  antimony,  or  from  tlte 

pure  metalKc  part  of  tt  called  regulus. 

From  Crodb  Ammioirr. 

L  By  tfitusatimu 

Antimomum  pnepantum.    Lend. 
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0.  By  the  a£Hon  of  heat  and  air. 

Flores  antimonii  fine  addito, 
Vitrum  antimonii.     ]Ed. 
jintimomum  vitrificaium,     Ijond. 
Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.     £d. 

III.  By  the  aAion  of  alkalies. 

Hepar  antimonii  mitiflimam* 
Rigulus  aHtimonii  meJuinaJis, 
Hepar  ad  kermes  minerale.     Getxffm* 
Hepar  ad  xxvlOl.  antimonii. 
Kermes  minerale. 
Sulphur  antimonii  prstcipitatum.    £d.  et  Liond. 

TV*  By  the  aAioo  of  nitre. 

Crocus  antim.  mitiflimuSy  vulgo  Regulus  aniim*  mtiicinalu. 
Crocus  andnK>nii.  Ed.  et  Lond« 
Antimonii  emeticum  mitius.  Boerb. 
Antim.  uftum  cum  nitrO)  vulgo  Calx  antimonii  nitrata.  Ed. 
Antimeniumcaldnatum.  Lond.  VuJgtjintiniomum  diaphoret. 
Antim.  calcareo-phorphoratum,Cye  pulvis  amimonialis.  Ed. 
Pulvij  anthmmialiim    Lond. 

V.  By  the  zOlioh  of  acids. 

Antim.  vitriolat    Klaunig. 

Antim.  catfasurtic.    Willbn. 
Antimonium  muriatum,  vul^9  Batyrum  amim.     £d« 
Aniimemum  muriatum*     Liond. 

Pulvis  algarothi,  five  Meramus  ViU. 

Bezoardicum  minerale. 
Antunonum  tartarifatum,  mulgo  Tartarus  emeticus.    Ed. 
jiniitnonium  tartarifaium.    Lond. 
Vinum  antimonii  tartarifiiti.    £d.  et  Lond* 
Vinum  antimonii.    Lond. 

Tromthe  Rsotnus* 

This  metal,  feparated  from  the  fulphur  by  different  procefies,  is 
called  RtguiiT  aHtimamiJimpbri^  JUguhts  marimCsf  Riguluijo' 
viaHsf  &c.     From  it  were  prepared, 

r.  By  the  aAion  of  heat  and  sur, 
Flores  axjenteii  five  nix  antim. 

« 

II.  By  the  a&ion  of  nitrCi 
Oen^a  antimonii* 
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Stomackicum  Poterii. 
AntihcAicum  PQte;rii. 
Cardiacum  Poterii. 

PurARATioNS  which  have  their  name  from  AntimonTi  but 

fcarceljr  contain  a(iy  of  it. 

Cinnabaris  andmoi^ii. 
Tindura  antimonii. 

To  this  table  of  Dt«  Black's,  which  is  left  unaltered,  I  (hall  add 
another,  not  taken  from  the  mode  of  preparation,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  produA. 

Antimony  has  been  exhibited, 

I.  In  its  metallic  ftate. 

a.  Antimonium.     Regulus  antimonii. 
k.  Albyed, 

z.  With  iron.    Regulus  antimonii  martialis« 

2.  With  tin.    Regolus  antimonii  jovialis. 

3.  With  tin  and  copper.     Regulus  metallorum. 
r.  Combined  with  fulphur. 

1.  Sulphuretum  antimonii,  Ed.    Antimonium.   LoAd. 
Stibium.    Dub.    Sulph.  ant.  ppt.  E.  L.  D. 

2.  Regulus  antimonii  medicimdis.     Maet.    Febrifu* 
gum  Craanii. 

II.  Oxidized, 

a.  Protoxide. 

1.  Calx  antimottii^fry^.    Cinis  antimonii. 

2.  Flores  antimonu  argentini. 

3.  Calx  ftibii  praecip.  I>-  * Pulyis  algarothi. 

4.  Combined  widi  fulphuret  of  antimony. 

a.  Ozidum  antimonii  cum  fulphure  vitrificatum*      £. 

Antim.  yitrif.  L.    Vitrum  antimonii. 
Mehed  vntb  wax.     Oxidum  antimonii  vitrif.  cum  cera. 

b.  Oxidum  amimonii  cum  fulph.  per  nitrat.  potaflae,  E. 

Stibium  nitro  calin  at.  D.    Crocus  antimonii.  L. 
Crocus  metallorum.     Hepar  antim. 

5.  Combined  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen.     SuU 

phoret.  ant.  prxcip.  £.  Sulph.  ant.  prsecip.  L. 
Sulph.  ftibiat.  rufum,  D.  Sulphur  auratum  an- 
timonii. — 
tf.  With  hydrogureued  fulphiM*.     Sulphur  ftibiat. 
fufcum,  D.     Kermes  minerale. 
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7*  With  muriatic  acid.  Murias  antim.  E.  Ant. 
mur.  L.  Stib.  inuriat.  cauft.  D.  Batyrum 
andxnonii. 

8.  With  ttrtaric  acid  and  poufs.  Tartris  antimonii^ 

£.    Ant.  tart.  L.    Tart*  ftibiat.  D.    Tartarug 
cmcticus. 
Dlffolved  in  vrtw.     Vinum  tart.  ant.  E.     Vin.  tart, 
llib.  D.    Vin.  ant.  tart.  L.    Vin.  ant.  L.    Vinum 

antimoniale. 

9.  With  phofphate  of  lime.  Oxidum  antimomi  cum 

Ehofphate  calcisE*    Pulv.  ant.  L.    Pulr.ftib* 
).     Jamiis  powders, 
h.  Peroxide. 
Antimonium  calcinatum.    Lond. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  preparations  of  antimony.  In  dlimat- 
ing  their  comtiaratiye  value,  we  may  attend  to  the  followiiijg  ob- 
JTervationt.  All  the  meullic  preparations  are  uncertab,  at  it  en- 
tirely depends  on  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  whether  they  have  no 
aQion  at  all,  or  operate  with  dangerous  violence.  The  fulphurct 
is  cipofed,  though  ip  a  lefs  degree,  to  the  fame  obje£lions. 

The  preparations  in  which  antimony  is  in  the  ftate  of  per- 
pixide,  are  perfe&ly  infoluble  in  fuiy  vegetable  or  animal  acid*  and 
are  nlfo  found  to  be  inert  when  taken  ii|to  the  Aomach* 

The  remaining  preparations  of  antimony,  or  thofe  in  which  it 
is  in  the  ftate  of  protoxide,  are  readily  fpluble  ii^  the  juices  of 
the  ftomach,  and  a£t  in  very  minute  dofes.  Of  its  falioe  prepare* 
rions,  only  tliofe  can  be  ufed  internally  which  contain  a  vegetable 
acid ;  for  its  foluble  combinations  with  the  fimple  acids  arc  very 
acrid  and  ccrrofive.  Ifi  general,  the  fureft  and  oeft  preparation 
of  antimony  are  thofe  which  contain  a  known  quantity  of  the 
metal  in  its  ftate  of  protoxide. 

''fhe  general  eSedb  of  antimonials  are,  in  fmall  dofes,  dbpboR* 
fisy  naufea*,  in  large  dofes,  full  vomiting  and  pursing.  Some  al- 
lege that  antimonials  are  of  moft  ufe  in.  fevers  when  they  iq  not 
produce  any  fenfible  evacuation,  as  is  £ud  to  be  the  cafe  {one- 
times with  Jsmes's  powder.  They  therefore  prefer  It  in  typhus 
and  emetic  tarur  in  fynochus,  in  which  there  is  the  appeaxaact 
at  firft  of  more  afUyity  in  the  fyftemi.  and  more  apparent  cauie 
for  evacuation. 

• 

AFIUM  PETROSELINUM.  (Ed.)    PtmJiHmim.  {Lmd.) 

P?rffley. 

Ojf. — Radix,  femen.     The  root  and  feedw 

VrilU.  g.  562* J^.  I.  Fentandrm  2%ifM.— Nat.  cri*  UmhUefe. 
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Pa&slet  is  z  biennial  plant,  and  a  native  of  the  South  of  £u- 
ropCk  It  if  very  generally  cultivated  in  this  country  for  culinary 
purpofes.  ■  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour*  and  are  occafion- 
ally  made  ufe  of  as  carminatives.  The  tafte  of  the  root  is  fome- 
vrhat  fweetiik,  with  a  light  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  fla« 
vour,  and  it  poflefles  gentle  diuretic  properties* 

AQXJAi 

Water. 

Watbr  does  not  enter  tlie  lift  of  materia  medica  of  any  of  the 
coUegesy  but  it  is  fo  important  an  agent,  both  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
cafe,  and  in  the  pra£Hce  of  pharmacy^  diat  a  brief  account  of 
its  varieties  and  properties  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  fuper- 
fliious. 

The  diemical  properties  of  water  have  been  already  etiumerat*- 
ed.  The  pureft  natural  water  is  fiiow,  or  rain  water,  colle£led 
in  the  open  fields ;  that  which  falls  in  tovms,  or  Is  colle&ed  from 
the  Toc/h  of  houfes,  is  contaminated  with  foot,  animal  effluvia* 
and  other  impurities,  although  after  it  has  rained  for  fome  time^ 
the  quantity  of  theie  diminifhes  fo  much,  that  Morveau  £iiys  that 
it  may  be  rendered  almoft  perfeftly  pure  by  means  of  a  little  ba* 
rytit  water,  and  expofore  to  the  atmofphete.  Rain  water,  after 
it  falls,  .either  remains  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  penetrates 
through  it  until  it  meet  \ridi  fome  impenetrable  obllrudion  to  its 
progrefs,  when  it  burfts  out  at  fome  lower  part,  formmg  a  fpring 
or  well.  The  water  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  either  defcenda 
alo09  its  declivities  in  (breams,  which  gradually  wearing  channeU 
fer'themfelves,  combine  to  form  rivers,  which  at  lafi  reach  the 
fea,  or  remain  ftagnant  in  cavities  of  confiderabte  depth,  forming 
Mtes  or  ponds,  or  on  nearly  level  f^round  forming  marflics. 

The  varieties  of  fpring  water  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  but 
they  may  be  divided  into  the  foft,  which  are  fufficicntly  pure  to 
diflohe  leap,  and  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  pure  water  in  general  i 
the  hard,  which  contain  earthy  falts  and  decompofc  foap,  and- 
arc  mi6t  for  many  purpofes,  both  in  domedic  economy  ^d  in 
nsRtifafhires ;  and  the  faline,  which  are  ftrongly  impregnated 
widi  lUnble  ^Its.  When  fpring  waters  poflcues  any  peculiar 
chanfter,  they  are  ifalled  mineral  waters.  River  water  is  in  ge^ 
neral  foft,  as  it  is  formed  of  fpring  water,  which  by  expofure  oc'* 
comes  more  pure  i  and  running  furface  water,  which  although 
turbid  from  particles  of  clay  mfpended  in  it,  is  otherwifc  very 
pair.  Lake  water  is  fimi lair  to  river  water,  llie  water  lof 
marfhes  on  the  contrary  is  exceeding  impure,  and  often  highly 
fetid^  from  tlie  great  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter^ 
wbidi  b  fpnteitly  decaymg  in  tbeou 

^3 
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Mineni  waters  Aemt  thetr  peculiarity  of  character  in  general  t 
eitber  from  containing  carbonic  acid,  or  foda,  hot  neutralized, 
fulphuretted  hydrogen,  purging  (alts,  eartliy  falts,  or  iron^  01^ 
from  their  temperature  exceeding  Ih  a  mater  or  left  degte<f  that 
of  other  furronnding  bodies,  llie  following  are  the  mdft  6ele- 
brated: 

a.  Warm  fprings. — Bath,  Briftol,  Buxton,  Matlock,  in  Eng- 
land. Barege,  Vichy,  &c.  in  France.  Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
Borfet,  Baden,  CarKbad,  and  Toeplitz,  in  Grcrmany ;  md 
Fiia,  Lucca^  Baia,  and  many  others  in  Italy. 

b%  Carbonated  fprings— Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  Spa,  Cheltenham, 
Scarborough. 

r.  Alkaline.— Carlibad,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Barege,  Toeplitz. 

d.  Sulphureous. — Enghien,  La,  Aix-la-Chapeile,  Kilbttm, 
^  Harrowgate,  Moffiit,  and  many  in  Italy. 

€•  Pursing — Sea  water,  Lemin^rton  Priors,  Harrowgate,  Lu» 
CarUbad,  Mo^t,  Toeplitz,  Epfom,  Sedlitz,  Kilbum,  and 
all  brackifli  waters. 

f.  Calcareous. — ^Matlock,  Buxton,  and  all  hard  waters. 

g.  Chalybeate. — Hartfell,  l)enmark,  Cheltenham,  Pyrmont, 
Spa,  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Scarborough,  Vichy,  CarHbad# 
Lemington  Priors. 

Medical  ufe. — ^Water  is  an  eflential  conftituent  in  the  organiza« 
tion  of  all  living  bodies;  and  as  it  is  continually  expended  during 
the  procefs  of  life,  that  wafte  muft  be  alfo  continually  fuppliec^ 
and  this  fupply  is  of  fuch  importance  that  it  is  not  left  to  rtaloff  or 
to  chance,  out  forms  the  oh]cQt  of  an  imperious  appetite.  When 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  water  aAs  by  its  temperature,  its  bnlkf 
and  the  quantity  abforbed  by  the  lafteals.  Water  about  60^ 
gires  no  fenfation  of  heat  or  cold,  between  60^  and  45^  it  gives 
a  fenfation  of  cold  followed  bv  a  glow  and  increafe  of  appedte 
and  vigour,  below  45  the  fenfation  of  cold  is  permanent  ana  un- 
pleafant,  and  it  a^  as  an  adrin^ent  and  fedative ;  above  60  it 
excites  naufea  and  vomiting,  probably  by  partially  relaxing  the 
fibres  of  the  ftomach,  for  when  mixed  with  Itimulating  fubftancet 
it  has  not  thefe  cffcCts.  In  the  ftomach  and  in  the  mtefttnes  it 
aAs  alfo  by  its  bulk,  producing  the  effcds  arifing  from  the  dif* 
tention  of  thefe  organs ;  and  as  the  inteftinal  safes  confift  of  hy* 
drogen  gas,  eitlicr  pure  or  carbonated,  or  iulpnuretted,  or  pbof- 
phuretted,  it  is  probably  in  part  decompofed  in  them.  It  like- 
wife  dilutes  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  thus  often 
diminiOiine  their  acrimony.  It  is  abforbed  by  the  laAeals,  di* 
lutes  the  cnyle  and  the  blood,  increafcs  their  fluidity,  leflens  thdr 
acrimony,  and  produces  pUtbora  ad  mdim.    Its  efiedU  in  pro* 
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ducing  plcthon  and  fluidity  are  however  very  tranfitoryi  a$  it  at 
the  btat  time  incseafes  the  fecretion  by  me  (kin  and  kidneys. 
Indeed  the  eScSts  of  fudorifica  and  diearetics  depend  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  quantity  of  wafer  taken  along  witn  them. 

Mineral  waters'  hate  alfo  a  fpecific  zQtion  depending  on  the 
foreign  fubllances  which  (hey  contain.  It  is  however  neceflary  to 
remark  that  their  eflfeAs  are  in  general  much  greater  than  might 
be  ezpe£led  from  the  ftrength  of  their  impregnations,  owing 
probably  to  the  very  circumftance  of  their  great  dilution,  by  which 
every  particle  is  prclented  in  a  ftate  of  a£iif ity,  while  the  lafteals 
admit  them  more  readily  than  they  would  in  a  lefs  diluted  ftate» 

Carbonic  acid  gas  gives  to  the  waters  which  are  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  it  a  fparkling  appearance,  and  an  agreeable  de« 
grce  of  pungency.  In  its  efle£ts  on  the  body  it  is  decidedly  fti* 
mulant,  and  even  capable  of  producing  a  certain  degree  of  tran* 
(ient  intoxication.  It  is  of  great  fervicc  in  bilious  complaints^ 
atony  of  the  ftomacb,  naufea^  and  vomiting,  and  in  all  fevers  of 
the  typhoid  type. 

Alludine  waters  produce  alfo  a  tonic  cfR^  on  the  ftomaoh,  but 
they  are  lefs  grateful.  They  are  particularly  ferviceable  in  mor^ 
bid  acidity  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  difeafes  ot  the  urinary  organs* 

Sul^ureous  waters  are  chiefly  ufed  in  cutaneous  and  glandu- 
lar difeafet.  Their  tffdOts  are  ftimulanc  and  -heating,  and  they 
operate  by  the  flun  or  bowels. 

Purging  waters  derive  their  t&Sts  from  the  neutral  falts  they 
contun,  efpecialLy  the  muriates  of  foda,  lime,  and  magnefia,  and 
the  £ulphatei  of  ibda  and  magneCa.  They  are  much  more  fre- 
quently oied  for  a  length  of  time  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  ex- 
citing the  natural  aftion,  than  to  produce  full  purging.  Ufed  in 
this  war,  inftead  of  debilitating  the  patient,  they  increafe  his  ap-> 
petite»  Aealth,  and  ftrength. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  ufed  as  tonics.  They  ftimulate  confi- 
derably,  and  increafe  the  circulation ;  but  as  tney  alfo  generally 
contain  neutral  falts,  they  zSt  as  gentle  laxatives.  They  are  ufed 
in  all  cafes  of  debility,  cachexia,  chlorofis,  fluor  albus,  ame-. 
Borrhcea,  and  in  genend  in  what  i^  called  nervous  difeafes. 

The  external  ute  of  water  depends  almolt  entirely  on  iti  tern- 
perature^  which  may  be 

I.  Greater  than  that  of  the  body,  or  above  97^  ¥h    The 
hot  bath. 


.  Below  the  temperature  of  the  body« 
tf.  From  97  to  85,  the  warm  bath. 
km  From  t5  to*  65,  the  tepid  bath. 
c.  Firom  4S5  to  32,  the  cold  bath* 
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Tim  hoi badi  ta  desidedlif  ftimvbm in  ttsaakm.  Itfoden 
thepttlfe  ficquenty  die  ireiM  turgid^  die  IkbiTed^  dic:£uDr  Jiifli*- 
€ch.,tfae  lefpijratton 'i;]iitck»  iacfOiics  airiaMl  heat,  amd  prodacei 
fnveit.  If  die  tefiipciatitre  bo  Tery  U^die  face  beoomef  bftdi- 
eA:  jin  fiircat»  the  artemeat  the  neck  and  templea  beat  liidi  lioh 
leo^i  anxiety  and  a  fenfe  ef  fofibcation  are  indiicedt  and  if  per* 
fifted  in,  Tcrtigo,  throbbing  in  the  heady  and  apoplexft  arrtfaa 
cooiei{tte0€e8*  It  it  very  rarely  enmbyed  in  medicinry.  cx^^pt 
where  ^o^c  are,  hot  fprings,  u  at  Baden  in  Switzedaad..!  .Iw 
Ruffians  and  fomc  odier  nations  ufe  the  hot  bath  as  an  aitseifi  a£ 
luailry. 

The  efe&s  of  the  affufion  of  hot  water  have  not  been  afcertauv 
ed»  suul  it  is  pfobable  that  when  the  heat  b  not  fo  great  as  to  deftsoy 
the  organisation  Of  the  ikixif  the  very  tranfient  application  of  the 
water  would  be  more  than  coonteraded  by  the  iubieqnettt  eisu 
poratioDa 

With  itgard  to  the  adion  arifing  from  their  temperatarcy  all 
hatha  beiow  97^  difier  only  in  degreCf  as  they  all  altimately  al>« 
ftraA  calodc  from  die  itirnci^  but  widi  a  force  tnverfely  aa  their 
temperatnae. 

.  The  waitn  bath  excites  the  ficniatHni  of  wannthy  pardy  becaiife 
our  fimfittioDS  are  merely  relatiTey.and  partly  becaufe  tta  temper- 
ature^ dumgh  left  than  that  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  is. 
a£hndly  greater  than  that  of  die  extremities  which  are  the  auef 
orgaila  m  touch.     Bot  aa  water  is  a  moch  better  condndnr  of 
camic  than  air,  and  efpedaliy  than  confined  air,  as  much  caloiid 
is  aMiafbd  from  the  bod^  by  water»  which  is  only  a  fitw  de« 
greet,  lower  than  the  tntemal  temperature  of  the  body^  aa  by  air. 
of  tt  -eanch.  Jower  temperature*    The  warm  bath  dimimihea  the- 
IreqocncT  of  the  pnlfei  efpeciaUy  when  it  has  been  pretiooily 
greater  than  natural,  and  this  tStCt  is  alarays  in  ptoportion  to 
the  timC'  of  immerfion*.    k  alio  renders  the-refpiratioo  flowciv 
and  lefioia  die  temperature  of  the  body,  relaies  the  mnftnhr 
fibre,  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  fluids  by  abibrptioii,  resiofea  fan- . 
purities  from  the  furfice,  promotes  die  delquamation  and  re** 
newal  of  the  cmicle»  and  Igfteiis  the  nails  and  induzatiooB  ^of 
the  flcin. 

Tim  (limu)ant  power  of  the  warm  bath  is  therefore  vary  iooon-^ 
flderabley  and  ^s  employment  in  difcafe  will  be  chiefly  indieatcd 
by  preteniiuaral  heat  of^  die  fnrface  and  framency  of^  the  polfev 
rigidity  of  the  mnfcular  fibiCy  and  morbid  afieAiooa  of  the  ikbi. 
It  haa  aocordingiT  been  found  Cenriceable  in  many  caOs  of  py» 
rexia,  both  febrile  and  exanthematous,  ia  many  fpafmodic  <fi(> 
eafes,  and  in  moil  of  the  iotpetigines.  It  is  contraindicated  by 
difficukf  of  breathing,  and  internal  organic  a&AionSf  and  flioidd 
not  be  ttfed  when  the  ftomach  is  full. 
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.Tlieiftfi(ttoCwannw;tter  very  gmierittf  producer  a  ctnfiikr- 
aUe^iodimtitti  of  hjoXf  a  diiBuiiihei  frequency  of  pulft  ami  tcf* 
pbaiMDi  and  a  leiideiicy  to  rep^aad-flecp;  bat  its  e&d^anfi 
not  it! y  peruiaticnt,  acid  it9.ftimu)Qi  is  weak,  k  U recommakU 
cdip  fimilcdtfeafes  depeniiiiig  on  the  ftimulat  of  prstemafural 
bcH^  9xA  m  tboic  iaittendcd  with  laborious  re^ratioiij  and  in  die 
pyoryfBiS<of  hcQic  fcyey>. 

.^•tl\ic^tepid  bath  and  afiufion  produce  efieAs  interaiediate 
betafieen  tbofe  of  warm  and  dold  water,  it  is  unneceflarj  to  enit« 
nsratc  ineni*. 

The  cold  bath  produces  the  fenfation  of  cold,  which  gradaallf 
ceaieei  and  ta  foceeeded  by  mmfaoeis.    It  eurites  ttemoia  in  the 
ikist  s^  fluvering.    The  ildn  becomes  paki  contraAed,  and  ac» 
quires 'the  appearance  termed  cutis  mtfirim.    The  fluids  are  di« 
miniiboi  in  vohime^  tl|e  falids  are  conara^^d,  the  caliber  of  the 
refiels  is  lefllened,  and  therefore  numbnefs  and  palenefs  are  indn« 
€ed»  and  the  vifiUe  cotanemn  feins  become  finaller*    There  is  a 
tmfeof 'drowfineis  and  inaAitity,  the  ioints  become  rkid  and  in« 
flezibiiBy  and  the  limbs  aite:'affi!ded  with  pains  and  fpafoiodic  con*-' 
tra£lions.  The  refpiration  b  rendered  quick  and  irregular^dieputfe 
flow,  £nnt  rqulatf  and  fnudl ;  the  internal  heat  is  at  firft  diniim(b» 
ed,  -bot  gradually  and  irregularly  returns  nearly  to  its  natuml 
ibodaid)  the  extremities,  nowevtr,  continue  coid*and  numbt  ov 
fwoBen  and  Jirid;  ihe  peffpimtion  is  fuppiefledf  and  the  dif«^ 
chaise  %£  .urine  is  oeoddved  more  frequent  and  copious^   If  the 
cold  hr  exceflise  cm.its  aMficatton,  long  oondnued  violent  fluter- 
ings  are  inrio^tdj  'the  pulue  ceafes-  at  the  wrift^  the  motion  o£  the 
ueart  becomes  fuble  and  languid,  the;e  is  a  fenfadon  of  coldnefii  * 
lod  £iiatne&  at  the  ftomaoh«  and  a  nqtid  diminution  of  animal 
lieat;  andatlaft,  delirium,  torpor,  and  dqath,  are  the  ooiife« 
quencea.    If  the  application  of  the  cold  bath  be  not  carried  to  ai^  . 
excefife  lengtlit  on  emerging  from  the  water,  the  whole  body  is 
penraded  by  an  agreeable  feniation  of  warmdii  and  the  patient   i 
leels  icfieflied  and  invigorated. 

Hie  pffimarr  a^Hon  of  the  cold  bath  is  ftimulant,  and  the  de« 
gree  of  this  anion  is  in  proportion  to  the  iownefs  of  its  temper- 
ature. This  opinion  is  indeed  dirc£lly  oppoiite  to  a  theorr  of 
cold  whscfa  hM  been  advanced  with  the  conndence  of  demondra* 
tlon.  ^  Heat  ia  a  ftimulus  y  cold  is  the  abftra^Uon  of  heat  \  there* 
**  fore  cold  is  the  abftra&ion  of  ftimulus,  or  is  a  fedattve/'  To 
this  we  night  OMofe  anodier  theory,  equally  fyibgiftic,  and 
nearer  the  tnith:  Free  caloric  is  a  ftimulus ;  cold  is  the  fenfrtion 
rxcited  by  the  paflage  of  free  caloric  out  of  the  bodv  %  therefore 
cold  it  a  ilimnlns*  But  in  fa£l  the  a£bian  of  cold  is  by  no  means 
fo  fimple/  It  is  oompKcsted,  and  varies  according  to  its  intcdf- 
i^y,  duration,  and  tlie  ftatc  of  the  fyftem  to  which  it  is'appUcd* 
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It  a£ls  at  firft  as  a  ftimulanr,  iii  exciting  fenfation ;  then  as  a  tonic, 
in  condenfing  the  living  fibre  *,  and  hftly,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  appear,  as  a  fedative,  by  preventing  that  diftribution  of  blood 
in  the  minate  and  ultimate  veflels,  which  is  neceflfary  for  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fenfibiiity  and  irritability,  and  by  the  abftradiion  of  the 
ftimulus  of  heat. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  therefore  fo  managed  as  to  procure  any 
of  thefe  efFcdls  by  regulating  the  length  of  time  for  which  k  t^ 
applied. 

Cold  affUrion,  or  the  pouring  of  cold  water  over  the  bodv,  is  a 
very  convenient  way  of  applying  the  cold  bath  in  many  cafes.  In 
this  way  cold  is  very  fuddenly  applied  to  the  furface,  its  operation 
is  inflantaneous  and  momentary,  but  may  be  continued  by  repeat- 
ed afFafions  for  any  length  of  time,  and  fo  as  to  produce  its  cx^ 
treme  efTeds.  Where  the  efleds  of  cold  afiufion  may  be  thought 
too  feverci  fpungiug  the  body  with  cold  water,  or  water  and  vine- 
gar may  be  fubftituted. 

The  application  of  cold  may  be  employed  in  fevers  and  febrile 
paroxyfitis,  when  the  heat  is  (leadily  above  the  natural  (tandard, 
and  in  many  difeafes  arifmg  from  rehxation  and  debility.  It  is 
contraindicated  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  below  97^,  when 
there  is  any  notable  perfpirationfrom  the  furface,  and  when  there 
is  genera!  plethora.  Irritable  habits  fliould  be  defended  ficom  the 
violence  of  its  a£lion,  by  covering  the  body  with  flannel. 

In  yellow  fever,  efpccially  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  heat  of 
the  (kin  is  exccflive,  it  is  particularly  ufeful,  and  ought  to  be  long^ 
continued.  In  phrenitis,  and  other  local  inflammations,  it  pfo- 
mifes  to  be  of  advantage.  In  gout  its  efFc£^s  are  doubtful,  being 
in  fome  inftances  falutary*  in  others  deftru£^ive.  A  criterion,  to 
enable  us  to  determine  when  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  refortei 
to,  is  much  wanted.  In  inflammatory  rheumatifm  and  rheuma- 
tic gout  it  is  decidedly  ufeful.  It  is  of  advantage  in  all  the  hx- 
morrhagies  and  exanthemata ;  in  tetanus,  colic,  cholera,  hjfteria, 
mania,  ifchuria,  and  in  burns ;  and  in  general  in  all  thofe  local  dif- 
eafes in  which  folutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, &c.  are  ufually  employed;  for  the  good  eflfefis  of  thefe  de- 
pend almoft  entirely  on  their  diminiflied  temperature. 

Fbarm.  prep. — Aqua  difiillata,  £</.  Land,  Duh.     It  alfo  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  the  grcatcd  number  of  preparations. 

ARBUTUS  UVA  URSI.    Ed.     Uva  Urfi.  Und.  Dmt. 
Whonlcberry. 
Off, — Folium.     The  leaves. 

WUU.  g.  871,  y/>.  T.-^Decamiria  Monogynla^-^J^AU  OwL 
Bicomcj. 
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Tms is  a  rttj fmall evergreen  (hrob.  The le^ve^  are  o^aLhot 
tooled,  and  their  under  furface  is  fmooth  and' pale  gr&Q.  They 
grow  wild  in  the  woods,  and  on  fand  hills  in  Dcottand,  'and 'in 
almoft  every  country  in  Europe.  The  green  leaves  alanci 'Dr. 
Bourne  fays,  (bould  be  fipleded  and  picked  from  the  twigs,  and 
dried  by  a  moderate  expofure  to  heat.  The  powder,  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  li  of  a  it|;ht  brown  col6ur,  ^A^ith  a  {hade  of  green- 
tlh  yellow,  has  nearly  the  frtiell  of  ^bod  grafs  haj,  as  cut  from 
the  rick,  and  to  the  tafte  is  at  fifid  (Martly  aftringent  and  bitter- 
ifli,  which  fenfations  gradually  foften  into  a  liquorice  flavour. 
Digefted  in  alcohol  they  give  out  a jneen  tinfiure,  which  is  ren- 
dered turbid  by  water,  and  when  nltere^f  paiTes  tranrparen't  and 
yeUow,  while  a  gteen  reGti  remains  on  the  filter.  They  are 
pO#eVfully  aftringent^  s&pproaehingy  in  the  deepncfs  of  the  colour 
iriiicb  ^he^  j^^^  ^^  ^  ftllphate  of  iron,  more  nearly  to  nut-galls 
flto  My  fttbftatiet  1  Iravt  tried.  Indeed  in  fome  parts  of  Rufiia 
they  are  ufed  for  tanning. 

Midichi  ufi.'^^tht  Mitfdical  eflFedsofthis  medicine  depend  en- 
tirely on  its  aftringent  and  tonic  powers,  tt  is  therefore  ufed  in 
various  fluxes  arifing  from  debility,  menorrhagia,  fltwralbua,  cyf- 
tin^Ksa,  diabetes,  cnurefis,  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  &c.  It  has  been 
ftnmgiy  recommended  in  phthifical  complaints  by  Dr.  Bourne, 
and  in  difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs  by  De  Uaen,  particularly  in 
ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  certainly  alleviates  the 
dffpeptic  fymptoms  accompanying  nephritic  complaints.  It  is 
commonly  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  dofes  of  from  20  to 
tfo  pAag  tmree  or  fout  times  a-day. 

ARCTIUM  LAPPA.     Ed.    Bardana.     Lond.Duh. 

Burdock. 

Of.— Radix.    The  root. 

fytOd^g.  l^tpfJ^Ml.  SjngemfiaPoljgamia  JEquaBs.^-'H^i.QrA. 
t^Mg^#  Cafkat£.. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  uncultivated  places. 
The  feeds  nave  a  bitteriih  fubacnd  tafte:  they  are  recommended 
as  very  eflicacious  diuretics,  given  either  in  the  form  of  emulfi^n, 
or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a  drachm.  Tlie  roots  tafte  fweet- 
ifli,  wtdi  a  light  aufterity  and  bitteriOinefs :  they  are  efteemed  ape- 
rient, dicuredc,  and  fudorific,  and  are  faid  to  a^  without  irrita- 
tion, fo  as  to  be  fafely  ventured  upon  ia  acute  diforders.  Decoc- 
tions 'of  them  have  of  hte  been  ufed  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  ve- 
nerealy  and  other  diforders;  and  are  preferred  by  fome  to  thofe 
«f  finikparilla. 

ARGENTDM.  Ei.  Ltnd.     Argtntnm  in  lamms  tnUvfum: 
Dut. 
SUfcr.    Silvetlaf. 
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Tin  chcmkal  and  phyfical  properties  of  fihrer  tuTC  been  lU 
leadv  cfhumenitecl* 
Surer  is  foundt 

I.  In  its  metallic  (late : 

X.  Pure. 
'  a.  Albyed  with  gold.    Auriferous  filter  ore. 

3.  •— __  antimony. 

4.  ■  irontmd  arfemc. 
J.  — _— .  bifmudu 

II.  Combined  with  fulphur  i 

1.  Sidphttittted  tirer.    Vitreotts  fiher  ore* 

2.  '  —      inth  antimony,  ironi  arienicy 
and  coppdr.    Black  or  brittle  filver  ore. 

3.  •  with  copper  and  antimony.  Black 
filter  ore. 

4*  Sulphuretted  filter  widi  lead  and  antimony.  White 
filter  ore. 

UI.  Oxidiaed: 

I.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid  and  antimony. 
a.  ■  muriatic  acid. 

a.  Corneous  filter  ore. 

b.  Earthy  filter  ore. 
C'  Sooty  filter  ore. 

3 .  Combined  with  lulphur  and  oxide  of  andmon j.  Rid 

filter  ore. 

4.  _-__—  molybdic 


Off.  ^ni^^-^iNitias  argend,  Ed.  Und.  Did. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPEMTARIA.  £/.    Siffentaris  Ttr^ 
pttiana.  LonJ.  Dot. 

Virginian  Snake-root. 

C^VitfA-Radix.    The  root. 

Cynandria  HnsafiJHM^-^liu.  Old.  Sarmi^tofit* 

Tflttjs^  Anally  ligh^  bufliy  rooe,  confiftmg  of  a  nonAer  rf 
ftrinss  or  fibres  matt^  together,  ifiTuing  from  one  common  hodj' 
ol^^wniih cobur  on  the  outfide^  and  faiet  a  tcUowifli  witt»» 
in^ '  It  hai  an  aroppatic  fineJI,  like  dat  of  taiestan,  l>lil  indtc^; 
agraablex  an4  a  warm,  bittenfht  pungeoi  tafte,  t«f  =miich  fi^  ^ 
ii^bfing  that  of  camphor.    I  find  that,  treated  wiA  atooholi  k 
afldbpds  a  bn^t  gnsea  tindur^  which  is  rendered  turiiid  bjr'lvi^ . 
ter^l  bj  filttttioo  a  faiaBporton  af  a  peon  reai«Br1»  i>fi*ilt  Jj '' 
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but  ii^  tnflijpdrency  is  not  reftored.  It  oestber  preciintates  tan- 
nin or  gelatin,  nor  ^ifibAs  the  falts  of  iron  or  tin£lure  of.  titmv> 
Ible.  when  the  diluted  tin£lure  is  diftilled^  the  fpirit  and  tiac- 
t«re  pafs  over  milkji  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its  peculiar  fla^ 
Toor. 

Medical  ufe. — Its  virtues  are  principally  owing  to  the  eflential 
Oil  with  which  it  abounds*. .  Its  genera)  wionis  heating  and  fti- 
muUnt ;  its  particular  efie£lS|  to  promote  the  difcharge  by  the 
ikin  and  urine.  In  its  efir(£ls  it  therefore  coincides  with  camphor, 
but  feemb  to  be  a  more  permanent  ftimulus» 

It  is  recommendedi 

I .  In  intermittent  feyerSi  efpcciaUy  when  the  parosyfms  do 
not  terminate  by  .(weating»  and  to  aflift  the  a£lion  of 
Peruvian  bark  in'pbftinate  oaf(^ 

a.  In  tvphttSy  and  in.  putt-id  difeafes»  to  UxpfOfsi  the  vh  wU, 
and  to  excite  ^gentkdiaphorrfis.   -.    . 
.3,  In  exaotbematous  oueafest  whf^thft  fever  is  of  the  ty- 
phoid type,  to  fupport  the  action  of  the  ikin,  and  keep 
out  the  eruption, 

4.  In  gangrene.  Externally  it  is  ufed  aa*  t^tl^  Ift^  the 
putrid  fbic  throat* 

It  U  exhibited,  .         . 

I.  In  powder,  which  is  the  beftfovm,  in  dofes  of  twenty  or 

'     lUrt  V  grafait« ' 
3.  In  infuuon  with  wine  or  water*   By  deco£lion  its  powers 
are  entirely  deftroycd. 

It  is  often  combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  with  camphor. 
Of,  prep. — ^Tindiura,  EJ.  Lond.  Dub.    TinCt.  cinchon.  comp, 
^  Dui.    EXcCt.  opiat.  JSd.    GataplafiBa/cunainij  MMd*^ 

ARNICA  MONTANA.  Ed.  Dub.  Lond. 

Germarf  Leopards»bane. 

Qfl — ^Flos,  herba,  ladlx*    The  flower,  htfH^,  and  root. 

irUUL  g.  1491.^.  1*  SjttgnufiH  Ptdygdinta  fuperflusu-^-^Tk. 
€td.  Cmfq/b^  rwBaist.        . 

L«orJ[iUM*BANB  is  t  vel*y  coaubon  perennial  plant  In  the  alp- 
ine pans  nf  GenMMy/iil.fi weden^  LaplAid,  m6  Switzerland.  The 
flowers,  which  «re  af.n  yeUqw  CDlour^  and  compound,  confiding 
entirely  of  tobofar  ftnats,  .acedtftiiigtiifh^d  from  fimilar  flowers, 
with  wiikh  dicfarr often:  mixed,  From  ignorance  or  fraud,  by 
the  comihoii  catyxj  ^hich  is  iborter  than  the  florets^  and  confiftt 
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€ntiid]r  of  lanccNihiped  fcakt ,  tying  parallel,  and  dofe  to  each 
otfacTi  of  a  green  colour,  wuh  piurple  points.  The  calyx  of  the 
4ifierent  fpccies  of  Inula  are  compofed  of  briftle-fliaped  fcalet^ 
xtAc&eA  at  the  points,  and  befrt  with  hairs.  The  florets  of  the 
genus  Hypochaeris  are  ftrap-fliaped. 

Tfaefe  flowers  have  a  weak  bitteriih  tafte,  evidentlf  combined 
^ith  a  degree  of  acrimony ;  and  when  rubbed  with  the  fingers^ 
iiare  a  fomewhat  aromatic  fmell.  Their  adire  conftituents  are 
not  fufficiently  afcertained.  They  eridently  contain  a  great  deal 
of  refin,  and  tome  eflendal  oil.  ' 

Medical  ufe. — In  their  efieds  they  are  (limulating,  and  fuppof. 
ed  to  be  difcutient.  In  fmall  dofes,  and  properly  admtniftered, 
they  poflefs  verv  beneficial  efieds,  in  raifing  the  pulfe,  in  exciting 
the  adtion  of  tne  whole  fanguiferous  fyftem,  in  checking  diar- 
rhoeas, in  promoting  espeftoration,  and,  moft  particularly^  in  re- 
moving paralytic  a&£lions  of  the  voluntary  mufcles ;  but  their 
ufe  is  frequently  attended  with  no  |^nfible  operation,  except  that 
in  fomc  cafea  or  paralyfis,  the  cure  is  faid  to  be  preceded  by  a 
peculiar  priciding,  and  by  (hooting  pains  in  the  afie£led  parts. 
When  given  improperly,  or  in  too  large  dofes,  thev  excite  an  in- 
fupportaUe  degree  of  anxiety,  (hooting  and  burmng  paina,  and 
even  dangerous  hannorrhagies,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  coma*  For 
thefe  dangerous  fymptoms,  vinegar  b  faid  to  be  the  belt  remedy. 

They  have  been  recommended, 

1.  In  paral)rtic  difordera,  in  chronic  rheumatifiny  in  reten- 
tion of  the  urine,  from  paralyfia  of  die  bladder^  in. 
amauroGs. 

a.  In  intermittent  fevers,  combined  with  Peruvian  bark. 

3.  In  dyfentery  and  diarrhoea,  but  in  fome  cafes  they  have 

had  bad  efieds 

4.  In  putrid  difeafes. 

5.  In  typhoid  Inflammations. 

6.  To  promote  the  uterine  difcharge. 

7.  And  in  internal  pains^  and  congeflionsi  from  hruifci*  lu 

the  countries  where  they  are  indigenotts,  the  flowtn 
of  the  leoparda-bane  have  long  been  a  popular  remedy 
in  thefe  accidents 

Thc^  are  contraindicatcd  by  an  inflammatory  diathefisi  a  pre- 
difpofuion  to  hxmorrhaj^,  and  ijaternal  ^ongeiliona* 

They  are  beft  exhibited  in  the  form  of  infufion.  One  or  twa 
fcniples  may  be  infufed  with  half  a  pound  of  water,  and  dnial 
at  proper  intervals.  The  flowers  (hould  be  wxapt  up  in  ajpicca 
of  linen,  as  otherwUe  their  down  is  apt  to  be  dtffiAied  ia  &  li- 
quid, and  to  caufe  violent  irritation  of  the  throat. 
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Ract^r^^Vht  dried  root  of  this  plant  is  about  the  thickoefs  of  a 
fmall  quillj  and  fcrds  out  fibres  along  on  one  fide:  Externally  it  is 
Toagh|  and  of  a  red  brown  colour,  internally  of  a  dirty  white.  Its 
tafte  is  acrid,  and  flightly  bitter.  Neumann  cxtra£led  from  960 
parts  840  watery  eztrad,  and  5  alcoholic ;  and  inverfely  27.0  al- 
coholic, and  540  watcry- 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  .exhibited  in  the  fame  manner  and  clrcum- 
fiances  as  the  flowers,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  4  la 
powder  its  dofe  Is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

ARSENICUM. 
Arfenic. 

'  The  general  properties  of  this  metal  have  been  already  cnume- 
xated. 
Arfeaic  is  founds 

I   In  its  metallic  ftatc^ 

!•  Alloyed  with  iron.    Native  arfenic* 

2.  —  iron  and  gold. 

3.  cobalt 

4.  Combined  with  iron  and  fulphur.  Arienical  pyrites. 
^.  iron,  fulphurt  andfilver*    White  ar(e- 

nical  pyrites. 

n.  Oxidized: 

I.  Uncombined.    White  oxide  of  arfenic.    Arfenious 

acid, 
a.  Combined  with  fulphur : 

«•  Oxide  of  arefenic  90,  fulphur  10,  Orpiment. 

Tellow  fulphuretted  arfenic. 
h.  Oxide  of  arfenic  84,  fulphur  16,  Realgar. 
Red  fulphuretted  arienic. 

in.  Acidified  and  combined : 
X.  With  lime, 
a.  With  copper. 

3.  With  iron. 

4.  With  lead. 

5.  With  nickel. 

6.  With  cobalt. 

Oxii>0if  Arsemici.  Ei. 
Qzide  of  trfenic.     ( Ariiemous  acid,  Fourcfoy.) 
This  fvMaoce,  which  was  formerly  named,  improperly,  arfe- 
aic, is  moft  geaexdty  obtained  in  the.  proccfs  of  roafting  the  ores 
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of  cobalt  in  Saxony.  Tbe  rDafting  is  perfokmcd  in  a  kind  of  fc- 
TCfberatory  furnace,  with  which  a  vctt  long  chimney  is  cooneA- 
edy  lying  in  a  horizonul  diredion.  I'he  arfeniotts  acid  is  coo* 
denTed  in  it  in  the  fonn  of  a  loofc  grey  powder,  which,  by  a  le* 
cood  fublimation  with  a  little  potafs,  and  in  a  nreat'dcgree  of 
heat»  coalefces  into  a  firm  vitreous  Aiblimatet  whioi  gradually  be- 
comes opaque  by  cxpofure  to  the  air.  In  thb  ftate  it  is  the  white 
arfenic  of  commerce,  or,  as  it  fliould  be  termed,  the  arfeniottS 
add.  For  internal  ufe,  the  lumps  of  a  fliiniiig  appearance  and 
dazzling  whitenefs  (hould  be  chofen ;  but  it  is  generally  offered 
to  fak  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  as  very  often  mixed  with 
chalk  orgypfum.  The  fraud  is  eafily  detected  by  ezpofiiw  it  to 
heat.  Tne  arfenious  acid  is  entirely  fublimed,  and  the  addidoos 
remain  behind. 

As  this  fubltance  is  one  of  the  moft  virulent  poifons,  we  (lull 
give  a  full  account  of  its  properties.  It  is  white,  corapadybrittkv 
and  of  a  glafly  appearance*  Its  taft%is  fweetidi,  but  acrid»  and 
flow  in  manifefting  itfelf.  It  fublimes  entirelv  when  cxpofed  to 
283^  Fahrenheit,  When  the  operatbn  is  performed  m  dofe  vcC> 
fels,  the  arfenious  acid  aflumes  a  glafly  app«arance«  which  it  iboQ 
lofes  on  expofure  to  the  air.  In  open  veuels  it  fublimes  in  dcnfe 
white  fumes,  fmelling  ftroogly  of  garlic.  If  a  plate  of  copper  be 
cxpofed  to  the  fumes,  it  is  whitened.  Arfenious  acid  is  whbk 
in  Ik)  parts  of  water  at  60^,'  and  in  15  at  112^.  This  Jbhifion 
has  an  acrid  tafte,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  aUb  ib* 
faible  in  80  parts  of  beiKng  alcohol.  From  either  iblntaoa  it  any 
be  obtained  regularly  cryftallized  in  tetrahedrons.  From  its  C> 
lutions  a  ^ra(s>green  predpitate^s  fepanfted  by  a  folurion  of  fal« 
phate  of  iron,  a  white  predpiute  by  lime-water,  and  a  yeOow 
predpitate  by  any  of  the  combinations  of  an  alkali  with  fiuphiiry 
or  with  fulphur  and  hydrogen.  All  thefe  precipitates,  whni  cx- 
pofed to  a  fuf&dent  temperature,  fublime  entirely,  and  emit  the 
fimell  of  garlic  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  arfenioes  acid 
is  converted  into  arfenic  acid.  But  by  far  the  fureft  left  of  the 
prefence  of  arfenic,  is  its  redu£lion  by  carbonaceous  fiibftaaocs. 
With  this  view,  a  fmall  quantity  of  any  fufpe(ied  fabftaaoe 
may  be  mixed  with  ibme  fatty  or  oily  matter,  and  inttodocei 
within  a  tube  dofed  at  the  bottom,  and  expofed  to  a  red  heat  1  if 
arfenic  be  prefent  in  any  date,  it  will  be  fuidimed  in  the  fane 
ef  brilliant  meuUic  fcales. 

Arfenious  add  is  ufed  by  the  dyers,  as  a  lux  in  ghfiMsakifl^ 
in  docimaftic  works,  and  in  fome  glazes.  Ar&nioes  fulphesm 
are  much  ufed  by  painters,  but  thefe  advantages  are  net  able  se 
compcn(ate  for  its  bad  tScdtu  In  mines,  it  caafiet  the  deftiec* 
tion  of  numbers  who  explore  them  \  being  very  voieule,  it  fapBa 
a  dttfty  which  affects  and'deftroys  the  lungs,  and  the  oahsfpy 
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miners^  after  a  languiihing  life  of  a  few  years^  all  pcri(h  foooer 
or  latter*  The  property  which  it  poflcfles  of  bdng  foluble  in 
water,  increafes  and  facilitates  its  deftrudlive  power;  and  It 
ought  to  be  proficribed  in  commerce,  by  the  drift  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  fale  of  poilbns  to  unknown  perfons.  Arfenious  acid 
is  every  day  the  inftrumcnt  by  whidi  vidims  are  facrificed,  either 
by  the  hand  of  wickednefs  or  imprudence.  It  is  often  miftaken 
for  fugar,  and  tlicfe  millakes  are  attended  with  the  mod  dread- 
ful confequences.  The  fymptoms  which  charaderize  this  poi- 
fon  arcj  a  great  conftridion  of  the  throat,  the  teeth  fet  on  edge, 
and  the  moutli  (Irongly  heated,  an  involuntary  fpitting,  with  ex- 
treme pains  in  the  ftomacli,  vomiting  of  glairy  and  bloody  mat^ 
ter,  with  cold  fwcats  andconvulfions. 

On  diflcflionj  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  found  to  be  inflam- 
ed, gangrenous,  and  corroded,  and  the  blood  is  fluid.  Soon  after 
death,  livid  fpots  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  the  nails  be- 
come blue,  and  often  fall  ofi^  along  with  the  hair,  the  epidermis 
leparatest  and<  the  whole  body  becomes  very  fpeedily  putrid. 
"When  the  quantity  is  fo.very  fmall  as  not  to  prove  fatal,  tre- 
mors, paifiesy  and  lingering  he£lics  fucceed. 

Mucilaginous  drinks  luvc  been  long  ago  given  to  perfons  poi- 
{bucd  by  ari'enic.  Milk,  fat,  oils,  and  butter,  have  been  fuccefll 
ivelj  employed.  M.  Navier  has  proix>fed  a  more  dire£t  counter- 
poium.  He  prcfcribcs  one  drachm  of  fulpburet  of  potafs  to  he 
diflbived  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  the  patient  is  direAed  to  drink 
at  feveral  draughts ;  the  fulphur  unites  to  the  arfenic,  and  deftroys 
its  caudictty  and  efix:£ls.  When  the  firft  fymptoms  are  allevi- 
ated, he  adviies  the  ufe  of  fulphureous  mineral  waters.  He  like- 
wife  approves  tlie  ufe  of  milk,  but  condemns  oils.  Vinegar, 
wlach  diflolyes  arfenic,  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Sage,  but 
upon  what  grounds  we  know  not. 

According  to  Uahneman,  a  folution  of  foap  is  the  bed  remedy. 
One  pottud  of  foap  may  \x  diflblved  in  four  pounds  of  water, 
and  a  capful  of  this  folution  may  be  drunk  lukewarm  every  tliree 
cr  four  minutes. 

Mtdicalujc. — Notwithdandingi  however,  the  very  violent  ef- 
fects of-arfenious  acid,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
cafes,  bo|h  as  applied  externally,  and  as  taken  internally. 

£xcernally  it  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  cafes  of  cancer. 

Judamond  ufed  an  ointment  compofed  of  four  grains  of  white 
oxide  of  ariuiic,4en  grains  of  opium,  and  a  drachm  of  cerate,  and 
fpreaul  very  thin  upon  linen.  But  its  adlion  is  tedious.  He  alfo 
fumipted  cancerous  fores  with  fulpliurct  of  arfenic,  with  a  view 
to  dcftroy  their  ibtolerable  fetor,  with  great  fuccefs.  Le  Febure 
wadied  cancerous  fores  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  witli 
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a  folotion  of  four  grtms  of  arfenidus  acid  in  two  pounds  of 
ter.  Ameman  recommends  an  ointment  of  one  drachm  of  arfe- 
nious  acid,  the  (ame  quantity  of  fulplror,  an  oonce  of  diftilled 
vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  white  os^ide  of  lead,  in  can- 
cerous, and  obftinate  ill-conditioned  .fores,  and  in  fuppurated 
fcrofulous  glands.  The  arfenioos  acid  has  even  been  applied  in 
fubftance,  fprinkled  upon  the  ulcer.  But  diis  mode  pi  ufing  it 
is  exceffirely  painful,  and  extremely  dangerous..  There  ha?e 
been  even  fatal  efieds  produced  from  its  abforptidn. 

The  prindpal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  arfenical  applications 
b  to  diminim  their  a^lirity  to  a  certain  degree,  lliey  then 
cauTe  little  irritation  or  pain,  but  rather  excite  a  gentle  degree  of 
inflammation,  which  caufcs  the  difeafed  parts  to  be  tJirown^^off, 
as  if  they  were  foreign  fubftance,  while  they  hare  the  peculiar 
adTanta^re  of  not  extending  their  operation  hterally. 

No  odier  efcharotic  poflefles  equal  powers  in  cancerous  aflbc- 
tions  \  but,  unfortunately,  its  good  efie&s  often  do  not  go  beyond 
a  certmn  length,  and  if  in  fome  cafes  it  efie£ls  a  cmre,  m  odiersfit 
muft  be  allowed  it  does  harm.  While  it  has  occa6oned  very  con* 
fiderable  pain,  it  has  giren  the  parts  no  difpofition  to  heal,  the 
progrefs  of  the  ulceration  becoming  eren  more  rapid  than  bcdfore. 

Internally  it  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form, 

I.  Of  arfenious  acid  diflbhed  in  diftilled  water,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  four  grains  to  a  pint.  A  taUe  fpoofldhl  of 
this  folution,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk, 
and  a  little  fyrup  of  poppies,  is  dire^d  to  be  takei^ 
every  morning  tafting,  and  the  fr^uency  of  the  dofe 
gradually  increafed  until  fix  table  ipoonfuls  be  taken 
daily.     M.  Le  Febure's  method  of  curing  cancer. 

a.  Of  arfenhe  of  potais.  Sixty-four  grains  of  arfenious 
acid,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potais, 
are  to  be  boiled  together  until  the  arfenious  acid  be 
diftblved,  when  as  much  water  is  to  be  added  as  will 
increafe  the  folution  to  one  pound.  Of  this,  from 
two  to  twelve  drops  may  be  given  once,  twice,  or 
oftcner,  in  the  courfe  of  a  day.  Dr.  Fowler's  me- 
thod of  curing  intermittent  fever. 

3.  Of  arfeniate  of  potafs.  Mix  well  together  equal  quanti- 
ties of  nitrate  of  potafs,  and  of  pure  arfimious  acid; 
Eut  them  into  a  retort,  and  diftil  at  £rft  widi  agemie 
cat,  but  afterwards  with  fo  ftrong  a  hcAt  as  to  redden 
the  bottom  of  the  retort.    In  this  pfocds  the  nitric 
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add  13  partly  dccompofed,  and  paflet  crrer  into  the  re- 
ceiver in  the  ftate  or  nitrous  acid.  The  arfenious  acid 
18  at  the  fiune  time  converted  into  arfenic  acid,  and 
combines  with  the  potafs.  The  produft,  which  is 
arfeniate  of  potafs,  b  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  cryftals,  of  a 
prifmatic  figure,  by  diflblving  it  in  diftilled  water,  fil- 
tering the  folution  through  paper,  evaporating  and 
cryllallizing,     A  preparation  of  M.  Maques^s. 

Arfenious  acid,  in  fubftance,  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of 
a  grain  for  a  dofe,  combined  with  a  little  fublimed 
fulphur,  has  been  faid  to  be  exhibited  in  fome  very 
obftinate  cafes  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  with  the 
beft  efifea. 

idiftanding  the  fuccefsful  exhibition  of  arfenic  by  Dr. 
ind  other  eminent  pradiitioners,  and  notwithftanding  its 
;  10  a  domeftic  remedy  in  the  fenny  parts  of  England  and 
nntries,  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  is  fufpe£t- 
ch  ftrong  grounds  of  undermining  the  conftitution,  and 
le  foundation  for  mortal  difeafes,  that  its  general  ufe 
t  be  difcouraged.  The  French  direj^ory  were,  however, 
aent  opinion,  when  they  publifhed  an  tdiGt  ordering  the 
of  the  Italian  army  to  free  the  numberlefs  foldiers  who 
Bed  with  agues  in  the  marfhes  of  Lombardy,  of  their 
Us,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days,  and  at  the  ex- 
as  many  fous,  under  the  pains  of  military  puniihment. 

EinSIA. — IVslJ.  g.  1473.  Sjngenef$a  Polygcnnia  fupet^ua. 
sd.  Compo/iu  iifcmdest. 

.  Artemisia  Abrotanum.     Ahrotanunu  Lund* 
em  wood, 

•Folium.    The  leaves. 

it  a  perennial  ihrub,  which  grows  readily  in  our  gardens, 
I  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

icmwood  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  which,  to  mod  people,  is 
{leeable ;  it  has  a  pungent,  bitter,  and  fomewhat  nauf&« 
:•  Thefe  qualities  are  very  completely  extrafied  by  al- 
pd  the  tinfture  is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  They  are 
efily  extra£led  by  watery  liquors,  the  infufaon  being  of  a 
vmn  colour* 

i^.— Southernwood,  as  well  as  fome  other  fpecies  of 
\  genu^,  has  been  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic ;  and 
lb  een  fometimes  ufed  as  ftimulant,  detergent,  and  fu- 
Eitemally,  it  has  been  employed  in  dUcutient  and  antifep- 
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tic  fomentations ;  and  under  the  form  of  lotion  and  ointment  for 
cutaneous  eruptionst  and  for  preventing  the  hair  from  falling  offl 
But  it  is  at  prefcnt  very  rarely  ufed  in  any  way. 

Of.  prep. — Deco&.  pro  foment.    Land. 

• 

Sp.  42.  Artemisia  Maritima.  Abfinthium  Markmtum.  Lond. 
Dub. 

Sea  Wormwood. 

Off. — Cacumioa.    The  tops. 

'fHis  fpecies  of  artemidajs  perennial  and  herbaceous.  It  grows 
wild  in  fait  marihes,  and  in  feveral  parts  about  the  fea*coafts.  In 
tafte  and  fmell  it  is  weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  coaunoo 
wormwood,  and  is  now  almoft  rejected  from  pra£lice. 

Off.  prep. — Deco£t.  pro  foment.  Lond.     Conferv.  Lond. 

Sp.  26.  Artemisia  Santonica.  Ed.     SantonUum.  Lotid.  Dui% 

Wormfeed. 

Off. — Cacumen,  femen.     The  tops,  the  feeds. 

All  the  Britilh  colleges  have  given  this  fpecies  as  the  plant 
which  producer  tbefe  feeds,  but  the  fa£t  is  by  no  means  afcertained. 
They  have  been  afcribed  by  different  writers  to  other  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus,  the  Judaica,  the  Contra,  and  the  Auftriaca, 
and  are  even  faid  by  Saunders  to  be  the  produce  of  a'fpedes  of 
Chenopodium. 

The  feeds  themfelves  are  fmtU,  oblong,  fmooth,  and  of  a  green- 
ifli.  or  greyifli  yellow  colour.  As  the  whole  head  is  gathered  af- 
ter the  feeds  are  ripe,  they  are  mixed  with  the  fcales  of  the  cali« 
ces  and  bits  of  flalks.  Their  tafte  is  bitter,  and  fomewhat  acrid ; 
their  fmell  ftrong  and  difagreeable.  Thofe  which  come  from 
Aleppo  are  efteemed  the  beft,  and  thofe  from  Barbary  the  worft. 
Wlieo  they  have  no  fmell,  and  a  lefs  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  and 
are  difcoloured,  and  mixed  with  a  longer  kind  of  feed,  they  are 
to  be  r6je£ted.  They  are  alfo  adulterated  with  the  feeds  of  tanfy 
dnd  wormwood.  The  latter  are  eafily  known,  by  having  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  refpmbling  powdered  hay  more  than  feeds. 
Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts  213  of  alcoholic  eztraAy  and 
nowaterv;  and  inverfely,  260  watery,  and  28  alcoholic.  It 
gave  a  flight  flavour  to  water  diftilled  from  it,  but  no  oil. 

Mfd.  tf/e. — Wormfeed  is  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  common 
unthelmiiitics,  efpecially  in  the  lumbrici  of  children.  On  acooont 
of  their  cfTential  oil,  they  are  heating  and  ftimulating. 
They  are  given  to  children, 

I .  In  fubflance,  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a  drachm, 
£nely  powdered,  and  ftrewcd  on  bread  and  batter;  or 
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made  into  an  eleAuary  with  honey  or  trieacle;  or  can- 
died with  fugar ;  or  difftifed  through  milk,  and  taken  in 
the  morning  when  the  llomach  is  empty. 
2.  In  infufion  or  decoflion,  but  to  thefe  forms  their  bitter* 
nefs  is  a  ftrong  obje£tion. 

After  they  have  been  ufed  for  fome  days,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
give  a  cathardic,  or  they  are  combined  from  the  beginning  with 
rhubarb,  jalap,  calomel,  fulphate  of  iron,  or  muriate  of  ammo-. 
nia. 

Sp.  63.  Artemisia  Absikthium.  Ed.  Abjlnthium  vu/gare. 
lend.  Dub. 

Common  wormwood. 

Off. — Folium,  fummitas  fiorens.  The  herb,  leaves,  and  flower- 
ing  heads. 

This  perennial  herb  grows  by  the  road  fides^  and  on  rubbifli, 
in  many  parts  of  Britain  \  and  about  London  it  is  cultivated  for 
medical  ufe.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable  \  its  tafte  in- 
tenfely  bitter.  Its  a£bive  conftituents  are  bitter  extra£iive  and 
eflential  oil.  It  is  ufed  in  ftomach  complaints,  and  is  of  great 
(ervice  to  hypochondrifts.  It  is  alfo  employed  in  intermittent 
fevers,  in  cache£lic  and  hydropic  affe^^ions,  in  jaundice,  and 
againft  worms*  Many  perfons  cannot  {\x9tx  the  difagreeable 
fincll  of  wormwood,  which  is  apt  to  occafion  headach,  but  it 
may  be  freed  from  it  in  a  great  meafure  by  deco£lion.  The  cj^- 
Cra£l  is  a  pure  and  fimple  bitter.  The  efiential  oil  is  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  contains  the  whole  flavour  of  the  plant.  It  is 
llimulating,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  powerful  antifpafmodic  and 
anthelmintic.  It  was  formerly  much  ufed  for  the  preparation  of 
medicated  wine  and  ales* 

ARUM  MACULATUM.     Arum.    Lond.  Duk 

Wake-robin. 

Cff. — Radix  recens*    The  recent  root. 

Gpiandria  PtiyanAia. — Nat.  ord*  Piper iU. 

This  is  a  perennial  folid  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  growf 
wild  in  (hady  fituations,  and  by  the  (ides  of  banks,  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  The  root  is  knotty,  roundiih,  and  white.  When 
cottecbod  in  fpring,  before  the  leaves  (hoot,  or  in  autumn,  after 
flowering,  it  contains  a  milky  juice,  of  very  great  acrimony.  Ap- 
plied to  the  tongue,  it  caufes  a  burning  he^t,  which  lads  for 
many  hours,  and  excites  conGderable  thirft.  Thefe  difagreeable 
fymptomf  mav  be  relieved  by  butter-milk  or  oilv  fluids.  Rubbed 
t>ctween  the  fingers,  it  bliftcrs  and  excoriates  them  -,  it  is  there- 
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fore  a  corrofire  vegetable  p6ifon.  By  dryini^  it  lofes  the  greateft 
part  of  its  acrimony,  and  becomes  fimply  amylaceous.  It  is  alfo 
rendered  perfedly  mild  by  frequent  wafhing  with  water.  Its 
acrimony  is  therefore  eafily  deftrudlible  \  and  as  it  dots  not  arife 
from  the  prefence  of  an  eflential  oil,  it  depends  upon  a  vegetable 
principle,  difiereni  from  all  others,  and  not  well  underdo^.  It 
does  not  rife  in  oiftillation,  either  with  alcohol  or  with  water, 
and  is  not  contained  in  its  extraA,  although  the  root  is  thereby 
deprived  of  it*  Neumann  obtained  from  480  of  the  dry  root  20 
of  alcoholic  extrad,  and  about  180  watery.  The  former  had 
fome  flight  pungency,  the  latter  none. 

Mtdieal  ufe.^Axi  the  recent  root,  the  degree  of  acrimony  is  fo 
very  uncertain,  and  often  fo  exceflTive,  that  its  effe£ls,  as  an  in- 
ternal remedy,  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  dried  root  is  per- 
feAly  inert ;  but  the  roots  may  be  kept  firefh  for  a  year^  by  bury- 
ing them  in  a  cellar  in  fand. 

Off.  prep. — Conferv.  Lond. 

ASARUM  EUROPJEUM.  Ed.    Afarum.  Dub.  Lmd. 

Afarabacca. 

iMf> — Folium.    The  leaves. 

Wtlld.  g»  925.  J^.  I.      Dodecandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  fome  places  of 
England,  although  the  dried  roots  are  generally  brought  from  the 
Levant.  It  grows  in  moift  and  (hady  fituations.  It  produces 
only  two  leaves,  which  are  uniform  and  very  obtufe.  The  root 
is  nbrous,  of  a  grey-brown  colour  externally,  but  white  within. 
Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a  naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious, 
hot  tafte  'j  their  fmell  is  flrong,  and  not  very  difagreeable. 

In  its  analyfis,  it  is  faid  by  Neumann  to  agree  with  ipecacuanha, 
but  it  feems  to  contain,  bcfides  its  odorous  principle,  which  is 
probably  camphor,  a  portion  of  the  fame  acrid  pnnciple  which 
has  been  noticed  when  fpeaking  of  arum.  Upon  this  its  virtues 
depend ;  and  as  this  principle  is  vdatile,  we  find  accordingly  that 
afarabacca  lofcs  much  of  its  adlivity  by  deco£lion  and  long  jLcep- 
ing. 

Given  in  fubftance  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  it  evacti* 
ates  powerfully  bbth  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is  faid^  that 
tinAures  made  in  fpiritous  menftrua,  poflefs  both  the  emetic  aod 
cathar£lic  virtues  of  the  plant :  that  the  extra£k  obuined  by  in- 
fpiflating  thefe  tin£kures  a£ks  only  by  vomiting,  and  with  great 
mildnefs :  that  an  infufior.  in  water  proves  cathartic,  rarely  eme- 
tic :  that  aqueous  deco^lions  made  by  long  boiling,  and  the  wa* 
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terf  estrafty  tiafc  ho  pui^gattfe  or  emetic  a^nalitf^  but  prove  good 
diaphoreticSf  diuretics^  and  emmenagogues. 

'ne  principal  ufe  cf  this  plant  among  us  is  a  flernutatory.  The 
root  of  alarum  is  perhaps  die  flsrongeft  of  all  the  vqretable  er« 
ifaineSf  white  hellebore  itfelf  not  excepted.  Snufied  up  the  nofe^ 
in  die  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it  occafions  a  large  evacuation 
of  mucusy  and  raifes  a  plentiful  (pitting.  The  leaves  are  confi« 
derably  milder,  and  may  be  ufed  to  the  quantity  of  three,  four, 
or  five  grains.  Geoffiroy  relates,  that  after  '(huffing  up  a  dofe  of 
diis  errnine  at  night,  he  has  (requently  obfi^nred  the  difcharge 
Cram  the  nofe  to  continue  for  three  days  together ;  and  that  he 
liat  known  a  paralylis  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by  one 
dofe.  He  recommends  this  medicine  in  ftulN>om  diforders  of 
the  head,  proceeding  from  vifcid  tenacious  matter^  m  palfies,  and 
in  foporific  diftempers. 

Qfl  ^n^— Pttlv.  comp.  Ed*  LonJ.  Dub. 
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ASTRAGALUS  TRAGACANTHA.    Zi.    TrMgacantha. 
Land.  Duh. 
Tragacanth. 

QC — GummL    Gum  Tragacanth. 
WilU.  g.  I379«  j^.  Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  PapiliO'^ 


Guts  TRAOACAinrH  is  die  produce  of  a  very  thorny  (hrub, 
which  grows  on  die  ifland  of  Candiib  ^uid  other-places  in  the  Le- 
vant. 

About  the  end  of  June  a  fluid  exudes  (rom  the  ftem  and 
larger  brandies,  which  dries  in  the  fun,  and  is  colleded  by  tha 
fhephtrds  on  Mount  Ida,  from  whence  it  is  fent  to  Europe,  under 
the  dde  of  Tragapmdi. 

It  con6fts  of  w4mi(h  femi-tran(parent  vermiform  pieces,  fcarce- 
\j  a  line  in  diicknefs,  without  ta(le  or  fmell. 

There  is  alfo  a  dirty  yellow,  or  brownilh  kind,  which  i»  not 
fit  for  medical  purpofes. 

Tragacanth  b  dfficultly  pulverizable,  unlefs  when  thoroughly 
dried,  an4  the  mortar  heated,  or  in  froft.  According  to  Neu- 
mann, it  gives  nothing  over  iii  diftilladon ,  either  to  water  or  al- 
cohol: alcohol  diflblves  only  about  lo  parts  of  480,  and  water  the 
wiiole.  Lewis,  however,  more  accurately  obferves,  that  it  can- 
not be  pn^ierly  faid  to  be  diflblved ;  for,  put  into  water,  it  ab- 
Ibfbs  a  large  proportion  of  that  fluid,  increa(ing  immenfely  in  vo- 
lume, and  forming  with  it  a  foft,  but  not  fluid,  muchage  ;  and  aU 
though  it  is  eafily  diflPufed  through  a  larger  proportion  of  water, 
after  ftandinR  a  oav  or  two,  the  mucilage  fubfides  again,  the  fu- 
pematant  fluid  retaining  litdc  of  the  gum. 
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Befides  thefe  remarkable  dlfierences  from  gum-arabic  in  re- 
gard to  brittlcnels,  infolability,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which 
It  thickenSf  I  find  that  tragacanth  is  not  precipitated  by  filicized 
potafs,  and  is  precipitated  by  fulphate  of  copper  and  accute  of 
lead. 

In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  for  forming  powders  into  troches* 
and  rendering  tough  conefive  fuhllances,  fuch  as  colocynth,  pul- 
verizable,  by  beating  them  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  then 
drying  the  mafs.  For  eleAuaries  it  is  improper,  as  it  renders 
them  flimy  on  keeping. 

Off.  prep. — ^PuIt.  comp.  Lond.  Pulv.  ceruflse  comp.  Lond. 
Mucihgo,  Ed.  Lmd.  Dub*  Trochifci  glycyrr.  Lond.  Duh.  *Tro- 
chifci  nitri*  Lmd^ 

ATROPA  BELLADONNA.  Ed.  Belladonna.  Dub.  Sola^ 
num  letiale. 

Deadly  nightihade. 

JFilld.  g.  381.  j^.  2.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — ^Nat,  ord.  Sola- 
nace£. 

Q^— Folium.     The  leaf. 

The  deadly  nightfhade  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  herbace- 
ous ftemi  which  is  indigenous  both  in  mountainous  and  woody 
fituations  in  this  country,  and  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
whole  plant  is  poifonous,  and  the  berries,  from  their  beaiutiful  ap- 
pearaice,  have  fomctimcs  proved  fatal  to  children.  The  fymo- 
toms  excited  are,  a  dryneis  of  the  mouth,  a  trembling  of  the 
tongue,  a  very  diftreiSng  thirft*  a  difficulty  of  fWallowing,  fruit- 
lefs  efforts  to  vomit»  and  great  anxiety  about  the  praecordia. 
Delirium  then  comes  on,  with  gnafhing  of  the  teeth,  and  con- 
vulfions.  The  pupil  remains  dilated,  and  is  not  fenfible  even  to 
.the  ftimulus  of  light.  The  face  becomes  tumid,  and  of  a  dark- 
red  colour.  The  jaws  are  frequently  locked*  Inflammation  at- 
tacks the  oefophagus,  (lomach,  and  inteftines,  fometimes  extend- 
ing to  the  metentcry,  lungs,  and  liver,  accompanied  with  violent 
pains  in  the  abdomen.  'Hie  ftomach  is  very  infenCble  to  ftimu* 
lus,  and  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteiiines  is  deflroycd.  Ge- 
neral relaxation,  palfy,  efpecially  of  the  lower  extremities,  con- 
vulfions,  vertigo,  blindnefs,  coma,  and  death  fuccced.  The  bpdy 
foon  putrifies,  fwells,  and  becomes  marked  with  livid  fpots  \ 
blood  flows  from  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  the  flench  b 
infttflTerable.^  On  difle£lion  the  blood  is  found  to  be  fliud,  the  in- 
teftines are  Mated  and  inflamed,  or  eroded  and  gangrenous. 
The  beft  method  of  cure  is  to  excite  vomiting  as  foon  as  pofliblc» 
by  emetics,  and  tickling  the  fauces ;  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by 
purgatives  and  glyflers  \  and  to  givC)  largely,  vinegar,  honey. 
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tnilk,  and  oil.  In  fonie  c^iHren  who  recovered  by  this  treat- 
ment, the  delirium  was  fucceeded  by  a  profound  (bpor,  accom- 
fNinied  with  fubfultus  tendinum ;  the  face  and  hands  became 
pale  and  cold,  and  the  pulfe  fitiall,  hard,  and  quick.  Their  re- 
covery was  flow,  and  the  biindnefs  continued  a  coniiderablc 
time,  but  at  laft  went  off. 

By  diftillation  in  the  vapour  bath,  Geoffiroy  procuredfrom  tl^ 
recent  leaves  a  flightly  acrid  liquor,  and  the  refiduum  by  detrac- 
tive diftillation  yielded  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Midkai  ufe, — Yet  this  virulent  poifon,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, may  become  an  excellent  remedy.  Befides  its  narcotic 
power^  it  promotes  all  the  excretions  \  but  its  exhibition  requires 
the  grcatdl  caution  ;  for  it  is  apt,  when  continued  for  any  length 
of  time,  eVen  in  fmall  dofes,  to  caufe  drynefs  and  teniion  of  the 
throat  and  neighbouring  parts,  vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight,  audi 
even  temporary  biindnefs.  When  any  of  thefe  fymptoms  occur, 
its  ufe  mull  be  fufpeivled  for  iomt  time^  and  afterwards  refiuned 
in  fmaller  dofes. 

JDeadly  nightfhade  has  been  exhibited, 

1 .  In  feveral  febrile  difeafes  \  in  obflinate  inter mittents;  and 

in  the  plague. 

2.  In  inflammations  f  the  gout. 

3.  In  comatofe  difeafes;  in  palfy,  and  lo(s  of  (peech  hocoL 

apoplexv. 
4*  In  (pafmodic  difeafes  \  in  chorea,  epilepfy,  chincougli, 
hydrophobia,  melancholy,  and  mania. 

5.  In  cachetic  afieAions;  in  dropGes,  and  obftinate  jaun- 

dice. • 

6.  In  local  difeafes  \  in  amaurofis,  ophdialmla,  in  fchinhus, 

jmd  cancer. 

Deadly  nishtOiade  is  beft  exhibited  in  fubftance,  beginning 
with  a  very  imall  dofe  of  the  powdered  leaves  or  root,  fuch  as  the 
fcmrth  or  eighth  part  of  a  grain  for  children,  and  one  grain  for 
adults,  to  be  repeated  daily,  and  gradually  increafed.  In  hydro- 
phobia, MUnch  gave  the  powdered  root  every  fecond  morning,  to 
the  extent  of  firom  one  to  five  grains  to  children,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  grains  to  adults. 

The  warerv  infufion  is  alfo  a  powerful  remedy.  One  fcmple 
of  the  dried  leaves  are  infufed  in  ten  ounces  of  warm  water,  and 
ftrained  after  cooling.  At  firft  two  ounces  of  this  may  be  given 
daily  to  adults,  and  gradually  increafed,  until  the  tenfion  of  the 
throat  (hews  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  go  farther. 

The  watery  extra£l  is  not  a  judicious  preparation. 
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Extemalijr,  the  powdered  Ifaves  are  applied  as  a  narcotic  to 
dimintfli  pain,  and  to  cancerous  and  &1- conditioned  fores*  From 
its  efiefi,  in  permanently  dilating  the  pupil^  ProfefTor  Reimani» 
propofedy  and  tried  with  fucce&y  the  dropping  a  little  of  the  in- 
fiifion  into  the  eye,  a  few  hours  before  performing  the  operation 
for  the  cataraft,  with  the  tiew  of  facilitating  the  operation. 

Off.  prip.'^ncc,  fpifft  atrop.  bell.  £J* 

AVENASATIVA.  Ed.    Aoena.  Lond. 

WUid.  g.  14a.  j^.  13.  Triandria  Digynia. — Nat.ord.  Gramna. 

Oats. 

Of. — Semen.    The  feed. 

This  is  a  well  known  annnal  plant»  which  is  very  generally 
cttltirated  in  northern  countrieSi  and  in  many  places  fumilhes 
their  principal  (bbfiftence.  When  (imply  freed  from  the  huflcs, 
this  grain  gets  the  name  of  groats,  but  it  is  more  frequently  ground 
into  meal.  Groats  are  made  into  broths.  Oat-meal  is  \nktA  with 
fait  and  water  into  cakes,  or  with  the  fame  additions,  is  boiled  to 
form  porridee.  An  infufion  of  the  hu(ks  in  water,  allowed  to 
remain  till  it  become  acidulous,  is  boiled  down  to  a  jelly,  which 
b  called  fowins.  In  all  thefe  forms  it  is  nutritious,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion. 

,  Med.  ufe. — Grueb  or  decodions,  either  of  groats  or  oat-meal, 
either  plain  or  acidified,  or  fweetened,  form  an  excellent  drink  in 
febrile  difeafes,  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  &c.  and  from  their  demul- 
cent properties,  profc  ufefm  in  inflammatory  diforders,  coughs, 
hoarienefs,  rouehnefs,  and  emlcerations  of  the  fauces.  Porridge 
it  alfo  frequently  applied  to  phlegmenous  fwellings,  to  promote 
their  fuppuration. 

BERBERIS  VULGARIS.    Berbtris.  Dub. 

Barberry. 

Qjf.— Fruftus.    The  fruit. 

ivil/d.  g.  6tj.jp .  I.  Hexandria Monogjnia. — Nat.ord.  TribU 

The  barberry  is  a  fmall  tree,  or  rather  a  large  bnfli,  coffered 
with  an  a(h-coloured  bark,  under  which  is  conuined  another  of  a 
deep  yellow :  the  berries  are  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  and  ooo- 
tain  each  two  hard  brown  feeds.  It  grows  wild  on  chaUnr  hiDt 
in  feveral  parts  of  England ;  and  is  frequently  planted  in  bedges 
and  in  gardens* 

The  outward  bark  of  the  branches  and '  the  leafcs  htfe  w 
aftringent  acid  tafle :  the  inner  vellow  bark  a  bitter  one.  Tbii 
hit  is  faid  to  be  fenriceablc  in  tne  jaundice ;  an<}  bj  fomcto  be 
an  ufcful  purgattre. 
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The  beiries  contain  a  very  acid  red  juice,  which  confifti  chief- 
ly of  malic  acid.  This  juice  forms  a  ufeful  and  pleaiant  addition 
to  andphlogiftic  drinks,  in  fluxes,  and  malignant  fevers,  for  abat« 
ing  beat,  quenching  third,  raifing  the  ftrength,  and  prcTcnting 
pmitfadtion.  Hey  alfo  form  a  very  elegant  fymp  or  jprefcrve, 
which  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  fame  dileales. 

BETULA  AIJBA.  Dub. 

The  birch  tree. 

Off. — Succus.    The  juice. 

Monmccia  Tetandria. — Nat.  ord.  Amentacee, 

Tms  tree  grows  wild  in  moft  woods :  its  bark  is  aftringent. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
begianioK  of  fpring,  a  fweetiOi  juice  ifTues  forth,  fometimes,  it  is 
faid,  in  u>  large  a  quantity  as  to  equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree 
and  root :  one  branch  will  bleed  a  gallon  or  more  in  a  day.  This 
luice  is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbutic  and  fimilar  diforders : 
Its  moft  fenfible  tSk€t  is  to  promote  the  urinary  difcharge. 

BITUMEN  PETROLEUM.  Ed.  Petnkum.  L9nd.  Petr§^ 
teum  Barbadinfe.    Refina.  Dub. 

Rock  oil.     Barbadoes  tar. 

Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  the  generic  name  for  feveral  in* 
flammable  bodies  of  different  degrees  of  confiftency,  from  perfeA 
fluidity  to  that  of  a  brittle  but  very  fufible  folid,  and  of  little  fpe- 
cific  gravity.  They  are  infoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  water,  com« 
bine  with  eflendal  oils  and  fulphur,  decompofe  only  a  fmall  pro* 
portion  of  nitrate  of  potafs  by  deflagration,  and  on  inflammation 
leave  little  or  no  refiduum. 

Zp.  I.  Naphtha.  It  is  nearly  as  colourlefs,  tranfparent,  and 
fluid  as  water.  Specific  gravity  0.729  to  0.847,  of  a  highlj  pe- 
netrating, yet  not  difagreeable  (mell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  reoi- 
fied  Oil  of  amber,  very  volatile,  and  remaining  fluid  at  o®  Fahren- 
heit. 

Sf.  2.  PcTROLEUM.  Not  fo  fluid,  tranfparent,  or  colourlels^ 
at  the.former ;  fmell  leis  pleafant.    Specific  gravity  o  878. 

Sp.  jL.  Mineral  Tar.  Vifcid ;  of  a  dark  colour  \  fmell  fome- 
times ftronff,  but  often  faint.     Specific  gravity  i.i. 

ip.  4.  Mineral  Pitch, — Maltha.  Brittle  in  cold  weather; 
of  a  dark  colour;  opaque.     Specific  gravity  probably  1.07. 

^.  5«  AsPHALTUM.  Very  brittle ;  fradure  conchoidal ;  glaflfy 
hiftre ;  no  (mell,  unlefs  when  melted  or  heated.  Specific  gra- 
vity 1*07  to  1.65.     Fufible  and  inflammable. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Mr.  Hatchett,  the  firft  fpecies, 
ky  expofure  to  the  ms^  and  gradual  decompofition,  pafles  fucccflT- 
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Wely  through  the  intermediate  ftatesi  till  at  laft  it  is  conTerted  in« 
to  arphaltom.  When  partially  decompofedy  the  remaining  naph- 
tha may  be  feparatcd  by  diilillation  from  the  fuperabundant  clur- 
^x>a). 

From  the  different  pharmacopoeias  having  been  pobliftied  be* 
^  fore  the  fpecific  charafiers  were  properly  afcertained,  there  is 
fome  confuGon  with  regard  to  the  fpecies  which  is  oflficinal.  The 
London  college  name  the  fecondi  and  the  Dublin  college  the 
third  ;  but  the  latter  err  greatly  ift  calling  it  a  rcfui  \  while  the 
Edinburgh  college  incorreftly  give  petroleum  Barbadenfe,  which 
belongs  to  the  third  fpeciesy  as  a  fynonime  of  bitumen  petroleum, 
which  is  the  fecond.  The  firft  Ipecies  is  found  abundantly  in 
Perfla ;  but  what  we  receive  comes  from  the  duchy  of  Modena 
in  Italy.  It  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops ;  the  fecond, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  third,  and  fomQ  fubtile  oil,  is  ufually 
fent  us  inftead  of  it. 

Medico!  ufi, — Petroleum  Is  at  prefent  very  rarely  employed  as 
a  medicine ;  though,  if  the  £ner  kinds  could  be  procured  genu- 
ine, they  feem  to  deferve  fome  notice.  They  are  more  agree- 
able than  the  oil  of  amber,  and  milder  than  that  of  turpentine,  of 
the  virtues  of  both  of  which  they  participate.  They  arc  princi- 
pally recommended  by  authors  for  external  purpofes,  againft 
Eains  and  aches,  in  paralvtic  complaints,  and  for  preventing  chil- 
lains.  For  thefe  intentions,  fome  of  the  more  common  mineral 
oils  have  been  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs.  An  oil  extra£led 
from  a  kind  of  (lone  coal  has  been  extolled  amon^  the  common 
people,  under  the  name  of  Britifh  oil,  for  rheumatic  pains,  &c. ; 
even  this  is  ofthi  counterfeited  hj  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  of  am- 
ber added  to  the  common  exprefled  oils. 

The  Barbadoes  Ur  is  found  in  feveral  of  the  Weft-India  iflands, 
where  it  is  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  great  fervice  as  a  fu- 
dori(ic,  and  in  diforders  of  the  breaff  and  lungs  ^  though  in  cafes 
of  this  kind,  attended  with  inflammation,  it  is  certainly  improper; 
they  likewife  apply  it  externally  as  a  difcutient,  and  for  prevent; 
ing  paraljtic  di(orders. 

Off.  prep- — Ol.  petrolei,  Lond,     Petrol,  fulph.  Land. 

BOLETUS  IGNIARIUS.  Ed.    Agaricus  chirurgorum.  Of 

Cryptogamia  Fungi.-^iJdU  ord.  Fungi. 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being  very 
eaGIy  inflammable.  Touchwood,  or  Spunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met  with  on  different  kinds  of  trees 
in  Britain,  efpecially  the  cherry  and  plumb  ;  and  is  (aid  to  have 
been  fometimcs  brought  into  the  (liops  mixed  with  the  true  agaric 
of  the  larch :  from  this  it  b  ea(ily  diftinguKhable,  by  its  greater 
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weight)  dUiky  coIooTi  and  macilaginous  tafte  void  of  bifternefs. 
The  medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beaten  foft^  and  applied  ex- 
ternally, has  b^en  much  celebrated  as  a  ftyptic ;  and  laid  to  re« 
ftraio  not  only  veinous,  but  arterial  hsemorrhagies,  without  the  ufe 
of  ligatures.^  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  any  real  ftyp- 
tic power^  or  to  a^  any  otherwise  than  dry  lint,  fponge,  or  other 
foft  fungous  applications.  It  is  beft  when  gathered  in  Auguft  or 
September. 

BOLUS  GALLICUS.    Lond. 

French  bole. 

Boles  are  earthy  aggregates,  confiftine  chiefly  of  filiceousand 
argillaceous  earths.  They  are  lefs  coherent  and  more  friable 
than  pure  chy,  more  eaCly  diffufed  through  water,  and  more  freely 
fubfiiing  from  it.  Thev  feel  greafy  to  the  touch,  adhere  flightly 
to  the  tongue,  and  breal  down  in  the  mouth,  imprefling  a  light 
fenfe  of  aftrineency.  A  great  variety  of  thefe  fubftances  were 
formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  but  the  French  bole  alone  is  now  re« 
nuned  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
variegated  with  irregular  fpecks  or  veins  of  white  and  yellow. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recommended  as  aftringent,  fudorific, 
and  alezipharmic  \  and  thev  have  been  ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfen- 
tenet,  hzmonhagies,  and  m  malignant  and  peftilential  diftem- 
pers«  Li  inteftitul  fluxes,  and  complaints  in  the  firft  paflages, 
from  thin  acrimonious  humours,  they  may  doubtless  be  of  fome 
ufe  :  but  the  virtues  afcribed  to  them  in  the  other  cafes  appear 
to  have  no  foundation. 

BRYONIA  ALBA.  {B.Lt(nca;yac^um,fVitbmng.)  Bryonia. 
Radix,     Dubm 

Bryony  j  wild  vine.    The  root. 

Alomicia  Syngenefia. — Nat.  ord.  Cucurhitac^. 

This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  growing  on  dry  banks, 
under  hedges,  aud  climbing  upon  the  bulhes.  The  roots  are 
large,  fometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  \  their  fmell,  when 
frdb,  isftroog  and  difagreeable  \  the  tafte  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid, 
and  biting;  the  juice  is  fo  ftiarp  as  in  a  little  time  to  excoriate  the 
fldn :  in  drying  they  lofe  great  part  of  their  acrimony,  and  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  their  fmell. 

Neumann  obtained  by  expreffion  from  a  pound  of  the  frefti 
root  nearlv  fix  ounces  of  juice,  retaining  a  great  deal  of  the  nau- 
iieoiis  fmol  and  cafte  of  the  root,  and  depouting,  on  ftanding,  a 
white  powdery  amylaceous  matter,  (fxcula  bryonix)  recommend- 
ed at  a  milder  purgative  than  the  root.  960  paitt  of  the  dry 
root  yielded  to  water  606,  and  afterwards  to  alcohol  23.  Alco- 
hol)  vriien  applied  firft|  extraded  1 70,  and  water  afterwards  250, 
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Midualufe. — ^Bryony  root  is  2  ftrong  irritating  cathartic  ;  and 
as  fuch  hue  fometimes  been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in  maniacal 
cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical  dif« 
orders.  An  extra£t  prepared  by  water  a£l8  more  miUlly,  and  with 
greater  fafety,  than  the.  root  in  fubftance;  given  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  it  is  (aid  to  prove  a  gentle  purgativCt  and 
like  wife  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine,  llie  freih  root,  applied 
externally,  isfaid  to  be  a  powerful  difcutient  in  cedematous  fwell- 
ings. 

BUBON  GALBANUM.  Ed.  Syn.  Galhanum.  Lond.Dut. 
Willd.g.  S4^^JP'  ^* — Pentandria  Digyuia — Nat.  ord.  Ufobellata. 
Off. — Gummi-relina.     Galbanum,  a  gum-refin. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Africa.  It  abounds  with 
a  milky  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  from  the  joints  of  the  old 
plants,  but  is  more  frequentlj  obtained  by  cutting  them  acro6 
fome  inches  above  the  root.  The  juice  which  flows  from  the 
wound  foon  hardens,  and  is  the  galbanum  which  is  brought  to  us 
from  Syria  and  the  Levant. 

The  beft  fort  of  galbanum  confifts  of  pale-coloured  pieces,  about 
the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  which,  on  being  broken,  appear  to  be  conu 
poled  of  clear  white  tears,  of  a  bitteriih  acrid  tafte,  and  a  ftrone 
peculiar  fmell.  But  it  mod  commonly  occurs  in  agelutinated 
mafleSf  compofed  of  yellowifh  or  reddifli  and  clear  white  tears, 
which  may  be  eafily  torn  afunder,  of  the  confidence  of  firm  waX| 
feftening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle  by  cold,  and  mixed  with 
feeds  and  leaves.  What  is  mixed  with  fand,  earth,  and  other  im« 
purities,  and  is  of  a  brown  or  blackifh  colour,  interfperfed  with 
no  white  grains,  of  a  weak  fmell,  and  of  a  conCftence  always  (bft| 
is  bad. 

Galbanum  b  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water,  but  the  folution  is 
milky ;  neither  do  wine  nor  vinegar  diflblve  it  perfeAly.  Alcohol, 
according  to  Hagen,  has  very  little  a£tion  upon  it.  It  is  not  fuf* 
ible :  but  fumifhes  a  confiderable  proponion  of  eflfential  oil  when 
diftilled  with  water.  Neumann  obtained  by  diftillation  with  wa* 
ter  fix  drachms  of  oil,  befides  what  was  diflblved  in  the  water. 
The  watery  extract  amounted  to  about  three  ounces.  IihadfboM^ 
what  of  a  naufeous  relifli,  but  could  not  have  been  recognised  at 
a  preparation  of  galbanum.  From  the  fame  quantity  alcohol  ex- 
traded  upwards  of  nine  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  hard  brittle  infipid 
inodorous  fubllance  (rcfin  ?). 

Mescal  ufe. — Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with  gum  -ammonia* 
cum ;  but  is  generally  accounted  lefs  proper  in  afthmaSf  and  moce 
(o  in  by fterical  complaints.     It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pilbtf 
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cintilfion»  to  die  extent  of  about  a  drachm.  Applied  externally, 
it  is  (uppofed  to  refolve  and  difcufs  tumours,  and  to  promote  fup« 
poration, 

Ofi  frip^^-JGdlh.  purif.  Pil*  g.  comp.  Lond.  Pil.  aflae  feet* 
comp.  EJ,  TinCt*  galb.  Lond^  Emplaft.  picis  burgund.  Dui. 
£•  aSfo  foetid*  Ed.    £.  gummo6»  £d.    £•  lith.  comp.  Lond. 

CALX.  Lond,     Calx  viva.  Ed.  Qabc  ncens  ufia*    Dub. 
tf  •  Ex  bpide  calcareo. 
b.  Ex  tcftis  conchyliorum* 
Qmckfime  recently  burnt. 

Lime  is  a  fimple  mbftance,  the  properties  of  which  hare  been 
already  enumerated.  It  is  fcarcely  found  in  nature  uncombined, 
but  is  eafily  prepared  from  any  ot  its  carbonates,  either  mineral 
or  animal,  by  the  a£iion  of  fire,  which  firft  expels  the  water, 
liiea  dcftroys  any  animal  matters  which  may  be  prefent,  and, 
|aft]y,  expds  the  carbonic  acid.  This  procefs  is  improperly  term- 
ed the  burning  of  lime.  The  product  is  lime,  or,  as  it  is  conv- 
IDOoly  called,  quicklime. 

If  about  half  its  weight  of  water  be  poured  upon  lime,  a  great 
increafe  of  temperature  takes  place,  fteam  is  produced,  and  the 
lime  crumbles  down  into  a  dry  powder,  fomewhat  increafed  in 
weu^  by  the  prefence  of  part  of  the  water,  which  has  been  fo* 
lidinnl  by  tli^  lime :  and  to  the  caloric  of  fluidity,  which  is  ex- 
pelled during  the  converfion  of  the  water  into  a  (olid,  the  great 
increafe  of  the  temperature  is  owing.  Lime  in  this  ftate  is  faid 
to  be  flacked.  If  more  water  be  poured  upon  flacked  lime,  there 
is  no  new  evolution  of  caloric  ;  but  if  the  water  amount  to  700 
times  the  weight  of  the  lime,  the  lime  is  completely  diflbWed.. 
This  foluticm  is  termed  Lime-water. 

As  lime  quickly  attra£ls  moifliure  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmoljfibere,  it  (hould  be  always  recently  prepared ;  and  when 
kept,  it  flxmld  be  preferved  in  very  clofe bottles.  Lime(hould  not 
eflervefce  with  acids,  and  (hould  be  entirely  foluble  in  water. 

MeSeal  a^^.— On  the  living  body  lime  a£ls  as  an  efcharotic, 
and  as  fuch  it  was  formerly  applied  to  ill-conditioned  and  obfti- 
nate  fores.  Diflbhred  in  vrater,  it  is  fometimes  given  internally 
as  a  tonic  or  affaingentin  Icrophula  and  various  fluxes,  and  form- 
erly it  enjoyed  coimderable  reputation  as  a  lithontriptic. 

Of.  ^r^.— Aqua  cakis,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Aqua  pota(r8e,  Ed. 
Lomi.  Dub.   Aqua  ammonix,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.    Alcohol  ammon. 


CANCER.   CbiUt.  L$nd.    Calculi  oculi  dim :  CheU.  Dub. 
The  crab.    A  genus  of  cruftaceous  infe£is. 
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Sp.  Canxer  Astacus.     LapUh.     Ed. 
1  tur  craw-fiflu     Crabs  ftones,  vulgarly  called  Crabs  eyes. 
Crabs  Hones  are  generally  about  the  fize  of  peas,  or  larger  ^ 
ibmewhat  hemi(pherical  in  their  flupes,   and  laminated  in  mcir 
itzture  ;  of  a  white  colour;  but  fomctimes  reddiih  or  bluifh. 

riiefr  concretions  are  found  in  the  (lomach,  one  on  each  Gde» 
at  the  time  when  the  crab  changes  \\\>  fliell^  and  alfo  reiiews«the 
inaer  membrane  of  the  ftomach>  which  commonly  happens  in  the 
anonth  of  Auguft.  They  afterwards  gradually  difappear,  and  no 
ftonesT  are  found  after  the  new  (hell  has  acquired  its  full  degree  of 
firmncfs.  They  therefore  fcem  to  furnifh  the  materials  for  the 
induration  of  the  new  (hell.  They  are  brought  in  great  numbers 
from  Poland  andRudb,  efpecially  from  the  province  of  Adracanj 
vhere  the  craw-fiih  are  either  bruifed  witli  wooden  mallets,  or 
bid  up  in  heaps  to  putrify,  when  the  fle(h  is  waflied  away  witli 
water,  and  the  (lones  picked  out. 

They  con(i[l  of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with  a  little  phof- 
phate  of  lime  and  gelatine.  The  quantity  of  the  two  lalt  is  too 
Jbnall^  and  their  a^ion  on  the  hving  body  too  incoi  (iderable  to 
■lake  any  confulerable  difference  in  medical  properties,  between 
tbefe  concretions  and  foft  carbonate  of  lime,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

Crab  (lones  arc  faid  by  moft  writers  on  the  materia  medica  to 
be  frequently  counterfeited  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  compoTi* 
tioiit  of  chalk  with  mucilaginous  fubdanceb.  This  piece  of  fraud, 
if  really  pra£lifed,  may  be  very  eafily  difcovered  :  the  counter^ 
£cits  wanting  the  leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon  breaking 
the  genuine ;  more  readily  imbibing  watery  adhering  to  the  tongue  *, 
and  diiTolviug  in  vinegar^  or  the  (Irongcr  vcids^  diluted  with  wa« 
tcXy  either  entirely,  or  not  at  all,  or  by  piecemeal  \  whiift  the  true 
crabs  (lones,  digelled  in  thefe  liquors,  became  Ml  and  tranfparent, 
their  original  form  remaining  the  fame,,  as  the  organizitiou  of  the 
gelatine  is  not  altered  by  the  acid. 

Off.prfp. — Cancorum  lapilli  prxparati.  Ed. 

Sp.  Cancer  Pacurus.     CteU.    Edm 

l*he  black-clawed  crab.    The  claws. 

Tins  fpecies  of  crab  inhabits  the  fea,  and  is  found  efpecially  in 
dic'North  fea.  Its  claws  are  yellow,  tipt  with  black,  and  in  every 
fetpefi  they  refemble  the  former  article. 

Off.  prep. — Cancrorum  chelx  ppt.  Land*  Dub.  Trocbifci  cret«| 
Loftd.    Pulv.  chel.  cane.  comp.  Land. 

CANEI.I.A  ALBA.     Land.  Ed.  Dub. 

IVil/d.g.  €)^2f/p,  i.  Dod€f:andria  MoncgyNia.-^itsit.  ord.  (Mr* 
racei€» 
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CiiidlaaUB. 

Qf<— Cortex.    The  boriu 

"fsB  omdla  alba^  or,  aa  the  DuWiii  college  named  it»  tho 
Wintenttia  caneUa,  ia  a  tall  ttiee,  which  ia  Yery  common  in  Ja« 
maica,  and  other  Weft^India  iflandB. 

The  cancUa  is  the  interior  bark»  £reed  firom.  the  efudermisy 
whidi-is  thin  and  lotwh^  and  dried  in  the  fliade.  There  are  two 
farts  ^f  canella  in  the  mops,  di&ring  from  each  other  in  the  length 
amd  tUckneis  of  the  quUk  :  they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame 
tiec^  the  thicker  being  tsdiea  uom  the  tmnk,  and  the  thinner 
from  the  branches*      » 

It  is  bronght  to  us  R^ed  up  in  long  quills,  thicker  than  cinna- 
BOO,  and  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a  whitiih  colour,,  light- 
k  inclining  to  ydow.  It  is  a  warm  pungent  aromatic^  not  of 
tne  B»il  a^ffceaUc  kind ;  nor  are  any  of  the  preparations  of'  it 
lery  grateral.  k  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  bark  of  the 
wuitera  aramatica* 

JfAiir9/iylr.«.CaneUa  alba  ia  fometimes  employed  where  a 
ftimulaot  to  the  ftomach  is  neceflary,  and  is  a  corricent  of 
articles.    It  ia  aUb  u£eful  as  covering  the  tafte  of  ibme 
ocfa'**'  aitides. 

Ofi  ^ry»  ■  ■'  Tiug«  gent*  comp.  £a* 

CAPSICUM  ANNUUM.  Ed.    Piper  InJicmm.  Lmd.  DiA. 


Cockfpur  pepper* 

9fl— Frttchia,  capfulx.    The  pod. 
HIS  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  South  America,  but  cult!« 
▼ated  in  large  quantities  in  our  Weft- India  iflands ;  and  it  will 
cren  ripen  its  fruit  in  this  climate. 

The  pods  of  this  fpecies  are  long,  pointed,  and  pendulous,  at 
firft  of  a  green  colour,  and  afterwards  of  a  bright  orange  red. 
Thejr  are  Shed  with  a  dryloofe  pulp,  and  contain  many  fmadl, 
flat,  kidney-fhaped  fe^ds.  The  tafteot  capficum  is  extremely  pun^ 
gent  and  acrimonious,  letting  the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire. 

The  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  I  find,  is  foluWe 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  is  not  volatile,  reddens  infufions  of  tum- 
fole,  add  is  precipitated  by  infufion  of  galls,  nitrate  of  mercury, 
muriate  of  merqury,  nitrate  of  filver^  fulphate  of  copper,  fnlphate 
of  zinc,  red  fulphate  of  iron  (but  not  blue  or  green),  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  potafs,  alum,  but  not  by  fulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic 
acid,  or  filicized  pouis. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  an  indifcriminate  mixture  of  the  powder  of 
the  dried  pods  of  many  fpectes  of  capGcum,  but  efpecialJy  of  the 
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capficum  frutefcens  or  bird  pepper,  which  U  the  hotteft  of  all. 
Cayenne  pepper,  as  it  conies  to  us  in  powder  from  the  W«ft  In- 
dies, changes  infufion  of  tumCoie  to  a  beautiful  green,  probably 
owing  to  the  muriate  of  foda,  which  is  always  added  to  it,  and 
red  oxide  of  kad,  with  which  it  is  faidto  be  mixed* 

Medical  ufi* — Thefe  peppers  have  been  chiefly  ufed  as  a  condi- 
ment. They  prevent  flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and  have  a 
warm  and  kindly  efledk  in  the  ftonaach^pofleilingalldievirtneaof 
the  oriental  fpices,  without,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  producing 
thofe  complunu  of  the  head  which  the  latter  are  ape  to  occafioo. 
An  abufe  of  them,  however,  is  fuppofcd  to  occafion  vificeral  ob» 
ftrudions,  efpecially  of  the  liver.  In  the  praiftice  of  medicioet 
they  conAitute  one  of  the  Cmpleft  and  ftrongcft  ftimulants  which 
can  be  introduced  into  the  itomach ;  their  action  not  being  fol- 
lowed  by  any  narcotic  efieds*  Dr.  Wright  (ays,  that  in  dropfi« 
cal  and  other  complaints,  where  chalybeates  are  indicated,  a  mimite 
portion  of  powdered  capficum  forms  an  excellent  addition,  and 
recommends  its  ufe  in  lethargic  afl^e^ons.  It  has  alfo  beenfuc- 
cefsfiilly  employed  as  a  gargle  in  cynanche  maligna,  refifting  the 
ufe  of  cinchona,  wine,  and  the  other  remedies  commonly  em^ 
ployed.  In  tropical  fevers,  coma  and  delirium  are  common  at- 
tendants ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  cauplafms  of  capficum  have  a  fpeedy 
and  happy  effc£t.  They  redden  the  parts,  but  feldom  Uifter, 
unlefs  when  kept  on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation^ 
the  diluted  juice  of  capficum  is  a  fovereign  remedy.  Dr.  Adair 
gave  fix  or  eight  grains  for  a  dofe,  made  into  pill^  or  prepared  a 
tindure,  by  digefting  half  an  ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a  pound  of 
alcohol,  the  dofe  of  which  was  one  or  two  dracmns  diluted  widi 
water. 

CARBO  LIGNI.    Ed. 

Charcoal  of  wdod. 

Charcoal,  as  it  is  commonly  prepared,  is  not  a  pure  oxide  of 
carbon,  but  contains  alfo  a  notable  proportion  of  hydrogen,  fiom 
which  it  may  be  purified  by  expofin^  it  for  ftme  time  to  a  (bong 
he^  Mlinch  direfts,  that  for  medical  ufe  it  be  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  as  long  as  anv  flame  ip» 
pears  on  removing  the  cover,  and  until  it  be  fiilly  red.  It  is  to 
be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  furnace,  the  upper  layer  of  the  powder 
to  be  removed,  and  the  rsmainder  to  be  fealed  accuratdy  np  in 
ounce  phials. 

Medical  i^— When  the  pneumatic  pathology  was  in  fa(hioo, 
and  phthyfis  and  fimiiar  difeafes  were  afcribed  to  hyper^oxygeoa* 
tion  of  the  fyftcmj  charcoal  was  (farongly  recommended  as  a  power- 
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fol  difoxygenizing  remedy,  and  cafes  of  its  faccefsful  employ- 
ment  are  eren  recorded.  From  its  acknowledged  cffcGtt  in  cox^ 
refttng  the  putridity  of  animal  fubftanccsi  ic  is  promote  that  the 
virtues  afcribed  to  it  of  preventing  the  putrid  eruflations  which 
take  place  in  fome  kinds  of  dyfpepfia  are  better  founded.  Tea 
graini  may  be  given  for  a  dole.  As  an  external  application^ 
powdered  charcoal  has  been  recommended  in  the  cure  of  in^ 
Aammatkm  from  external  caufes*  gangrene,  and  all  defcripttons 
of  fetid  ulcers.  The  good  cffcdts  of  charcoal,  or  burnt  breads 
ufed  as  a  tooth  powder,  in  correcting  the  bad  fmeli  which  the 
breath  fometimes  acquires  from  carious  teeth  are  undoubted. 

Pbarm.  ^^.-^-Murias  baryta,  Ed.  In  this  place  i^  will  not 
be  fuperfluous  to  notice  the  power  afcribed  to  charcoal  of  purify. 
ing  various  fetid  or  difcoloured  fluids.  Lowitz  found  that  it  de» 
(Iroyed  the  adventitious  colour  and  fmell  of  vinegar,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  alcohol,  fuper-tartrate  of  potafs,  and  other 
falta,  and  that  it  prevented  water  from  becoming  putrid  at  {ea» 
efpedally  when  afCfted  by  a  little  fulphuric  acid.  Meat  which 
has  acquired  a  maokilh,  or  even  putrid,  fmell,  is  alfo  (aid  to  be 
rendtred  perfe£Uy  fweet  by  nibbing  it  with  powdered  charcoal. 

CARBONAS. 

Cakbonate  is  a  generic  name  for  the  combinations  of  the  car« 
bonic  arid  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides. 

The  nature  of  thefe  fubftances  was  totally  unknown,  until 
the  year  I75^f  when  the.genius  of  Dr.  Black  at  once  removed  the 
veil,  and  difplayed  to  his  contemporaries  a  new  and  immenfe 
field,  in  which  the  moft  important  difcoveries  might  be  made  %- 
and  to  their  ardour  in  cultivating  it,  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre* 
fent  (late  of  chemical  knowledge. 

Before  the  brilliant  epoch  we  have  mentioned,  the  carbonates 
were  fuppofed  to  be  fimple  bodies ;  and  the  fa£l  of  their  acquir- 
ing new  and  cauftic  properties  by  the  a^lion  of  fire,  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  explained,  by  fuppofmg  that  the  particles  of  the  ore 
combined  with  them.  Dr.  Black,  however,  demonftrated  by 
proofs  which  carried  univerfal  conviction  along  with  them,  that 
cfacie  bodies  in  their  caultic  (late  are  fimple,  and  that  their  mild- 
ncfii  is  owing  to  their  being  combinad  with  an  acid,  16  wifichthe 
name  of  carbonic  is  now  given. 

The  moft  general  charX^lcr  of  the  carbonates  is,  their  effervcf- 
cing  violently  when  any  of  the  (tronger  acids  is  poured  upon 
diem.  TUs  pheoomenon  is  owing  to  thefe  acids  difplacingi  by 
their  greater  amnity,  the  carbonip  acid,  which  flies  off  in  chfc  form 
ef  a  gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  alfo  deprived  of  theif  carbonic  and^ 
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either  by  the  a£kion  of  heat  alone,  or  bv  heating  thfcm  whea  mix* 
cd  wi:h  charcoal,  which  decompofes  tae  carbonic  acid  by  com" 
bining  with  part  of  its  oxygea,  fo  that  both  the  acid  and  the 
charcoal  arc  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  divided  into  three  great  familieSy  the 
alkaline,  the  earthy,  and  the  metallic. 

Family  i .  The  alkaline  carbonates  have  a  urinous  tafte,  tin||e 
vegetable  blues  green,  and  are  foluble  in  water,  and  inficdvUe  m 
alcohol. 

Family  2.  The  earthy  carbonates  are  in£pid,  and  infoluble  in 
water,  but  foluble  in  water  farurated  with  carbonic  acid* 

Family  3  The  metallic  carbonates  fcarcely  di£Fer  in  appearance 
from  the  metallic  oxides. 

We  (hall  have  immediately  occafion  to  notice  fome  individuals 
of  each  of  thefe  families. 

CARBONAS  BARTTJE.  £^.    Barytis,  Terra  p^tuhrofs. 

Carbonate  of  baryta,  Barytes.     Heavy  fpar. 

Carbonated  Baryta  is  rarely  found  in  nature,  and  as  it  WM 
firft  difcovered  by  D«.  Withering,  Mr.  Werner  gave  it  the  name 
of  Witherite.  Its  colour  is  grey ifli- white,  fometimes  inclining  to 
milk  white,  and  fometimes  with  a  flight  tin^e  of  yellow,  flom  t 
mixture  of  iron,  feldom  greenifli,  often  inveited  with  a  red  ochsy 
cruft.  It  is  found  in  folid  mafles,  fometimes  filling  an  entire 
vein,  fometimes  interfperfed  with  fulphated  baryta,  'ftcquentlj 
rounded,  or  affetiiog  that  form,  leldom  cryllallizcd*  Tcsiurot 
fibrous  (  fra£iure|  conchoidal  i  fragments,  long  fplintera  1  fp^cific 
gravity,  4.3  to  4.338.  Although  it  has  no  ienfible  uftc»  it  k 
poi(bIloll^.  In  medicine  it  is  only  ufedfor  preparing  the  muriate 
of  baryta.  It  is  found  at  Anglefark  in  Lancafliire,  at  Aifton* 
moor  in  Cumberland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Sweden,  but  ti  not 
common. 

According  tp  difforcnt  analyfis,  its  conftituents  arc. 

Acid.  Bsnrtt-  Water. 

Withering, 

Peiietier,  22         4-         62         4>  l( 

Kirwan, 

Fourcri>y, 

C.^RBONAS  CALCIS.  Ed.    Creta.  Land.  DtA.  •"'    ' 

Carbonated  lime.     Chalk* 

This  is  the  mod  common  of  all  minerab,  is  fouB4  undfr  % 
great  variety  of  fonns,  and  has  various  nameb,  as  chaik,  luneAooi^ 
marble,  fpar*    In  form  it  is  either  amorphous^  ftaia^icilj  a* 
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cryftallized.  When  amorphous,  its  texture  n  either  foliated, 
ftriated,  granular,  or  eanhy.  The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals 
is  a  rhomboidal  parallelopiped .  Hardnefs>  liiftre,  and  tranfparc  tcjt, 
irahi*iis  :  when  tranfparcm,  it  caufes  double  refra£tion  ;  fpecinc 
gravity  from  a.315  to  2.78;  colour,  when  pure,  white;  cffcr^ 
▼efces  Tiolcnrly  with  muriatic  acid,  and  diflblves  in  it  entirely,  or 
nearly  (b,  forming  a  colourlefs  folution. 

Itt  different  varieties  may  be  arranged  under, 

I.  Creta  alba.     Soft  carbonate  of  lime.     Chalk. 

1.  Marmor  atbum^     Indurated  carbonate  of  lime.     Marble* 

They  contain  about  45  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  55  of  lime. 

In  medicine  it  is  given  to  correct  acicHty  in  the  primx  visSt 
cfpecially  when  accompanied  with  loofenefs.  Powdered  chalk  has 
been  externally  applied  with  fuccefs  to  fcalds  and  bums. 

'  ^ff.  /ri]^.— -Aqua  aeriK  fixi,  Dmb.  Aqua  fuper*carb.  pot.  Ei. 
Dmh,  Cfirboiias  ammon.  Ed.  Lond.  Dui.  Aqua  fupcr-carb.  am- 
nion. £d»  lAiuL  Duk  Garb,  calcis,  ppt.  Ed.  Lond.  DuB,  So- 
lotio  muriatis  calcis,  Sd.  Potio  carbonatis  calcis,  Ed.  Lond. 
Dwk.  Trochifci  car b.  calc.  Ed.  Lond.  Pah.  earb.  calc.  cump. 
Ed..  Lutd.  Puhr.  ciet.  eomp.  cum  opio,  Land.  Puly.  chelar. 
cancr.  corop.  Lond^ 

CARBONAS  POTASSiB  IMPURUS.  Ed.  Gneres  dowel, 
kit*  Lomd.  Duk,     ji&aiifamm  vtgetabik.     Lixiva. 

Pearl  aflies.  Potaihes.  Impure  carbonate  of  potafs.  Fixed 
fCgrtable  alkalL 

Thb  potaOics  of  commerce  are  fent  to  us  from  the  (hores  of 
dMS  fiultic^iid  from  America.  They  are  prepared  by  Hxiviatine 
the  aflics  of  vegetables  in  barrel!,  firft  with  cold  and  then  with 
hot  water,  filtering  the  ley,  and  evaporating  it  to  drynefs  in  an 
iron  pot.  In  this  ftate  thej  ftili  contain  (bm^  vegetaUe  matter, 
not  perfeAly  incinerat#d,  which  gives  them  a  brown  or  black 
colour.  To  deftroy  this,  and  render  their  colour  purer,  they  are 
anin  bomt  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  They  now  get  the  name 
of  pearl  aAies ;  bot  even  yet  they  are  very  impure,  and  often  con* 
Cain  tbe  fulnhatcs'of  potat's  and  of  lime,  and  the  muriate  of  potafs* 
They  aie  alfo  frequently  adulterated  with  vegetable  afhes,  fand, 
and  Ittlphate  of  potafs.  The  afhes  are  detected  by  their  difficult 
and  unperfeA  folnrioni  the  fand,  by  tbe  precipitation  of  (ilicain 
agchtinoQS  form  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  the  fulphate  of 
potafc  by  its  crjftalliaacion.  All  vegetables  which  grow  at  a  dif- 
aence  from  the  lea  afibrd  potafiiesby  incineration  :  herbs  give  the 
lageft  pvoportion,  then  the  leaves  of  trees,  then  (hrubs,  and  wood^ 
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die  leaft.  It  formerly  had  the  name  of  Fixed  Vef^etable  Aikali ; 
)mt  it  is  alfo  JFound,  though  much  more  fparioglyy  both  in  the 
ammal  and  minei'al  kiogdoma. 

Vauqoeiiji  Eas  given  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  pare  potafs,  and 
of  heterogenous  iitatters,  contained  in  1x52  pans  of  the  difibrcnt 
potaflies  of  commerce. 

Potiii.       Sulphate    Muriate     Infolnble       CarK  acid 
ofpoiala.    ofpotafi.    tefidasni.     aodwater. 

Ruflian  potafhesy      772  65  5  56  254 

American  do.            857  X45  20  2  119 

Pearl  aflics,               754  80  4  6  308 

Potaflies  of  Trcres,  720  165  44  24  199 

Daiiizic  aflieSy           603  152  14  79  304 

PoraQies  of  Vofges,  444  148  510  34  304 

The  potafs  was  eflimated  by  the  quantity  of  diluted  nitrous  add 
faturutrd  by  it ;  the  fuiphate  of  potafs  by  the  precipitate  formed 
Mrith  nitrate  of  baiyta  -,  ami  the  muriate  of  potafs  by  that  fotmed 
with  nitrate  oi  filver. 

All  thefe  different  potaflies,  except  the  lafl,  may  be  purified 
filfliciently  for  phannaceutieal  purpofes,  by  lixiviating  them  with 
a  fmall  proportion  of  cold  water,  and  evaporating  the  ley  to  dry- 
xiefs  in  an  iron  pot. 

Medical  nje, — Carbonate  of  potafs  is  ufed  in  form  of  lotion,  in 
rachhic  and  fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  as  a  (limulant  to  the  in- 
nftive  ftate  of  the  YefTels  in  certain  ulcers.  It  is  ufed  internally  as 
a  diaphoretic  or  diuretic,  and  of  late  in  calculous  complaints ;  but 
its  continued  ufe  feldom  fails  to  injure  the  conftitution,  or  the 
inteftinal  canal. 

Vfflprep. — Carbonas  potaflsc,  Ed.  Land.  Dmi.  Alcohol  ammo- 
ntai.   L$nd.  Dub.    Spirit  ammofl.  foetid.  Lond* 

CARBONAS  SODiE  IMFURUS.  Ed.  Baril/a.  load.  Dub. 
Impure  carbonate  of  foda.  Barilla.  Fixed  mineral  alkali* 
Soda  is  a  very  common  mineral  produdion.  It  is  the  bafis  of 
fea  ialt ;  and  combined  with  carbonic  acid^  it  is  found  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary,  Hungary,  &c.  and 
is  cbtained  by  the  incineration  of  marine  vegeubles,  cfpccially 
the  falfola  foda  and  kali,  the  falicomia  hcrbacea,  &c.  The  Spa- 
niards even  cultivate  tl.elc  in  fah  marflies  for  the  fake  of  theibda. 
After  being  cut  down,  they  arc  dried  like  bay.  A  deep  pit  is 
then  prepared,  and  a  bundle  or  two  of  the  dried  vegetables  fct  on 
fire  arc  thrown  into  it.  When  well  kindled,  other  bundles  are 
thrown  in  until  the  pit  is  filled.  When  the  incineration  is  com- 
pleted, the  foda  is  found  in  the  bottom,  caked  into  m  folid  ma(flb 
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which  is  worked  like  1  ftony  fubftancc.  When  good,  it  b  firm, 
hard,  heavy,  dry,  fenorons,  fpongy«  and  internally  of  a  blue  co- 
lour mixed  with  white  fpots,  does  not  deliquefce,  emits  no  un- 
pieafant  fmell  on  ibintion,  and  docs  not  leave  a  large  proportion 
of  infoluble  matter.  Incinerated  foda  is  mixed  with  potafh, 
muriate  of  foda,  and  other  faline  matters  \  mineral  foda  with 
clay  and  other  earthy  fubftances.  The  Egyptian  feda  was  reckon- 
ed the  bed ',  then  the  Spaniih  (barilla) ;  afterwards  the  Cartha- 
ginian ;  and  that  prepared  from  diflerent  fpecies  of  fuci  (kelp),  is 
the  worft. 

But  all  thefe  carbonated  fodas  are  inferior  in  purity  to  thofe 
now  mannfaAured  in  Britain,  by  decoropoiing  the  fu^hate  of 
foda. 

That  commonly  ufed,  is  obtsuned  by  the  bleachers  as  arefiduum 
in  their  method  of  preparing  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  by  decoin- 
poCog  muriate  of  feda  with  ful^uric  acid  and  the  black  oxide  of 
manganefe. 

The  folphate  of  ibda  is  decompofed^ 

I.  By  carbonate  of  pota&.  Mr.  Accum  lias  defcribed  the 
manipulations  of  this  mode.  A  boiling,  cpncfinjtrated  fo- 
lation  of  abopc  f6o  pounds  of  AiYipric4i>  pQtaflieais  Jadled 
into  a  boiling  folution  of  500  pounds  of.;  fulphate  of  .foda, 
agitated  togicher,  and  the  whole  q^i€kly,  heated  to  ebuU 
ittion*  It  is  then  drawn  off  into  leaden  ciftems,  lined  with 
thick  (heet«lead,  and- allowed  to  cool  in.  a  teinpcrature 
which  ibould  not  exceed  55^. 

The  fluid  m  then  drawn  off,  and  the  mafs  of  filt  wa(hed 
with  cold  water,  to  free  it  frqm  impurities,  and  again  put 
into  the  boiler  with  clean  iirater.  This  fccond  folution  is 
alfo  evaporated  at  a  low  heat,  as  long  as  any  pellicles  of 
fulphate  of  potafs  form  on  its  furface,  and  fall  to  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  fluid.  The  fire  14  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
fluid  ladled  out  into  the  ciftern  to  cryftatlize,  U nlefs  the 
fluid  be  allowed  to  cool  pretty  low  before  it  i^  removed 
to  cryftallize,  the  fait  obtained  will  contain  fuiphatc  of 
pota£i« ' 

a.  By  acetate  of  lime.  The  acetous  acid  for  this  purpofe  is 
obtained  by  diftillation  from  iprood^  during  its  converfion 

.  into  charocKiL 

3.  By  litharge  or  fub-acctate  of  lead.  Very  pure  carbonate 
of  foda  is  prepared  by  this  procefs  in  the  vicinity  of  £din- 
boigh. 

4.  By  decompoGng  the  fulphuric  acid  by  charcoal.  About 
500  cwr.  of  fulphate  of  foda,  and  100  cwt.  of  charcoal 
are  ground  together,  and  the  mixture  expofcd  in  a  rever- 
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beratorf  fnraaoe  until  it  heoomei  ptftf*  b  it  then  tran£. 
fienrcd  into  large  caiks,  and  lixiriated.  The  ley  i.  after- 
wards evaporated  and  cryftallized.  By  this,  or  a  iimilar 
prooefii,  very  pore  carbonate  of  foda  it  manufa&iired  in 
the  weft  of  Scotland. 

On  the  continent,  muriate  of  foda  it  fiHnetimet  deooipofed  by 
potafs,  and  ibmetiinei  by  Ume. 

Carbonate  of  foda  is  an  article  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
many  manufa£lures. 

Mtdicai  u/e.'^In  medicine,  itpbflfcfles  fimibr  TirtueB  with  the 
carbonace  of  potafs  $  and  from  its  cryftalliaabtUty  and  effloref- 
cence  when  expofed  to  the  air,  it  is  preferable  to  it,  becaufe  its 
-dofe  may  be  more  aocurately  afcertathed^  and  it  may  be  fffcn 
cilbrr  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  up  into  pills. 

Of.  prifp^r-'^CuhcaaaLM  fodx,  JSd.  Lead.  IhA. 

CARDAMINE  PRATENSIS.  EJ.     Cariafrnna  Imi. 
Willd.  g.  1257.  j^.  19.    Tetradjnamia  Siiiquofa, — Nat  ord.  SU 

Xadies  fmock.  ' 

Qlf.— Petalum,  folium.    The  petals  and  leaves. 

£adie8  Smock  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  meadow- 
■srounds,  fends  forth  purplifii  flowers  in  the  fpring ;  and  in  its 
lenfible  qualities  refembles  ^^Jifymhnum  nafturtium. 

Medical  ufe. — Long  ago  it  was  employed  as  a  diuretic;  and  it 
has  been  again  introduced  in  nervous  difeafesi  as  epilepfy,  hyfte- 
ria,  chorea,  afthma,  &c.  A  drachm  or  two  of  the  powder  is 
given  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  has  little  fenfiUe  operariouj  ex- 
cept that  it  fometimes  afts  as  a  diaphoretic. 

CARUM  CARUI.  Ed.     Carui.  Dub.     Caruon.  Lmd. 

Wiltd. gSi6u^.  I.  Pentandria  DIgynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbel' 
hU. 

Caraway. 

Of. — Semen.     The  feeds. 

Caraway. is  a  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  with  ut 
in  gardens,  both  for  culinaiy  and  medicinal  ufe.  The  feeds  have 
an  aromatic  fmell,  and  warm  pungent  tafte. 

Med.  1^.— They  are  employed  as  a  ftomachic  and  carminative 
in  flatulent  colics  and  the  Inie. 

Of.  prep. — Ol.  volat.  Lond.  Dub.  Spiritus,  Ed.  Lcml.  Dyb. 
Deco£k.  anth.  nob.  Ed.  Tinft.  cardamom i  comp.  L^nd.  Duh. 
Tinft.  fen.  Lond.  Dub.    Confe6L  opiat  Lond.   Eroplaft  cumini. 
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CARTOPHILLUS  AROMATICUS«    See  EUGENIA. 

CASSIA. 

jyUid.  g.  813.   DuMttdrU  Montgynia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Imtemtacca. 

Sp.  18.  Cassia  Fistula.  Ed.     Syn.  Cafftajl/lularis.  Zend.  Dub. 

dal&a  tree. 

Of, — trudius,  pulpa.     The  fruit  and  pulp. 

T1118  tree  u  iodigenous  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated 
in  Jamaica.  It  rifes  to  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  long  flower 
fpikes,  with  yellow  papilionaceous  bloflbms. 

Its  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  dlameteri  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  :  the  outiide  is  a  hard  brown  bark,  the  in* 
fide  is  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody  plates,  covered  with  a  fofc 
black  pulp,  of  a  fweetifti  tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  acrimony. 
There  are  two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  (hops;  one  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from  the  We(l»(Gaffia  Javanica?)  The 
canes  or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally  largc^  rough,  thick-rhind- 
ed,  and  tne  pulp  naufeous ;  thofe  of  the  former  are  lefs,  fmoothcr, 
the  pulp  blacker,  and  of  a  fweeter  tafte ;  this  fort  is  preferred  to 
the  other.  Such  pods  (hould  be  chofcn  as  are  weighty,  new, 
and  do  nor  make  a  rattling  noife,  from  the  feeds  being  loole  with- 
in them,  when  (haken.  The  pulp  (houki  be  of  a  bright,  (hining, 
black  colour,  and  have  a  fweet  tafte,  neither  harfli,  which  hap- 
pens from  the  fruit  being  gathered  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe, 
nor  fourift),  which  it  is  apt  to  become  upon  keeping,  ndt  at  all 
mouldy,  which,  from  its  being  kept  in  damp  cellars»  or  moiften- 
cd,  in  order  to  increafe  its  weight,  it  is  very  fubje£t  to  be. 
Greateft  part  of  the  pulp  diflblves  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol  \ 
and  may  be  extra£ted  from  the  pod  by  either.  The  (hops  em- 
ploy water,  boiling  the  bruifed  pod  therein,  and  afterwards  eva- 
porating the  folutaon  to  a  due  confiftence. 

Aiid.t^.^'Tht  pulp  of  caiEa,  from  its  faccharine  and  extraQ- 
ive  conftituents,  is  a  gentle  laxative  medicine,  and  is  frequently 
given,  in  a  dofe  of  fome  drachms,  in  coftive  habits.  Some  direct 
a  dofe  of  two  ounces,  or  more,  as  a  cathartic,  in  inflammatorr 
cafes,  where  the  more  acrid  purgatives  are  improper  -,  bat  in  tlieie 
Urge  quantities  it  generally  excites  naufea,  produces  flatulence, 
and  fometimes  gripmcs  of  the  bowels,  efpectally  if  the  caflia  be 
not  of  a  very  good  kmd :  thefe  efFeAs  may  be  prevented  by  the 
adfUtion  of  arorottics,  and  by  exhibiting  it  in  a  liquid  form. 

Of.  prep. — ^Pulpa  exprefia,  Ed.  Lond.  Elcft.  Ed.  Lond.  Dtd^ 
EieBt.  fennz,  Ed.  Lmi. 

Sp.  24.  Cassia  Senna.  Ed.    Sytt.  Senna.  Land.  Dtih. 

Senna. 

0/; ^Folium.    The  leaves. 
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This  fpecirs'of  caflia  is  annual,  although  in  its  mode  of  growth 
it  refembles  a  (hnib,  and  fends  out  hollow  woodY  ftcms.  to  the 
height  of  four  feet.  It  grows  principally  in  Upper  Egypt,  from 
whence  the  leaves  are  brought,  dried,  and  picked  from  the  ftalks, 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  imported  into  Europe.  They 
are  of  an  oblong  figure,  (harp-pomted  at  the  ends,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  not  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a  Hrely  yel^pw- 
iOi  green  colour,  a  faint,  not  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  fub- 
acrid,  bitteriih,  naufeous  tafte.  Some  inferior  forts  are  broaghc 
from  other  places :  thcfc  may  eafily  be  dininguiflicd  by  their  bemg 
either  narrower,  longer,  and  (harper  pointed,  from  Mocha ;  or 
larger,  broader,  and  round-pointed,  with  fmall  prominent  veiiv;, 
from  Italy ;  or  large  and  obtufe,  of  a  frefh  green  colour,  without 
any  yellow  cad,  from  Tripoli. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  reje£l  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of 
fenna,  as  cauCng  gripes  and  pains  in  the  bowels ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  prejudice,  for  both  leaves  and  pedicles  ad  in  the  veiy  fame 
way.  Keumann  from  480  parts  of  fenna  got  143  alcoholic  er- 
traa,  and  afterwards  140  watery;  and  inverfely,  245  waterr, 
and  only  28  alcoholic,  fo  that  it  feems  to  confift  chiefly  of  mnct- 
lage  and  extractive* 

Medical  ufe. — Senna  is  a  very  ufeful  cathartic,  operating  mild- 
ly, and  yet  effcdlually  -,  and,  if  judiciouflv  dofed  and  managed, 
rarely  occafioning  the  ill  confequences  wnich  too  frequently  fol- 
low the  exhibition  of  the  (Ironger  purges.  The  only  inconveni- 
encies  complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its  being  apt  to  gripe^  and 
its  naufeous  flavour. 

Thefe  are  bed  obviated  by  adding  to  the  fenna  fome  aromatic 
fubdance,  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  &c.  and  by  facilitating  its  opera- 
tion by  drinking  plentifully  of  any  mild  diluent. 

Senna  may  be  given  in  fubdance  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
drachm,  but  it  b  rather  too  bulky,  and  it  is  tlierefore  better  to 
divide  it  into  two  dofes,  and  to  take  one  half  at  nipht,  and  the 
other  in  the  morning.  It  is  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form 
of  infufion,  which  is  generally  made  by  pouring  about  fix  ounces 
of  boiling  water  upon  from  two  to  fix  drachms  of  fenna  leaves  in 
a  tea-pot,  and  lettmg  it  dand  about  an  hour.  Senna  ought  oerer 
to  be  ordered  in  deco£lion,  Gren  fays,  becaufe  it  becomes  per- 
feftly  inert,  from  the  total  difiipation  of  the  naufeous  and  vola- 
tile principle  on  which  its  purgative  effects  depend.  The  tinc- 
ture, on  account  of  the  menUruum,  cannot  be  given  in  dofes  large 
enough  to  purge. 

Off.  prep. — Infufum  fenn:i;,  Lztid.  i)../'.  Inf.  fcnnx  tart.  LttfJ. 
Inf.  tamarindi  cum  fenna.  ZsV.  Svrnpu.;  mann«x,  Dub.  LisA. 
fcmi.  comp.  Ed,  Lo-  ',  D::b.  EIccl.  Ed.  Lend.  Dub.  Extraft,  £/. 
.^ond.  P:.!'     Tiilv.  o»nip.  A. ../. 
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CASTOR  nBER.    Ed. 

Mamvttilui  Rvdentiay  Cuvier. 

Off, — Materia  in  folliculis  prope  anum  collefla,  Caftoreum 
cli£l.:,  Ed.  'Cadorenm  Rofficum,  Dub.  Materia  in  foHiculo 
propc  anunfi  fito  collegia,  Lond. 

Tbe  Bearer.  Caftor.  Tht  fubftance  coUeflcd  in  the  follicles 
near  the  anus. 

The  beaver  is  ftrongly  charafterized  by  its  flat,  horizontal, 
fcaly  tail.  It  is  an  amphibious  animal,  and  is  found  in  the  nortli- 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  Ada,  and  America,  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  In  inhabited  countries  it  is  a  foliiary  flothful  ani- 
mal, but  in  defen  regions  it  lives  in  fociety;  the  remarkable  man- 
ners of  which,  and  the  immenfe  \x'orks  effected  by  the  united  la. 
bours  of  all  the  individuals  of  their  republic,  have  rendered  the 
natural  hiftory  of  this  animal  familiar  to  every  one.  In  both 
fexes,  between  the  anus  and  pudendum,  there  are  four  follicles, 
of  ao  oblong  (hape,  fmaller  above,  and  larger  below,  formed  of  a 
tough  membrade,  almod  refcmbling  leather.  The  two  largeft 
and  tindermoft  of  thefe,  which  are  alfo  conne£bed,  and  lie  paral- 
lel and  clofe  to  each  other,  contain  an  oily  fluid  fecretion,  which 
is  tbe  fubftance  known  bv  the  name  of  Caftor.  It  is  preferred 
by  cutting  out  the  entire  nags,  and  drying  them  in  the  fmokc. 

The  bed  caflor  comes  from  Ruflia,  Pruflia,  and  Poland.  The 
cods  (hould  be  dry,  gibbous,  roundifli,  heavy,  folid,  and  611ed 
with  a  IbEd  fubftance  contained  in  membranous  cells,  fome- 
what  tough,  but  brittle,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  of  a  peculiar, 
dilagreeable,  narcotic  fmell,  and  a  naufeo^s,  bitter,  acrid  tafte. 
The  Canadian  caftor  is  of  an  inferior  quality;  the  cods  are 
fmaller,  thin,  oblong,  and  much  corrugated,  and  the  caftor  it* 
felt  has  much  Icfs  fmell  and  tafte :  what  is  very  old,  quite  black, 
and  almoft  deftitute  of  fmell  and  tafte,  is  unfit  for  ufe,  as  well  as 
the  coanterfeited  caftor,  which  is  a  mixture  of  various  gummy 
refins  and  other  fubftances,  with  a  little  real  caftor,  artificially  in- 
terfpeifed  with  membranes,  and  ftufitrd  into  the  fcrotum  of  a  goat. 
This  impofition  is  eafily  dctefled,  by  the  weaker  degree  of  its  fmell 
and  tafte,  by  chemical  analyfis,  and  even  by  mere  externa!  exa- 
i^ination ;  ior  to  the  real  bags,  the  two  fmaller  and  upper  follicles, 
fiUed  with  a  fatty  matter,  are  always  attached. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  of  caftor  140  alcoholic  extract', 
and  afterwards  80  watery,  inveri'ely,  140  watery,  and  20  alco- 
holic. The  firft  alc^olic  extra£^  retained  the  whole  flavour  of 
the  caiior,  as  none  of  it  role  in  dilHllation  with  the  alcohol.  The 
diftiiltd  water,  on  the  contrar)',  contained  the  whole  flavour,  and 
chc  watery  txtradt  wab  merely  bitter.  Cartheufcr  obtained  from 
it  a  volatile  oil  by  diftillation. 
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Medical  tt^.— Caftor  is  an  excellent  antifpafmodic*     It  U  fcry 
little  \  eating,  and  afis  particularly  on  the  uterine  fyftem. 
It  is  given  with  advantage^ 

1.  In  typhoid  fevers. 

2.  In  Ipafhiodic  difeafes,  efpecially  In  hyfteria  and  epilepfyy 

and  in  cafes  of  difficult  parturition,  from  a  fpaimodic 
contradlion  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  after  the  mem- 
branes have  bur  (I. 
3*  In  amenorrhoea. 

It  is  exhibited  mod  advantageoufly  in  the  form  of  powder»  in 
doles  of  from  lo  to  20  grains,  and  in  clyfters,  to  a  drachm*  Di- 
luted alcohol  extracts  its  virtues ;  therefore  it  m.fv  be  alfo  Riven 
io  the  form  of  tin£bure.  But  its  exhibition  in  tne  form  of  cx- 
tra£t  or  dcco£tion  is  improper. 

Off.  prep. — ^Tinft.  £rf.  Land.  Dub. 

CENTAUREA  BENEDICTA.     Ed.     Carduus  BimiiHus. 

Wtlid.g.  ^SaS.^.  89.  Syngenrfia  Pofygamia/ruftrama.^^TSM* 
ord.  Con^ofitit  capitate. 

Blefled  Thiftk.  ^ 

Off* — Herba,  folium.    The  leaves  or  phnt. 

Tbis  is  an  annual  planty  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  iflands,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  add  perfefts 
its  feeds  in  the  autumn^  The  herb  (hould  be  gathered  when  in 
flower,  quickly  dried,  and  kept  in  a  very  dry  airy  place,  to  pre- 
vent its  rotting,  or  growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
The  leaves  have  a  penetrating  bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong  or  verr 
dmrable,  accompanied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  from  wbich 
they  are  in  a  great  meafure  freed  by  keeping.  Water  eztraAst 
in  a  little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more  gratefid 
parts  of  thib  plant ;  if  the  digeftion  be  continued  for  fom^  hoilrs» 
the  difagrceable  parts  are  taken  up.  A  ftrong  decoAion  is  very 
naufeous  and  oflenfive  to  the  ftomach.  Rcftified  ijpirit  pint  a 
very  pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which  remains  uninjured  in  die  ez* 
trad. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  270  alcobolici,  and  afterwards 
3pd  watery  extradi  j  and  inverfely,  6oc  watery,  and  60  alc<diblic. 

Jlifd  ufe. — ^The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to  be  little  known  ill 
the  prefent  pradice.  The  naufeous  decoAion  is  fometimes  nfed  10 
provoke  vomiting,  and  a  ftrong  infofion  to  promote  the  operation 
of  other  emetics.  But  this  elegant  bitter,  wnen  freed  from  the  of* 
fenlive  parts  of  the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other 
purpofes.  Excellent  cfFcds  have  been  frequently  experienced  from 
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a  flight  infafion  of  carduuSi  in  lofs  of  appetite,  where  the  fto« 
aacn  was  injured  by  irregularities.  A  ftronger  infufion,  made 
in  cold  or  warm  water,  it  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  ktpc 
warm,  occaGont  a  plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  the  fecretions  m 
fcoeral* 

The  extraft  prepared,  by  evaporating  the  ezprefled  juice,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
moaldy»  has  been  ftrongly  recommended  in  the  catarrh  of  chil- 
dren* 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo  confiderably  bitter,  and  have 
been  fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame  intention  as  the  leaves* 

CEPHAEUS  IPECACUANHA*    J^cacuania.    Lend.    Ed 

WilU.  g.  357,  Jficiii  aava.  Pentandria  Monogjma.^^^zt.  ord. 
Jiggngau. 

Ipecacoan. 

<^.~Radiz.    The  root 

Ipscacuam,  in  the  language  of  South  America,  means  vomit* 
ing  root,  and  is  applied  to  various  vegetables  which  poflefs  that 
|»rq>eny  in  any  remarkable  degree )  hence  the  cdnfufion  and  con« 
tnuUAions  which  have  long  prevailed  concerning  the  plant  which 
fiimiflies  our  officinal  Ipecacuan :  but  this  conf uGon  is  increafed 
by  icveral  varieties  of  Ipecacuan  being  found  in  the  (hops. 

I  ft.  The  aih-coioured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacuan,  is  a  (mall  wrinkled 
looty  bene  and  contorted  into  a  great  variety  of  (igures,  brought  over 
in  (hoTt  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular  fiflurea,  quite 
«lown  to  a  imall  white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of 
•ach  piece :  the  cortical  part  is  oompaA,  brittle,  looks  fmooth  and 
fefioottsupon  breaking :  it  has  very  little  fmell;  the  tafte  is  bit^ 
tchfli  and  fttbacrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of 
niiicila|{e.  This,  according  to  Mutis,  is  obtained  from  the  Pfy«« 
eocria  eaetica,  and  is  that  commonly  ufed. 

2d,  The  brown  ipecacuan  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat  more  wrinkled 
tl.an  the  foregoing ;  its  bark  is  of  a  brown  or  blacki(h  colour  witb« 
outy  and  white  within ;  this  is  brought  from  Brazil,  ^^nd  is  the  toot 
of  a  c^haelis,  which  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  moift  (hady  fitua« 
tions.  A  com(>iete  monography  of  it,  and  an  excellent  plate,  were 
pttbliibcdg  in  die  fi&ih  volume  of  the  Tran(adions  of  the  Linnsean 
Socselj,  by  Ptoteflbr  Brotero,  who  calls  it  the  Callicocca  Ipecacu« 
anha  \  but  the  genos  Callicocca  has  been  united  by  Willdenow  with 
thmt  of  Cephaelis,  to  which  we  have  therefore  referred  it.  The  plate 
of  Brotero  Gorrciponds  wuh  that  pubh(hed  in  Woodvdlc's  Medical 
Botany,  vol.  iii,  from  a  plant  fent  in  fpirits  from  Brazil  by  Govec* 
nor  Poilipi  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banksj  but  which  unfortunately  was  not 
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in  flovf r,  and  alfo  with  the  rude  draught  of  Pifo,  who  firft  ex- 
amtned  it.  It  has  been  fometimes  obfervedi  even  in  a  fmall  dofe, 
to  produce  violent  efTedb. 

3d9  The  white  fort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinUesi  and  no  percept 
tible  bittcrnefs  in  tafte.  It  is  probably  the  root  of  a  viola.  Though 
taken  in  a  large  dofe,  it  has  fcarcely  any  cffeBt  at -all. 

Befides  thefe,  the  name  of  Ipecacnan  is  given  to  various  fpecies 
of  Cynanchum,  Afcfepias,  Euphorbia,  Dorftenia,  and  Ruellia. 
With  regard  to  their  comparative  ftrengths,  Decandolle  fays,  that 
vomiting  is  produced  by  2 a  grains  of  the  Cynanchum  Ipecacu- 
anha, 24  of  the  Pfycotria  emetica,  60  ro  72  of  the  Viola  calce- 
olaria, and  one  to  three  drachms  of  the  Viola  Ipecacu.inha. 

Ipecacuan  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of 

laft  century,  and  an  account  of  it  publifhed  about  the  fame  time 

by  Pifo ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  ufe  till  about  (he  year 

1686,  when  Helvetius,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XTV,  in- 

,  troduced  it  into  pradiice. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  1440  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
1880  watery  extra£i;  and  inverfely,  2400  watery,  and  600  alco- 
holic* I  find  that  the  tindure  of  ipecacuan  does  not  redden  in- 
fufion  of  lithmus,  or  precipitate  a  iolution  of  gelatin  )  that  it  is 
precipitated  by  water,  by  red  fulphate  of  ironi  and  readily  acquires 
a  green  colour  from  excefs  of  the  chalybeate  ;  and  by  infufion  of 
gall  nuts.  According  to  Dr.  Irvine,  tne  waterv  folution  is  more 
emetic  than  the  alcoholic,  the  deco^ion  than  tlie  diftilled  water, 
and  the  cortical  than  the  ligneous  part.  Others  have  foand,  that 
the  refinouB  part  is  more  apt  to  a£l  upon  the  inteftinat  canal,  and 
to  operate  by  ftool.  By  long  continued  boiling,  it  becomes  al- 
moft  inert ;  and  the  emetic  property  of  ipecacuan  is  moft  efit A- 
ually  counterafled  by  means  of  the  acetic  acid,  infemuch  that 
thirty  grains  of  the  powder  taken  in  two  ounces  ci  vinegar,  pro- 
duced only  fome  loofe  llools. 

From  tnefe  experiments  it  evidently  appears,  that  ipecacuan 
contains  cinchonin  and  a  refin,  and  that  its  emetic  property  does 
not  depend  upon  the  latter,  although  we  can  fcarcely  attribute  it 
to  the  former,  as  in  other  fubllances  it  does  not  maniieft  any 
emetic  property.  It  is  therefore  probably  owing  to  fome  other 
principle  foluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Me  J.  life, — The  primary  eiFe£t  of  ipecacuan  is  that  of  ftimu« 
laring  the  ftomach.  If  the  dofe  be  lufficientlv  large,  U  excifes 
vomiting,  by  inverting  the  periftaltic  motion  0/  the  ftomach  and 
duodenum ;  in  a  fmaller  dofe  it  only  produces  naufea,  and  oper- 
ates by  ftool,  and  in  Hill  fmaller  dofes  it  gently  ftimulates  the 
ilomach,  iocreafes  the  appetite,  and  facilitates  digeftion.  Its 
fccondary  efieds  depend  on  ths  fympathy  of  other  parta  with 
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the  ftouMidi;  and  in  this  way  only  can  wc  explain  its  aftion  as  an 
antifpafiaM>dic»  diaphoretic,  ezpe£iorant»andin  checking  hxmorr- 
hagies.  Its  benencial  efi^s,  in  fome  cafes,  alfo  feem  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  general  cnncuffion  gifen  to  the  whole  fyftcm  during 
the  a£Hon  of  Yomiting. 

Ipecacuan,  properly  adminiftered,  often  proves  ferviceablc, 

1,  In  intermittent  fevers.    It  has  frequently  fucceeded  in 

flopping  thefcj  when  given  about  an  houir  before  an 
acceflion  was  expedied,  and  alfo  when  given  fo  as  to 
produce  vomiting  at  the  time  of  an  acceihoni  or  at 
the  end  of  dbe  cold  ftage. 

2.  In  continued  fevers.    We  have  never  feen  more  decid- 

edly beneficial  efie^  from  the  ufe  of  any  medicine 
whatever,  than  from  the  exhibition  of  ipecacuan  in  the 
commencement  of  typhus  fever.  An  emetic,  fucceed* 
ed  by  a  diaphoretic  regimen,  when  adminiftered  fuf-- 
fidently  early  in  this  difeafe,  very  frequently  cuts  it 
ihon  at  once  j  and  when  it  fails  in  this  defirable  ob« 
je£l,  it  always  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  progrefs 
of  the  fever. 

3.  In  inflanmiatory  dUeafes.  rheumatifin,  bubo,  fwelled  tef- 

ticlc. 

4.  In  exanthematous  difeafes,  when  the  eruption  is  difppfed 

CO  recede* 

5,  In  hsnnorrhagies,  when  given  in  naufeating  dofes. 

6,  lu  profluvia,  efpeciaUy  in  dyientery,  fo  much  fo,  that 

it  was  formerly  efteemed  a  fpecific  againft  that  dif- 
eafe. But  Cullen  attributes  its  good  effedls,  in  this 
Miftance,  to  its  proda(;ing  a  fteady  determination  of  the 
periftaltic  motion  of  the  inceftines  downwards,  whea 
given  in  repeated  fmall  dofes* 

7*  lo  many  fpafinodic  difeafes }  in  epilepfy,  afthma,  dyfp- 
Doea,  pertuflis,  chronic  diarrhoea)  hyfteria,  melancholy, 
mania* 

8.  I9  €ache£b'c  difeafes,  as  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfy. 

9»  la  impetiginous  difeafes )  in  Jaundice. 

10.  In  local  difeafes  *,  in  amaurous,  and  feveral  of  the  dyfo« 

rexis. 

11.  Laftly,  in  every  inftance  when  we  wifh  to  evacuate  the 

ftomach,  as  when  it  is  overloaded  with  food,  or  when 
poifon,  efpeciaUy  opium,  has  been  fwallowcd.  . 

The  ufe  f»f  ipecacuan,  as  an  emetic,  is  contraindicated, 

I    Where  there  is  a  difpofition  to  hxmorrhagy. 
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2.  Wliere  there  is  an  increafied  iow  of  blood  tonoords  dM 

head. 

3.  In  Tery  initabk  fubjcAa. 

4.  In  pregnant  women,  and  per(bns  affli£led  with 


»  ' 


ingly,  an 
lets.    In 


Ipccacuan  is  exhilnted« 

1.  Infubftance;  in  powder.  Full  vomiting  will  general! j 
be  produced  in  an  adult  bj  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm  i 
and  though  lefs  might  anlwer  the  purpofe,  fortunately 
an  over  dofe  is  fcarcely  attended  with  any  inconveni- 
ence, as  the  whole  of  it  is  vomited  with  the  contents 
of  the  flomach  as  foon  as  it  operates.  The  voniiiing 
is  promoted  and  facilitated  by  drinking  coptoufly  cf 
warm  watery  fluids.  On  the  contrary,  when  vomit- 
ing ia  not  totendedy  liqiiids  mud  be  rather  drunk  fpar- 

%  and  the  dofe  muft  be  diminifhed  to  a  grain  or 
fuch  fmall  dofes  it  is  conveniently  combined 
with  any  proper  adjunft,  in  the  form  of  powder,  pillj. 
or  bolus. 

2.  In  infuiion.     One  drachm  may  be  infufed  in  four  ounces 

of  water,  and  taken  in  repeated  dofes  dH  it  operate, 

3.  Infufed  in  wine. 

Ipccacuan  not  only  checks  the  narcotic  eflTeCb  of  opiam,  and 
is  therefore  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  for  its  poifon,  but  reciproi; 
caliy  the  emetic  powers  of  ipccacuan  are  checked  bf  the  addi- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  combination  operates  by  increafing  the 
cnticular  difcharge. 

Q^  fnp — ^Vinum  Ip.    £J»  Lmd.  Dub.    Poire  I)p.  et  epS, 
Ed.  Lmdm  Dub* 

CKRA. 

A.  Cera  Flava,  EJ.  Lond.  Dub. 

Yellow  wax.  , 

For  this  ufeful  fubftance  we  arc  indebted  to  the  comlnon  £&n^ 
bee  {apii  mellifica)^  an  tnfe£l  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  Hjmimfff,. 
tera  mellita  of  Cuvier.  It  is,  however,  a  vegetable  prMuttSM^p 
and  is  collefted  by  the  bees  from  the  furf^ce  of  leavet»  an^  ibtS. 
antherx  of  flowers.  They  employ  it  to  form  the  comba  In  whidi  . 
the  honey  and  larvx  are  depofited.  ', 

It  is  found  in  the  (hops  in  round  cakes,  which  are  fbrmed  J^. 
melting  the  combs,  after  all  the  honey  has  been  expteigRsd  fiM 
them,  m  hot  water.  The  wax  fwims  above,  and  the  impari^ 
either  fink'  to  the  bottom^  or  arc  diflblvcd  in  the  wata.    When 
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reoentt  it  k  teiucioiiiy  Imt  brittle,  of  a  yfllow  colour^  aknI  fwcet 
fimey-nke  filiell ;  df^,  hot  ^reafy,  to  the  feel ;  infoluble  in  water, 
akbhol,  and  ether  i  loluble  m  the  fat  oils  and  alkalies }  fuGhle  and 
inflammable.  In  (Ue^ltng  it,  we  fliould  obferve  that  the  cakes 
be  brittle,  have  a  pleafarit  yelkiw  colour,  an  agreeable  (mellf  no 
ufte,  do  ndt  adhere  to  the  teedi  when  chewed,  and  burn  entirely 
away.  When  adulterated  with  refin,  the  fraud  is  dete£ied  by  its 
tafte^  and  the  aQbn  of  alcohol,  which  diflblves  the  reGn.  When 
tthced  trifh  peafe  m^al  or  earthy  fubftances,  it  is  more  brittle,  of 
a  paler  toloiit,  and  may  be  feparatcd  from  them  by  liquefa£kion  . 
aad  ftraining.  When  combiqed  with  tallow,  it  becomes  lefs 
brittle,  but  at  the  fame  time  fofter,  and  has  an  unpleafant  fmell. 
Pbirm.pnp. — Ozidum  antim.  vitrif.  curfi  eera,  £J.  Ungt. 
ltd  fla? .  Land.  huh.  Ei,  Cerat.  res.  flav.  Land.  Dub*  Emplaft. 
Cerafc,  Lond,  Jbut,  Ed.  Ungt.  picis,  Ed.  U*  picis,  Burgund. 
Lmd,  DiA^  Emplaft.  cumini,  Lond*  TJngt.  mu  mel.  velic,  Ed* 
JLmpt,  ibel.  Tef.  Ed^  £mp.  mel.  ves.  comp.  Ed.  Emp.  aflae 
lioet.  Ed.  Empl.  summos,  EJ.  Cer.  faponis,  Limd.  hub.  Cer. 
fltfi.  aoet.  comp.  Lmd.  Dub.  Cer.  lap.  calam.  Lpnd*  Dub.  Empl. 
midi  fern  riibn,  Ed. 

B.  Cu A  Alba.  lond.  Dub.  Ed. 

White  wax. 

Tas  yellow  colour  of  bees  wax,  and  its  peculiar  fmcU,  may  be 
dcfifoyed  by  the  combined  a£Uon  of  water,  air,  and  the  fun's 
rays.  In  the  proceis  for  bleaching  wax,  we,  therefore,  extend  its 
fnrCaoe  as. much  as  pofTible,  by  melting  it  and -forming  it  into  thin 
plates,  wbidi  are  fully  expofed  to  the  fun's  rays,  upon  linen 
ftretched  in  frames,  and  repeatedly  moiftened,  until  thev  acquire 
the  wlttteneii  defired.  It  is  then  ufually  melted  into  thin  difcs. 
WMce  wax  it  more  brittle,  lefs  fufible,  and  heavier  than  yellow^ 
wax.  It  is  fometimes  mixed  with  white  oxide  of  lead,  or  with 
tallow.    For  medical  ufe,  it  has  no  advantage  over  yellow  wax. 

MeScal  9f§. — ^When  taken  internally,  wax  agrees  in  its  eifefls 
with  the  fat  oils,  and  though  lefs  freouently  prefer  ibed  in  this  way, 
it  19  prrfienble,  being  le&  apt  to  oecome  rancid.  Poemer  re- 
coaim^nds  it  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  difeafes  of  the  inteftines, 
attended  with  pain,  excoriation,  and  obftinate  diarrhoea.  He  gave 
a  iieniple,  or  half  a  drachm  of  wax,  three  or  four  times  a-dav,  in 
the  form  of  an  emuifion,  by  melting  it  firft  with  fome  fixed  oil, 
and  cheil  ouxiiig  it  with  a  «leco6Hon  of  groats  by  trituration  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  But  by  far  its  principal  ule  is  for  the  form- 
ation of  cerates,  cmtments,  plafters,  &c. 

Of.  prep. — Linam.  fimp.  Ed.  Ung.  (imp.  Ed»  Ung.  fperm. 
ceti,  L»nd.  Dmb.  Ung.  cerae.  Land.  Dub.  Cerat.  (imp.  Ed. 
Cerat.  fper.  ctti.  Lmtd.  Dub.    Ung*  ceruflie  acet.  Innd.  Dub. 
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CERVUS  ELAPHUS.'  Syn.  Cervus.  Lund.  MmmmaTiaru* 
ptinantia, 

Thcrtagorhart 

Of,  — Comu,  Corriu  cettinuih.  The  horns. 

The  male  has  two  round  folid  horns  on  his  foireheadi  with 
fereral  conical  branches,  the  number  of  which  sifcertaio  the  age 
of  the  animal  to  which  they  bel6ng*  Thefe  horns  fall  oflFand  are 
renewed  every  year.  When  firft  produced,  they  are  toSt,  full  of 
blood  reflels«  and  covered  with  a  velvety  Ikini  but  thej  foonlofe 
their  covering,  and  become  hard,  oompaA,  and  bony. 

In  ^heir  nature  they  do  not  feem  to  differ  from  bone  except  iii 
conrai^vng  a  larger  proportion  of  cartilage.  They  afford  a  very 
confitl  4ble  quantity  ot  gelatine  by  decoAion  with  water,  and 
hartihom  fliavings  are  (lill  employed  in  domeftic  economy  for 
furnifliing  a  nutritious  and  demulcent  jelly.  By  the  a&ion  of 
fire,  their  produfls  are  the  fame  with  tnofe  of  animal  fubftancet 
in  general ,  and  they  were  formerly  fo  much  ufed  for  the  pre* 
paration  of  ammonia,  that  it  was  commonly  called  Salt  or  Spirit 
of  Hartihom.  By  burning  they  are  totally  converted  into  pnof* 
jhMf  of  lime. 

''J^  ^r<^.— Liquor  volar,  fal,  et  oleum,  comu  cervi,  Lond.  Dyb. 
Copiu  cervi  vd.  Land.  Dub,  Oxidum  antimoii.  cum  phofphat. 
ca!ci$>  Ed,  Lond.  Dub, 

CHIRONI A  CENTAURIUM.  Ed.  Syn.  Centauremm  mlmn. 
Dub.  Lond,     Gentiana  certAuretifn, 

Wi'ld.g.y)'\\J^^  «;*  P^ntundria  Menogynia. — tiaUot^.R^actm* 

Sm.)i1er  Centaury. 

Off, — Summitas  ilorcns,  Ca^cumen.     T\\t  flowery  heads. 

This  f  lant  is  annua),  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Em* 
jand  on  barren  padures.  It  flowers  between  June  and  Aujgnft* 
Thf  corolla  is  faid  to  have  no  ta(te  ;  and  tlierefore  the  Cabi 
which  is  intenfely  bitter,  (hould  be  preferred 'to  the  flowering 
tops  which  derive  their  vinues  only  from  the  ftaiks  contie£ba 
wi'    them.     It  agrees  in  every  refpcft  with  other  pure  bitters. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  210  alcoholic,  and  140  watirj 
cxtraQ,  and  iiiverfely  320  watery,  and  40  alcoholic. 

CINCHONA. 

WMd.  g.  346.  Pentandfia  Aletwgynia.'^Vzt.  ord.  C^iUti^. 

Sp.  1.  Cinchona  Officinalis.  Ed.     C.  cerdt/Uia^  Mutis. 

Cinchona.  Land.     Cortex  Pemvianm.  Dub. 

OtTicidl  Cinchona. 
Off — Cortex.     The  bark,  commonly  called  Peruvian  barkp  of 
which  the  Edinburgh  college  enumerates  three  varieties, 
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0.  The  common* 
^«  The  yellowi 
r.  The  red. 

Bj  the  recent  obrervitions  of  tf.e  Spanifli  botantfts,  it  is  now, 
howerer,  arcertained,  that  thefe  are  not  only  the  barks  of  cii(lin£k 
^cies  of  cinchona^  but  that  probably  each  of  them  is  in.iifcrt* 
ninatcly  taken  from  feveral  different  fpecies.  Ruix  ami  P.tvon 
hare  defcribcd  fifteen  fpecies  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili,  ami  if  to 
them  we  add  thofe  of  Tafalla  and  Vahl,  twenty-five  diftinrt  v^* 
ciea  have  been  defcribcd,  of  which  feven  have  been  tou  H  la 
Nufftfa  America  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i^ant^  F^,  by  Mutii. 
Cinchona,  confidered  as  a  genus,  is  a  mountainous  tree,  ami  ta 
never  found  in  the  plains.  It  grows  to  a  great  height,  ^nd  to?  :n- 
crly  its  trunk  u'as  often  thicker  ^han  a  man*s  body.  But  tince 
atf  bark  hai  come  into  fuch  general  ufe,  few  trecb  are  *o  be  teen 
diickcv  than  the  arm.  Indeed,  there  i^  reafon  tof  *;>r,  that  ir  will 
become  ftill  more  fcarce,  as  no  attention  it  paid  to  its  cultiva- 
tiafiy  and  ^he  trcres  always  die  after  being  dripped  of  rhrir  bark. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  the  dry  feafon,  from  September  to 
Nov  mber.  Tlic  bark  is  then  carefully  dned  in  the  fun,  and 
packed  in  lkin«i,  which  contain  from  loo  to  150  pounds,  a.id  are 
catlrif  by  the  Spaniards  zeronne.  In  thefe,  co  ^n'e  and  fine  pieces 
of  the  fame  kiml  of  bark  are  premifcuoufly  mixed,  but  they  are 
afterwards  forted. 

1.  Common  pale  bark.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona  cordifblia  of  Mutts,  under  which  he  includes  rhe  hir- 
futa,  evau,  purpurea,  and  micrantha  of  the  Flora  Peruviana, 
the  officinalis  of  Linnxns,  and  the  pubefcens  of  Vahl. 

In  commerce  we  find  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  pale  bark, 
the  mod  remarkable  of  which  come  from  Loia,  the  quilled  bark, 
and  from  Guanaco,  the  fl<it  bark. 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Loxa  eonfifts  of  thin,  fini^ty  or 
doubly  roHed,  pieces,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  fcarctly  a  line 
in  thicknef«  ;  eiternally  rougli,  of  a  greyifli  brown  colour,  and 
generally  covered  with  a  kind  of  .lichfn ;  mrern^iUv  of  a  cinna- 
mon colour.  Its  fraAure  (hould  not  be  fibrous  or  ^»owdery,  but 
even  and  Ihining.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleal^ 
anty  bitter,  aftringent  tafte, 

The'bark  which  comes  from  Gu.inaco  confifts  of  much  thicker, 
coarfer,  and  flatter,  pieces  ;  ei  cnially  of  a  dark  hroMrn  or  almoft 
black  colour,  but  internally  ilhas  the  fame  cinnamon  colour;  4nd 
in  its  rcfinous  fradture,  ftn^ll,  and  taite,  it  '  xaf^liv  refem''ic>i  the 
former.  When  genuine,  both  varieties  a.e  excellent  rrmeilics, 
although  the  former  be  generally  p<-efcrrcd  on  the  con* incut,  and 
the  latter  in  Britain. 

2.  Yellow  Peruvian  bark.    This  variety  of  bark  has  only 

'  O  2 
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been  introduced  into  European  prafiice  fince  I790>  wlien 
it  was  fent  from  Santa  F2  by  Mutis.  It  is  the  bark  pf  hb 
chinchona  lacifolia,  under  which  he  includes  the  nitidai  glab- 
ra, or  lanceolata,  fufca,  or  rofea»  anguHifoliai  or  tiinita,  the 
dffidnalis  of  Gondamine  and  Vahl.  It  confifls  of  pieces 
dbout  fix  inches  in  lengthi  thicker,  and  lefs  xoMCd  up  than 
die  common  bark.  Its  internal  fuince  is  of  a  deeper  red.  It 
fometimes  wants  the  epidermisi  wluch  is  often  as  thick  as  the 
bark  itfelf.  It  is  lighter  and  more  friable  than  the  former  variety  ; 
ks  fra£hire  is  fibrous ;  and  when  reduced  to  powder,  its  colour  ig 

Ealer.  Its  tafte  is  much  more  bitter,  aftringent,  and  ftroBger, 
ut  its  fmell  is  weaker.  Its  deco(ftion  when  hot  b  redder,  out 
when  cold,  galer.  Its  folutions  ftrike  a  deeper  colour  with  ful« 
phate  of  iron.'  It  contains  more  of  the  adiive  conftituentt  than 
either  of  the  others,  but  lefs  cum  than  the  conrnioup  and  left 
refin  than  the  red.  It  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  preced* 
ioff  fpecies,  and,  according  to  Mutis,  is  the  only  one  whica  is  di» 
re&ly  febrifuge.  The  epidermis  fliould  always  be  removed  be- 
$mt  It  be  powdered. 

3.  Red  Peruvian  bark  is  obtained  from  the  cinchona  magai- 
folia  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  the  oblongifolia  of  Mutis.  It  occurs 
generally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flatter  pieces^  but  fometimes 
tUb  in  mt  form  of  quills.  It  is  heavy,  firm,  found,  and  dry ; 
friable  between  the  teeth;  does  not  feparate  into  fibres  i  and 
breaks,  not  fliivery,  but  fiiort,  dpfe,  and  fmooth.  It  has  three 
layers :  the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a  reddifli  brown  cokmr,  bat 
Jrequentiy  covered  with  mofly  matter  |  tlie  middle  is  thickcr^eMMre 
compact,  darker  coloured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and  yields  firft 
«>  the  peftle :  thf  iomoft  is  more  woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a  bii^t- 
er  red.    |ts.powder  is  reddifli,  like  that  of  Armenian  bdf^ 

Its  aftringency  and  bittemefs  are  more  intenfe,  9nA  it  oontuns 
more  refin  dun  the  pale  bark.  It  is  not,  however,  allowed  by 
Metis  to  be  like  the  yellow  hark,  dire£Uy  febrifuge.  It  is  laid  to 
be  more  frequently  adulterated. 

The  great  price  of  Cinchona  bark  has  fometimes  tempted  dit 
lioneft  men  to  adulterate  it  with  other  fimilar  and  left  powerfUl 
barks,  an^i  what  is  dill  more  blameabie,  mdi  genuine  bark,  fioas 
which  the  active  conftituents  have  befm  entireiT  ^?^!raftf  j  by  dsi* 
fo&ion  with  water. 

In  ifele^lin^  Cinchona  bark,  we  mull  therefore  fee,  tlut,befides 
the  charaAeriftics  already  noticed,  it  be  dei^e,  heavy,  and  dry,  not 
mufty  or  fpoiled  by  moiiture,  and  that  a  d'ecot^n  made  of  it  bafS 
n  teddiih  colour  when  warm,  but  when  cold  become  paler,  and 
depofite  a  browni(h  red  fediment.  Thofe  pieces  whofe  tafte  il 
fimply  intenfely  bitter  or  very  aftringent,  or  naufeous,  or  merely 
lUDcih^nefttSi  whoiip  furface  is  fmooth  of  poliflied^  of  a  dsrk 
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fDolour,  or  pate  yellow,  or  red,  which  are  tough  or  ipohgf ,  whofc 
fr^&uire  u  fibrousy  woody,  or  powdery,  and  their  internal  coloiir 
white  or  grey,  are  to  be  rejeded. 

There  are  few  vegetable  fobftances  which  have  been  fo  much 
fiibje£ied  to  analyfis  as  Cinchona  bark,  and  yet  our  knowledge 
of  It  is  extremely  imperfe£k.  Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  64m 
alcoholic,  and  alterwards  300  watery  extraft,  and  inTcncly  33^ 
watery,  and  600  aicohoiic.  Lewis  obfcrred  that  the  decoQion 
became  tnrbid  on  cooling,  but  afcribed  this  to  the  feparation  of 
vefin,  which  he  fuppofed  had  been  melted  out  by  the  heat.  He 
mllb  afccrtained  that  the  bittemefs  remained  diflbhred  while  the 
flftringeney  refidcd  chieflv  in  this  precipitate,  and  that  the  precu 

C'tate  was  ibhible  in  alconol.  In  his  experiments  ofaalybeate  fo- 
tions  ftrvck  a  deep  green  with  the  decoftion  of  bark.  Dr. 
Irring,  however,  remarked,  that  recent  pieparations  of  bark  ftruck 
m  Uaas  oolow,  while  thole  which  had  been  kept  foae  time  be* 
came  Kieen.  Segnin's  difeovery  at  laft  enabled  chemifts  to  afcer«> 
tain  die  aftringency  of  diffimnt  fnbfttaces  with  more  precifion ; 
spd  Dr.  Maion  and  Mr.  Dwj  found  that  (Snchona  bark  contain- 
ed very  lilde  tannin.  Dr.  Maton  alfo  difeovend,  that  fblutions  of 
dnduma  woe  precyitated  by  taaxtto,  and  Sqgoin  hence  conclod- 
cd  that  it  conmneJ  geladxie.  This  laft  opnion,  however,  I  prov* 
cd  to  be  crrontOMy  and  to  depend  npM  a  princiole,  to  whicht 
as  in  its  properties  it  did  not  craidde  with  anr  otW  which  had 
bkhcrto  Men  dcferibedi  I  gave  the  name  of  Gnchonin.  Tino- 
tvreof  dnchona  b  precmitam  by  water,  the  precipitate  is  eafily 
finaiaied  bt  flkrfttion,  me  filtered  folution  Is  eopioufly  precipitat* 
ca by  lefhAmifgA  nntSy  and  llightly  by  foiution  or  geladne. 
The  latter  precipitate  in  erery  refpMSU  is  the  fame  with  uiat  pro* 
dnced  in  o^er  amingentK  by  gdatine,  and  therefore  indicates  the 
prefence  of  tannin  \  the  fmaa  is  fohible  in  alcohol,  which  is  an 
nddittotti  fvoof  that  it  is  not  to  be  afcribod  either  to  the  preience 
of  tchtioe  or  of  ftardi.  With  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  ved 
faipQaie  of  irai,  it  acquires  a  purpliih  colour,  with  a  fomewhat 
larger  ptoportien,  a  black,  which^  on  the  flighteft  further  addition 
of  the  chalybeate,  becomes  a  foil  green.  The  different  colours 
pMdiieed  bf  dKvent  proportions  of  the  chalybeate  account  for 
she  diArem  refolts  obtained  by  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Irving,  and 
peove,  horn  the  green  colour  w4uch  the  latter  obferved  in  ezpe* 
rioients  irith  oM  preparations,  while  the  recent  ones  ftruck  a 
Mack,  diat  the  prindple  on  which  the  change  of  colour  depends 
ii  cscee<&n^y  deftru&ible.  In  die  filtered  deco£Uon,  infu&on  of 
|alla  produced  a  pulverulent,  and  folution  of  gelatine  a  copious^ 
filamentous  precipitate* 

The  principles  therefore  proved  to  exift  in  Cinchona  bark,  feem 
lo  be  cinchonni^  tannin^  an  acid  (the  gallic  ?)»  and  a  nutter  pre* 
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C'-      l»lc  from  t*><*  ti»  ft  :rr    ij  water     •  rcGn?).     Im  aroma  has 
a1'  '  ^)een  fioved  to  depend  on  a  very  minute  proportion  of  vola* 

tilr  .>n. 

A,edcai  ufe. — Or  dc.id  animal  matter  it  a  As  as  an  antifeptic^ 
an«  c  ■  rhe  living  body  i^  aAs  moreover  as  a  (limulant,  tonic,  and 
ai>tifpalmod*c  The  ifcpvery  o^  its  medical  virtues  was,  in  all 
pTol  Sility,<b  result  of  ncridtrnt;  and  in  fad,  -iccof ding  to  tomc^ 
the  Peri'^Miis  .  ;*mcd  th;;  ufe  of  the  bark  b. 'observing. certain 
animals  afF/fted  wrh  iffrmittents  ipftinrtively  led  toit|  whik 
otlers  (av,  that  a  Pcruviar  having  an  ai^ue,  was  cured  bf  happen* 
in^  to  drink  of  3  pool  which,  from  Tome  trees  having  Tallc'i  into 
it,  taOed  of  cinchona :  and  its  ufe  in  gangrene  is  faid  to  have  ori* 
ginated  from  its  curing  one  in  an  a^ruifli  patient.  About  the  f  ^ar 
1640,  the  lady  of  the  Spanifli  viccu  y,  ^^e  Comitifla  del  Cinchon^ 
va«>  cured  by  the  bark,  which  was  tberrfore  called  Cortex  or  PuU 
«vis  Comitifiae,  Cinchona,  &c. ;  and  from  the  inten* ft  wbidi  Car* 
dinal  de  Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  diftrihution,  Cor* 
tex  or  Pulvib  Cardinalis  de  Lugo*  Jefuiticus.  Patrum,  fcc.i  from 
'the  nlace  where  it  was  originally  found,  Peruvian  bark»  or  fioiplyt 
from  its  pre-eminence.  Bark* 

On  i|s  firft  introduAiqp  into  Europe,  it  wu  reprobated  by  many 
eminent  phyGctans  \  and  at  difierent  periods  long  sfterg  it  vras 
copfidered  a  dangerous  remedy  ;  but  its  charaAer,  in  procefs  of 
Cioie,  became  very  univerfally  e(labii(hed. 

It  wa$  firft  introduced  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  |  and 
thefe,  when  properly  exhibiteH,  it  rarely  fails  to  cure.  But  there 
havt  been  confiderable  difiimnces  with  regard  to  the  beft 
mode  of  exhibition  |  fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before  'the  fir» 
fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it.  Some,  again* 
order  it  between  the  fits ;  the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent  and 
larger  according  to  their  frequency  s  and  this  mode  of  exhibition» 
althou^'h  it  may  perhaps  fometimes  lead  to  the  emplojment  of 
more  barL  than  is  neceflary,  upon  the  whole  appears.prefcrabkf 
from  being  beft  fuited  to  moft  ftomachs.  The  requifite  qoantitj 
is  vert  fliflVrent  in  difirreht  cafes  \  and  in  many  vernal  btfcnnit- 
tents  it  feems  even  hardly  neceflary. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  diieaic^ 
without  previrus  evacuations,  which,  with  the  delay  of  the  bark« 
or  under  do^es  of  it,  by  retarding,  the  cure,  often  fecm  to  induct 
abd'tm^nnl  :t  fl^mmatlons,  fcirrhus,  jaundice,  hefiic,  drqifyy  ftct 
fympioips  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intemperate  ufe 
of  th(.  bark«  I  ut  which  are  beft  obvi  itcd  by  its  early  and  hberal 
ufe.  It  s  to  be  c6ntinutri{  not  only  till  the  paroxyfms  ceafe,  bat 
till  the  natural  appctire,  iirenj^tK,  and  complexion  return.  Its  ufe 
is  ih' n  to  be  grailuilly  left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to 
fecure  againft  a  relapfe  \  to  whichj  however  unaccountable^  tben 
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often  feemi  to  be  a  peculiar  difpoimon ;  and  efpecially  when  .the 
wind  blows  from  the  eaft.  Although,  however,  evacuation  rather 
oottnterafifiL  the  eficAs  of  cinchona  in  the  ufe  of  intermittents^ 
ycty  previous  to  its  ufe,  it  is  advifable  to  empty  the  alimentary 
canal,  particularly  the  ftomach  :  and  on  this  account  good  efiefis 
are  oftien  obtained  from  premifing  an  emetic* 

It  is  a  medicine  which  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both  formed 
and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  date  of  fibre  on  which  all 
ligidl]^  periodical  difeafes  feem  to  depend ;  as  periodical  pain,  in^    * 
flammation,  haBmonrhagyt  fpaCm^*  cough,  lofs  of  external  fenfe^ 

Cinchona  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers;  at  the 
lame  time  attention  b  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  clean,  and  co  pro- 
flioce  when  neceflary,  thq  eracuation  of  redundant  bile,  always^ 
however,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  patient  as  little  as  poffible. 

In  oonfluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  languid  eruption  and  fup*' 
puradon,  dinunifiies  the  fever  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it, 
and  prevents  or  correfis  putrefcence  and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats,  and  indeed  in  every  fpecies  of  g2n« 
grene,  it  is  much  ufed,  both  externally  and  internally. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufedy 
taken  internally  and  by  injeAiony  with  and  without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  haemorrhagies  called  paflive,  and  which,  it  is  allow- 
cdy  all  haemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become,  and  likewife  in  other 
iacreafed  difcharges,  it  is  much  uied ;  and  in  certain  undefined 
cales  of  haemoptvfis,  fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  efiedlual 
when  joined  with  an  abforbent.  • 

It  is  nCed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to  nervous  and  conrulfive 
difaafes  I  and  fome  have  great  confidence  in  it,  joined  with  ful«   ^ 
phuric  acid»  in  cafes  of  (mthifis,  icrofula,  ilUconditioned  ulcers» 
rickets,  Icnrvy,  and  in  dates  of  convatefcence.    In  tbefe  cafes,  ic 
is  proper  CP  conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet. 

In  dMOftjf  not  depending  on  any  particular  local  afie^ion,  it  is 
often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diuretics  or  other  evacuants>    . 
and  by  its  early  exhibition  after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or 
even  ocjpns  to  be  freely  dicharged,  a  fre(h  accumulation  is  prc« 
ventedf  and  a  radical  cure  obtained. 

Mr.  Pearlbn  of  the  LodL  hofpital  praifes  very  highlv  the  powers 
of  thb  remedy  in  diffcrenjL  forms  of  the  venerdal  dileafe  \  in  re« 
dudng  indpiem  bfibo,  in  ckanfing  ana  healing  ulcers  of  the  ton- 
fib,  and  in  curing  gangrenous  ulcers  from  a  venereal  caufc.  But 
in  all  thde  cafies  mcrcurv  muft  alfo  be  given  to  eradicate  the  vc« 
nereal  Tima  from  the  fvftem. 

Peruvian  bark  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance. 

The  heft  form  of  e^ubitiog  this  valuable  remedy  is  in  tlie  ftate 
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o£  %  ¥cry  fine  powder^  in  dofiet  of  firom  ten  pakiilo  tw«  dnciia» 
and  upwards.     Blutis  and  Zea  fay,  ifaat  tmo  idvaokms  of  true 
yelkiw  bark  in  powder  are  fufficsent  to  prevent  the  ^ooals  of  an 
ii|tcimittciat,  irkik,  #to  produce  the  fimie^ficfty  it  rec{niiet  the 
ideco&ioD  of  two  oimces.    May,  eren  tbe  teflduam  of  va-iafutioii 
is  capable  of  curing  aguca»  provkUd  it  be  given  in  a  hirgar  dofe» 
than  die  entire  povnier.    As  it  cannot  bt  fwailowed  in  the  fovm 
of  a  drjr  powder»-  it  onnft  cither  be  diffuM.  in  Iboie  Kfwdy  aa 
'  waDCf^  wine«  or  milk,  or  nitxcd  with  fome  wfirid  ftibfbnioe,  aa 
cnrrant  jeUy.    Its  tafte,  which  is  diii^greeahie  to  anmjrpeople^  ia 
bed:  avoided  by  taking  it  immecUately  after  it  ia  oiixed  up  ^  lor 
by  ftandtng  any  Ume,  it  is  communicated  to  the  vehicte.    is  this 
re^pe£k>  dieremci  it  is  better  iat  the  paticma  to  mix  it  n^  Aem* 
felves,  than  to  receive  it  from  die  apothecary  abeady  riiade  op 
into  a  dtauf^  with  Gome  finipke  diftiUed  water,  or  into  an  ^ino^ 
tu^ry  with  a  fyt^V^    A  much  snore  sapovtant  cbjeAieA  to  thia 
fonn  of  giving  Cinchona  is,  that  feme  ftomadtt  will  not  hear 
it,  from  ue  bppeeftpo,  and  even  vomidpg,  whidi  in  thefe  eafee 
it  encitca.    We  mu A  endeavour  to  obviate  this  ineonveaience  by 
the  addition  of  fome  aromatic,  and  by  giring  is  in  fmdl  doibe 
Qore  fmqnentiy  repealed.    If  we  are  nnme  to  fuceeed  by  thefe . 
means,  ire  lyiuft  eauraa  the  moft  aAive  conflfituents  of  the  berk 
bft  means  of  foase  menftvuuiq.    It  has  iherefove  long  been  a 
pnaimaoetttical  psobleia  to  difcover  which  menftvunm  eztmde 
the    virtues  of   Cinchona  mod  completely.     Bur  thcaftive 
cgfflftirufnta  of  this  remedy,  according   to  the  beft  and  laieft 
analyGs,  are  cinchonin,  tannin,  and  galRc  acid,  combined  widi 
fomemodiageand  fcfia.   Of  thefe  tbe  two  hft  are  not  fohible  in 
*  any  one  moSiuum  \  but  they  nnoft  probably  contribnie  very  Httie 
to  the  powers  of  the  medieine.    The  three  other  conftitttenta,  on 
the  enntrary,  on  which  aU  its  afiiviry  depends,  taken  fingly,  are 
all  of  them  very  (bluble,  both  in  water  and  in  aleolMil,  and  ia 
every  mixture  of  dicfis*    But  it  would  be  contrary  ta  analogy  to 
fiippofi:,  that  thefe  fubikaaces^ihottld  fnbfift  fo  intiaiaflely  mixed  u 
diey  muft  be  in  an  mcanic  produA,  without  exerting  upon  eadi 
other  Come  degree  of  chemical  affinity,  and  fomui^comoinataons 
poflelTed  of  new  properties.     Aocccdingiy,  we  find,  whedier  it 
artfe  from  this  cauic,  or  n^ecely  from  the  Aate  of  aggicgntiuBt 
that  neither  water  nor  alcohol  eatra&  thefe  oonflataenta  from 
Cincliona  bark  in  the  fame  Quantity  in  which  they  are  ride  lodtf* 
blve  them  feparately,  and  that  we  muft  have  Kcoarfe  to  lUnft 
experiment  to  detemaine  the  dmee  of  adIioB  poflbfled  by  each 
menllruum  upon  it.  With  this  view  many  eapenmenta  have  been 
made,  and  by  very  able  chemiik.    But  moft  of  them  were  pei^ 
formed  when  the  fcience  of  chemiftry  was  bnt  in  ita  infuicy  \ 
and  even  at  this  time  that  branch  of  it  which  relatee  ta  thefe  fab* 
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jore  Cur  front  coBclofiTC* 
ji.  la  infaficinu 

To  thofie  wliofe  ftomaehs  will  not  bear  the  powder^  this  is  the 
fciJL  Smm\  wi  eriwhiring  Cinchoaai  bark.  Water,  ac  a  given  tem- 
penbiK]!.  fiaema  capaUc  of  diflbhriM  only  a  GertaiitAauaiititT,  and 
fktadbn  wciave  Ml  aUe  to  inct eafe  the  ftrcngth  of  an  intufion^ 
cUiir.Vy  cmploj^iy  a  brger  quantity  of  the  bark,  or  aHowin|; 
dK^jao  iKOiain  la^ci  i»  co»ta£L  G^part  of  bark  is  fufficieht 
to  fayy*^»^  iizteen  of  water  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour  or  two.  To 
octekntt  duB.aAiOB  of  the  WttMfi  it  is  dAnl  to  pour  it  boiling 
kie  mfna  die  baik^  to  toeer  k  up,  and  allow  it  to  cool  flowly. 
After  ftaodBaj^  a  fuflkieot  length  of  tkne^  the  infufion  is  decant- 
ed off  ier  ofe.  The  propriety  of  this  procefs  nay,  however,  be 
],  for  if  a  eold  intdbn  be  boiled,  or  even  gently  heated* 
a  deeper  cotour,  and  lets  fall  a  refinous  matter,  ia 
iBfialuble  in  aleobet  and  in- water.  The  infuGon  in  water  ie 
._^  Keble  to  one  very  ffreatobjeAion»  that  it  cannot  be  kept 
o.vcry  fliort  time  wiwoot  being  decoaapofed  and  fpoiled. 
ThsfuiiDOCi  iu  fome  iuftances,  we  prepare  theinfiiGon  with  wines 
i|  jpitMalrle  happens  that  very  ofiten  l|ie  i^fe  of  die  mea- 
b  as  muoi  indicated  as  that  of  the  iblvend.  Gnd>oaa 
wine  from  becoming  acid,  but  in  die  courfe  of  m 
Awdayoikeowadowa  its  ooloiiring  matter^ as  gall  nuts  and cha^- 
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IntisiCbm. 

sgeaat 

tne  berk  from  being  given  in  fufficiendy  latfge'dofes  tocxort 


auieity  of  die  menftmunn  tn  diis  preparation,  pre* 

rk  from  being  given  in  fufficiendy  latfge  dofes  tc 

ka  peerihe  virtues.    U  isy  however,  a  powerful  Simulant. 

4*  Lideco£Hon. 

Waier  of  the  temperature  of  aia^  is  capable  of  diflolviog  a 
iniich  iHger  proportion  of  the  Ccdttbie  parts  <tt  ClDchoua  bark  tm 
woier  at  de^.  But  the  fdvent  powers  even  of  boiling  water  have 
thfliff  liaiils»iad  by  protraOiiiji  die  deeoAion  we  do  not  increife 
ili  flsemdif  but  radier,  by  dimimfliing  the  quantity  of  die  men- 
ftfMUiw  ve  leien  the  quantity  of  matter  diflolved.  Be<idea,[at  a 
betting  temperatnie,  feme  of  the  oftivDceaAittteBts  are  diffipated, 
wtaHc  othera  aUbfb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  atnio(phefe,  and  ase 
eottseiaed  into  what  ieema  to  be  an  infoteUeand  inert  refinoua 
fiAftance* 

£ln  ezinA. 
this  pKparation  we  ^pefb  to  poflc^  the  virtuea  of  Cinchona 
bafk  io  a  very  ooncemrated  ftate.  The.  pnncipal  objeftaotu  to  ite 
ttfe  asc  its  great  eapence,  and  the  deoompofition  and  deOruAioa 
of  the  a£tive  conlUtuents  of  the  baik  during  the  preparadon^ 
even  when  moft  carefully  conduQed*  Not  above  half  tne  weight  of 
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the  dry  extni£l  is  tgain  fobible  in  water.  It  .11  con?eiiiciit  tof 
the  formation  of  pills  and  bolufes,  but  we  would  always  prefer  s 
frefli  infufion  or  deco^on  to  any  mixture  in  which  the  extra£k 
it  rediflblved. 

Externally  Cinchona  bark  is  ufed  in  fubftancCf  as  an  applioH 
tbn  to  ill-conditioned|  olrious,  or  gangrenous  ulcers. 

In  the  form  of  clyfter  it  may  be  gi? en  in  fubftance,  decodiooy 
or  extra£i.  The  powder  is  ufed  as  a  tooth  powder  for  ipongy 
and  bleeding  gums,  and  the  deco£kion  is  an  excellent  aftnngent 
gargle  or  wa(b. 

To  incrcafe  the  power  of  Cinchona  bark,  or  to  dittCt  its  effi« 
iQacy  to  a  particular  purpofe,  or  to  corredi  fome  tnconrenieiicieft 
fScaGonally  produced  by  it,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  other 
remedies.  When  it  produces  vomitingi  carbonic  acid  forms  a 
ufcf ul  addition ;  when  it  purges,  opium ;  when  it  mprefts  the 
ftomachi  aromatics  \  and  when  it  induces  ooftiveneiSp  rhnbarb. 
But  we  are  afraid  that  nuny  additions  are  made,  chiefly  fkline 
fubftancesy  of  which  the  ttk&M  are  iK>t  at  all  underftood.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  fuper-fttlphate  of  alumina  and  poufs  (alum),  muriate 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  pocals,  tartrate  ot  potafs,  tartrate  of  an« 
timony  and  potais  (tartar  emetic),  iron,  lime-water,  aftringenti^ 
&c.  have  been  frequently  prefcribed  with  it  \  but  we  know  that 
in  many  of  thefe  mixtures  decompofition  occurs,  which  renders 
the  whole  either  ina£live,  or  completely  deceives  us  with  regard 
to  the  expe£ied  effeAs. 

Off.  ^1^.— Infuf.  Ed.  DtA.  Decoa.  Ed.  Land.  Dttb.  Tine* 
tura,  Ed  Land.  Dtik  Tind.  comp.  LonJ.  Dut.  TmBt,  am* 
mon.  I^nd*  Extract.  £/.  E.  moUe,  Lamd.  Dub*  E.  duruoit 
Lend.  Dub*    E.  cum  refina^  Lond.    Vm.  gent,  comp*  Ed. 

Sp.  4.  CiNCHOMs  Caribjka.  Ed. 

Cinchona  of  the  Caribaean  iflands. 

Q^— Cortex.     The  bark. 

1  Kis  tree  is  found  in  the  Caribssan  iflands.  It  grows  to  a  vaj 
large  fize.  Dr.  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  our 
knowledge  of  it,  fouiui  fome  in  the  parifli  of  St.  James's,  Jamai* 
ca,  fifty  feet  high,  and  proportionallv  thick.  The  wood  is  hanfy 
clouded,  and  takes  a  fine  poliih.  Tne  baik  of*  the  large  trees  is 
sough,  the  cuticle  thick  and  inert,  and  the  inner  bark  thinner  than 
that  of  the  young  trees,  but  more  fibrous.  The  bark  is  broogfar 
to  us  in  pieces  about  a  fpan  in  length,  rolled  together,  jmd  a  Ime 
or  half  a  line  in  thicknefs,  of  a  brown  colour  on.  the  furfaee, 
which  is  moil  commonly  covered  with  white  lichens:  imemsBv 
is  is  of  a  darkpbrown  colour,  and  very  fibrous  in  its  fra£lure.  U 
has  at  firft  a  fweetiih  tafte,  but  afttr  being  chewed  fometime  it 
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becomes  extremely  naafeous  and  bitter.  Dr.  Wright  fays  he 
made  ufe  of  thit  bark  in  all  cafes  where  Peruvian  bark  wag  indi- 
cated, and  with  die  gicareft  faccefs.  It  hai  often  been  confound- 
ed  with  the  cinchona  flohbunda  (Wi'ldenow's7th  fp(H:ies)|ibe]i- 
cellentljr  analyfcd  by  Fouroroy,  under  the  title  of  the  Cinchona 
of  St.  JDomingOi  and  whicli^  taken  internally,  is  apt  to  esciie 
vomiting  and  purging. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA.    Partira  Branm.  Und. 

Pareira  brara. 

Of.— Radix.    The  root. 

Diaeaa  MomMpUa.-^Szt.  ord.  Sarmeniacee* 

This  is  a  perennial  climbing  plant,  which  grows  in  the  Weil- 
India  iilands,  and  in  South  America.  The  root,  which  is  offici- 
nal, is  brooffht  to  ns  from  Brazil,  in  pidces  of  diftrent  fixes,  fome 
no  bigger  than  one^s  finger*  others  ashirge  as  a  child's  arm;  it  is 
crooked,  and  rarioufly  wrinkled  on  the  furface ;  ontwardly  of  a 
dark  colour,  internally  of  a  dull  yellowifli,  and  interwoTen  with 
woody  fibres  ;  fo  that,  upon  a  tranfrerfe  fedion,  a  number  of 
concentric  circles  appear,  crofled  with  fi  ires,  which  run  from  the 
centre  to  the  circnmference.  It  has  no  fmell ;  the  talle  is  a  little 
bitterifti,  blended  with  a  fweernefs  like  that  of  liquorice.  Neu- 
mann got  from  480  parts  1 23  alcoholic,  and  60  watery  extra£l ; 
and  inverfely,  440  watery,  and  66  alcoholic.  Nothing  rofe  in 
diftillation. 

Midicai  u/e,-^Thc  root  is  highly  extolled  by  the  Americans  and 
Portttguefe,  in  a  great  variety  of  difeafes,  particnlarly  againft  fup- 
pr'(Gons  of  urine,  nephritic  pains,  and  calculus.  GeoiFroy  alfo 
found  it  nfeful  in  nephritic  diforders,  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder*  in  humoral  afthmas,  and  in  fome  fpecies  of  jaundice* 
The  common  people  of  Jamaica  ufe  a  deco£kion  of  the  roots  for 
pains  and  weaknefs  of  the  (lomach,  oroceeding  from  rehxarion* 
The  dofe  of  the  root  in  fubftance  U  from  fwelTe  grains  to  half  a 
drachm ;  in  decodion,  to  two  or  throe  drachms. 

CISTUS  CRETICU3.     Ladanum.  Lond. 

Cretan  Ciftus.    Lidanum. 

QC— ReGna.    The  retin. 

iVilU.g.  1048,  A.  13.— Nat.  ord. -/fCj^iVfrif. 

This  is  a  perennial  (htub,  which  grows  m  Syria,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  m  the  Grecian  iflands. 

This  rcGn  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  coIleAed  from  the 
beards  of  goats  which  browfed  the  leares  of  the  cidus :  at  prefene 
a  kind  of  rake,  with  fever  il  ftraps  or  thongs  of  fkins  fixed  to  it, 
is  drawn  lightly  over  the  (hrub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the  unftuous 
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jdcei  which  is  aftetwaivds  fcraped  off  with  knifes.  It  is  nundb 
net  with  pore,  even  in  the  places  where  it  is  pfodoced  \  the  duff^ 
blown  upon  the  plant  by|die  imd,  min^liag  widi  the  vifdd  juioe» 
and  the  mhabitanta  sdfeibdng  (aid  to  mis  it  with  a  certain  Made 
fcnd.  In  die  ftopf  two  forts  are  met  with:  the  beft  (which  it 
very  rare)  is  in  darlc-colooredi  almoft  Uad^,  mailcSf  of  the  confift- 
ence  of  a  foft  plaftcff  which  grows  ftiU  fofter  upon  being  handl- 
ed ^  of  a  Terr  agreeabk  fmeli,  and  of  a  light,  pungent,  Utterifh^ 
lafte :  the  otner  fort  b  harder,  not  lb  dark-coloure^  in  long  roUa 
coiled  up :  this  is  of  a  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firft*  aM  haa 
a  large  admixture  of  a  fine  fand,  which  in  the  ladannm  eiaaun- 
cd  by  the  French  academy^  made  up  three  fourths  of  the  n^s  ; 
and  that  fbnnd  in  the  flM>p8  fieems  even  more  fandy.  What  Neu* 
mann  ezamined»  howerer,  gare  him  5400  alcoholic,  and  480 
watery;  and  inveifel^,  ^60  watery,  and  4960  akohdic  cxtra£k» 
from  7680  paats.  In  difUIIatioii  water  carries  over  a  volatile  oal, 
and  alcohol  diftilled  fim  it  beccanea  milky  on  the  addidon  of 


Q#l /ng^»-^Empiaft«  lad*  comp.  Land.    E.  pids  Bargnad. 

CITRUS. 

PcljQde^pbia  IcafaftSrk.'-^flU.  ord.  PHHod^. 

fy.  Citrus  Auramtium.  Ed.    Sjn.  Aurantlum  fiyjutnfi^ 
Lmid.Dui. 


orange* 

(2^«-Frudu8,  fnccosy  et  ejus  cortex  exterior^  EJL  Folimn, 
Sos,  fni6l&s,  fttccus,  et  cortex  exterior,  L^ml.    FrufiAs,  fuci^M 

ct  conex  exterior,  fraAus  immattthi^s,  floram  aqua  ftillatkl^^  Zi^^ 
The  leaves,  .flowers,  diftilled  water,  and  eflendal  oil  of  tSii^ 
flowers,  the  juice  and  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  unripe  firliul; 

The  orange  tree  il  a  beautiful  evergreen,  a  native  of  Afii^  |^ 
now  abundandy  culdvated  in  thf  ibuthem  parts  of  Euron^  i^ 
in  the  Weft-India  iflands*  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  toil  ^ 
des,  but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  thc^bitter  or  Seville  ocpog^ 
and  the  fweet  or  Qiina  orange. 

The  leaves  are  neither  fo  aromatic  nor  fo  hitter  u  thi:  tii^  .of 
the  fruit* 

The  flowers  j[flores  naphx)  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  kan 
been  for  fome  tune  paft  in  great  efteem  as  a  perfume  1  Aor  tafta 
is  fomewhat  warm,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  bitttrneft. 
Thejr  yield  their  flavour  by  mfofion  to  reAified  fptrit.  and  in  dU(» 
rillauon  both  to  fpirit  and  water  (aqua  florum  naphse):  dieldtt^ 
matter  is  diflblvcd  by  water,  mii  on  evaporating  the  dfcoQMpi 
remains  entire  in  the  extrafl. 
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A  TCTj  fingrant  ted-coloiired  cul,  diftilled  fioom  diefe.  iowcrtp 
is  brou^t  from  Italj,  under  the  name  of  Okum  or  Efemtm  iVirr* 
§lii  but  oU  of  behen,,  in  which  orange  flowers  la?e  bera  difefted, 
is  liequentlj  fubftituted  for  it :  the  fraud,  howerer^  is  eauly  do^ 
teded,  as  the  real  oil  is  endrely  volatile,  and  the  adulterated  ii 
not. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid  liquor,  confiiUng  priife 
dpallj  of  citric  acid,  fyrup,  eztra£^rc.  and  mucilage.    * 

The  outer  jellow  rmd  di  the  fruit  is  a  grateful  aromatic  biu 
ter. 

The  unripe  fruit  dried  are  called  Cura9oa  oranges.  Thejvarf 
in  Gze  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry.  They  are  biitcver 
dian  the  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not  fo  aromatic,  and  are  uM 
as  a  ftomachic. 

Medical  ttfe. — ^The  leaires  have  been  celebrated  by  emineot  phf- 
ficians,  as  a  powerful  antifpafinodic'  in  conTulfive  diforders.  tjoL 
efpccially  in  epikpfy;  witfa^  others  they  have  entirely  failed. 
Orange  flowers  were  at  one  time  laid  to  be  an  ufeful  remedy  in 
conruifiTe  and  e{Mkptic  cafes;  but  experience  has  not  confirmei 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them.  As  by  dryine  they  lofe  their  vis- 
Sues,  they  may  be  preferred  for  tlus  nuipofe,  by  pacldng  than 
clofely  in  earthen  vefl^  with  half  tneir  weight  of  muriate  of 
ibda.  The  jiuce  of  the  fruit  is  of  confiderable  uie  in  febrile  or 
inflammatory  diftempers,  for  allaybg  heat,  quenching  thirft,  and 
promoting  tn^  falutary  excredons :  it  is  likewife  of  ufe  in  gems- 
me  fcorbutus,  or  fea-fcunry.  Although  the  j^eviUe,  or  KiUr 
0r€f^9  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a  place  in  our  pharmacopceias, 
yet  the  China,  or  fweet  orange,  is  much  more  employed.  Its 
juice  is  milder,  and  lefs  acid;  and  is  very  fre<|uently  ufed  in  its 
moft  fioifle  ftate  with  ^reat  advantage.  l)r.  Wright  aq>plicd  die 
rouftcd  filn  as  a  poultice  to  fetid  fores,  in  the  Wdd  Indies,  with 
ggtalt  lucccb. 

he  rind  proves  an  excellent  ftomachic  ani  carminative,  pro- 
wo0ODg  appetitCi  warming  the  habit,  and  flreng thening  the  loae 
of  ilie  tifcen.  Orange-peel  appears  to  be  confidcrably  warmer 
dust  tlut  of  lemons,  ana  to  abound  nwre  with  eflbitial  oil^  to 
diis  circumftance,  therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the 
ufe  of  theie  medicineSf  The  flavour  of  the  firft  is  likewife  fop- 
foftd  to  be  lelii  periOiable  than  tliat  of  the  other. 

(^.  Pj^*,^  ^^  ri;;^.-T^yr.  4:ort.  auj^ntii,  land.  Dai.  Aq« 
deluj.  jU  SpiritttS  raph.  comp.  Lmd.  Dub.  Hn&ura  cort  A*' 
Lmdn  ihit.  iTmd.  cinoi.  comp.  Lofid^  Dub.  Ym£k.  gent.  comp. 
Md.     Conferva  cort.  A«  £J.  iMd.  Dub. 

Of  tbi  jma.^^ucQ.  coch.  comp.  Lond.  Ed. 
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Sp.  CimiTt  Medica.  Ed.    Syn.  Lrm^*  t^nd.  Dub. 

L  nion  trte; 

C^, — FinfiuSt  cortciL  fhi£)iU»  ei  ejus  olrum  Tolatile*  The 
juice  4nd  •uter  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
ourer  rind. 

The  Juice  of  Irmons  it  (icnilar  in  quality  to  that  ef  oranfref^ 
ifom  which  it  diflfert  little  otherwifc*  tnan  in  containing  more 
citric  acft  and  left  fynip.  Tlie  qu-nrfry  of  the  former  is  indeed 
fo  gre'ir,  that  the  acid  has  been  named  from  this  fruit.  Acid  of 
Lemons,  and  is  commonly  prepared  from  it.  The  fimple  ex- 
prefli  d  juice  wiH  not  keep,  on  .^ecoun  of  the  ff rup,  rirraOirep 
and  mucUage,  and  quantity  of  water  which  it  containsi  which 
canfes  it  to  ferment. 

It  was  therefore  extjremelv  difiraMe  that  an  eaff  method  flioutd 
be  difeorered  of  reducing  it  to  fuch  a  (late  that  it  would  nor  fpoil 
by  keeping,  and  wo* -Id  be  leis  btrilcy, 

VariJMis  means  haveheen'propoled  and  pnAilbd  with  this  view* 
The  jiiice  has  been  evaporated  to  the  corfiftence  of  r  b ;  but  this 
always  gives  an  empyreUmatic  tafte,  and  does  not  fcparare  the 
ektraflive  or  mucilage,  fo  diat  it  is  (till  apt  to  ferment  when 
agitated  on  board  of  ib^p  in  tropicn*  climates.  '  It  has  btco 
expofed  to  froft,  and  part  of  the  wat^f  removed  under  the 
form  of  ice;  but  this  is  liable  to  alt  the  former objeQ ions,  and 
befides,  where  the  lemr^ns  are  produced  ii\  fufficient  quantity, 
thrrc  is  not  a  Efficient  degree  of  cold.  The  addition  of  a  quamp 
tiry  of  alcohol  to  the  infpinated  juice  feparatesdie  mochge,  but 
not  the  extractive  or  fugar.  Hy  means,  however,  of  Schfdeli 
procels,  2%  reduced  to  dererininate  qu'nti:ics  by  Prtmlli  we  can 
obtain  the  acid  prrfe£klv  pure  and  cr^fiallixrd. 

To  94  parts  of  lemon  juice,  4  pans  of  carbonate  of  Kne  are  to 
be  addci) :  the  carbonic  acid  is  feparated  by  eflfervetcenoe^  and  a 
quanti  y  of  infoiu'^le  cirratr  of  lime  is  precipitated.  By  evapov- 
atii ;:  I*  e  fupernaHiPt  Kquor,  another  portion  of  citrate  of  Dme  ii 
ottaiiied.  Tlirfr  added  together  amount  to  about  i\  partt^  and 
rtqtti  1  2c  parts  of  filphuric  acid,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1 .151 
to  <tccorr  pofe  them.  The  fulphate  of  lime,  being  nearlv  inlo- 
lulic,  ib  pn  cipirared,  while  tnr  citric  acid  remains  in  fohitiMy 
anfi  ib  'o  br  kp^iraied  by  wafhing,  and  cryOallized  by  evapora- 
tii  .  1*  oc  n)uch  fulphuric  acid  be  added,  when  the  liquor  is 
nru  h  ro*  ci*?tr;util,  it  reads  upon  the  citric  acid,  and  ch  .rs  a  por* 
tio.  < »  i*.     >Afhen  this  is  the  cafe,  a  linle  chalk  mull  be  added. 

by  -hi^,  ur  lome  fimilar  procefs,  it  is  no>A'  mapufadureo  mihis 
ecu  trv,  i"  I:'.'  r  quantities,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  Cox* 
u'L.   '  Concrete  Salt  of  Lemons. 

The  yciluw  peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic^  and  is  frequently  en:« 
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plojred  in  ftomachic  tiniQures  and  infufiohs :  it  is  tonCderablf 
lefs  hot  than  orange *peel|  and  yields  in  diftilhtion  with  water  a 
finaDer  quantity  of  eflential  oil :  its  flavour  is  neverthelefs  more 
periihabley  yet  does  not  arife  To  readily  with  ibirit  of  wine ;  for  a 
^riroQS  eztra£l  made  from  lemon-peel  pofleiTes  the  aromatic 
tafte  and  fmell  of  the  fubjefl  in  much  greater  perfedion  than  an 
eitraA  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from  the  peels  of  oranges. 

CttTiG  acid  is  a  powerful  and  agreeable  antifeptic.  Its  powers 
are  much  increafed,  according  to  Dr;  Wright,  by  faturating  it 
with  muriate  of  foda.  The  mixture  he  recommends  as  pofleflE. 
iii|r  Tcry  great  efficacy  in  dyfentery,  remittent  {e?er,  the  belly« 
ach,  putrid  for*  throat,  and  as  being  peffedly  fpecific  in  diab  tes 
and  lienteria.  .  Citric  acid  is  often  ufed  whh  mat  furcefs  for  aU 
hying  Tomiting :  with  this  intention  it  is  mixed  with  Carbonate 
ot  pota&i  from  which  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  effVrvcf- 
ccnce.  This  mixture  (hould  be  drunk  as  foon  as  it  is  mai^e;  or 
ihe  carbonic  acid  gas,  on  which  a£lually  the  antiemetic  power 
of  this  mixture  depends,  may  be  extricated  in  the  (lomach  itfelf^ 
by  firft  (wallowing  the  carbonate  of  pctafs  diflfolTed  in  water,  and 
tfainkine  immediately  afterwards  the  citric  acid  properly  fweeten* 
cd.  The  dofes  are  about  a  fcruple  of  the  carbonate  diflblved  in 
ctghff  CM"  t«n  drachms  of  water,  and  an  oimce  of  lemon  juice,  or 
a&  cqnivalf  nt  quantity  of  citric  acid. 

Lonon  juice  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  many  pleafant  refrigerant 
drinksv  wliich  are  of  verr  great  ufe  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and 
Atrft.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  generally  ufeful  is  lemonade,  or  dilut- 
ed koicn-jttice.  properly  fweetened.  Lemonad<r,  with  the  addi« 
Cioa  of  a  certain  quantity  of  any  good  ardent  fpirit,  forms  the 
veil-known  bereiwe  punch,  which  is  fometimes  given  as  a  cor- 
dial to^die  fick.  The  German  writers  order  it  to  he  made  with 
airack,  ••  nun  and  brandy,  they  fay,  are  npt  to  occalion'headach. 
But  the.  fa  A  is  direAly  the  rc?erfe,  for  of  all  fpirits,  arrack  is 
noft  ape  to  produce  beadach.  The  lighted  and  lafeft  fpirit^  are 
thofe  wliich  contain  leaft  cfTenti..!  oil,  or  other  foreign  matters, 
anil  which  hare  been  kept  the  longeft  time  after  their  dift illation. 

OJifr^^  ^fibirM. — Aq.  deft.  Ed,  Spt.  ;in:mon.  comp« 
Ed*  L^nd.  Duh.  Of  the  jmce.^^^x,  citr.  mcd.  td,  Lond.  Dub. 
Swoc.  rpiffai.  Ltmd.  Of  the  0f/._Ungt.  fulph.  Ed.  Un^t.  hel- 
Ichi  Jh.  Lond.  Dub. 

COCCUS  CACTI.  Ed.     Sjn.  CoccineUa.  Lend. 

Cochi  call. 

Cochineal  is  the  dried  body  of  the  female  of  a  hcmiptcrous 
infec).  It  is  found  only  in  Meiico,  and  is  nouii(ht:«- 1  i/ircl)  on 
she  leaves  of , the  opuncia  or  nopal  (ca£tus  coccinciliicrus).    The 
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wild  cochinealf  wl^  if  covertd  with  %  6Xkj  eavelope^  ia  Ic&  ?!-• 
Isible  than  the  cuItiTatcd  cochtaeal,  which  u  without  that  coter* 
iogy  but  growi  to  a  larger  fizci  and  fvmifliea  a  finer  and  more 
permanent  colDor.    The  Spaniards  endeavour  to  confine  both 
Ae  inreQ  and  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds  to  Mexico.    But  thii 
attempt  at  monopoly  will,  we  hope,  be  fruftrated  by  the  emt^ 
Hods  of  fome  gentlemen  in  die  Eaftplndies.    The  male  only  ii 
inrniihed  vibh  wingSt.the  femak  has  none,  and  remains  confanU 
ly  attached  to  the  leaf  of  the  cai6ius«    Daring  winfcrt  the  MemU 
cans  preferre  dicfe  infeAs»  with  the  fncculent  kavca  to  whkh 
Aey  are  attached,  in  ^bdr  houies.    In  tgrngg  after  the  rainy  fea- 
ion  b  over,  they  are  transCnrred  to  the  living  pbnts^  and  iaa  few 
days  they  b^  innumerable  eggs,  and  die.    They  are  coUtAed 
Aree  times  in  the  year ;  firftTthe  dead  mothers  aic  gisdwnd  ai 
loon  as  they  have  laid  their  eggs  \  in  three  or  few  nondHp  the 
ymmg  wUch  have  grown  to  aTiffidcnt  fixe  are  coUrfJfd ;  and  ia 
three  or  four  months  more,  all  the  young  are  coDcAadi  klfo  yid 
Imall  indifcriminately,  except  thole  which  they  pttfcfvc  fcf 
kreeding  next  year.    They  are  killed  by  indofing  them  in  a  bi^ 
and  dipping  them  in  hoc  water,  and  by  expofing  them  on  i 
plates  ta'tbe  heat  of  the  fiie.  800,000  pounds  are  biM^  an 
ally  to  Europe }  and  each  pound  contains  ackaft  yogoooinfeftt. 
From  their  appearance,  when  brought  to  us,  they  weiO  longtnpi 
pofed  to  be  the  feed  of  fome  plant.    They  are  iianB,  faicgiiary 
vonndifli  bodies,  of  a  Uackiih'-red  coknr  on  die  itatCde^  m4  a 
bight  purple  red  withm.  Their  tate  is  acrid,  bittcrMi^  and  ailto" 
grnt  They  are  ufedchieflj  for  die  fifa  of  thefine  colour  whichdlqy 
Dioduoe,  and  they  are  pruicipally  confnmed  by  the  feaflrlcC  djenL 
In  jhamatfibef  are  em^oyed  to  ghrea  bianilfnl  fed  io  mbb 
tinftuies.    Their  colour  is  eafily  cxiraAod,  both  by  alodholt^ 
ter,  and  water  of  ammonia  1  and  in  the  dried  infcA  it  ia  not  i 
pabed  by  keeping  for  any  longth  of  time. 

Neumann ^ot mm  19M  grains  X440  watery  extraA^  aifd  ia 
another  expenmentp  frooi  A  lame  quantity  1430  aJcohdfic.  The 
former  was  extremely  gelatinons. 

MeSeal  ufe^'^Thtj  have  been  lately  leeommended  as  an  ano- 
dyne. 

O/.j^.— TinO.  card.  como. lifftf.  Am».  TkA.mA.bif 
Ed.  TtnA.  cinchon.  comp.  lUmd.  TiaBt.  gent.  comp.  Mt> 
Tma.  hcOch.  Ed.  Ltfid.  Dtik    Tina.candi.lW. 

COCHLEARIA. 

WiH  g.  izaS.   TttrOfHami^  S£finil^.-^at. onL  KUp^ 
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Sf^  t^  CocHLBARiA  Offi0iwa£I6.  £J.  Sjn.  Co^learia.  Dui. 
C^chtwaria  hcrUnfis.  Land* 

Green  fcurvj-grafs. 

t^£. — Herba.^   The  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grow«  on  the  fei-ihore  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  fometimet  cidtivated  lA  gar* 
dens.  As  long  as  it  is  fre(h  it  has  a  peculiar imeUi  efpecially 
when  bi^iiisd,  and  a  kind  of  £dine  acrid  tafte,  wltich  it  lofeo  com- 
pletely by  dryingt  but  which  it  imparts  by  diftillation  towatet  or 
alcohol.  It  alfo  furuithcs  an  cflemial  oil,  the  fmell  of  which  is  fo 
ftroog  -M  to  make  the  eyes  water. 

MiJL  uff* — ^Thc  frefli  frfant  is  a  gentle  Itimohnt  and  diuretic, 
and  »  chiefly  u(ed  for  the  cure  of  feaffcnnry.  It  is  employed  ex- 
tcmally  ••  a  gargle  in  fore  throat,  and  fcorbatic  aflfisAions  of  the 
gu^M.and.oioulk.  It  may  be  eatea  in  fubftance  in  any  quantity, 
ur  ibf  jyif^  may  be  exprefled  from  it,  or  it  may  be  infuled  in  wine 
or  W9i^09  its  viituea  may  be  extm£led  by  lUftillsrion. 

QC|Mj^<^SiiQCu»cDch*  comp.  LotuL  Ed.   Spirit  raph*  comp. 

;a  Armoracia.  Ed.    Syn.  AtpkamK  nifii' 


iMd^iiui. 

.ji^-^adix.     The  root. 

1  His' perennial  plant  is  foroetimes  found  wild  about  liver  (ides, 
ao4.Mh^|noi(L  places :  for  medicinal  and  culinary  ulcsy  it  is  cul- 
tivasciL  ttj^dens..  If  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely  perfeds  its 
fce^MO.  this  country.  iiori'e-radi(h  root  has  a  quick  pungent 
t'mcfl^  ^  ^rffi'tWiiiiig  acrid  taftc  i  it  nererthelefs  contains  in 
ceftaim^veflfels  a  tweet  juicoi  which  fometimea  ezndea  upon  the 
furfiace.'  Both  water  and  akohol  extraA  its  rirtues  by  infufion. 
Br  drying,' it  lofes  all  its  acnmoay»  becoming  firft  fweetiflb,  and 
ancrmraa  almoft  infipid :  if  kept  in  a  cool  place,  cor ered  with 
iao^y  ir  rctainslts  qualities  for  a  conGderable  time. 

3S40  parts,  according  to  Neumann,  were  reduced  by  drying  to 
iooo»  and  gave  pf  watery  cxtraA  4801  and  15  of  alcoholic,  and 
interfdyj  420  alcoholic,  and  480  watery  i  all  thef:  cxtra£ls  were 
fwe^ln,  witkNit  puqmicy.  About  1;  of  volatile  ml,  eztremel/ 
pungent^  and  neavmlhaD  water,  arofe  in  diftillation  with  water. 

Medical  y/f^-^bm  ifioi  is  an  cxtiran^ely  penetrating  lUmulus. 
It  excites  the  felids,  and  promotes  the  fluid  (ecretions  ^  it  feems  to 
extend  its  aAion  through  the  whole  habit^  and  afiedls  the  minuteft 
gUndi.  It  ha^  frequently  been  of  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  fcnrvies 
and  other  chronic  difbfders,  (uppofcd  to  proceed  from  a  vifcidity 
of -the  juices,  or  obftruQion^  of  the  cscrcrory  ducl^.     Sydcr.hmi" 
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recommends  it  likewife  in  dropdes,  paiticularly  thofe  wh  ch  (bmc- 
timcs  follow  intermittent  fevers. 

Off",  prep. — Spirit,  raph.  comp.  Londm  Dub, 

COCOS  BlFfYRACEA.     Syn.  Palma.  Ed, 

Pahut»-^H2t.\ord»  Palms. 

The  mackaw  tree* 

Off^ — ^Nads  oleum  fixunu  The  fixed  oil  of  the  nut^  commonly 
called  Palm  oil.. 

This  tree  ie  a  native  o£  South  America.  The  fruit  is  triangu- 
lar,  yellow,  and  as  big  as  a  plumb.  The  nut  or  kernel  yields  the 
oleum  palmae  of  the  uiops.  It  is  firft  fiightly  roafted  and  clean  « 
ed|  and  then  ground  to  a  pafte,  firft  in  a  mill,  then  on  lerigat* 
ing  flone.  inis  pafte  is  gently  heated,  and  mixed  with  -^  its 
weight  of  boiling  wrater  put  into  a  bag,  and  the  oil  exprefled  be* 
eween  two  heated  plates  of  iron.  It  yields  -^  or  -^  of  oil.  If 
coloured,  this  oil  may  be  purified  by  filtration  when  melted.  It 
then  has  the  conGftence  of  butter,  a  golden  yellow  colour,  the 
fmell  of  violets,  and  a  fweetifh  taile.  When  well-preferved,  it 
keeps  feveral  years  without  becoming  rancid.  When  fpoiled^  it 
lofes  its^  yellow  colour  and  pleafant  fmell.-  It  is  faid  to  be  ofien 
imitated  with  axunge,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and  fcented  with 
Florentine  iris  root.  It  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  and  only  cx» 
ternally  as  an  emollient  ointment. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Ed.  Syn.  Cotcbkum.  Lmi. 
Dub, 

tVsttd.  g.  ^o^fJp.  I.     Hcxandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  ord.  LiSa^ 

'  Meadow  fafiron. 

3 FI— Radix.  The  root. 
BADOw  Saffron  is  a  perennial  bulbous*rooted  plant,  which 
^ows  in  wet  meadows  in  me  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  it 
flowers  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  at  which  time  the  old  bulb 
begins  to- decay,  and  a  new  bulb  to  be  formed.  In  the  followiag 
May  the  new  bulb  is  perfeded,  and  the  old  one  wafted  and  cor* 
mgated*  They  are  dug  for  medicaVufe  in  the  beginning  of  fiim» 
mciv  The  feniible  qualities  of  the  frcfii  xtsox.  are  very  traiious» 
according  to  the  place  of  growth,  and  feafon  of  the  year.  laao* 
tumn  it  is  inert ;  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  highly  send  s  (bene 
have  f  ouud  it  to  be  a  corrafive  poiion ;  others  luve  eateo  k  in  confi- 
derable  quantity  without  experiencing  any  effed*.  Whepit  is  pof- 
lefTed  of  acrimony,  this  is  of  the  iamc  nature  with  that  rf.gMiiCi 
and  is  entirely  dcftroycd  by  drying.  ,  J  .        v 
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Medical  life. — Stork,  Collin,  and  Plenk,  have  celebrated  ite  vir** 
tues  as  a  diuretic  in  hydrothorax  and  other  dropfies.  But  it  is 
at  bed  a  very  uncertain  remedy.  The  expreiTed  juice  is  ufed  in 
Alface  to  deftroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 

Off,  prep, -^^yr.  colch.  autumn.  Ed.    Oxymel  colchici.  Land* 

COLOMBA.  Lond.  Ed.     Columbo.  Dub. 

Colomba. 

Q^.— Radix.    The  root. 

Tftts  is  the  root  of  an  unknown  plant,  which,  however,  id  con* 
jedured  by  Willdenow  to  be  a  fpecies  of  bryonia.  It  was  fup* 
po(ed  to  have  its  name  from  a  city  in  Ceylon,  from  which  it  is  fent 
over  all  India.  But  more  recent  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  produc- 
ed in  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Caffires,  and  that  it  forms  an 
important  article  of  commerce  with  the  Portuguefe  at  Mozam- 
bique, in  the  province  of  Tranquebar.  It  is  generally  brought  in 
tranfvcrfe  fcAions,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
rarely  divided  horizontally.  This  is  evidently  done  to  facilitate 
itsdrving,  for  the  large  pieces  arc  all  perforated  with  holes.  The 
bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  of  a  dark  brown  colour  on  the  outCde, 
and  bright  vellow  within.  The  pith  in  the  centre  is  fpongy,  yel- 
lowifli,  and  (lightly  ftriped.  .  Its  fmell  is  (lightly  aromatic*  -and 
readily  )oft  when  not  preferved  in  clofe  vefTels  \  its  tafte  is  unpleas- 
ant, bitter,  and  fomewh^*:  acrid ;  the  bark  has  the  ftrongeft  tafte  | 
the  pith  is  almoft  mucilaginous.  Its  e(rential  conftituencs  are  cin- 
chonin,  and  a  great  deal  of  mucilage.  It  is  accordingly  more  fol- 
oble  in  water  man  in  alcohol.  The  tincture  is  not  precipitated 
by  water,  and  does  not  a(Fe£l  the  colour  of  iafulion  of  tumfole^ 
or  folution  of  red  fulphate  of  iron. 

Med.  ufe. — In  India  it  is  much  ufed  in  difeafes  attended  with 
bilious  fymptoms,  particularly  in  cholera ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  very  eiTeAual  in  other  cafes  of  vomiting.  It  often  produces 
excellent  efie£ls  in  dyfpepGa.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  is 
given  repeatedly  in  the  day. 

O/./r^.— Tina.  Ed.  Lond.  Dui. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.  Ed.    8jn.  Clcuta.  Und.  huh. 
IVUld.  g*  S3hJp*  I-     Pentandria  Digynia. — ^Nat.  ord.  UmbcU 

Hemlock. 

Of. — Foliam,  femeft,  flos.     The  leaf,  fiower,  and  feed. 

l^His  is  a  large  biennial  umbelliitrrous  plant,  which  grows  verr 
commonly  about  the  fides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moift 
(haily  places.  As  it  may  cafily  be  confounded  with  other  plants 
of  tiie  Time  natural  order,  which  are  either  more  virulentj  or  le(s 

Pa 
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adivei  we  (baii  give  a  full  defcripHon  of  its  botanical  charaAers. 
The  root  18  white,  longi  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  contains^ 
when  it  is  young,  a  milky  jaice,  and  refembles  both  in  iiae  and 
form  the  carrot.  lu  fpring  it  is  very  poifonous,  in  hanreft  lefs  fo: 
irhe  ftalk  i4  often  three,  four,  and  even  fix  feet  high,  hoilow^ 
fmooth,  not  befet  with  hairs,  and  marked  with  red  or  brown 
fpots.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  have  long  and  thick  foot>ftalks, 
wUch,  at  the  lower  end,  afllune  the  form  of  a  eroove,  and  fur- 
round  the  ftem.  From  each  fide  of  the  foot* ftalk  other  foot- 
ftalks  arife,  and  from  thefe  a  dill  (mailer  order,  on  which  there 
are  feflile,  /iark^green,  (hining,  lancet-(haped,  notched  leafits. 
The  umbels  are  terminal  and  compound.  The  flowers  confift  of 
five  white  heart-lhapcd  leaves.  The  feeds  are  flat  on  the  one 
fide,  and  hemifpherical  on  the  other,  with  five  ferrated  ribs.  Thia 
laft  cireumftance,  with  the  fpots  on  the  ftalks,  and  the  peculiar 
very  naufeous  (mcU  of  the  plant,  fomewhat  refembling  the  urine 
of  a  cat,  ferve  to  diftinguim  it  from  all  other  plants.  We  mull 
not  be  mifled  by  its  officinal  name  Cicuta,  to  confound  ic  vrith 
the  Cicuta  virofa  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  virulent 
plants  produced  in  this  country,  and  readily  diftinguifliable  from 
tiie  conium,  by  having  its  roots  always  immerfed  in  water,  which 
thofe  of  the  conium  never  are.  The  poflibilitv  of  this  miftake 
Aews  the  propriety  of  denominating  all  vegetables  by  their  M^ 
tematic  names,  as  the  Edinburgh  college  now  do.  The  ouer 
plants  whioh  have  been  miftaken  for  the  conium  maculatom  ostp 
the  fisdiufa  cynapium,  caiicalis  anthrifcus,  and  feveral  fpedes  itf 
cbflero^vQuflSy  efpecially  the  bulbofum,  which,  however,  is  not  a 
'  native  ot  this  country. 

Hemlock  (hould  not  be  gathered  unlefs  its  peculiar  flnell  be 
ftrong.  The  leaves  (hould  oe  colleAed  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
when  the  pla<k  is  in^ower.  The  leafits  are  to  be  picked  off, 
and  the  fooNftalks  thrown  away.  The  leafits  are  then  to  be  dried 
quickly  in  a  hot  fun,  or  rather  on  tin  plates  before  a  fiire,  and  pre- 
(erved  in  bags  of  ftrong  brown  paper,  or  powdered  and  kept  in 
clofe  veflels,  excluded  from  the  light ;  for  uie  light  foon  diifipates 
their  green  colour,  and  with  it  the  virtues  of  the  medicine. 

Aled.  1^.— -Frefli  hemlock  contains  not  only  the  narcotic,  but 
alfo  the  acrid  principle  ^  of  the  latter  much,  and  of  die  forma 
litde,  is  loft  by  drying.  The  whole  plant  is  a  virulent  poifoo, 
but  varying  very  much  in  ftrength,  according  to  circumltances. 
When  taken  in  an  over-dofe,  it  produces  vertigo,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  difliculty  of  fpeech,  naufea,  putrid  eru£bitibns,  anxiety, 
tremors,  and  paralyfis  of  the  limbs.  But  Dr.  Stork  (bund,  that 
in  fmall  dofes  it  may  be  taken  with  great  (afety  i  and  that,  with- 
out at  all  difordering  the  conftitution,  or  even  producing  any  fen- 
fible  operation^  it  fomctimes  proves  a  powerful  remedy  in  many 
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obftioate  diforders.     In  fcirrhus^  the  internal  and  external  ufe 
of  hemlock  has  been  found  ufefuly  but  then  mercury  has  beenge* 
nerallj  ufed  at  the  fame  time.     In  open  cancer  it  often  abates 
the  paiiif  and  is  free  from  the  conftipating  efie£ls  of  opium.    It 
is  likewife  ufed  in  fcrofulous  tumours  and  ulcers,  and  in  other 
ulcers  that  are  only  defined  by  the  term  ill-conditioned.     It  is 
alio  recommended  by  fome  in  chincoughj  and  various  other  dif- 
cafes.    Its  molt  common,  and  bed  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered 
leaves^  !h  the  dofe  at  firft  of  two  or  three  grains  a*day,  which  ia 
Ibme  cafes  has  been  gradually  incricafed  to  upwards  of  two  ounces 
a»dav»  without  producing  giddinefs.     An  extract  from  the  feeds 
is  faid  to  produce  giddinefs  fooner  than  that  from  the  leaves. 
Q^  prep. — ^Sutc.  fpiflat.  con.  maculat.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub, 

CONVOLVULUS. 

WiUdm  g,  323.  Penlandria  AUnogynia.^^hi^.  ord  Campanace^, 

Sp.  4*  CoNVOLTDLUS  ScAM2i0NiA.  Edm  Syfi.  Scammoftinm. 
Lmd.  Duh. 

Scammooy* 

Q^— Gummi-refina*    The  gum-refm. 

I'he  fcamoKMiy  convolvulus  is  a  dimbiqg  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  Syria,  Myfia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  roots,  which 
are  very  long  and  thick,  when  frc(h  contain  a  milky  juicp.  To 
obtain  this,  die  earth  is  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  roots, 
and  the  tops  of  thefe  are  cut  obliquely  off.  The  milky  juice 
which  flows  out,  is  coUeded  in  a  fmall  veflel  funk  in  the  earth  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  cut.  Each  root  furnifiies  onl^  a  few  drachms, 
but  it  is  collcQed  from  feveral  veflels,  and  dried  m  the  fun.  This 
is  the  tnfc  and  unadulterated  fcammony.  It  is  light,  of  n  dark 
grey  GoboTj  but  becomes  of  a  whitiOi  yellow  when  touched  with 
xhit  wet  finger,  is  (hining  in  its  fra£lure,  has  a  peculiar  naufeous 
fmdl,  and  bitter  acrid  tafte,  and  forms  with  water  a  greenifli 
zpilkj  fluid,  without  any  remarkable  fediment.  In  this. (late  of 
purity  it  (ieldom  reaches  us,  but  is  commonly  mixed  with  theex- 
preflcd  juice  of  the  root,  and  even  of  the  ftalks  and  leaves,  and 
often  with  flour,  (and,  or  earth.  The  belt  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Ihopis  coznes  from  Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  maflesi  having  a 
heavy  difagreeable  imell,  friable,  and  eafily  powdered,  of  a  (hin- 
ing a(h  cok)ur  verging  to  black ;  when  powdered,  of  a  light  grey 
or  whitilh  colour.  An  inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Smyrna  in 
nx)re  compacl  pondo'ous  pieces,  with  lefs  unell,  not  fo  friable, 
and  lefs  eafily  powdered^  of  a  darker  colour,  not  fo  reCnous,  and 
full  of  fand  and  other  impurities. 

Rrfin  is   the  principal  conftitucnt  of  fcamn^ony.     Sixteen 
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ounces  of  good  Aleppo  fcammonj,  give  eleven  ounces  of  rcfin, 
and  three  and  a  half  of  "vi'atery  extraA. 

Alcdical  ufe. — Scan'.mony  is  an  efficacious  and  ftrong  purga- 
tive. Some  have  condemned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  various  ill 
qualities  to  it?  charge ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  its  opera- 
tion if  uncertaini'a  full  dofe  proving  fometimes  incfPefluaU  whilft 
at  ethers  a  much  fmaller  one  occafions  dangerous  hypercatharfis. 
This  difference,  howeveri  is  owing  entirely  to  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient^  and  not  to  any  ill  t]ualityi  or  irregular- 
ity of  operation,  of  the  medicine :  where  the  inteftines  are  lined 
with  an  exceffive  load  of  mucus,  the  fcammony  pailes  through, 
without  exerting  itfelf  upon  them  ;  where  the  natural  mucus  is 
deficient,  a  fmail  dofe  of  this  or  any  other  refinous  cathartic,  ir- 
ritates and  inflames.  Many  have  endeavoured  to  diminifh  the  aft- 
ivity  of  this  drug,  and  to  corred  its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
pofmg  it  to  the  fumes  of  fulphur,  diflblving  it  in  acids,  and  the 
like ;  but  thefe  onlj  deftroy  a  part  of  the  medicine  without  mak- 
ing any  alteration  in  the  refl.  Scammony  in  fubOancCi  judici- 
oudy  managed,  flands  not  in  need  of  any  correAor :  if  triturated 
with  fugar,  or  with  almonds,  it  becomes  fufficiently  fafe  and  mild 
in  its  operation.  It  may  like  wife  be  conveniently  difTolved,  by 
trituration,  in  a  flrof>g  decoAion  of  liquorice,  and  the  folution 
then  poured  off  from  the  feces.  The  common  dofe  of  fcammony 
is  from  three  to  twelve  grains. 

Off.  prep, — Elcft.  fcammon.  Zcf/r/.  Dub,  Pu!v.  comp.  Lond. 
Ed.  Dtih.  Pulv.  fcam.  cum  aloe.  Land,  PuK*.  fcam.  cum  oi- 
lom.  Lond,  £xtra£l.  coloc,  comp.  Lcttd*  Pulv.  fen.  comp.  L9nd. 
Pil.  aloes  cum  coloc.  Ed, 

Sp.'6i,  Convolvulus  Jalapa.  EJ.     S^n,  yj/npiawm  LokS, 

Jalapa,  Dub. 

Jalap. 

Q^— Radix.     The  root. 

Jalap  is  another  climbing  perennial  fpecicscf  convolvulus.  l! 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  brought  to  u.s 
in  thin  tranfvcrfe  flices,  which  are  .covered  with  a  biacktlb 
wrinkled  bnrk|  and  are  of  a  dark  grey  colour  inter nafly,  marked 
with  darker  or  blackifli  ftriprs.  It  has  a  naufeouv  fmell  and  tatiet 
and  when  fwallowcd  it  atTVfis  the  thioat  with  a  fcnfe  of  heat,  ar.d 
occafions  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  faliva.  When  powdered  it  has 
a  yellowifli  grey  colour. 

Such  pieces  fbould  be  chofen  as  are  moft  compaA,  hard, 
weighty,  dark  coloured,  and  abound  mod  with  black  ctrmlar 
ftria:  and  fbtning  points :  the  ]ight>^  whirifb,  friable  worin-<atc:i 
pieces  mull  be  rtjrcled. 
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Slices  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mixed  with 
thofe  of  jalap:  but  thefe  may  be  eafily  didinguiflied,  by  their 
whiter  colour,  and  lefs  compadt  texture. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts,  2480  alcoholic^  and  then  by 
water  1200;  and  inverfely,  2160  watery,  beCdes  360,  which  pre- 
cipitated during  the  evaporation,  and  1440  alcoholic :  the  Unc- 
ture  extrafted  from  76^0  parts^  when  precipitated  by  water,  gave 
1920. 

Medical  ufe, — ^Jalap  in  fubftance,  talcen  in  a  dofe  of  about  half 
a  drachm  (lefs  or  more,  according  to  the  circumftaiibes  of  the 
patient),  in  plethoric,  or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves  an  efTeftua], 
and  in  general  a  fafe  purgative,  performing  its  Office  mildly,  feldon 
occiGoning  naufea  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  accompany  . 
the  other  ftrong  cathartics.  In  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and 
hot  bilious  temperaments,  it  gripes  violently,  if  the  jalap  be  good; 
but  rarely  takes  due  efie£l  as  a  purge.  An  cxxxaGl  originally 
made  by  water  purges  almoft  univerfally,  but  weakly ;  aud  at  the 
fame  time  has  a  confiderable  eflfe£l  by  urine :  what  remains  after' 
tliis  procefs  gripes  violently.  The  pure  refin,  prepared  by  al- 
cohol, occafions  moft  violent  gripings^  and  other  diftrefling 
fymptoms,  but  fcarcely  proves  at  all  cathartic  :  tri^rated  with 
fugar,  or  with  almonds,  into  the  form  of  an  emuHion,  or  diflblv- 
cd  in  fpirity  and  mixed  with  fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a  fmall 
dofe,  without  occaiioning  much  diforder:  the  part  of  the  jalap  re- 
maining after  the  feparation  of  the  refin^  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
traA,  which  has  no  effefl  as  a  cathartic,  but  operates  powerfully 
by  urine. 

Off.  frtp. — Tinft.  Ed.  Lotid.  Dub,     Extraft,  Ed.  Lond,  Dub. 
Pulv*comp.  Ed.    TinA.  fennse  coiup.  Ed. 

COPAIFERA  OFFICINAUS. 

JVilld.  g.  880,^.  1.     Dtcandrla  Monogjnia. — Nat.  ord.  Z)//- 

Copaiva  tree. 

Off, — Refma  liquida,  Ed.  Balfamum  copaiva,  Lond,  Balfa- 
mum  copaiba.  Dub.     llie  reCn.     Balfam  of  copaiva. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  refm  is  a  native  of  the  Spanifli 
Weft-India  tflands,  and  of  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.  It  grows  to  a  large  fize,  and  the  refinous  juice  flows 
in  confiderable  quantities  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a  whitifb  orpale  yellow- 
i(h  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  pun^nt  tafte.  It 
is  ufually  about  the  confidence  of  oil,  or  a  little  thicker  %  when 
long  kept,  it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clear- 
ncfs  ;  but  has  not  been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as  moft  of 
the  other  refinous  juices  do.  The  bcft  rclin  of  copaiva  comes 
i'rcm  Brazil  \  but  we  fometimes  meet  with  a  thick  fort,  which  is 
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not  at  all  tranfpareiiti  or  much  kfa  (o  than  the  forecoing*  and 
generally  has  a  ponion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  mc  bottom. 
This  is  probably  either  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub* 
ftances,  or  has  been  extraded  by  decoAioo  from  the  bark  -and 
branches  of  the  tree :  its  (tfitll  and  tafte  are  much  lefs  pleaCiiDt 
than  thofe  of  the  genuine  refin. 

Pure  refin  of  copaiva  difiblves  entirely  in  tilcohol :  the  Iblution 
has  a  very  fragrant  fmelL    Didilled  with  water  it  yields  a  large 

?|uantity  of  a  limpid  eflcntial  oil,  but  no  benzoic  acid :  it  is  there* 
ore  not  a  balfami  but  a  combination  of  refin  and  vol;itile  oil, 
Neamann  fays  that  it  efiervefces  with  liquid  ammonia. 

Med.  uft.'^Thc  refin  of  copaiva  is  an  ufeful  corroborating  de- 
t^gent  medicine,  but  in  fome  degree  irritating.  It  (Irengthen^ 
the  nervous  fyftemi  tends  to  loofen  the  belly;  in  large  dofes 
{>roves  purgative,  promotes  urine,  and  cleans  and  heals  exulccra- 
tions  in  the  urinary  paflages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  perform 
more  effi:£kually  than  any  of  the  other  refinous  fluids.  Fuller 
obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  but  not 
a  violet  Imell,  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  re(in  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets,  and  tlie 
fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a  vulnerary. 

The  dole  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  20  or  30  drops, 
though  fome  authors  dire^  60,  or  upwards.  It  may  be  eonve* 
niently  taken  in  the  form  of  an  oleofacpharum,  or  in  that  of  an 
cmulfion,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced,  by  triturating  it  with  al- 
monds, with  a  thick  mucibge  of  gum-arabic,  or  with  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  tin  they  arc  well  incor^>ora:cJ,  and  then  gradually  addii^g  a 
proper  quantity  of  water. 

CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM.  J:d.   C.nnndnm:.  Loud.  Dub. 

WiUd.g.  SS^iJp'  '•  Fentandria  Digynia* — NTit.oxd*  UmM/atJt, 

Coriander. 

Cj^.— Semen.     The  feeds. 

Coriander  is  an  annual,  umbelliferous  plant,  a  native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  difFering  from  all  the  others  of  that  dafs,  in  pro- 
ducing^^rnV^  fced«.  Thefe,  when  fre{b,have  a  ftrong  difagrce- 
able  fmc]]^  which  improves  by  drying,  and  becomes  luiliciemly 
grateful.     They  are  recommended  as  carminative  and  ftomadiia 

Vffl  prep, — Infuf.  fennx  tart.  Lond.  Inf.  tamarindi  cum  fcn- 
nn,  £d.    Tindt.  fen.  comp.  £d.    Hc&.  fennx,  Ed.  Lend. 

CROCUI^  SATJVUS.  Ed.     Ovcui.  Lend.  Dub. 

IVil/d.  g^ltfp  >•    Tfiandria  Msfncgynia.^^Usit.  ord.  LiSace*. 

Common  faffron. 

^  Off. — Floris  ftigma,  Crecut  di£lum.    Tlic  fimimits  of  the  pif- 
tilsi  called  Saffron. 
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Crocus  is  a  bulbous-rooted  perennial  plinti  probably  a  native 
of  theE^ity  although  it  h  now  found  wild  in  England,  and. other 
temperate  countries  of  Enropr.  k  is  very  generally  culclvatcd  as 
an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  and  in  feme  plaidcs  for  the  faiirQu, 
m-hich  is  formed  of  the  dried  fummits  of  the)^i(lily  and  not  of  the 
filaments,  as  flared  by  the  Dublin  college.  Each  flower  has  one 
piAil,  the  fununic  of  which  is  deeply  divided  into  three  flips, 
which  are  of  a  dark  orange  red  colour,  verging  to  white  at  the 
bafe,  .and  are  fmooch  and  (hining.  Their  fmell  is  pleafant  and 
aromatic,  but  narcotic ;  their  tafte  a  fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  they 
immediately  give  a  deep  yellow  colour  to  the  falvia  when  chewed. 
The  flowers  are  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  jufl  before  they 
open  ;  the  fummits  of  the  pillils  are  picked  out,  very  carefully 
dried  by  the  heat  of  a  (tove,  and  compreflled  into  firp  cakes.  In 
this  iflaod  die  Englifli  fafiron  is  fuperior  to  what  is  imported  from 
other  countries,  and  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  its  blades  being 
broader. 

On  the  continent  they  reckon  the  AuArian  and  the  French  from 
Gatinois  the  be(l«  The  Spanifh  is  rendered  ufelefs,  by  being  dipt 
in  oily  with  the  intention  of  preferving  it.  Safiron  (houid  be 
chofen  frefli,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  dole  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor 
yet  very  raoill ;  tough  and  firm  in  tearing  ^  difltcultly  pulverizable; 
of  a  fieryi  orange- red  colour;  of  the  fame  colour  within  as  with- 
out \  of  a  (Irong,  acrid,  diffufive  fmell  *,  and  capable  of  colouring 
a  very  large  proportion  of  water  or  alcohol.  Saffron  which  does 
not  colour  tlie  fingers  wlien  ribbed  between  them,  or  ftains  them 
with  oil,  has  little  fmell  or  taftc,  or  a  mufly  or  foreign  flavour,  is 
too  tender,  ^iiui  has  a  vhitifli,  ycilow,  or  blackifli  colour,  is  bad. 
It  is  faid  that  it  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  the  fibres  of  fmoked 
bcif,  and  with  tlie  flowers  of  the  carihamus  tindlorius,  calendula 
oflicinalis,  &c.  The  impofition  may  be  dcte£lcd  by  the  ablcnce  of 
the  white  ends,  which  may  be  obferved  in  the  real  faitron,  by  the 
inferior  colouring  power,  and  by  the  want  of  fmcll^  or  bad  fmell 
when  thrown  on  live  coals* 

Bj  diit  illation  with  water,  fafiron  furniflies  a  final!  proportion 
cf  eflential  oil,  of  a  golden  ycilow  colour,  heavier  than  water,  and 
poileiEng  the  charaUcriflic  fmell  in  an  eminent  degree.  Accord- 
ing to  Hermbftaedt,  the  folubie  iratter  of  fafiron  is  extradlive 
nearly  pure.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  dried  fafiron  3^0 
grains  of  watery  cxtraft  which  was  folubie  in  alcohol,  except  24 
c*  a  colourlefs  nutter  like  fund,  and  afterwards  20  o(  alcoholic, 
ai.d  inverfely,  320  of  alcoholic  cxtraft  entirely  folub!e  in  water, 
^^.d  then  9c  of  watery. 

On  account  of  the  great  volatility  cf  the  sromatic  pait  of  tlic 
fatlron,  it  flioulilbc  wrapt  up  in  blaadcr,  and  prefervcd  in  a  box 
r-r  tin  cafe. 
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Midieal  ufe, — Saffiron  is  a  very  elegant  aromatic  :  befides  the 
virtues  which  it  has  in  common  with  all  the  bodies  of  that  clafs^  it 
has  been  alleged  that  it  raifcs  the  fpirits,  and  in  large  dofes  occa- 
fions  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter,  and  the  other  effefls 
which  follow  from  the  abufe  of  fpiritous  liquors.  It  is  faid  to 
be  particularly  ferviceable  in  hylleric  depreflionS)  or  ob(lru£lions 
of  the  uterine  fecretionsy  where  other  aromatics,  even  thofe  of 
the  more  generous  kind*  have  little  efFeft.  But  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  H.  Cullen  fliew,  that  it  is  much  lefs 
powerful  than  was  once  imagined  :  fo  that  of  late  the  eftimation 
in  which  it  was  held  as  a  n.edicine  has  been  on  the  decline. 

Off, prep » — Syr.  croci,  Lond..  Tindl.  croci,  Ed.  Tindura 
aloes  cum  myrcba.  Ed,  Lond,  Tinft.  cinchon.  comp.  Lsnd.  Dub, 
T.  rhab.  Lorn.  T.  rhab.  comp.  Lond.  T.  aloes  artherea,  Ed, 
Vin.  rhab.  Lond,  Pil.  aloes  cum  myrrha,  Lond,.  Ed,  £le£l. 
aromat.  Dub,    Confe£t.  aromat.  Lond. 

CROTON  ELEUTHERIA.  Sivartz.  Prod.  Ed.  Cnfiarllla. 
Lond,  Dub. 

Monoecea  Adelphia, — ^Nat*  ord.  Tricocca, 

Eleutheria  or  cafcarilb . 

Qjf.— Cortex.    The  bark. 

'Ihis  bark  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  Bahama  ifiandsi 
and  particularly  from  one  of  them  of  the  name  of  Eknitheria ; 
from  which  its  trivial  name  is  ^rived.  But  Dr.  Wright  alfo 
found  the  tree  on  the  fea-(hore  in  Jamaicat  where  it  is  common, 
and  rifes  to  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  Clutia  eluteria 
of  Linnxus :  the  bark  of  whofe  Croton  cafcarilla  has  none  of  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  cafciurilla  of  the  (Iiops. 

This  bark  is  in  general  imported  eichcr  in  curled  pieces  or 
rolled  up  into  (hort  quills,  about  an  inch  in  width,  fomewhat  re* 
Icmbling  in  appearance  the  Peruvian  bark.  Its  frafture  ib  fmooth 
and  clefs,  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  is  covered  with  a  rough 
whitifli  epidermis  ;  and  in  the  infide  it  is  of  a  browniOi  caft. 

It  has  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  taftc, 
with  fome  aromatic  waxmth.  It  burns  readily,  and  yields,  when 
burning,  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  rcfembling  that  of  mulk  ;  a  pro- 
perty which  diAinguiflies  the  cafcarilla  from  all  other  barks. 

Its  a£tive  conftitucnts  arc  aromatic  volatile  oil  and  bitter  ex- 
rraftive.  Its  virtues  are  partially  extrafted  by  water,  and  totally 
by  alcohol)  but  it  is  mod  efTeflual  when  given  in  fubftance. 

Mcdicaiufi — It  produces  a  fenfe  of  heat,  and  excites  the  ac- 
tion of  the  flomach ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  and  plealast 
itomachic,  and  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  flatolent 
colics,  internal  hxmonhagies,  dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  fiaular 
difordcrs. 

As  tlic  ciT.ntial  oil  is  diffipatcd  in  making  the  extnft|  this  pre- 
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paration  aAs  as  a  fimple  bitter.     It  was  much  employed  by  the 
Scahlians  in  intermittent  fever,  from  their  fear  of  uiing  Cinchona 
bark,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior  in  efficacy. 
Of.prfp.—Tm&.  Lond.  Dub.     Extrad,  Land. 

CUCUMIS  COLOCTNTHIS.  Ed.     Cofocynthis.  Lond.  Dub. 

Monoecia  Syngenefia. — Nat.  ord.'  Cucurbitacea. 

Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple. 

Frudius,  cortice  feminibufque  abjeAis.  Ed.  Fru£lus  medulla. 
Lond.  Dub.     The  medullary  part  of  the  fruit. 

This,  is  an  annual  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  a  native  of  Turkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  (ize  of  an  orange  ;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone  made  ufe  of  in  medicine ;  this. 
is  very  light,  white,  fpongy,  compofed  of  membranous  leaves,  of 
ain  extremely  bitter,  naufeous,  acrimonious  talte.  Il  is  gathered 
in  autumn  when  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  is  then  peeled  and 
dried  quickly,  either  in  a  (love  or  m  the  fun  In  the  latter  cafe 
ic  (hould  be  covered  with  paper. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  1680  alcoholic  extra£l,  and  then 
2i6o  watery  ;  and  invcrfely,  3600  watery  and  224  alcoholic. 

Medical  ufe. — Colocynth  is  one  of  the  moil  powerful  and  mod 
violent  cathartics.  Many  eminentxjphyficians  condemn  it  as  dan- 
i;nerou8,  and  even  deleterious :  others  recommend  it  not  only  as 
an  efficacious  purgative,  but  likewife  as  an  alterative  in  obilin- 
ate  chronical  diforders.  Thistnuch  is  certain,  that  colocynth,  in 
I  he  dofe  of  a  few  grains,  a£ls  with  great  vehemence,  diforders 
the  body,  and  fometimes  occaGons  a  difcharge  of  blood.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  correal  its  virulence  by  the  addition 
of  acids,  aftringents,  and  the  like  :  thefe  may  leflen  the  force  of 
:he  colocynth,  but  no  otherwife  than  might  oe  equally  done  by 
a  redodiion  of  the  dofe.  The  bed  method  of  abating  its  virul- 
encCj  withoot  diminiihing  its  purgative  virtue,  feems  to  be  by 
triturating  ic  with  gummy  tarinaceous  fubftanccs,  or  the  oily  feeds* 

Off.  pnp. — Extrad.  col.  comp.  Lond.  Pil.  aloes  cum  colocynth, 
Ed. 

CUMINUM  CYMINUM.     Cuminum.  Lond. 

mM.g.  S47*Jp'  *•  Pintandria  Monogyuia.^^dL'i.ox^li,  Umltl^ 

Cummin. 

^.— Semen.    Tlie  feeds. 

'I'HE  cummin  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  in  appearance 
refembling  fennel,  but  much  fmailer.  It  is^  native  of  Kgypt ;  but 
die  (e^As  ufed  in  Biitain  are  brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and  MaU 
t3.  Cummin  feeds  have  a  bitteri(h  warm  lafte,  accoivi  ::;:;;cl  .v::h 
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an  aromatic  flavour^  not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind»  refiding  in  x 
volatile  oil. 
Of.  prep. — Cataplafm  cum.  Land.    Emplaft.  cum.  Londm 

CUPRUM.     Lond.  Dub.  Ed. 
Copper 

CoppsiS  is  found  in  many  coontries. 
am  In  its  metallic  date  : 

1.  Cryftallized. 

2.  Alloyed  with  arfenic  and  iron. 

3.  Sulphuretted- 

b.  Oxidized: 

4«  Uncombined. 
5.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid* 
6*  ———*——  folphnric  acid. 
7.  — — —  airfenic  add. 

The  general  propertiet  of  copper  hare  been  already  enumcr^ 
ated* 

Copper  has  a  more  peroeptibk  fmell  and  talle  than  almoft  toy 
other  metaL  Its  efieAs  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  are  highly 
deleterious,  and  often  fattal.  It  particularly  afEeds  theprimse  visi 
exciting  exceflive  naufea,  vomitisg,  colic  pains,  and  jmrging, 
fometimes  of  blood,  or,  thoueh  more  rarely,  obftinate  con^potioo* 
It  alfo  produces  agitation  of  the  mind,  headach,  Tcrtiffo,  ddirinm  \ 
renders  the  pulfe  fmall  and  weak,  the  countenance  poSe,  and  caofe 
fainting,  convuHions,  paralyfis,  and  apoplexy.  When  anyof  dhele 
fymptoms  occur,  we  mnft  endeayour  to  obviate  the  a£UoQ  of  ^ 
poifon  by  large  and  copious  draughts  of  oily  and  pQcila^^DOOS 
liquors,  or  to  deftroy  its  virulence  by  folutions  of  potafsy  a^'iul- 
phuret  of  potafs.  **-'  - 

Poifoning  from  copper  is  moft  commonly  the  tScSt  ctf  ^igi£r^ 
ance,  accident,  or  carcleflnefs ;  and  too  many  examples  ttt'Mt 
with  of  fatal  confequences  enfuing  upoh  eating  food  wUeh  hA 
been  dre&d  in  copper  veflels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  tttllP«Alt& 
they  had  contraded  by  lying  in  the  air ;  or  pickles,  td  tHUdi  t 
beautiful  green  colour  had  wxn  given,  according  to  the  mtfhft^- 
ous  direftions  of  the  moft  popular  cookery  books,  by'boiEM^tbeBk 
with  balance,  or  allowing  them  to  ftand  in  a  brafs  jfeiii  'nfii  i 
fiifficient  quantity  of  verd^ria  was  fomedw 

Great  csre  ought  to  be  t^ken  that  acid  4iqunr5,  or  arM^WHter, 
defigncd  for  internal  uk,  be  not  fuffered  to  ftand  long  in  veflels 
made  of  copper,  otlicrwife  they  will  diflblve  fo  much  of  the  metil 
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18  will  giYC  them  dangeimu  properties.  Bat  the  fure  prevent- 
ife  of  tbcie  accidents  is  to  banifh  copper  utenfils  from  the  Idtchen 
and  laboratory.  The  prefence  of  copper  in  any  fufpedied  liqoor 
it  cafiiy  deteAed  by  inferting  into  it  a  piece  of  pc^ihed  fteel, 
which  will  fooo  be  coated  with  copper,  or  by  dropping  into  it  Ibme 
cariwoale  of  ammonia,  which  will  produce  a'^beautiful  blue  colour 
if  any  copper  be  prefent. 

But  altnough  copper  be  thus  dangerous,  fome  preparations  of  it 
are  in  certain  cafes  ufed  with  great  advantage  both  externally  and 
iatemallv. 

The  cnief  of  thefe  are, 

1 .  The  fub-acctatc  of  copper. 

2.  The  fulphate  of  copper. 

3.  The  fub-fulphate  of  copper 'and  ammonia* 
4»  The  muriate  of  copper  and  ammlonia* 

5*  A  folution  of  the  (ulphateof  copper^  and  fuper-fulphate 
of  alumina  in  fulphuric  add« 

• 

As  the  two  firft  of  thefe  are  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary, 
but  bought  by  him  from  the  manufaichiref^  ihey  are  inferted  in 
the  lift  of  materia  medica.* 


SvB'AcETisCurRj.  JEdL-    Mrugo.    LontLDtA. 

Sub-acetatie  of  Copper «    Verdegris. 

Tscprcnaration  of  this  fubftance  was  almoft  confined  to  Monu 
pelier ,  m  France,  owin^  chiefly  to  an  excellent  reguhtion  which 
exs&cd'/Aat  no  verdegns  could  be  ield  unlii  it  had  been  examm- 
ed  aoad  found  of  fufficiendv  good  quality.  For  Gncethat  rcgula- 
tioo  has  been  abdiflied^  Cnaptal  informs  |is,  that  (o  many  abufea 
hate  Cf^  iaio  the  manufoaure,  that  the  Montpdier  verdegris 
haa  loftiJlsde^ed  fuperioriiy  of  chara&er.  It  is  prepared  by 
ftnt^^iflC  copper  plates  with  the  huflu  and  ftalks  of  the  grape, 
wfaidi  rare  been  made  to  ferment  after  die  wine  has  been  ex- 
nrefliBd  ^om  them.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  when  the  huiks 
Moote  white,  the  plates  of  copper -are  taken  out,  and  their  fur- 
€ma  are  found  to  be  covered  wkh  detached  and  Clky  cryftak. 
lley;  are  now  placed  00  edge,  with  their  furfaces  in  contafl,  in 
theooraer  of  a  cellar,  and  alternately  dipt  in  water,  and  replaced 
to  dry  every  feven  or  eight  daysj  for  fix  or  eight  times.  By  this 
flttoagement,  the  plates  fwell,  and  are  everywhere  covered  with 
a  coat  of  verdegris,  which  is  eafily  feparated  with  a  knife.  In 
this  date  it  is  only  a  pafte,  and  is  fold  bv  the  manufacturers  to 
commiflkmnrsj  who  beat  it  well  with^woodcn  mallets,  and  pack  it 
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up  in  bafi^s  of  white  leather,  a  foot  high  and  ten  inches  wide,  in 
which  it  is  dried  by  ezpofing  it  to  the  air  and  fun,  -undl  the  loaf 
of  Terdegris  cannot  be  pierced  with  the  point  of  a  knife* 

Sub-aceute  of  copper  (hould  be  of  a  bluifli-green  colour,  dry 
and  difficult  to  break,  and  (hould  neither  deiiquefce,  have  a  fsdc 
tafte,  contain  any  black,  or  white  fpots*  nor  be  adulterated  with 
earth  or  gypfum.  Its  purity  nxay  be  tried  by  diluted  fulphuric 
acid,  in  which  the  fub-acetate  diflblves  entirely,  and  the  impurities 
remain  behind. 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  generally  mingled  with  ftalks 
of  the  grape ;  they  may  be  feparated,  in  pulverization,  by  difcon* 
tinuing  the  operation  as  foon  as  what  remains  feems  to  be  aimoft 
entirely  compofed  of  them. 

Medical  u/e. — Verdegris  is  neyer  or  rarely  ufed  internally. 
Some  writers  highly  extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay,  that  a  grain 
or  two  VL&  as  foon  as  received  into  the  ftomach  ;  but  its  ule  has 
been  too  often  followed  by  dangerous  confequences  to  allow  of 
its  employment.  Verdegris  applied  externally,  proves  a  gentle 
detergent  and  efcharotic,  and  is  employed  to  deftroy  callous  edges, 
or  fungous  flefli  in  wounds.  It  is  alfo  advantageoufly  applied  to 
fcorbutic  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  fauces,  and  deferves 
to  be  carefully  tried  in  cancerous  fores.  With  thefe  intentions 
it  i^  an  ingredient  in  different  officinal  compofitions. 

Offl  prep. — Oxymel  aeruginis,  Lond*  Acid  acctos.  Zond. 
Aerug.  jppt.  Lend.  Ungt.  fub-acct.  cupri,  Ed.  £mpl.  mel.  vef. 
comp.  JEd. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  Ed*  Cuprum  vUriolaium.  DuL  VitrioUaum 
teeruleum.  Lmid. 

•Sulphate  of  copper.     Blue  vitriol. 

This  metallic  lalt  is  rarely  formed  by  combining  direQly  its 
component  parts  \  but  it  is  obtained,  either  by  evaporating  mineral 
waters  which  contain  it,  or  by  acidifying  native  fulphuretted^p* 
per,  bj  expofing  it  to  the  adtion  of  air  and  moillure,  or  By^^HM- 
iug  its  fulphur. 

When  pure  it  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  is  crvfUIIIzed  £ml^ 
ally  in  long  rhomboids.  If  efflorefccs  (lightly  in  the  air,  is  Mlu6k 
in  four  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  two  at  2 1 2^,  and  b  infoiuble 
in  alcohol.  By  heat  it  lofes,  firit  its  water  of  cryllallizationi  ail4 
ailcrwards  all  its  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies  aadeardii» 
and  fome  of  the  metals,  the  alkaline  caibonates,  borates^  and 
phofphatcs,  and  fome  metallic  falcs. 

It  i^  compofed  of,  ^ . 
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Oxygen,     8  >    42  hydro-oxide  of  copper. 
Wa«r,      103 

33  fulphuric  acid. 

25  water  of  cryftallization. 


100 


The  fulphate  of  copper  has  a  (trong,  ftyptic,  metallic  tafte,  anJ 
is  chiefly  ufed  externally  as  an  efcharotic  tor  deftroying  warts,  cal- 
lous edges,  and  fungous  excrefcences,  as  a  ftioiulant  application 
to  ill-oonditioned  ulcers,  and  as  a  ftyptic  to  bleeding  furfaces. 
Taken  internally,  it  operates,  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  a  very  power- 
ful emetic.  It  has,  however,  been  exhibited  in  incipient  phthiGs 
S^ttlmonalis,  intermittent  fever,  and  et>ilepfy ,  but  its  ufe  is  not  free 
rom  danger. 

Qf,  frep. — Solutio  fulphatis  cupri  compoGta,  Ed.  Ammoniare- 
turn  cupriy  Ed^  Lond.  Dub. 

CURCUMA  LONGA.     Curcuma.  Lond. 

WUId.g. 1 1,^.  2.  Monandria  Mono^ma.^^H^t. ord.  Scitamine^. 


Of.— Radix.    The  root. 

TuEMEUC  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  natife  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  roots  are  tuberous,  knotty,  and  long,  wrinkled^  externally  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  internally  of  a  (hining  faftron  brown 
They  hare  a  weak  aromatic  fmcll,  and  a  flightly  bitter  aromatic 
tafte.  Thej  contain  a  very  little  eilential  oil ;  and  Neumann  got 
from  960  parts,  320  watery,  and  afterwards  50  alcoholic  extra£l, 
and  inveifely  150  alcoholic,  and  210  watery. 

jl£rdir«/igf^.— Turmeric,  when  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  a£ls  as  <i  gentle  (limulant  It  has 
bceo  cekhrated  in  difeafes  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  cachexy,  dropfy^ 
intennittem  fiercrs,  &c.  But  its  internal  ufe  in  this  country  is 
almoft  confined  to  its  being  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pofitioa  of  curry  powder,  in  which  form  it  is  ufed  in  immenfe 
^antimt  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  alfo  a  valuable  dye-ftuflF,  and 
an  dKcUent  chemical  teft  of  the  prefence  of  uncombined  alkalies; 
for  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  is  changed  by  them  to  a  reddifh 


'-  CTNARA  SCOLYMUS    Ed.    Cinara.  Lmd.     Cinarm  Htr^ 
Umfi.  Dub. 

W^dU.g.  lAi^tfp*  2.  Syngifttfia  Polygamia  itqualis. — Nat.  ord. 
C9mipe/it4t  cafitat€ 
Aracboke. 
Of. — Folium.    The  Icares. 
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The  artichoke  is  a  perennial  planr,  indigenous  in  the  fonth  of 
Europfi  but  very  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens  fof  culinary 
purpofcF. 

The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  aSbrd  by  expreffion  a  conGderablc 
quantity  of  juice,  which  is  (aid  to  be  dioreticj  and  to  have  been 
fuccefsfully  ufed  in  dropfy. 

DAPHNE  M£ZER£UM.  Ed.  Mczernm.  land.  MfxertoM. 
Dub.    ' 

Willd.g.  773,ji^.  I.  OFiandria  Monogyma — Nat.  ori.'^V^rtcuUt. 

Mczereon,  or  Ipiirge  laurel.  * 

Off. — Radix,  ejufque  cortex'.    The  bark  of  the  roof. 

Me2£RBon  is  a  flirub  which  grows  tn  woody  fituatrons  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  admitted  into  our  gardens  fran 
its  flowering  in  winter.  The  bark,  which  is  taken  from  the  truttkt 
larger  branches,  and  root,  is  thin,  ftriped  reddilh^  comnioiilT 
covered  with  a  brown  cuticle,  has  no  fmell,  and  whoa  chtfwc^ 
excites  an  infupportable  fenfation  of  burning  in  the  mouth  and 
shroar.  When  applied  to  the  fldn  in  its  recent  ftate»  or  ininliBd 
in  vinegsr,  it  raifes  bliilers. 

Medical  ufc. — ^The  root  was  long  ufed  in  the  Lifbon  die^dndCf 
for  venereal  complaints,  particularly  nodes  aad  other  fymptomt 
refifting  the  ufe  of  mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root  contains  moft 
acrimonj,  though  fbme  prefer  the  woody  part.  Mezereoo  has 
aifo  been  ufed  with  good  tfhSi%  in  tumours  and  cutaneous  crap* 
lions  not  venereal. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays  tliat  it  a£2s  upon  the  urine»  fometimes  giving  il 
a  filamentous  appearance,  and  upon  the  perfpiration,  wkbouc  di- 
minifhing  the  ftrength  remarkably  \  and  that  in  irritaUe  hahitt 
it  quickens  the  pulfe,  ^nd  increafcs  the  heat  of  the  whole  body. 
But  Mr.  Pearfon  of  the  Lock  hofpital  fays,  that  excepting  a  cafe 
or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  a  deco£lion  of  this  plant  confened  tcm* 
porary  benent,  he  very  feklom  found  it  poflefled  of  mediraiai-np» 
tues>  either  in  fyplulis,  or  in  the  fequelae  of  thatdifeaie. 
fnla,  or  in  cutaneous  afie£iioos,  it  is  employed  chiefly 
form  of  deco^lion  :  but  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  powder  |  and  aa 
it  is  apt  to  occafion  vomiting  and  purging;,  it  mud  be  bc||an  in 
grato^dofcs,  and  gradually  incrcafed*  It  is  often  comMncdwkh 
mercury. 

The  berries  are  ftill  more  acrid  than  the  bark,  and  they  lune 
even  been  known  to  produce  fatal  cflFefis  on  cbiidrui,  who  hflfc 
been  tempted  by  tlieir  beauty  :o  cat  them.  It  is  faid  thatthejflC 
fometimes  iuiukd  in  vinegar^  to  make  it  more  pungent,  and^ap- 
pear  ftronger. 

Of.p'rep.—l^ftQoEt.  Ed.     Dccod.  (ari.  cc  ^ip.  £:«rf;  D&k 
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DATURA  STRAMONIUM.    Ei.    Stramnhm  ojficinak. 

Wi/U.g.  377,^.  l.Peniandria  Afanogynsa, — Nat.  ord.  &olanac€£. 

Thorn-apple. 

Ojf.— Hcrba.    The  plant. 

The  thorn-apple  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Annericai  but 
now  growing  wild  on  dry  hills  and  uncultivated  places  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  loaves  arc  dark  greeni  fcflilci 
large,  egg-fhapeds  pointed,  angular,  and  deeply  indented,  of  a  dif« 
agreeable  (jnell  and  naufeous  taile.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  a 
ftroog  narcotic  poifoB»  producing  vertigo,  torpor,  death.  The  beft 
antidote  to  its  effefis  is  faid  to  be  vinegar. 

Mtdicmluff, — ^Dr.  Stork  fird  tried  it  as  a  remedv  in  mania  and 
melancholy  with  confiderablc  fuccefs.  Several  caies  of  the  fame 
difeafes  were  alfo  cured  or  relieved  by  it,  under  the  diredi^n  of 
diflTerent  Swedifli  phyficians  \  and  although  in  other  experiments' 
it  fraqacntly  failed,  it  dclerves  the  attention  of  pradlitiouers,  and 
well  iBcrita  a  trial,  in  affixlions  often  incurable  by  other  means. 
It  hot  alio  been  employed,  and  fomctimes  with  advanuge,  in 
epilqpfy.  An  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  nas  been  faid. 
to  give  cade  in  external  inflammations  and  haemorrhoids.  The 
inTpiCiled  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  commonly  ufed,  but  its 
exhihiiioo  requirrs  the  greatcft  caution.  At  (irft,  one  fourth 
of  a  grain  is  a  fuiEcient  dofe.  Tlie  powder  of  the  leaves  or  feeds 
piDwfti  <o  fumiih  a  more  uniform  and  convenient  formula  than 
the  brpiflated  juice ;  and  the  bruifed  leave's,'  according  to  Plenk, 
ibfiMA  bard  and  inflamed  tumours,  and  difcufs  tumours  in  the 
brcaftt  of  nurfes  from  indurated  milk. 

Hafieland  gave  it  in  the  form  of  a  tinAure,  prepared  of  two 
ouBcca«£  the  Iceds  in  four  ounces  of  wine  and  one  of  diluted 
alcok^  in  diieafcs  of  the  mind. 

DAUCDB  CAROTA.  Semen.  'Ed.    Daucus  fylveftriu  Land. 

KfilUi  f.  530, 1^.  I  •  Pentandria  Digynia, — ^Nat.  ord.  UmbillaU. 
WMCmM. 

?f.— Semen.  The  (bed. 
Bit  is  a  bien^al 'plants  which  grows  wild  in  Britiin,  and  is 
cnUvaicd  in  great  quantities  as  an  article  of  food.  The  feeds, 
cfpeciaUy  of  cho  wUd  variety,  have  a  moderately  warm  pungent 
tafte,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell.  They  are  carminative,  and 
arc  faid  to  be  diuretic.  The  roots,  efpeaally  ol  the  cultivated 
varictf,  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  faceharinc  matter,  and 
are  thcrefioffc  highly  nutritious  and  emollient  When  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  they  form  an  excellent  application  to  carcinomatous  and  ill- 
conditioned  iriotn,  allajing  the  pain,  checking  the  fupi^uration 
Af.d  fetid  fmell,  and  fuftening  the  cdllous  edges. 
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DELPHINIUM  STAPHISAGRIA.  Siapbi/agria.  Zond. 
Dub. 

Unifd.g.  io6ifJp,  13.  Po/yaftdria  TW^j^/iij.— Nat.  ord.  Multi- 
ftliqu^. 

Staveracre. 

O^.— Semen.    The  feed. 

Staves'acre  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  natire  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
The  feeds  are  ufually  brought  from  Italv.  They  are  large  and 
rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  ot  a  blackifli  colour  on  the 
outlide,  and  yellowifli  or  whitifli  within  ;  they  have  a  difagree- 
able  fmell,  and  a  very  naufeous,  bitteriOi,  burning  tafte. 

Newmann  got  from  480  parts,  45  alcoholic  extra£l,  befidet^o 
of  fixed  oil,  which  feparated  during  the  procefs,  and  afterwards 
44  infipid  watery,  and  inverfely  95  watery,  and  then  by  alcohol 
only  one,  befides  7 1  of  oil. 

Medical  ufe. — Stavefacre  was  employed  by  the  andents  at.a  ca» 
thartic ;  but  it  operates  with  fo  much  violence,  both  upwards  and 
•     thai  •    •  •    —      • 

:rs,  1 

and  for  dcftroying  lice  and  other  infe£is  ;  infomuch,  that  from 
this  virtue  it  has  received  its  name,  in  different  languages* 


DIANTHUS  CARTOPHYLLUS.    Ed.  Caryophjlbum 
brum.    Land.  Dub, 

IVtlU^g.  893^^.  9.  Decandria Dlgjnia. — Nat* ord.  Cgrycfiylb^. 

Clove  Gilly-flower. 

Q^— Flos.    The  flowers. 

This  fpecies  of  dianthiis  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  is  pereanial. 
By  cultivation,  its  varieties  have  increafed  to  a  very  great  BUrobflVi 
and  they  form  one  of  tlie  grcateft  ornaments  of  our  gardcm. 
Molt  of  thefe  are  termed  Carnations  ;  but  the  variety  whicb  il  of- 
ficinal furpafles  all  the  others  in  the  richnefs  of  its  fmell>  and  is 
alfo  diftin^uiflied  by  its  colour,  being  of  an  uniform  dcq» 
crimfon.  Their  only  ufe  in  pharmacy  is  to  give  a  pleaiant  flavanr 
and  beautiful  colour  to  an  officinal  fyrup.  « 

()^.  /r^.— >Syr.  dianthi  caryophyll.  jSd.  Lond* 

DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Ed.  Digitalii.  Dmd.  Da. 
WiUd.  g.  I  iSS^fP'  1*  Didynamia  AngioJ^mia.'^Yi^.  cmL  A- 

hnaccit. 

Foxglove. 

Q^— Folium.    The  leaves. 

This  is  an  indigenous  biennial  plant,  very  common  on  lied||e> 
banks,  and  fides  of  b'disi  in  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  foils,  and  the 
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bcautr  of  its  appearance  hat  sained  it  a  place  in  out  gardens  and 
(hniboeries.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  egg-fliaped,  foft,  co- 
vered with  hairsi  and  feratted.  They  have  a  bitter^  very  naofeoui 
tafte,  with  fome  acrimony. 

Medical  ufi. — Its  effeds  when  fwallowed  are^ 

X.  To  diminifli  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

2.  To  diminiih  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem. 

3.  To  increafe  the  aAion  of  the  abforbents. 

4.  To  increafe  the  difcharge  by  urine. 

In  ezceflive  dofes,  it  produces  vomitingi  purgin{(,  dimneCi  of 
Gghti  TertigOi  deliriumi  hiccough,  ctovuUions,  collapfe,  death. 
For  thefe  fymptoms  the  beft  remedies  are  cordials  and  ftimulants* 

Internally,  digitalis  has  been  recommended, 

1.  In  inflammatory  difcafes,  from  its  very  remarkable  power  of 
diminifliing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

a.  In  aftive  haemorrhagies,  in  phthlis. 

^.  In  fome  fpafmodic  aficflions,  as  in  fpafmodic  afthma,  palpi- 
tation,  &c. 

4.  In  mania  from  eflTuGon  on  the  brain. 

5.  In  anafarcous  and  dropfical  cfTufions. 

6.  In  fcrofulous  tumours. 

7.  In  aneurifm  of  the  aorta,  and  palpitation,  we  have  feefi  it 
aDevfale  the  mod  diftrefling  fymptoms. 

Externally,  it  has  been  applied  to  fcrofulous  tumours. 
It  jmy  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance,  either  by  itfelf,  or  conjoined  with  fome 
aromatic,  or  made  into  pills  with  foap  or  gum  ammoniac. 
Wiitetng  dire£ks  the  leaves  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowering 
Aeni  has  moc  up,  and  about  the  time  when  the  hloflbms  are  com- 
ing fecth.  He  rejeAs  the  leaf-ftalk,  and  middle  rib  of  the  leaves, 
and  dries  the  remaining  part  either  in  the  funfliine  or  before  the 
fat.  In  this  (late  they  are  eafily  reduced  to  a  beautiful  green 
powder,  of  which  we  may  give  at  firft  one  grain  twice  a-day, 
«d  gradnally  incieafe  the  dofe  until  it  a£l  upon  the  kidneys* 
flwnarh,  pulfe,  and  bowels,  when  its  ufe  muft  be  laid  afide  or 
fofpendcd. 

2.  In  infuGon.  The  fame  author  dire£ls  a  drachm  of  the  dried 
laves  to  be  infufed  for  four  hours  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  an  ounce  of  any  fpiritous  water  to  be  added  to  t)ie  ftrain- 
cd  liquor,  for  its  prefervation.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  this 
iafofion  may  be  given  twice  a*day. 

3.  In  deco£lion.  Darwin  dircds.  that  four  ounces  of  the  fircfli 
hires  be  boiled  from  two  pounds  of  water  to  onc^  and  that  half  an 
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dunce  of  the  ftraiaed  deco£lbn  be  taken  every  two  hoursi  for  four 
or  more  dofes. 

•  4.  In  tinflure.  Put  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  coarfelj 
powdered  into  four  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol ;  let  the  mixture 
(land  by  the  fire-fide  twenty.four  hours,  frequently  (baking  the 
bottle ;  and  the  faturated  tin£lure«  as  D<irwin  calls  it,  muft  then 
be  feparated  from  the  refiduum  by  draining  or  decantation« 
Twenty  drops  of  this  tinAure  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
The  Edinburgh  college  ufe  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  to  one 
of  the  powder,  but  let  it  digeft  feven  days. 

5,  The  .exprefled Juice  and  extract  are  not  proper  forms  of  ex- 
hibiting this  very  a£tive  remedy. 

When  the  digitalis  is  difpofed  to  excite  loofenefs,  opium  may 
be  advantageoufly  conjoined  with  it ;  and  when  the  bowels  are 
tardy,  jalap  may  be  given  at  the  fame  time,  without  interfering 
with  its  diuretic  efieSs.  During  its  operation  in  this  wayi  the 
patient  (hould  drink  very  freely. 

Of  prrf. ^InL  digit.  Ed.    TinS.  digit.    Ed. 

DOLICHOS  PRURIENS.    Ed.    Dolicbos.   Dub. 

DiadtJpbia  Decandria.^^TAzU  ord.  Papilionacea. 

Cow-itch. 

Off. — Pubes  leguminis  rigida.  The  ftiff  hairs  which  cover  (he 
pods* 

The  dolichos  is  a  climbing  plant  growing  in  great  abundance 
in  warm  climates,  particularly  m  the  Weft  Indies.  The  pods  are 
about  four  inches  long,  round,  and  as  thick  as  a  mai/s  fineer. 
On  the  outfide  they  are  thickly  befet  with  ftifF  brown  hairs,  which| 
when  applied  to  the  ikin,  occafion  a  mod  intolerable  itching. 

Mea.  1^.— -Thie  ripe  pods  are  dipped  in  fyrup,  which  is  agalli 
(craped  off  with  the  knife.  When  the  fyrup  is  rendered  by  the  hairs 
as  thick  as  honey,  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  It  aQs  mechanically  as  aa  anthd- 
mintic,  occafions  no  uneafinefs  in  the  primx  viss,  which  are  de- 
fended by  mucus,  and  may  be  fafiely  taken,  from  a  teaf^fpooo- 
fiil  to  a  table-fpoonful  in  the  morning,  fading.  The  womware 
faid  to  appear  with  the  fecond  or  third  dofe  \  and  by  means  of  a 
purge  in  lome  cafes,  the  dools  have  confided  entirety  of 


DQRSTENIA  CONTRAJERVA.  Ed.  Contrajerva.  Land. 

WiUd.g.  244,j^.  5.  TitrandrlMMonogjnia. — ^Nat.  ord.  SeahrMg, 
Contrayerva. 

^— Radix.    The  root. 


00. 
Tw 


HIS  phut  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  South  America,  and  (bme 
of  the  Caribxan  iflands. 
The  root  is  knotty,  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  about  half  an 
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inch  dikk,  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour  externally,  and  pale  within  : 
long,  rongh|  (lender  fibres  Oioot  out  from  all  fides  of  it ;  and  arc 
generally  loaded  with  fmall  round  knots.  It  has  a  peculiar  kind 
of  aromatic  fmellj  and  a  fomewhat  aftringenr,  warm*  biiteriOi 
tafte,  with  a  light  and  fweetiOi  kind  of  acrimony,  when  long 
chewed  :  the  fibres  have  little  tafte  or  fmell  ;  the  tuberous  part, 
therefore,  Ihould  be  alone  chofen. 

This  root  contains  fo  much  mucilage,  that  a  decoAion  of  it  will 
not  pafs  through  the  filter.  Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  190 
watery  extra£t,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  7,  and  inverfely  102 
alcoholic,  and  60  watery.  I  find  that  the  tinflure  reddens  infufion 
of  lithmusy  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  has  no  effect  on  the  falts 
of  iron. 

AM.  ti/e. — Contrayerva  is  a  gentle  ftimulant  and  diaphoretic, 
and  is  fometimes  given  in  exanthematous  difeafcs,  tophus,  and 
dyfentery.     Its  dofe  is  about  half  a  drachm. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  contrayerv.  comp.  Lond^ 

ERTNGIUM  MARITIMUM.     Eryngium.  Lond.  Dub. 

Wi/U.gm  ^iSiJp.6,  Pintandrla  Alenogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbet'* 
lat4t. 

£ryngo. 

Q^.— Radix.    The  root. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on  fome  of  our  fandv  and  gravelly 
(bores :  the  roots  are  llender,  and  very  long ;  of  a  pleafant  fweet- 
ifli  tafte,  which,  on  chewing  them  for  fome  time,  is  followed  by 
a  light  degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  acrimony.  They  are  ac- 
counted aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  alfo  been  celebrated  as 
aphrodtfiac  \  their  virtuesi  howeverj  are  too  weak  to  admit  them 

luider  the  head  of  medicines. 

• 

EUGENIA  C ARYOPH YLL ATA.  QaryepbyUus  Aromatlctu^ 
Ed'    CarygptfUa  drowtaiua.  Duh.  Carycpkyliu  artmatica.  Lond. 

WilUL  f .  972  jj^«  24.  Ico/andria  Mwogjnia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Hffpt* 
ridi€n 

The  dove  tree. 

Oi^--Floris  germen»  et  oleum  ejus  volatile.  The  flower-bud 
and  Its  efleotial  oil« 

This  is  a  beautiful  tall  tree,  a  native  of  the  Molucca  iflands* 
The  Dutch,  from  a  deCre  of  monopolizing  the  valuable  fpjce  pro- 
duced by  it,  deftroyed  all  the  trees  except  in  Amboyna,  where  it 
is  carefully  cultivated.  But  their  fcheme  has  been  fruftrated,  and 
the  dove  IS  sow  thriving' in  the  lilc  of  France  and  other  places. 
Every  part  of  this  tree  ib  hi^^hly  aromatic,  but  efpccially  the  leaf- 
iUIk.  Cloves  aie  the  flower* buds,  wliich  are  gathered  ia  October 
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and  Nofcmbcr,  before  they  open,  and  when  they  are  ftill  men, 
and  arc  dried  in  the  fun^  after  having  been  expoied  to  fmcSw  for 
Ibme  days. 

Cloves  hate  fomewhat  the  form  of  a  nail,  confifting  of  a  globa- 
lar  head,  formed  of  the  four  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  four  leaves 
of  the  calyx  not  yet  expanded  ;  but  this  part  is  often  wanting, 
being  eafily  broken  off;  and  a  gennen  fituated  below,  nearly 
round,  but  fomewhat  narrower  towards  the  bottom,  fcarcely  an 
inch  in  leii|gth,  and  covered  with  another  thicker  calyx,  divided 
above  into  four  parts.  Their  colour  (hould  be  of  a  deep  brown, 
their  fmell  ftrong,  peculiar,  and  grateful ;  their  tafte  acrid,  aro« 
matic,  and  permanent.  The  beft  cloves  are  alfo  large,  heavy, 
brittle,  and  when  preffed  with  the  nail,  exude  a  little  oil.  When 
light,  foft,  wrinkled,  dirty,  pale,  and  without  fmell  or  tafte,  they 
are  to  be  rejeded. 

The  Dutch,  from  whom  we  have  this  fpice,  frequently  mix  it 
with  cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  diftilled*  Thefe,  though 
in  time  they  regain  from  the  others  a  conGderable  (hare  both  of 
tafte  and  fmell,  are  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  their  weaker  flavour 
and  lighter  colour. 

Cloves  yield  by  diftilation  with  water  about  one  feventh  of  their 
weight  of  volatile  oil }  960  parts  alfo  gave  to  Neumann  380  of  a 
nlufeous,  fomewhat  aftringent,  watery  extrad:.  The  fame  quan- 
tity gave  only  300  of  exceflively  fierv  alcoholic  eztn£t.  When 
the  alcoholic  extract  is  freed  from  the  volatile  oil  by  diftiUation 
with  water,  die  oil  that  arifes  proves  mild,  and  the  refln  due  re- 
mains infipid.  Its  pungency  therefore  feems  to  depend  on  the 
combination  of  thefe  principles.  The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  ii  ex^ 
tremdy  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a  reddifli  brown  ooloor,  but  it  is 
greatly  adulterated,^  bodi  with  fixed  oils  and  refin  qf  clovet  |  for 
die  genuine  oil  when  recently  diftilled,  is  comparativdy  quite 
mild,  and  cojourlefs,  although  it  gradually  acquires  a  ydbw  co- 
lour. It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  rifes  in  diftillatioh  wftb  feme 
difficulty,  fo  that  it  is  proper  to  ufe  a  very  low  headed  Hffl^  and 
to  return  the  diftilled  water  feveral  times  upon  die  refidnttm. 

Medical  ij/t— Gloves,  confidered  as  medicines,  are  very  hot  fti- 
mulating  aromatics,  and  poiTefs  in  ;^i  eminent  degree  the  general 
virtues  of  fubftances  of  this  clafs. 

Of.  prep. — Spt.  lav.  comp.  Ed,  Land.  Dui.  Spt.  ammon. 
comp.  Lond.  Confed.  atom.  Land:  £le£l.  fcammon.  Lend.  Dut. 
Pil.  aloes  cum  col.  E4* 

FERRUM. 

Iron  is  the  moft  common  of  all  metals.  It  feems  even  toht 
a  conftituent  of  organic  fubftances,  and  is  the  only  metal  which, 
ffh^  taken  into  tm  body,  exerts  no  deleterious  a£tion  upon  it. 
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I  The  nvmeioiii  oret  of  it  which  are  found  in  ever  j  part  of  the  globe, 
nay  be  reduced  to  the  foUowing  genera. 

I.  Native  iron.  Immenfe  ifolated  mafles  of  this  have. been 
finuid  in  Siberia  and  in  South  America,  Their  origin  is  ftill  per- 
loftlj  prdbkmatical. 

a*  Carburetted  iron*    Plumbago. 

3.  Sulphuretted  iron.    Pyrites* 

4*  Oxidized  iron* 

a.  Protoxide.    Magnetic  iron  ore  *»  colour  black  or  grejr. 
k  Peroxide.    Not  magnetic ;  colour  red  or  brown. 
r.  Carbonated. 
J.  Arfeniated. 
€•  Tungftated. 

The  properties  of  iron,  when  obtained  from  any  of  tbefe  ores 
by  the  ufual  procefles  of  fufion,  &c.  have  been  already  defcrlbed. 
As  its  mechanical  divifion  is  extremely  difficult,  it  is  direfled  to 
to  be  kept  in  the  (hops  in  the  ftate  of  filings  or  wire,  and  the 
icales  of  Uack  oxide,  which  are  found  around  the  fmith's  anvil. 
Soft  maleaUe  iron  is  the  only  kind  fit  for  internal  ufe,  as  ftcel 
and  cafitpiron  alwavs  contain  impurities,  and  often  arfenic. 
.  JiMkalufe — Fne  general  virtues  of  this  metal,  and  the  fcveral 
pivparations  of  it,  are,  to  conftringe  the  fibres,  to  auickcn  the 
ciioilation,  to  promote  the  deficient  fecrctions  in  ine  remoter 
partSt  find  at  the  fame  time  to  reprefs  inordinate  difcharges  into 
the  inteftioal  tube.  After  the  uCe  of  them,  if  thev  take  efFe£l,  the 
ralie  i»  very  fcnfiUy  raifed  $  the  colour  of  the  face,  though  be- 
ibic  palCft  changes  to  a  florid  red ;  the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuticular 
excitfiofis^  are  increafed*  Fetid  eru£Utions,  and  the  faeces  void- 
ed ei  aJUacL  ceJour,  are  marks  of  their  uking  due  tScQ,. 

Whe4  given  improperly,  or  to  excels  iron  produces  headach, 
auktfy  beats  the  body,  anid  often  caufes  haemorrha^ies,  or  even 
vomiftiagf  Tpains  in  ttie  fipmach,  and  Qnfms  and  pains  ol  the 

Iffon  ia  given  in  moft  cafes  of  debiUty  and  relaxation. 

1.  In  paffive  haemorrhagies. 

2.  In  dyfpepGa,  hyfteria,  and  chlmofis.  . 

3*  In  moft  of  the  cachexias,  and  it  haa  been  htely  recom- 
menced as  fpecific  in  cancer. 

4.  In  general  debility  produced  by  difeafe,  or  exceffive  hae- 
morrhage. 

Where  either  a  preternatural  difcharge,  or  fuppreflion  of  nitural 
fecretioos,  proceed  from  a  languor  and  flujgiinnefs  of  the  fluids, 
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and  weakneis  of  the  folldg  ;  this  metili  by  increifing  the  motion 
of  the  fermeTy  and  the  ftrength  of  the  hitter,  will  fapprefs  the  flux, 
or  remove  the  fupprelfion ;  but  where  the  circulation  is  alreadf 
too  quick*  the  folids  too  tcnfe  and  r igid»  where  there  is  any 
ftridure  or  fpafmodic  contraf^ion  of  the  Teflels,  iron^  and  oU  the 
preparations  of  it,  will  aggrarate  both  diftempers.  -  • 

Iron  is  prefcribed, 

I.  In  its  metallic  (late.     Limaiura  ferru 
n.  Oxidized. 

tf«  Protoxide.     Squanut ferri.    Ftrri  oxidum  nigrum • 
I .  Super-carbonatedj  as  in  the  chalybeate  mineral  wa- 
ters. 
9.  Sulphated.     Sulphas  ftrri. 

3.  Combined  with  tartrate  of  potafs.    Tartris  ftrri  et  p^ 
iaffk. 
h.  Peroxide*     Ferri  omJum  rvbrumm 

I.  Carbonsted.     Carbenas firri. 
.  2.  Mumted.     Murias  ftrrt  ferruginem* 
3*  Combined  with  muriate  of  ammonia.  JUurfar  tmim9' 
nue  etftrru 

FBRftUSf.  Lond.  Fetri  limaturst.  Ed.  Ftrrum  In  fila  de^ 
duBum,    Dub. 

Iron.    Iron-fitings.     Iron-wire. 

Iron  probably  has  no  adion  on  the  body  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  unlefs  it  be  oxidized.  But  during  its  oxidizemcnt,  hy- 
drogen gas  is  evolved  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  fetid  ertida- 
ttons  are  confideredas  a  proof  of  the  medicine  havine  taken  efitd. 
It  can  only  be  exhibited  internally  in  the  ftate  of  filings,  winch 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  either  in  die 
form  of  powder,  with  fome  aromatic,  or  made  into  an  cfeCkoary 
or  bolus  or  pilh  with  any  bitter  extrafl.  Iron- wire  is  tio  be  pre- 
ferred for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  both  becaufe  it  is  die  moft 
convenient  form,  and  becaufe  it  is  always  made  of  the  pureft 
iron.    - 

Off,  pnp. — ^Ferri  limatura  purificata,  Ed.  Carbonas  ferri,  Ed. 
Lond.  Dmb.  Aqua  ferri  aerati,  Dub.  Sulphas  ferri,  Ed.  Land.  Dyi. 
Tin&ura  ferri  muriad,  3ub.  Ferrum  ammoniacale,  Lmd.  Fer- 
rum  tartarifatumj  Larrd.  Vinum  ferri,  Lond.  Dub.  Hjimg* 
purif.  L^nd.  Ed. 

FfiRRi  OxiDUM  Nigrum.     Ferri/quam^.    Ed. 
The  fcales  of  iron. 

When  iron  is  heated  to  rednefs  in  the  fmith's  forge,  to  leader 
it  mott  oUalleablei  its  furnace  becomes  oi^dized  by  die  aAioh  of 
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the  atfftofphetic  air;  and  as  the  oxide  formed  does  not  a^cre  to 
the  ifforii  it  %  eairly  f^arated  by  pereuflion  on  the  anvil,  and  flies 
off  in  the  ftate  of  fparicsy  which,  on  cooling,  conftitute  the  icalcs 
of  iron.  In  thefe  the  iron  is  oxidized  to  that  degree  in  which  it 
is  folublein  adds,  without  the  produOion  of  hydrogen  gas;  there* 
fore,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  they  do  not  produce  die  dif- 
tention  and  flatulence  occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  the  filings. 

O^  prep. — ^Ferri  oxidum  nigrum  purificatum,  £d.  Tinclura 
muriatis  ferri,  £d. 

SoLPHAS  Ferki.     Ferrum  vitriolaium.  Dub. 

Sulph:ite  of  iron.    Green  vitrioK     Copperas. 

The  fulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  is  commonly  obtained  by 
the  fpontaneous oxilizement of  fulphuretted iron,  and fubfequent 
tixiTiation  and  cryftallization*  It  is  never  pure,  and  often  con- 
tains zinc  or  copper.  The  copper  may  be  feparated  by  adding 
fome  metallic  iron  to  the  folution ;  but  wc  have  no  means  of  fe- 
parating  the  zinc  \  therefore  we  muft  prepare  it  by  diflblving  iron 
in  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  ftate  of  purity. 
Its  cryftals  are  tranfpareiit  rhomboidal  prifms,  of  a  fine  ereen  co« 
lour.  They  are  foluble  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in  lefs  than  their 
own  weignt  of  boiling  water.    Tliey  are  infoluble  in  aloohoL 

They  are  compofed  of 

Black  oxide  of  iron,      28  1     g  ^^^^  hydro-oxide  of  iron. 
Water  of  compofition,    8  3'^  ^ 

a6  Sulphuric  acid. 

38  Water  of  cryftaUizatioD. 

100 

Green  fulphate  of  iron  is  decompofed  by  ail  tlie  earths  and  at 
kalies,  and  by  thofe  falts  whofe  bale  forms  an  infoluble  compound 
with  fulphunc  acid.  It  is  alfo  decompo(cd  by  expofure  to  the 
air,  efporially  when  in  folutioo,  and  by  all  fubilances  which 
part  readily  with  their  oxygen.  The  oxide  of  iron  abforbs  oxy« 
gen,  and  paflfes  to  the  ftate  of  red  oxide,  which  forms  a  red  ful* 
phate,  pouelCng  properties  very  different  from  cbofe  of  (he  green 
fulphate. 

Taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  green  fulpliatc  is  apt  to  excite 
pain  in  the  ftomach,  and  fpafms  in  the  bowels  \  and  in  large 
dofcs  it  caufes  vomiting.  In  fmall  dofes,  however,  of  from  one 
to  three  grains,  it  is  fometimcs  given  as  a  tonic«  aftringcnt,  or 
anthelmintic. 

Of.  prep, — Acidufti  acetofum  forte,  £i/.  Carbouas  ferrsc  pnc* 
cip.  Ed.  TinAura  ferri  acetati,  Dub.  Pulvis  aloct.  cum  feiro, 
UruL 
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FERULA.  ASSA  FOETIDA.  £if.    jtfii  Fmtiia.  L<md.  DtA. 
Wild.  g.  539ij^*  1 1 .     Pentandria  Digynia^^H^IL  ord.  UmM^ 

Afla  Foetida. 

Of. — Gunimi*re&ia«    The  guih-refin. 

The  plant  which  furniflies  afla  foetida  is  perennial,  tnd  a  na- 
tiTc  of  Perfia.  It  has,  however,  borne  fertile  (eeds  in  the  open  tir 
in  the  Botanical  garden  of  Edinburgh.  The  gum-refin  it  pro- 
cured from  the  roots  of  plants  which  are  at  leaft  four  jrears  okL 
When  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  ftalk  is  twifted  off,  and  the 
earth  removed  from  about  their  large  tapering  roots*  The  top 
of  the  root  is  fome  time  afterwards  cut  off  tranfverfely  |  and  forty- 
eight  hours  afterwards,  the  juice,  which  has  exuded,  b  fcraped 
off,  and  a  fecond  tranfverfe  fe£lion  is  made.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  root  be  entirely  exhauiled  of  juice.  After  be- 
ing fcraped  off,  the  juice  is  expofed  to  the  fun  to  harden. 

It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  vari- 
oos  little  (hining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a  whitifli 
colour,  partly  reddifli,  and  partly  oi  a  violet  hue.  Thofe  mafles 
are  accounted  the  bed  whicn  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddifli  orfoor, 
and  variegated  with  a  great  number  of  elegant  white  tears* 

This  drug  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell,  (bmewhat  like  that  of  gar- 
lic ;  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafte.  It  lofes  fome  of  its  (aiell 
and  ftrength  by  keeping,  a  circumftance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  its  exhibition. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts,  1350  alcoholic  extra^  and 
afterwards  190  watery;  and  inverfely,  550  watery.  The  fmeU 
refides  entirely  in  an  cffential  oil,  which  rifes  in  diftillation  both 
with  alcohol  and  water.  Neumann  gat  more  than  66  from  1920 
grains. 

Medical  uft. — It  is  the  mod  powerful  of  all  the  fetid  giUBSi 
and  is  a  molt  valuable  remedy.  It  a£ts  as  a  ttimulant,  ahitilraf- 
modic,  expedorant,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic.  ItsafBsi 
is  quick  and  penetrating. 

It  is  often  ierviceable, 

r.  In  croup. 

2.  In  dvfpepfia,  amenorrhoea,  and  chloroGs. 

3.  In  afthma,  dyfpncea,  and  hyfteria. 
4*  In  tympanites  and  worms. 

• 
It  is  exhibited, 

I.  In  fttbftance,  m  the  form  of  pills;  in  dofes  of  fmitffife 
to  twenty  grains,  either  alone,  or  comUned  w&h  btJBer 
extracts  or  purgatives. 
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2.  Diflblved  in  ibme  Gmple  diftilled  water. 

3.  DiflbWed  in  alcohoL 

4.  In  the  fonn  of  dyfter,  to  the  extent  of  aboat  two  draehms. 

Off.  prep.<-m^Sz  foet.  por.  Land.    Lac  aflk  foetidae,  Lond. 
Tin&ira,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.    Tin£l.  caft.  comp.  Ed.     Spiritus 
aouiKm.  foetid.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Pil.  aloes  cum  afla  fact.  Ed.  Pil. 
affie  foec  comp.  Ed.    Pil.  galb.  comp.  Lond.    £mp.  aflk  feet 
Und. 

FICUS  CARICA.  Ed.    Carlca.  Lond.  Dub. 
PJygama  ^rktM.^^HzX*  ord.  Scabrida. 

The  fifc  ^^c* 

Of — FruAus.    The  fruit. 

This  tree  is  probably  a  natiTC  of  Afia,  but  grows  plentifully  in 
the  ioath  of  Europe.  As  the  fruit  is  very  pulpy^  it  is  dried  when 
k  it  to  be  preferred.  To  this  country  they  are  chiefly  brought 
lipoin  the  Lerant.  They  confift  almoft  entirely  of  fugar  and  mu- 
cihge»  and  are  therefore  demulcent.  They  alfo  form  a  very  con- 
venient foppurating  cataplafm,  cither  roafted  or  boiled,  and  ap. 
plied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  to  parts  where  other  catapfaifms  can- 
not eafily  be  kep^  applied. 

Off.fnf, — ^Dccod*  hord.  comp.  Lond.  HcGt.  fennx,  Ed. 
Lmd. 

FRAXINUS  ORNUS.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Pobfgaada  Diacia^ — ^Nat.  ord.  Afcryoidea. 

Manna-a(h. 

Off. — Succus  concretus  Manna  didlus.  The  concrete  juice. 
Manna. 

Minna  is  obtained  from  other  fpecies  of  fraxinus  befides  the 
ornusy  and  efpecially  from  the  rotundifolia.  It  is  principally  col- 
leAed  in  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily.  In  the  warmeft  feaion  of 
the  year,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  a  clear 
jttice  exudes  from  the  ftem  and  branches  of  thefe  treesf  which, 
when  naturally  concreted  on  the  plants  and  fcraped  off*,  is  called 
Manna  in  the  tear  \  but  if  allowed  to  exude  on  (Iraws,  or  chips 
of  wood  fattened  to  the  tree,  it  is  called  C^nulated  or  flaky  man* 
na.  The  common,  or  fat  manna,  is  got  by  inciGons  made  after 
the  (jpontaneous  exudation  is  over,  and  is  in  larger  mafles,  and  of 
m  redder  colour.  The  beft  Calabrian  manna  is  in  oblong,  light, 
friable  pieces  or  flakes,  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
fotncwbat  tranfparent.  The  inferior  kinds  are  moift,  unduous« 
and  dark  cdoured.  Manna  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  counterfeited 
hj  a  compofition  «f  fugar  and  honey>  mixed  with  a  lirt^e  fcam* 
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mony :  there  is  alfo  a  fa£^itiou8  mannai  which'  is  white  and  diy, 
faid  to  be  compofed  of  fugar,  manna,  and  feme  purgative  ingre- 
dicnt»  boiled  to  a  proper  confidence.  Hiis  may  oe  diftinguiihed 
by  its  weight,  folidity,  untranfparent  whitenefsj  and  by  its  tafte^ 
which  is  difierent  from  that  of  mamia. 

According  to  Neumann,  matina  diflbWes  in  alcohol.  Oa  fel- 
ting the  folntion  in  a  dtgefting  heat,  it  gradually  depoGtes  j-Blhs 
of  the  manna,  of  a  fine  white  colour,  light,  fpongy,  and  in  feme 
degree  cryftalline,  melting  inftantly  upon  the  tongue,  and  imprefl^ 
ing  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte,  without  any  of  the  naufeoufnefs  of 
the  manna.  By  further  evaporation  i-4th  more  is  obtained  fimi* 
hr  to  manna ;  and  on  continuing  the  eyapoiaiion,  a  thick  cxtra£l 
is  formed,  of  the  confidence  of  a  balfam,  which  can  fearody  be 
fully  exficcated,  but  continues  moid,  and  fdembles  ciret  grown 
brown  by  age.  In  this  extradl,  which  is  about  one  eighth,  rcfides 
aU  the  naufeous  matter  of  the  manna.  It  has  indeed  a  degree  of 
fweetiOi  tafte,  but  blended  with  a  difguftful.  The  expenmeftls 
which  I  have  made  verify  thefe  obfervations.  Hie  quantity  of 
matter  which  a  hot  alcoholic  folution  of  manna  depofites  on  odc^ 
ing  is  various :  a  faturated  folution  concretes  into  a  perfcAly  dry, 
white,  fpongy,  cryftallized  mafs.  When  much  lefs  conoeami^ 
ed,  it  depofites  a  congeries  of  mod  beautiful  fnow  white  aeicidir 
cryftals.  A  faturated  folution  in  boiling  water  alfo  feima  a 
cryftallized  mafs  on  cooling.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
cannot  be  a  fpecies  of  iGwcocoU,  the  only  chemical  difference  be- 
tween which  and  fugar,  ftated  by  Dr.  Thomfon,  is  its  wwt  €f 
crydallizability. 

MiSeal  f{^.— Manna  is  a  mild  agreeable  laxative,  and  trntf  be 
given  with  fafetv  to  children  and  pregnant  women :  nrrflrrhnrfc 
in  fome  particubr  conditutions,  it  aSs  very  unkindly,  prodncing 
flatulency,  and  diftenfion  of  the  vifcera :  thcie  inrnnmnMiicirs 
may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  any  grateful  warm  iroijMHiTL 
Manna  operates  fo  weakly  as  not  to  produce  the  fullefieft  r^f  .# 
cathartic,  unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes  \  and  hence  it  ia  rarcbfiiNip 
with  this  intention  by  itfelf.  It  may  be  commodioufly  dtflUffei 
in  the  purging  mineral  waters,  or  joined  to  ithe  catmitk  falt% 
fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like.  ^ .  . ;  * 

Of.prrp. — Syr.  mannx.  Dub.    IXtBt.  cafiiaef  Ed^  XoadL^iMw 

FULIGO  LIGNl  COMBUSTI.  Dub. 

Wood-foot. 

This  fubdance  is  inflammable,  of  a  fhining  black  cobur^  ttjfi^ 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  empyrcumatic,  bitter,  nattfeottataftaB^..'. 

Tt  varies  fomewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe  fttfaAasca, 
and  the  drength  of  the  fire  employed  in  its  paoduAiDii;'  Bolit 
ionfids  principally  of  charcoal,  empyreumatic  oilj  and  acetous 
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acid.  It  fometimes  contains  ammonia,  and  the  other  alkalies  and 
earths.  It  medical  properties  are  to  be  afcribed  foiely  to  the  em- 
pneumatic  oil  it  contains. 

FUMARIA  OFnCINALIS.     Fi^maria.  Dub. 

DUdflpkia  fifxamlna. — ^Nat.  ord,  Lomentace^. 

Common  fumitory.  , 

Q^ — Herba.     The  plant. 

Tu9  is  a  common  annual  weed,  in  (hady  cuUiTated  grounds. 
It  is  very  juicy^  of  a  bitter  taftci  without  any  remarkable  fmeli. 
The  allefrcd  medical  effeds  of  this  herb  are,  to  ftrengthen  the 
fone  of  the  bowels,  gently  loofcn  the  belly,  and  promote  the 
orinary  and  other  mitural  fecretions.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  melancholici  fcorbutic,  and  cutaneous  dilbrders. 

GENTIANA  LUTEA.  Ed.     Gentiam.  Lond.  Dui. 

WUId. g.  S^^tfp*  I*  Pentandria  Di^wa.'^Vtzt.  ord.  Roiace^. 

Gentian. 

^.— Radix.    The  root. 
'  OE»tiA)«  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  ^rows  upon  the  Alps, 
Pyrroees,  Appenincs,  and  other  mountainous  fitoations  in  the 
tcmpemte  parts  of  Europe. 

Tbe  roots  are  long,  thick,  eiternally  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
wrinkled :  internally  fpongy,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  without  any* 
remarkallle  fmell,  but  furpalEng  in  bittemefs  all  other  European 
TCgeiabies.  Alcohol  diflblves  only  the  bitter  extraAire,  water 
both  the  extraAive  and  mucilage. 

Neomaan  got  from  960  grains  390  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
2S^  iaCpfal  watery  extra£k ;  and  inverfely,  540  watery,  and  only 
loakoliane* 

Gcmianrpoflbfles  the  general  Tirtues  of  bitters  in  an  eminent 
degree,  Ufd'lt  is  totallv  devoid  of  aftringency.  On  dead  animal: 
matter  It  tf^s  as  an  antiieptk.  Taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  provet 
a  poMftifiit  tonic,  and  in  large  dofes  it  evacuates  the  inteftines.  It 
is  vfefil  in  debility  of  the  Tlomach,  in  general  debility,  and  in 
goutw  Conftioed  with  aftringents,  it  cures  intermittents.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  apnlied  to  putrid  ulcers.  ^ 

€>^.  f^,-^tm\xC  g.  eomp.  Ed  Lend.  Dui,  TInA.g.  comp. 
Ed,  Lemd,  Vin.  g.  comp.  Ed,  Extraft.  gent.  Ed.Lond.  Dub, 
TinQ-  rhei  cum  gent.  Ed, 

GeOVFKMA  INERMIS.  Ed,     Geojhoea.  Duh. 
D'mMflm  Dtmndria^-^-^zx.  ord.  FapiiKoacea, 
Cabbage-txte  bark. 
Qf.^-Cor8ea.    T^tebark. 
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The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  grows  in  the  low  favannaht  of 
Jamaica,  is  of  a  grey  colour  externally,  but  black  and  furrowed 
on  the  infide.  The  powder  looks  like  jalapt  but  is  not  fo  heavy. 
It  has  a  mucilaginous  and  fweetiih  taile,  and  a  difagreeable  fmell. 
feut  its  medical  efie&s  are  much  greater  than  its  £^ble  qualities 
would  lead  us  to  ezpe£^. 

When  properly  exhibited,  it  operates  as  a  powerful  anthelmin* 
tic,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  lumbrici.  It  is  given  in  form  of  powder^ 
'deco£Uon,  fyrup,  and  extra£):,  but  (hould  always  be  given  in  fmall 
dofes.  The  decoAion  is  preferred ;  and  is  made  by  flowly  boil- 
ing an  ounce  of  the  frefii  dried  bark  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  it  a£- 
fume  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  This  fweetenedis  the  fyrup; 
evaporated,  it  forms  an  extrad.  It  commonlv  produces  iDine 
fickncfs  and  purging ;  fometimes  violent  efie&s,  as  vomiting, 
delirium,  and  fever.  Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  be  owing  to  an  over 
dofe,  or  to  drinking  cold  water ;  and  are  relieved  by  the  ufic  .of 
warm  water,  caftor  oil,  or  a  vegetable  acid.  ' 

Off.  firep.—J)ccoet.  Ed.  » 

GLTCYRRHIZ A  GLABRA.  EJ.    Glycyrrhhta.  L§mL  Dub. 

Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  Papiliomce4t» 

Liquorice. 

Off, — ^Radix,  extra£lum.     The  root  and  the  extraA. 

Lic^JORiCE  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  a  native  of  die  foisth  of 
Europe,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  coniiderable  quantities  in  Eoghiid 
for  medical  purpofes ;  and  tlie  roots  which  are  raifed  in  this  coun- 
try, are  preferred  to  thofe  imported  from  abroad,  which  are  very 
frequently  mouldy  and  fpoiled,  which  this  root  is  extremely  apt 
to  be  when  not  well  prelerved  in  a  perfefUy  dry  place*  Tkenxxs 
are  very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible,  hbrous,  extemalhrof  a 
brown  colour,  internally  yellow,  and,  when  fre(h|  Juicy*  Their 
tafte  is  very  fweet,  combined  with  a  flight  degree  ot  bitter«  ivhen 
long  kept  in  the  mouth.  They  are  prepared  for  ufe  by  pcding 
them,  cutting  away  all  the  fibres  and  fpoiled  or  mouldy  padiiL 

The  powder  of  liquorice  ufually  fold  is  often  ittiiigledwMh  floor, 
and  perhaps  alfo  with  fubftances  not  quite  fo  wholeiaiiie*''.31ie 
bed  fort  is  of  a  brownifli  yellow  colour,  the  fine  pale  yeUaw  huog 
generally  fophifticated,  and  it  is  of  a  very  rich  fweet  tafte^  moco 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  frcfli  root. 

Neumann  got  from  960  parts  of  dried  liquorice,  300  «^^^T^if^ 
cxtraft,  and  afterwards  210  watery ;  and  inverfelyt  '540  waicryt 
and  only  30  alcoholic.  The  original  alcoholic  cxtSBift  it, the 
fweeteft.  '    /^ 

Medical  ufe. — ^Its  predominent  confUtuents  bnng  fMEl^l^ti^ 
and  mucilaginous  matter,  its  only  adion  is.tbat  of  a  mild  tlywl 
centj  and  as  fuch  it  i$  frequently  ufcd  in  catanh,  and  infoaoflo- 
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msidi  cwnplaintfy  which  feem  to  arifefrom  a  deficiency  of  the  na* 
taai  fli«cu8»  whidi  (hoald  defend  the  ftomach  againft  the  acri* 
moay  of  the  food,  and  the  fltudsfecreted  into  it. 

On  account  of  its  bulk  it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  fubftance,  but 
Bxae  firequemlT  in  infafion  or  deco^ion. 

Off:  prip^^lxtTzet.  glyc.  Ed.  Und.  Duk  Deco£l.  daph.  me- 
zatm  Ed.  Dccoft.  guataci  oornp*  £d.  Decod.  hord.  comp.  Lond. 
DecoA.  (arL  comp.  L$tfdw  Dub.  Eled.  (ennx,  Lond.  Ed.  Tro- 
Aifci  aaiyli^  XW.    Tia£l«  rhab.  comp.  Lond.    Pit.  hydrarg. 

ExtmicTini  Gltctrkhiza  Glabiub.  Ed, 
•  Extnd  of  liquorice. 

Ai  this  extraA  is  net er  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  com* 
mtaly  imported  from  other  countrieSf  thcEdmburgh  college  hare 
hit  Iff  d  it  in  their  lift  of  materia  medica.  It  is  imported  in  cylin« 
drical  rolls,  covered  with  bay  leaves.  It  (hould  be  perfectly  black, 
brittk  when  cold,  and  breauc  with  a  fmooth  and  glafly  fradlure^ 
hare  a  fweet  taftci  without  empyreuma,  and  be  entirely  foluble 
in  waaer.  .  It  is  prepared  from  the  fireib  roots  by  exprei&on^  de« 
co£Uon,  and  infjpiflation. 

The  beft  foreign  extiz6t  of  liquorice  is  prepared  in  Catalonia^ 
but  it  is  not  fo  pure  or  h  agreeable  as  the  refined  liquorice  fold 
in  tbt  ihops^  in  finalL  cylindrical  piecesy  not  thicker  than  a  goofe- 


ffot  from  480  parts  of  Spanifli  extra£l  460  watery 

i  and  ttie  refiduum  was  not  aflfeAed  by  alcohol ;  and  in* 
«riclfW>h0  got  280  alcoholic,  and  180  watery  extrad.  In  this 
Isft  cafe  the  alcoholic  extraft  contained  all  the  fwcctnefs»  the  wa* 
aery^hamg  feaiceiy  any  tafte.  From  the  fimilarity  of  their  tafte. 
Dr.  Thonfep  has  made  it  a  fpecies  of  his  new  genus  (arcocoU, 
but  NcnoMii's  more  accurate  analyfis  ihews  that  it  is  a  com- 


Tfaftfitrafi  fioflefles  the  feme  properties  with  the  rOot,  and  is 
w£ei  Bm  she  fermatioa  of  fereral  kinds  of  troches. 
*  •  Of,  fntf^^TmAnrz  aloes,  Ed.  DuB.  Lond.    Tiochifci,  Lond. 
J)&k  JUL    TiochUci  cum  opio,  Ed.  Dub, 


I..  ^ 


CRATIOLA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.    Gratida.  Lond. 
'  itIM. g. 4gfjp.  t.  Dfcmidria  Momgjnia.'^^zt.oxA. Ptffinatit. 
^  HedfC^hyAp. 

9fC— Hcrba.    The  plant. 
HIS  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  mar(hy  Gtuations  in  the 
Mtb  of  Eorope.    It  is  gathered  for  ufe  when  in  flower.     It  has 
M'fincVi  but  a  Tery  bitter,  fomewhat  naufcous  tafte.  It  is  a  draf« 
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lie  purgattTC  and  emetic»  tnd  a  f  ery  poweriul  anthelmintic,  but 
its  ufe  requires  caution.  In  fnbftance  it  may  be  given  to  tbo  cxr 
tent  of  half  a  drachm,  and  in  infufion  to  three  drachmi. 

GUA JACDM  OFFICINALE.  Erl.    Guaiactm.  Lmd.  IM. 
Willd.g.  Sryij^.  2.   Decandria  Momgjnia.^-^Hzx.  ord«  Otuu 

Guaiac. 

Off. — Lignum,  cortex,  refinn.  The  wood,  bark,  and  rrfin. 

This  tree  Ls  a  native  of  tl^e  Weft  Indies,  where  it  grows  to  a 
middling  fize.   The  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  very  hardyiefin- 
ous,  and  of  a  greenifli- black  colour.     Its  tafte  is  bitterifii,  and 
when  kindled  it  gives  out  a  pleafant  fmell.     It  is  brought  cither 
in  pieces,  which  are  fometimes  covered  with  a  pale  yellow  albur- 
num, or  already  rafped,  when  by  divifion  its  colour  appears  green* 
i(h  brown,  or  yellow.    The  bark  is  thin,  of  an  a(h-grey,  orUack- 
ifl)  colour,  and  apparently  compofed  of  feveral  laminx.      It  is 
lefs  refinous  than  the  wood.     Neumann  got  from  7680  parts 
of  the  wood  1680  alcoholic,  and  280  watery  extraA ;  and  inrafe- 
ly,  740  wntery,  and  960  alcoholic.    From  3840  of  the  bark  he 
got  560  alcoholic,  and  320  M'atery ;  and  inverfely,  620  watery,  and 
340  alcoholic.    The  refin  exudes  fpontaneoufly  in  tears,  but  is 
principally  obtained  by  fawing  the  wood  into  billets  about  three 
ft^x  long,   which  are  then  bored  with  an  augre  longitttdtmiily. 
One  end  of  thefe  is  laid  upon  a  fire,  fo  that  a  calabafli  may  re* 
ceive  the  melted  refin,  which  runs  through  the  hole  at  the  wood 
burns.     It  may  be  alfo  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips  or  bwiiqp 
of  the  wood  in  water  and  muriate  of  foda.    The  refin  fwims  at 
the  top,  and  may  be  ikimmed  off. 

This  refin  has  a  brownifli   yellow  colour  externally  |   ^en 
held  againft  the  light  is  tranfparent,  breaks  with  a  anifonn 
fmooth  (hining  fraSure,  of  a  bluifh -green  colour,  puherisabk, 
powder  of  a  white  colour,  gradually  becoming  bluiih-gfccn, 
fufiblc  in   a  moderate  heat,   but   not   fofrened  by  the    Keat 
of  the  fingers,  foluble  in  alcohol,   infoluble  in  water,  (Neu- 
mann   got    from    480    parts    400    alcoholic,    and    only    le 
watery  extra£t;  and  inverfely,  80  watery,  and  280  alcoholic), 
without  proper  fmcll  or  tafte,  but  when  thrown  on  hot  eoals  dif- 
fufing  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  fwallowcd  in  a  ftate  of  mi- 
nute divifion,  caufingan  infufierable  burning  and  prickling  in  the 
throat.     It  therefore  is  not  a  gummy  refin,  out  a  pure  refin.    It 
is  fometimes  adulterated  with  colophony  or  common  fcfii%  but 
the  fraud  is  eafily  detected  by  the  fmell  of  turpentine  wjiich  they 
emit  when  thrown  on  live  coals.    Dr.  Woolafton  has  difeovcid 
a  curious  pu^pcrty  of  guaiac.    By  ezpofure  to  air  and  ligfa^  Uafi- 
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quires  z  green  colour*  This  effed  is  produced  in  the  greateft 
dcfi^ree  by  the  moll  refrangible  rays.  In  the  lead  refrangible  rays 
it  is  diibxydized,  and  the  yellow  colour  is  reftored.  The  fiune  ef« 
fe£l  is  produced  by  hot  metal. 

JCrdlMtf/i^*— Taken  internal!)^  guaiac  commonly  excites  a  fenfe 
of  warmth  in  the  ftomach,  a  drynefs  of  the  mouth,  with  third. 
It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  quickens  the  circulation* 
If  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  it  produces  diaphorefis ;  if  expofed' 
freely  to  the  air,  an  increafed  flow  of  urine.  In  large  dofes  it  is 
purgative. 

Gtuiac  is  a  ufeful  remedy, 

1.  In  rheumatifm  and  gout. 

2.  In  certain  venereal  fymptoms;  as  in  foul  indolent  ulcers, 

and  a  thickened  ftate  of  the  ligaments  or  periofteum, 
remaining  after  the  body  is  reduced  by  a  mercurial 
conrfe.  Guaiac  will  alfo  fufpend  the  progrcfs  of  fome 
of  the  fecondary  fymptoms;  but  it  is  totally  incapable 
of  eradicating  the  difeafe. 

3*  In  cutaneous  difeafes. 

4«  In  ozaena,  and  fcrofulous  affed^ions  of  the  membranes 
and  ligaments* 

The  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  deco£lion.  From  the  reCnous 
native  of  Ac  a£bive  conftituent  of  this  fubftance,  this  cannot  be 
a  very  aAlvc  preparation,  as  the  menftruum  is  totally  incapable  of 
diflblnngi  though  it  may  fufpend  a  little  of  the  refm.  The  de- 
coAion  of  an  ounce  ma/  be  drij^k  in  cupfuls  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day. 

The  rcGn  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubflance,  either  made  into  pills,  or  fufpended  in  wa- 
ter in  the  form  of  an  epiulflon.  In  this  way  from  !• 
to  30  grains  of  the  refin  may  be  taken  in  the  day. 

a*  In  folution;  in  alcohol.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture, with  three  ounces  of  water,  is  a  fudorific  dofe  for 
VI  adult,  if  he  attend  to  keeping  himfelf  warm. 

}•  Combined  with  an  alkali. 

0^.  pr^m — ^TinA.'  £f.  T!n£l.  guaic.  ammon.  Ed.  Lond.  Dui^ 
Pulv.  doet.  cum  guaic.  LonJ.  Deco£l.  comp.  Ed.  Dccoft.  farf. 
camp.  JCfiiirf.  IM. 

H<£MATOXTLON  CAMPECHIANUM.  £J.  JLtmatoxy- 
Irnm.  Lomd.  Dmbm 

IVtlld,  g.  830,  j^.  lo.  Decaniru  Monsgynia* — ^Nat.  ord.  £> 
fntmtact^. 
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C^.<-*-Ligintn»  mlgo  lignum  Campechenfe.    Hie  wood. 

Tun  tree  wai  intmuod  firom  dit  Honduras  into  Jaoudca, 
where  it  is  now  very  common.  The  wood  is  firm,  hcKwy^  and 
of  ft  dftik  red  coloar.  Ju  tafke  is  fwee^  with  a  flight  degvee  of 
•ftringency.  k  fomis  m  pferi|Mtate  with  folution  of  gebtine,  wmj 
readily  ibluble  in  excels  of  gdatiaey  and  with  falphate  of  iron  ic 
ibihet  a  farif^Uer  Uve  than  any  other  aftringent  t  have  tried.  It 
is  ufed  {Nrincipally  as  a  dfe»wood,  but  alio  with  coofiderable  ad- 
vantage in  medicine. 

Its  extraA  is  alfo  fweet  and  flightiy  aftringent ;  and  is  there- 
fore ufeful  in  obftinate  diarrhceaSj  and  in  chronic  dyfcntery. 

HELLEBORUS. 

VnUd.  g.  1089.  fJjsndria  Pdygjnia. — Nat.  ord.  Mubifliqw. 

fy.  2*  Helleborus  NiGfik.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.    Milamp^Mmm. 

Hack  Hellebore. 

Q^— Radix.    The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  moontainoua 
parts  of  Auflria,  and  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Appenines.  The  eaxli- 
nefs  of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes  appear  in  December,  has 
gained  it  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

The  roots  conGll  of  a  black  furrowed  roundifli  head^  about  the 
fize  of  a  nutmeg,  from  which  fliort  articubted  branches  anfe, 
fending  out  numerous  corrugated  fibres,  about  the  thickoeftof  a 
ftraw,  lirom  a  fpan  to  a  foot  in  length,  ^^p  brown  on  die  cIm« 
fide,  white,  or.yellowifli-white  within,  and  of  an  acrid,  nauieotttf 
and  bitterifli  tafte,  exciting  a  fenfe  of  heat  and  numbnefs  in  die 
tongue,  and  of  a  naufeous  acrid  fmell.  Thefe  fibres  only  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  the  head  and  decayed  parts  are  mcclc^ 
For  the  roots  of  the  real  black  hellebore,  the  roots  of  the  A^bpis 
vemalis,  TxoUius  Europseus,  A^lxa  fpicata,  ARraoda  majoc^ 
Helleboris  viridis  fcetidus,  Veratrum  album,  and  Aoooitttm  iieo- 
montanumi  are  often  fubftituted.  The  lad  is  a  moft  viroleiit  poi- 
fon,  and  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  its  roots  being  {uEfoia»»  or 
nearly  globular,  fending  out  numerous  very  brittle  fibres,  of  a 
greyifh  olack  or  brown  colour,  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger^  and  re- 
peatedly divided.  But  the  foreft  way  to  avoid  miftakes,  Ub^f^ 
apothecary  cultivating  the  plant  itfelt  in  his  own  garden. 

Neumann  got  from  2^80  grains  380  alcoholic,  and  lit  wa- 
tery extrad;  and  inverrdy,  361  watery  and  181  alcolkdic/  Its 
aAive  conftituent  feems  to  be  of  a  volatile  nature ;  for  It  lofet  its 
virtues  by  keeping,  and  water  diftilted  from  it  has  an  acrid  tafte. 

Medical ufe. — In  large  dofes,  hellebore  is  a  draftic  purgative; 
in  finallcr  dofes,  it  is  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.     It  is  princi* 


■ 

paOf  ufed  as  a  purgative  in  cafes  of  mapia,  melancholji  'c^nu» 
dropffy  trorihs  and  pfora,  and  as  an  .emenagogue.  But  its  ttfe 
leqoires  very  great  caution,  for  its  eSe6ls  are  very  uncertain^  and 
affeAcd  by  many  circumftances. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  eztraQs  although  \u' 
aOivity  be  much  diflipated  by  the  preparation.     An  infubon  or  ^ 
tinAure  eertunly  promife  to  be  medicines  of  more  uniform, 
powers.  Willdenow  fays,  that  the  black  hellebore  of  die  ancients 
IS  Us  fifth  fpecies,  the  Helleborus  orientalis. 

Off.  /r^.— Tina.  Land.  Dub.  Ei. 

8p.  6.  Helleborus  Foetidvs.     HiUeiora/ier.  Lond. 

Bears- foot. 

Off — ^Folium.     The  leaves. 

Int  fpecies  is  native  of  England.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows 
in  Oiady  places^  and  under  hedges*  The  leaves  have  an  acrid» 
bitter,  naufeous  tafte,  and  unpleafant  fmeli,  efpedally  when  they 
arc  fireih.  When  dried,  they  are  frequently  given  as  a  domeftic 
medicine  to  deftroy  worms ;  but  they  muft  be  ufed  fparingly, 
being  fe  violent  in  tlieir  operatiooi  that  inftances  of  ^ir  fatal 
cfibfts  are  recorded. 

HORDEUM  DISTIOION.  Ed.  Duh.     Hordeym.  Lond. 

tyUU.g,  '5^j(?3*    ^f^^dris  i)/jy«fl.— Nat. ord.  Gratmna. 

saney* 

MC-*SemeB  omni  cortice  nudatum.  The  feed.  Pearl  barley. 

Bael'et  is  an  annua!  plant,  cultivated  in  almoft  every  country 
of  Europe.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  it  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  but 
withofttt  adducing  fuflicient  proof. 

BmllMfley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off  the  huflc  of  rough  bar« 
\ejf  and  Amning  the  grain  into  little  round  granules)  which  ap- 
pear of  a  lAnd  of  peady  whitenefs.  In  this  Sate  barley  confllts 
almoft  fidciy  of  amylaceous  matter,  and  when  boiled  forms  *aa 
eacelleilt  article  of  hourifliment ;  while  a  decb£lion  of  it,  pro* 
peil^  acidulated,  is  one  of  the  beft  beverages  in  acute  difeafes . 

Q^  pr^,— DecoA.  Ed.  fond. 

HTDR  ARGTRUM.  ZW.    H^argyruj.  land.  Ed. 

Mercury.    Quickfilver. 

The  general,  chemicaly  and  phyfical  properties  of  this  metal» 
have  be»  already  enumerated.  We  (hall  now  treat  of  it  more 
mtautelyy  aa  forming  an  important  article  in  the  materia  me* 
iica. 
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'  It  is  foaadf 

I.  In  its  metallic  ftate : 

a.  Uncombined. 
i.  AHoyed  with  Blrtt. 
c.  AUoYcd  with  copper. 
d.'  Comoined  with  fulphur,  (Cinnabar). 
f*  Combined  with  bydroguretted  fulphur,  (iEthiops  ' 
minerale.) 

11.  Oxidized: 

a.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid. 
3,  _— ._ ....^...^  fulphuric  acid. 

There  are  confiderable  mines  of  mercury  in  Hungary  and  in 
Spain;  and  what  is  employed  in  England  is  principally  imported 
from  the  former  country. 

Mercury  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  its  metallic  ftate  has  no  ac« 
tion  on  the  bddy,  except  what  arifes  from  its  weight  or  bulk. 
It  is  not  poifonouSy  as  was  vulgariy  fuppofed,  but  perfedly  inert. 

But  in  its  various  ftates  of  combination,  it  produces  certain 
fendble  efie£ls.  It  quickens  the  circulation,  and  increafes  all  the 
fecretions  and  excretions.  According  to  circumftances,  the  habit 
/of  the  body  of  the  patient,  the  temperature  in  which  he  is  kept, 
the  nature  of  the  preparation,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited, its  effe£ls  are  indeed  various :  it  foractimes  increafes  one 
fccretion  more  particularly,  fometimes  aaotheri  but  its  moft  cha- 
ra£keriftic  ef^di  is  the  increafed  flow  of  faliva,  which  it  generally 
excites,  if  given  in  fufficient  Quantity*  Its  particular  effbdls,  and 
nseans  of  producing  each  of  them,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

From  many  motives,  both  laudable  and  culpable,  mercury  has 
been  tortured  into  a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  the  materia  medica.  Of  thefe,  Swediaur  has  given  a  com- 
plete table,  in  the  late  edition  *of  his  works  on  the  venereal  dif« 
eaCp.  It  is  too  long  for  infertion  in  this  place:  we  (hall  there- 
fore give  a  fyftematic  view  of  thofe  mercurial  preparations  onlj 
which  enter  at  Icaft  one  of  the  Britilh  pharmacopoeias. 

Mercury  is  exhibited, 

I.  Purified  by  diftillation.  . 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum.    Dub.  Lond.  Ed, 

II.  Oxidized: 

A.  Protoxide* 
*  I.  By  predpitarion  from  its  folution  in  nitrous  acid, 
by  ammonia. 
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Oxidum  hydrargyri  cincreum.    £d» 
Pulvis  hjdrargyn  cinereus*    Dub. 
2*  By  trituration : 

a.  With  un£luous  fubftancet. 

Unguentum  hydrargyria    £d« 

fortius.  Lond.Dub. 
I  miiius.  Lond.  Dub, 

Emplaftrum  ammonia  cum  hydrargyro. 
Lond. 

■  lithargyri  cum  hydrargyro.* 
Lond. 

hydrargyri.    Ed. 


— / —      c»/ 

b.  With  (accbarine  fubftances. 

Pilulx  hydrargyri.    Lond.  Dub*  Ed« 
Cm  With  carbonate  of  lime* 

Hydrargyrus  cum  creta*    Load. 

DLOtidi2cd! 

B.  Peroxide. 

I.  By  the  a^ion  of  heat  and  air« 

Hydrargyrum  calcinatum.    Lond.  Duk 
A.  By  the  a£lion  of  nitrous  acid* 
Ozidmn  hydrarg.  rubrum  per  acidom  nitricum. 

Hydrargyrum  fub^nitntum.    Dub. 
Hydrargyrus  nttntns  ruber.    Load. 
Unguentum  ozidi  hydrargyri  rubri*    Ed* 

IV«  Qridised  and  combined  with  acids : 
A.  Protoxide. 

I.  With  nitrous  acid  s 

0nguentum  nitratts  hydrargyri.  Lond.  Dub.  £d« 
a«  With  fulphuric  acid : 
Sub^fnlphas  hydrargyri  flavus.    Ed. 
Hydrai^yrum  fub^vitriolaturo.    Dub.  i 
Hydrargyrus  vitrioiatus.    Lon4* 
3*  With  muriatic  acid : 

a.  By  fublimation. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri.    Ed. 
Hydrargyrum  munatum  mite  fiiblima^ 

turn.    Dub. 
Calomelas.    Lond. 

b.  By  precipitation. 

Sob^murias  hydrargyri  pnecipttatus«  Ed. 
Hydrarg.  mnritt.  fnits  pr«c.    Dub. 
Hydrargyma  mnriatis  mitis.    Lond* 
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'       4.  Widi  acetous  acid : 

Acctls  HydrafgJTi.    Ed. 

Hydrargyrum  aceutum.    Lond.  Dub. 
B.  Peroxide. 
I.  Muriate. 

Marias  hydrargyrl    Ed. 

Hydrargyrus  mnriitus.    Lond. 

Hy^rgyrum  muriacum  corroHvum.    Dub. 
a.  Sub-muriate  with  ammonia. 

Calx  hydrargyri  aH>a«    Lond« 

V.  Combined  with  fnlphur. 
X.  By  tritaration. 

Sttlphuretum  hydrargyri'ntgrum.  Ed» 

Hydr.  c«m  fulpn.    Lond. 

Hfdrareynun  fulphmatum  nigrum.    Dub. 
2.  By  fuUimation. 

Hydrargyrum  fulphuratum  rubrum.    Lond.  Doli» 

Mercury,  or  fome  of  its  preparations^  is  czhibitedi 

I.  As  an  erriiine.    The  fub-fulpbate  of  mercury. 

a.  As  a  fialogo^ue.    Mercury,  in  almoft  any  form. 

3*  At  a  cathartic.    The  fub-muriate  of  mcrcuryi  (calomel). 

4*  As  a  diuretic.    The  ozidesi  the  mnriatei  and  the  fub- 

muriate,  combined  with  other  diuretics. 
5.  As  a  fudorific*    Calomel,  conjcnned  wiih  a  fudorific  r«» 

giroen. 
4$.  As  an  emmenagogue. 
7*  As  an  aftringent.    Muriate  of  mercury. 
&  As  a  ftamukmt.    Muriate  of  mercury. 
9.  As  an  antifpalmodic« 
lo«  Aa  an  anthelmintic 

With  fome  of  thcle  Tiewsy  maicury  ia  froqucntly  eihibiled^ 

1.  In  febrile  ^feaies }  in  obftioate  ag;uct. 
a.  In  iDflammatory  difeafes.)  in  indolent  and  chronic  vdtiut^ 
roations,  efjpecially  of  the  glandular  vifcera,  ts  the  liver, 
fpleen,  &c. 
3.  In  exanthcmatoiAS  difeafes  I  variola. 
4*  In  profluTia  \  in  dylcntery. 
:  f»  la  f pafinodic.  d Ucalca  f  tcunus,trifmQSfhydrodiobtay&c» 
.  <^ .  W  cachefkic  4ifea£^ ;  anafarcaa  afcites,  hydrwmaz,  bf- 
r  •  •  ^^•  .:^  dryf^ajgi,  £tc. .  . 

7.  Is  impetigiacsi  Scrofula,  fyphilis,  lepra,  i£kerus,  Sec.  * 


&•  In  Ipcal  difeafes ;  in  ciligo  coroeae,  amaurofis,  gonorrhacay 
ohftipatioy  amenorrhoBa  fuppreffioois,  tumours  of  Tari-> 
oug  kinds,  herpes»  tinea,  pfora,  &(. 

Mercury  occafionallj  attacks  the  bowels,  and  caufes  riolent 
purging,  cYcn  of  blood.  This  eSc£k  is  remedied  by  intermitting 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  by  exhibiting  opium. 

At  other  times  it  is  fuddenly  detennined  to  the  mouth,  and 
produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  exceffive  flow  of  faliva. 
In  this  cafe,  too,  the  ufe  of  the  mercury  muft  be  difcontinued  for  a 
time  \  while,  according  to  Mr.  Pearfon's  advice,  the  patient  (hould 
be  freely  expofed  to  a  dry  cold  air,  with  the  occafional  ufe  of  ca- 
thartics, Peruvian  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  and  the'afliduous  ap» 
plication  of  aftringent  gargles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fudden 
luppreffion  of  ptyalifm  is  not  without  danger.  It  is  moft  frequent- 
ly caufed  by  cold  liquids  being  uken  into  the  ftomach,  or  expos- 
ure to  cold  and  moilturc,  while  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
The  danger  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  quick  introduction  of  mercury, 
ib  as  to  afled  the  gums,  with  the  occafional  ufe  of  the  warm 
bath. 

Sometimes  alfo  a  morbid  condition  of  the  fyftem  occurs  dur- 
ing a  mercurial  courfe,  and  which  tends  to  a  fatal  ifiue.  Mr. 
Pearfon  has  termed  it  Erethifmus,  It  is  chara&erized  by  great 
deprcflbn  of  ftrength ;  a  fenfe  of  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia ; 
firoqncnt  flghing ;  trembling,  partial  or  univerfal ;  a  (mall,  quick 
pulfe ;  fometimes  vomiting ;  a  pale  contrafied  countenance  \  a 
lenfe  of  coldneCi,  while  the  tongue  is  feldom  furredi  or  the  vital 
or  natural  fun&ions  much  difordercd.  In  this  ftate  a  fudden  or 
▼ident  exertion  of  mufcular  power  will  fometimes  prove  fatal* 
To  prevent  dangerous  confequences,  tlie  mercury  muft  be  dit 
continued,  whatever  may  be  the  ft  age,  extent,' or  violence  of  the 
difeafe  for  which  it  has  been  exhibiredi  and  the  patient  muft  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  freely  to  a  dry  and  cool  air,  in  fueh  a  maimer  as 
ihall  be  attended  with  the  leaft  fatigue;  and  in  die  conrfe  of  ten 
Of  fourteen  days,  he  will  fometimes  be  ib  f ar  recovered,  that  he 
may  frfdy  refume  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER.  Ei.    Hfofejamut.  Dui. 
WiUd.g.  3781 J^-  I*    Pentandria  tbmjffma.'^Vxu  ord.  SclfH 

Black  henbane. 

Of. — Herba,  femen.     The  heH>  and  feeds. 

IlkiiBaNB  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 

in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  by  the  road  fides,  and  among  rubfaifii.  lu 

imell  is  ftvong  and  peculiar,  and^^wheii  bruifed,  foaewhat  like 

•bacco,  efpecidly  when  the  leavw  are  bumr ;  and  gn  burning 
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they  fparklCf  as  if  they  conmined  a  nitnte;  when  chewed^  how- 
ever, they  have  no  faline  taile,  but  are  infipid,  mild,  and  mucila- 
ginous. Henbane,  in  a  moderate  dofe^  often  produces  fweat, 
and  fomctimcs  an  eruption  of  puftulesi  and  generllly  found  fleep, 
fttcceeded  by  ferenicy  of  mind>  and  recruited  vigour  of  the  body : 
but,  like  the  other  narcotics,  inftead  of  thefe^  it  fometimes  gives  nfe 
to  vertigo,  headachy  and  general  uneafinefs.  With  p^irticular  in« 
dividuals,  it  occa/ions  vomiting,  colic  pains,  1  copious  flow  of  nrine^ 
and  {bmctimes  purging.  In  exceflive  dofes,  its  cflSrfb  are  fatal  i 
general  debility,  deUrium,  ren^arkable  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  convul&ons,  death.  Upon  the  whole,  like  opium,  it  is  a 
powerful  anodyne ;  and,  like  cicuta,  it  is  free  from  any  conftip- 
atini!  efirA,  having  rather  a  tendency  to  move  the  belly. 

Med.  1^.— From  the  writings  of  Diofcorides  and  others,  it  ap» 
pears,  that  different  fpecies  of  Henbane  have  been  long  ufed  in 
the  pradice  of  medicine.  By  Celfus  it  was  applied  externally  as 
a  oollyrium  in  ophthalmia ;  for  allaying  the  pain  of  the  toothach } 
and  he  gave  it  internally  as  an  anodyne. 

Its  ufe,  however,  was  for  a  long  period  entirely  relinquiflied, 
until  lately  revived  by  Dr.  Stork  of  Vienna  \  and  it  has  been  ufed 
both  by  him  and  by  many  other  praAitioners,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
an  anodyne  is  requifite,  and  where  there  are  obje£kions  to  the  ufe 
of  opium.  It  is  employed  in  wandering  rheumatic  pains,  in  in« 
durations  of  the  mammae,  from  retained  milk,  painful  fwellingsi 
whether  fcirrhous  or  not,  fcrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcers,  inflam- 
ed piles,  and  fpafms  of  the  bowels  from  increafed  irritability ;  un- 
der the  form  of  a  cataplafm,  of  the  bruifed  leaves,  with  bread 
and  milk ;  of  an  ointment,  made  with  the  powder  of  the  leaves, 
with  wax  and  oil ;  of  a  fimple  powder,  fprinkled  on  the  fore  ;  or 
of  a  decoAion  in  milk  as  an  injedion.  An  infuGon  prepared  by 
digefting  the  bruifed  leaves  in  olive  oil,  is  alfo  ufefuUy  applied  ia 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  tcfticies,  urethrsj  painful 
retention  of  urine,  and  in  blind  piles. 

An  extraA  from  the  leaves,  or  from  the  feeds,  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  given  internally ;  and  it  has  been  ufed  with  advanrage 
in  a  variety  of  nervous  afTeflions,  as  mania,  melancholia,  epilepfy^ 
hyfieria,  trifmus,  and  fpafms  from  injured  nerves,  in  rlieuma* 
tifm  and  arthritis,  in  glandular  fwellings,  in  obltinafe  ulcera- 
tions, and  in  every  cafe  where  it  is  defirahle  either  to  allay  inor- 
dinate action,  or  to  mitigate  pain.  Its  dofe  may  be  gradually  inr 
creafed  from  half  a  grain.  Collin  puihcd  it  to  the  length  of  3a 
grains  for  a  dofe. 

Of.  prip.^&iicaig  fpiflat.  £J.    TinA.  Ed. 

HYPERICUM  PERFORATXTM.     Hypericum.  Lend. 
P^yadtiphia  Po(yandria,'^iizU  oid.  Afcp-oideir. 
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Commoa  St.  John's  wort. 

Of.— Flos.    The  flower. 

l^is  pant  isperennialy  and  grows  wild  in  wood(  and  unc«lti« 
vated  places  in  Britain.  Its  tafte  is  rough  and  hitterifli,  and  its 
finell  difagrceaUe.  It  abounds  with  veficles,  containing  a  tranf- 
parent  matter,  fo  that  when  viewed,  by  holding  the  plant  between 
the  eye  and  the  light,  they  refcmble  perforations.  From  the  fre(h 
flower  buds,  a  red  juice  may  be  expreiTed,  which  imparts  its  co- 
lour to  akohol,  water,  and  fixed  oils.  The  red  colour  of  the  ink 
fiiGoD  is  brightened  by  acids,  and  is  changed  to  blask  by  fulphate 
of  iron.  Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  300  of  watery,  and  40 
of  alcoholic  extraft  \  and  inverfely,  240  alcoholic  and  1  ao  wa- 
tery. Nothing  confiderable  arofe  in  diilillation  with  either  water 
or  alcohol. 

HYSSOPUS  OFnCINALlS.  EiL    Hx/T^pat.  Dub. 

WMd.  g.  1096,  fp.  X.  Didytiamia  GymnofptrMia.-^iSi^U  ord« 
VertkiUatie. 

Hyflbp. 

Qffl — Herba,  folium.    The  herb  and  leaves.. 

Hyssov  is  a  perennial  herb  which  grows  wild  in  Germany. 

The  leaves  of  hyflbp  have  an  aromatic  fmeli,  and  a  warm  pun«« 
gent  ufte.  Their  virtues  depend  entirely  on  an  eflential  oil 
which  rifes  in  diftiUation  both  with  water  and  alcohol.  Befides 
the  general  virtues  of  aromatics,  they  were  formerly  recommend- 
ed  ill  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the  brcaft 
and  lungSy  and  were  faid  to  promote  expedoration. 

INULA  HELENIUM.     EnuJa  Campana.  Dub.  Lond. 

WiUd.gn  I489,j^*  1-  Syngenefia  Super/lua.'^N^U  ord«  Gsff^o^ 
fUa  radutU. 

Elecampane* 

O^— Radix.     The  root.  ; 

This  is  a  very  large  downy  perennial  plant,  fometimes  found 
wild  in  moiit  rich  foils.  The  root,  cfpecially  when  dry,  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell :  its  tafte,  on  firlt  chewing,  is  j^lutinous^ 
and,  as  it  were,  fomewhat  rancid ;  in  a  little  time  it  diiLovers  an 
aromatic  bittcmefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confiderably  acrid 
and  pungent. 

Neununn  got  from  480  grains  of  the  dry  root  390  watery,  and 
^  alcoholic  cxtrad  ;  and  inverfely,  1 50  alcoholic,  and  300  watery* 
in  diftiUation,  alcohol  elevated  nothing,  but  the  diftiiled  water  was 
firll  obferved  by  Geofiroy  to  be  milky,  and  mixed  with  fiocculi  of 
a  ciiieritious  concrete  volatile  oil,  partly  fwimming,  and  partly  fink- 
ing  in  the  water.  He  alfo  afcertainedchat  it  was  fufible,  aiid  com- 
pares it  to  camphor  or  benzoic  acid/ Neumann  likewifc  exiunincd 
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it,  and  confidcrs  It  as  a  peculiar  fubftancei  having  fome  refism* 
blance  to  camphor.  He  found  that  it  melts  with  a  gentle  heat, 
and  when  cold,  appears  fofter  and  more  undiuous  \  that  it  never 
aflumes  a  cryftalline  form,  but  when  dry  proves  opaque  and 
crumbly  ;  that  laid  on  burning  coals  it  totally  exhales ;  that  it  is 
fohible  in  alcohol.  But  infoluble  in  water  *,  and  that  by  keeping  it 
gradually  lofes  the  fmell  of  elecampane. 

Medical  ufe. — It  is  a  gently  ftimulating  medicine,  nearly  Gmilar 
in  its  zBtxon  to  angelica.  The  eztra£k  is  merely  a  flight  biticr,  as 
the  eflential  oil  is  totally  diflipated  in  the  preparation. 

IRIS. 

Willd,g.  97.  Trtandria  Menogynia. '^Vfzt.  ord.  Enjaist. 

Sp.  7.  lais  Florentina.  Ed.    Iris.    Lond. 

ilorentine  Orris. 

O/:— Radix.    The  root. 

This  b  a  pereimial  plant,  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The 
dried  root  is  imported  from  Italy.  It  is  white,  flattifh,  knotty, 
and  has  a  very  flightly  bitter  tafte,  and  an  agreeable  fmell,  relem- 
bling  that  of  violets. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  77  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  too 
watery  extrad,  and  inverfely  180  watery,  anc^  8  alcoholic.  The 
diftillcd  water  fmells  a  little  of  the  root,  but  exhibits  no  appear- 
ance of  oil.   It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  perfume. 

Of.  prep. — ^Troch.  amyli,  L^d. 

Sp.  24.  Iris  Pseudacorus.    Iris.   Dub. 

Water-flag.  *    • 

jif:— Radix.    The  root. 

his  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  great  abundaace  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers,  and  in  other  watery  places  :  the  root  has  an  ^trid 
tafte ;  and  when  frefli,  is  ftrongl^  cathartic. 

Medical  ufe. — ^The  expreflea  juice,  given  to  the  Quantity  of 
fisty  or  eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two,  and  occafKHialij  iacttaf- 
isd,  has  been  produ&ive  of  very  copious  evacuations»  after  Mbp^ 
gambp^e,  and  other  ftrong  pur^tivcs  had  proved  incffieAaali 
and  it  IS  in  this  form  onfar  tnat  it  is  ufed  \  for  by  drying,  it  ca- 
&ely  lofes  its  -purgative  em:£ls. 

We  have  here  another  j^roof  of  the  necei&t j  of  deaoaiiiiatii 
the  oflktnal  vegetables  by  their  fyftematic  names}  for  in  T" 
land^  Bjidin^  Ifndis  ia  a  plntfant  perfume,  in  Irdandl  a  di  ^ 
purgative  *,  and  as  confdtauons  are  not  (infrequently  frat  frbfQ'Ae 
one  country  to  the  other,  Ignocance  of  this  circuinftaiiGe  omt 
five  rife  to  ttnpleafflju'cdiiiiM|ueiice«. 
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ISIS  NOBILIS.     Corallium  Rabrum.     Lond. 

Red  coral. 
-  This  is  the  aiis  of  a  zoophyte  of  the  order  of  ceratophyta.  It 
is  found  only  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  the  fentient  flefh  is 
rubbed  off  by  means  of  pumice-done.  The  coral  thus  prepared  ta 
af  a  fcarlet  or  pale  red  colour,  and  fufceptible  of  a  Ugh  polifli. 
As  ao  article  in  medicine^  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  in- 
durated carbonate  of  lime. 

Of.  prep. — Corall.  ppt.  Lend.  Pulir.  chel.  cancri  comp.  Lvnd. 

JUGLANS  REGIA.     Juglans.  Lond. 
Monoecia  PoiyandrtM. — H^t  ord*  Amentace^t. 
The  walnut-tree* 

?^— Fru^us  immaturus.  The  unripe  fruit. 
HIS  beautiful  tree,  although  a  native  of  Perfiaf  grows  to  a 
▼try  larse  fize,  and  produces  ripe  fruit  in  moft  parts  of  England. 
The  fruit  confifts  ot  a  thick,  flefliy,  green,  fmooth  rind,  which 
inclofcs  the  proper  nut.  When  unnpe,  they  have  a  peculiar 
fmcll,  and  a  bitterifli  aftringent  tafte. 

MtScal  vfi. — They  have  been  fuppofed  to  poflefs  tonic  and 
anthdminuc  virtues.  The  green  rind  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
powerful  anti- venereal  remedy ;  but  it  poflefles  no  real  anti-(y« 
philitic  virtueSy  although  it  forms  a  very  ufeful  addition  to  tne 
compound  decoftion  of  farfaparilla,  where  pains  of  the  limbs  and 
indurations  of  the  membranes  remain  after  the  venereal  difeafe 
has  been  cured  by  mercury,  and  in  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  dif- 
cafes  which  are  attended  with  aridity  of  the  (kin.  A  deco£lion  of 
the  green  riod  has  alfo  been  recommended  as  a  ufeful  application 
to  old  ulcers. 

JtJNIPtRUS. 

Dicecia  Monadelphia.^'^'^t.  ord.  Coniferd, 

Sp.  JoNiPE&us  Communis.  Ed.    Juniperusm  Lend.  Dub. 

Jumper. 

|ftf!—- Baccaej  Cacumen.    The  berries  and  tops. 

Thu  is  an  ever«grcen  (hmb,  growing  on  heaths  and  hiify 
grounds  tn  all  wtt%  of  Europe :  the  berries  are  brought  from  HdU' 
nod  and' irom  Italy.  The  Italian  berries  ate  in  general  reckoned 
tbe  beft.  Juniper  berries  Iiave  a  ftrong  not  difagreeable  fincll,  and 
\  warm  pungent  fweet  tafte,  which  it  they  are  long  chewed,  or 
pievknifly  well  bruifed.  is  followed  by  a  bitterifli  one.  Their  pre- 
dominant  conftituents  are  eflential  oil,  and  a  fweet  mucilagittoos 
matter. 

Medical  ufe. — To  the  oil  the^  are  indebted  for  their  fthnufating 
carminativei  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  properties.  They  are  moft 
«oQUQonly  ufed  in  the  form  of  infufioni  as  a  diuretic  drink  in 
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dropfv.  The  eflential  oil  may  be  feparated  bf  diftiUation.  It 
pofll'des  the  fame  properties  in  a  higher  degree,  and  imparts 
Ihem  to  ardent  fpirits.  The  peculiar  flavour,  and  well-known 
diuretic  effedls  ot  Hollands,  arc  owing  to  the  oil  of  Juniper.  The 
decodkion  and  extraft  are  very  inert  preparations. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  the  fame  eflential  oil ;  there- 
fore an  infufion  of  the  tops  is  likewife  diuretic.  The  wood»  alfo» 
was  formerly  officinal.  In  warm  countries  a  refin  exudes  from 
the  juniper -tree.  It  is  called  fandaracj  and  is  often  mixed  with 
maftich.  It  is  not  a  pure  refin,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Giefe,  about 
one  fifth  of  it  is  not  foluble  |in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  in  ethery 
refembling  in  thefe  refpedts  copal. 

Off.  prep. — Ol.  volat.  Ed,  Lond.  Dub.  Spiritus,  Ed.  Lond*  Dub. 

Sp.  JUNiPERCS  Ltcia.  Ed.    Oftbafiunu    Lond.  Dub. 

Otibanum. 

Off. — Gummi-refina.     A  gum  refin. 

Olibanum  is  principally  colleAed  in  Arabia,  and  brought  from 
Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  imported  into  Europe.  It 
confifts  of  tranfparent  brittle  grains  of  different  fizes,  not  larger 
than  a  chefnut,  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  having  little  tafte^  and 
a  peculiar  aromatic  fmell.  Neumann  gpt  from  480  grains^  346 
alcoholic,  and  125  watery  extradl,  and  inverfely  200  watery^aiid 
273  alcoholic.  The  diftillcd  fpirit  and  oil  both  fmelt  of  olibanum^ 
but  no  oil  feparated.  It  forms  a  tranfparent  folution  with  aico* 
hoi,  and  a  milky  fluid  when  triturated  with  water :  it  is  not  fufiblcy 
but  inflammable,  and  burns  with  an  agreeable  fmell.  It  u  the 
frankincenfe  of  the  ancients ;  and  the  difiufion  of  its  vapour 
around  the  altar  dill  forms  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Gtcck 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Sp'  JuNiPERUs  Sadina.     Ed.     Sabimt.    Lond.  Dui. 

Savinc. 

(W.— Folium.     The  leaf. 

iHisisan  eveig'ecn  Ihrubj  a  native  of  Siberia  and Tartar^i 
but  not  uiifrequcnt  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  biuer^ 
acrid,  biting  tnfte,  and  a  (trong  difagrccable  fmell :  diftilled  with 
water,  they  yield  un  eflential  oil,  in  confiderable  quantity. 

Medical  ufn. — Savinc  is  a  warm  (timulating  medicine^  capable 
of  prbilucing  diaphorefis,  and  incrcafing  all  the  fecrctionst  but  apt 
to  excite  hsemorrhagy,  cfpccially  from  the  uterus.  It  is  alfa  rt- 
commended  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  faid  to  be  very  efficient  in  the 
cuic  of  gout. 

Intcriully,  a  conferve  of  the  frefli  leaves  is  exhibited  in  dpfes 
of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Externallyi  ihe  leaves  are  applied  in  the  fonn  of  powder  or.iiH 
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{ufion,  to  warts»  carious  bones,  and  old  ulcers ;  and  in  cafes  of 
gangrene,  pfora,  and  tinea  \  an  excellent  iflue  ointment  is  alfo 
prepared  with  the  powder.  The  eflential  oil  is  a  yery  afkive  re« 
jncdT. 

OJf.prip. — OL  volat.  Ed.  Bub.     £xtra£l.  Lond. 

K^MPFERIA  ROTUNDA.     Ztdoaria.  Lond. 

WlBd*  g.  12,  //>•  2»    MQuatidria  Manogyuia — Nat.  ofd*  Scita'> 

Round  Zedoary. 

O^.— Radix.    The  root. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  India.  The  roots  arc 
about  an  inch  long»  fomewhat  rough  on  the  furface,  and  often  ter- 
minate in  a  point.  They  correfpond  in  fenfible  qualities  with  the 
roots  of  the  amomum  zedoaria,  but  are  not  fo  ftrong.  By  fome, 
indeed,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  the  fame  plant, 
and  that  the  round  zedoary  is  the  upper,  and  thQ  long  zedoary 
the  under  part  of  the  root. 

KINO.     Ed.     Reftna.    Lond.  Duh. 

Succus  fpifiatus  Eucalypti  refinifcrsti  White  iter.  Kino,  the  in« 
fipiflated  juice  of  the  brown  gum  tree  of  Botany  Bay. 

I  UATB  found  in  commerce  three  kinds  of  kino,  eaiily  diftinr 
guiOied  by  their  external  characters. 

"lite  firll  is  in  very  fmall  jet  black  fragments,  perfe£lly  opaque^ 
without  fmell,  crackling  under  the  teeth  when  chewed,  not  colour- 
inff  the  (aliva,  after  fome  time  imparting  only  a  flight  allringent 
uRe,  not  fuiible,  and  difficultly  reduced  to  powder.  Powder  dark 
chocolate  brown.  Although  this  'i\.is  ^een  the  longed  known  in 
cotnmerce  in  this  place,  it  does  not  fcem  to  be  that  defcribed  by 
Fothergill  as  the  produce  of  the  Pau  de  Sangue,  and  I  have  not 
been  abJe  to  trace  the  place  of  its  origin, 

The  fecond  is  in  large  fragments,  on  fome  of  which  the  im- 
preflion  of  the  veflel  into  which  it  bad  been  received  while  fluid, 
and  in  which  it  had  hardened  was  evident,  colour  very  dark 
browo,  frafiure  refinous,  appearance  homogeneous,  with  fmall 
air  bells,  in  very  thin  fplinters  tranfparent,  and  of  a  ruby  red  co* 
lour,  crackling  under  the  teeth  when  chewed,  taile  at  firll  fome^ 
what  acid,  but  afterwards  becoming  £onfiderably  bitter  and 
allringent,  fuc(:eeded  by  a  peculiar  fwcctncfs,  infufible,  and  fri- 
able ;  powder  of  a  reddilh  brown.  This  is  fafd  to  be  the  extraft 
of  the  Cocoloba  uvifera,  and  Indeed  exa&ly  refembles  fpecimens 
certainly  known  to  be  fuch. 

The  third  is  in  dark  brown  mafles  of  various  fizcs,  either  fmooth 
or  rounded  on  the  furface,  or  in  fragments  often  covered  with  a 
reddifh  brown  powder,  fra£lure  refinous  and  very  unequal|  ap- 
pearance Ibmetimes  homogeneous,  but  more  commonly  hctcro- 
genouSy  mixed  with  bits  of  twigs,  leaves,  &c.  fplinters  tranfpar* 
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ent,  f  uby  red,  no  finely  ftarcely  emckling  uiuler  tKe  Medif  hot 
fometimes  gritty  from  the  accidental  mixtute  of  fand|  ttffte  fimply 
aftringent,  fncceeded  by  fweetncfs,  aAd,  wbt?n  long  cbewed,  a 

Eortion  adheres  to  the  teeth  ;  infufible  and  friable;  powder  reddifh 
rown.  Thia  is  certainly  obtained  from  the  EiUalyptut  refimfera, 
or  brown  gum  tree  of  New-South  Wales,  by  allowing  the  juice^ 
which  either  flows  from  it  fponraneoufly,  or  is  procureoW  wound* 
ing  the  tree,  to  harden  in  the  fun.  pome  fpecimens  ol  k  m  its 
fluid  (late  have  even  reached  this  country. 

The  analyfis  of  kino,  publiflied  in  the  firft  edition  of  this 
Difpenfatory,  has  fince  been  confirmed  by  Vauqnelin,  as  well  as 
the  conclufion  drawn  from  them,  that  it  confifts  princtpdlr  of 
tannin,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  clafied  among  the  gum-rebofl. 
But  the  undoubted  origin  of  the  third  kind,  and  the  examinatioii 
of  a  red  aftringent  matter  picked  from  a  cavity  in  the  CaflSiartna, 
or  beef-wood,  prove  that  I  was  haftj  in  fuppofing  that  kino 
always  obtained  from  aftringent  b^rks  by  deco£lion  and  ei 
tion.  Kino  is  much  more  (Sluble  in  boiling,  than  in  cold. 
The  deco£tion  therefore  on  cooling,  becomes  turbid  with  a  very 
copious  red  fediment^  The  reliduum  feems  to  be  foftened  by  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  at  lead  it  agglutinates  into  maiTes  refembling 
melted  red  fealing  wax  dropt  into  water»  By  repeated  decoflbiotis 
with  very  large  quantities  of  water,  I  have  never  been  able  to  eshauft 
it  of  Its  (oluble  parts  :  the  laft  decodions  had  (lill  a  deep  red  colon^y 
and  blackened  folutions  of  .iron.  Nor  is  this  rcftduum  more  folublc 
in  alcohol,  and  is  not  fufible,but  when  thrown  on  )ive  coals  bvms 
away  without  flame.  Vauquelin  obferved  that  when  the  wliok 
quantity  of  water  neceflarjf  to  diflblve  the  folable  parts  of  kino  k 
not  employed  at  once,  the  rcfiduum  becomes  more  infohibte*  Al- 
cohol diflblves  the  whole  of  the  Botany-bay  kino  except  its  ianpuiy 
ities.  With  a  certain  proportion  of  water  this  tin  Aure  leta  faila  co- 
pious red  precipitate,  which  may  be  feparated  by  filtration^  but  ^th 
a  larger  proportion  of  water  its  tranfparency  is  only  flight!  j  diAorl^ 
ed.  The  folutions  of  kino  precipitate  gelatine ;  and,  accofrding 
to  Vauouelin,  filver,  lead,  and  antimony,  white ;  and,  iron,  men. 
I  find  that  it  rcfcmbles  other  aftringents,  in  forming  a  Uac£  pier 
dpitate  with  red  fulphate  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  con?ertQi 
into  preen  by  the  flighted  ezcefs  of  the  fulphate,  and  by  a  laigcy 
ezce^  is  diflblved  into  a  bright  green  liquid. 

Medical  ti/e. — It  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  obftioate  chnoqk 
diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries ;  in  all  paflSve  haemonhagies^  especial- 
ly from  tl)e  uterus  *,  in  flnor  albus ;  and  in  difeafes  ariCqg  Aoqi 
laxity  of  the  folids. 

It  is  exhibited  internally,  in  dofea  of  from  ten  to  thirty  giaiosi. 
in  fubflance,  or  diflblved  in  diluted  alcohol.  •     . 

Externally^  it  is  applied  as  a  ftypticj  to  check  hxwoifhtff^ 
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from  womidsor  ulocfi»  and  Co  diminiih  the  difchnge  of  f:inioiu  or 
ichorous  matter  from  tll*condttioiied  ulcers. 

Of.  frep.^TxVifk.  Ed.  Huh.     £lcft.  catechu.  Ed.  Dub. 

LACTUCA  VIR08A.    Ed. 

Wiild.g.  1404,^.  12.  Sjffgen^a  ^ptalis.'-^Nzt.otd.Comp^s 
fnm/lc/iulofif. 

Strong-iceiited  or  wild  iMucc. 

Of. — ^Folium.    The  leaves. 

This  plant  is  biennial,  and  grows  wild  on  rubbifh  and  rougk 
banks,  in  many  places  in  this  country- 
It  fmells  flrongly  of  opium,  and  refembles  it  in  fome  of  its  ef- 
fcAf  ;  and  its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy  heads^  re- 
fides  in  its  milky  juice. 

The  garden  lettuce  when  in  flower  it  alfo  very  bitter,  and 
abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  in  its  tafte  and  fmell  remarkably  like 
opium,  for  which  when  dried  it  has  been  propofed  and  ufed  with 
fucceft  as  a  fubftitutc.  Before  it  begins  to  (hoot,  it  has  none  of 
that  bittemefs,  and  contains  no  milky  juice,  and  probablv  has  not 
thofe  foporific  eSeds  which  are  commonly  afcribed  to  the  ufe  of 
lettuce* 

MeAxfiuJi. — An  ex  trad,  prepared  from  the  exprefled  juice  of 
the  Icatesof  theplant,  gathered  when  in  flower,  is  recommended 
in  fnull  dofes  in  drcmfy*  In  dropfies  of  long  (landing,  proceed- 
ing from  Tifecrai  obftru£Hons,  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of 
h&  sn  ounce  a-day.  It  is  (aid  to  agree  with  the  (lomach,  to 
qiieodi  thifft,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diuretic,  and  fome« 
what  diapiioretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is  allowed  during  its  opera- 
tiofu  Inr.  Collin  of  Vienna  aflferts,  that  out  of  twenty-four  drop- 
ftcal  pnoeuts,  all  but  one  were  cured  by  this  medicine. 

QJ^/ng^w—Succus  fpi(rat,  Ed. 

LAURUS. 

fl^ilU.g.  798.    Enneandrta  Mcnogynia.'-N?ii.oxi.0ltra(»4e. 

Sp.  t'.LlXTAVsCiNMAMOMUM.  Ed.  Cinnamomum.    L^nd- DiAm 

'Thr  cinnamon  tree. 

O/H — Cortex  et  ejus  oleum  eflfentlalc.  TIic  bark  and  its  cf- 
fential  oil. 

This  Vahiable  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  was  guarded 
with  unremitting  jealoufy  by  the  Dutcb,'that  they  might  moiio- 
poltze  the  eommetcc  of  its  produAioAs.  They  failed,  however^ 
in  the  attempt  \  and  cinnamon  trees  are  found,  not  only  in  other 
parts  of  the  £aft  Indies,  but  alfo  in  Jamaica,  and  other  iflands  of 
the  Weft  Lm&cs.  CeyK>n  now  belongs  to  the  firitithy  and 
Captaip  Pcrdral  has  publifhed  a  very  interefting  account  of  the 
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cinnamon  tree.  It  it  found  in  greateft  perfedion  in  the  iminediale 
neighbourhood   of  Columboy  and  grows  from   four  to  ten  foet 
highy  very  bufliy.     The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and 
have  the  hot  taite  and  (mell  of  cloves  when  chewed.     Tl|e  blof* 
fom  is  white   and  very  abundantp  but  diilufes  no  odour.     The 
fruit  refembles  an  acorn,  and  a  fpecies  of  fixed  oil  is  obtained 
from  it.  There  are  feveral  different  fpecies  of  cinnamon  trees,  or 
trees  refembling  tliem,  in  Ceylon,  but  four  only  are  barked  by 
government ;    the  horey  cinnamon,    the  fnake  cinnamon,   the 
camphor  cinnamon,  which  is  inferior  to  thefe,  and  yields  camphor 
from  its  root<;,  and  mixed  with  gum  from  incifions  made  into  it, 
and  the  cahatte  cinnamon,  which  is  hariher  and  more  aftringcnt 
than  the  others.  The  bark  is  colleded  at  two  feafons  ;  the  grand 
harveft  lafts  from  April  to  Auguil,  the  little  harveft  is  in  D^m- 
ber«  Such  branches  as  are  three  years  old  are  lopped  off,  the 
epidermis  is  then  fcraped  off,  the  bark  flit  up,  loofeiied,  and  re» 
moved  entire  fo  as  to  form  a  tube  open  at  one  fide.     The  fmailer 
of  thefe  are  inferted  within  the  larger,  and  they  are  fpread  out  to 
dry.     They  are  then  packed  up  in  bundles.    The  tafting  of  thefe 
bundles  to  afcertain  their  quality  is  a  very  difagreeable  duty  im- 
pofed  on  the  furgeons,  as  it  excoriates  the  tongue  and  mooth^  and 
caufes  fuch  intolerable  pain  as  renders  it  impoffible  fior  thm  to 
continue  the  preparations  two  or  tliree  days  fucceffively.  In  didr 
turns,  however,  they  are  obliged  to  refume  it,  and  they  atteapt 
to  mitigate  the  pain  by  occafionally  eating  a  piece  of  bread  aad 
butter.     It  is  then  made  up  into  large  bundles  about  four  fact 
long,  and  eighty  pounds  in  weight.  In  ftowing  the  bales  on  (hip- 
board,  the  intcrflices  are  filled  up  with  black  pepper,  which  ti 
fuppofed  to  improve  both  fpices. 

The  bed  cinnamoit  is  rather  pliable,  and  ought  not  much  to 
exceed  ftout  writing  paper  in  thicknefs  It  is  of  a  light  jelhivifli 
colour ;  it  poffefles  a  fwect  tafte,  not  fo  hot  as  to  occauon  pmi 
and  not  fuccecded  by  any  after  tafte.  The  inferior  kind  t§  dif* 
tiiigutihed  by  being  thick^^r,  of  a  darker  and  brownifli  colour,  hot, 
and  punc^ent  when  chewed,  and  fucceeded  by  a  difagreeable  bit* 
ter  after  taile.  The  Dutch  were  accufed  of  deteriorating  their 
cinnamon  by  mixing  it  with  a  proportion  of  real  cinnamcn,  bot 
M'hich  had  been  deprived  of  its  effential  oil  by  diftillation.  Tlw 
fraud  could  only  be  detected  by  the  weaker  fmell  and  tafte.  It 
is  alfo  often  mixed  with  caiTia  bark.  This  laft  is  eafily  difiB- 
£!uilhable  by  its  fra^ure  being  fraooth,  and  by  its  flimy 
ginous  t^tle,  without  any  thing  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  tme 
namoR*  « 

By  dittillation  with  water,  it  furnifhes  a  fmall  quantity  of  ftiy 
pungent  and  fragrant  oil,  the  water  itfelf  remains  long  mdkf,  and 
has  a  ilrong  flavour  of  cinnamon.    The  watery  extra&  b  Neo^ 
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maiin't  experiment  amounted  to  720  from  768d  pMsi  With  al- 
odbol  the  oil  does  not  arife  in  diftillation,  but  remains  in  the  ex- 
tract which  amounts  to  960. 

The  eflential  oil  of  cinnamon  has  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  a  • 
pungent  burning  tafte,  and  the  pecuKar  fine  flavour  of  cinnamon 
in  a  verv  great  degree.     It  (hould  (ink  in  water,  and  be  entirely 
foluble  m  alcohol.    It  is  principally  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

Medical  a^»-— Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  aromatic^ 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  than  moft  other 
fttbftances  of  this  clafs.  Like  other  aromatics,  the  efie£ls  of  cin* 
namon  are  ftimulating,  heating,  ftomachic,  carminative,  and  tonic  ; 
but  it  is  rather  ufed  as  as  an  adjun£l  to  other  remedies,  than  as  a 
icfiiedy  itfelf. 

The.  oil  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  ftimulants  we  poiTefsi  and 
is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  cordial  in  cramps  of  the  ftomach  and  iri 
fyncope ;  or  as  a  ftimubint  in  paralyfis  of  the  tongue,  or  to  deaden 
the  nerve  in  toothach.  But  it  is  principally  employed  as  an  aro- 
matic, to  cover  the  lefs  agreeable  tafte  of  other  drugs. 

Ofl  /f^.— Aq.  deft.  Ed.  Dmd,  Dtdh.  Spiritus,  Ed.  Lend.  Dub, 
Tin£l.  iSflf.  Lofid.  Dub.  Tind.card,  comp.  Land.  Dub.  Spt.Iay. 
comp.  Lmd.  Ed.  Dub.  Tin£t.  catechu,  Ed,  Lond.  Acid,  fulpb. 
arom.  Ed,  £mp.  lad.  comp.  Lond. 

m 

8p.  2.  LAtmus  Cassia.    Ed.     CafflaLiinea,  Dub. 

The  caflia  tree. 

Q^— ^Cortex,  flos  nondum  explicitus.  The  bark  and  dower- 
b  ods  gathered  before  they  open. 

This  tree  is  very  fimilar  to  the  former.  The  bark,  which  is 
imported  from  ditterent  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  from  China^ 
has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  true  cinnamon,  from  which  it  is 
pnly  diftingniftiable,  by  being  of  a  thicker  and  coarfer  appeaf- 
anocy  and  by  its  breaking  fhort  and  fmooth,  while  the  cinnamon 
bleaks  fibrous  and  (hivery. 

It  lefembles  cinnamon  ftill  more  exaftly  in  its  aromatic  flavour 
and  pnngeocy  than  in  its  external  appearance,  and  feems  only  to 
differ  ffom  it  in  being  confiderably  weaker,  and  in  abounding 
more  with  a  mucilaginous  matter. 

CaiGa  bods  are  tfaie  flower-buds  which  are  gathered  and  dried 
before  they  expand.  They  have  the  appearance  of  a  nail,  confift- 
ing  of  a  round  head,  about  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn,  furroundcd 
wtththe  imperfcA  hexangular  corolla,  which  gradually  terminates 
in  a  point.  They  have  a  brown  colour,  and  the  fmell  and  tafte  of 
cinnamon. 

JiA/iro/i^.— Both  the  bark  and  buds  of  caflia  poflcfs  the  fame 
properties  with  dnnamon,  though  in  uu  inferior  degre::. 
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T|ie  bark  U  verf  ireqiietitlfy  asd  fettictimei  nntDtendoiuilf , 
iv^tuted  for  thfC  more  cxpenfife  cinnamon ;  and  the  prodnfta 
obtained  from  caffia  bark  arid  buds  by  (Uftillation,  are  in  no  -se* 
teo&  viSenoi  to  tbofc  prqiarcd  lirom  cinnamon. 

Cj^.  /tr^— Aq.  deft.  JEdL  Poly.  arom.  £J.  Lmd  DtA.  Pair. 
^|ib.  calciiy  fJ.  ZW*  ]£le£k»  arom.  2)tf^.  Conf.  aiom«  imi. 
lXt&.  catccbVy  lAn^  Dut.  Troch.  ODttstf  UhJL 

• 

^*  3.  If Aunvs  Cahphora.  Ed*  Land.  Dyt. 

Camphor  trcjc, 

^•---Canmhora.    Camphor. 

Th£  camplior  lau^l  now^  in  eneat  abundance^  and  to  a  wf 
confiderable  fize,  in  the  foreft's  of  Japan.  It  is  not  uncommon  ia 
g^Doen  houfes  in  England.  Earery  part  of  the  tree  iinella  flnngly 
of  camphor,  i^rhidi  is  obtained  vom  the  trunk,  brancfaesy  and 
|DQo^  bf  diiUllation*  They  azc  cut  dovn  into  imali  piocec,  nad 
put  mto  a  fltiU  with  a  ;quantity  of  water.  After  die  vater  has  beca 
kept  boiling  forty^ieht  hour^  the  camphor  is  found  adbenac  lo 
tbie  Anw  vwidi  whi£  the  head  of  tbe  ftill  is  lined.  In  ti^a  itate 
it  is  impoftcd  by  die  Dutch,  and  is  called  crude  camphor*  It  is 
very  impure*  conGfUng  gf  (mall  brownifli  or  difty--gfef  gi^uaai 
mixed  with  ftraw,  wc^,  hair,  and  other  impurities.  From  thefe 
it  is  purified  in  Holland,  bv  a  fecond  fublimation  in  glafs  veflels ; 
being  previoufly  mixed  wim  quicklime,  to  combine  widi  and  pre- 
vent any  empyreumadc  oil  with  which  it  may  be  oontMnmatcd 
from  fubliming,  white  the  camphor  concretes  in  the  upper  pait  of 
the  veflel  into  cakes,  convex  on  the  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the 
odier,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick*  thinner  at  die  edges,  and 
generally  perCM^ited  m  the  middle. 

Pure  camphor  is  lighter  tbaa  water,  very  white,  pellucid,  feme* 
what  unAuous  tothe  topch,  brit^,  yet  tougband  elaftic,  fo  aa  to 
be  (carcely  pulveri^uible;  filling  in  its  fraAure,  and  pryftdliae  in 
its  texture  j  of  a  bitteriih,  aromatic,  pungent,  tafte,  yet  aooom* 
innied  with  a  Ien£e  of  cooloeft,  of  a  ftrong  and  very  penetiaiing 
imell ;  very  volatile,  inflammable,  burning  entifely  away  without 
leaving  any  coal  or  aihes  1  capable  of  comUning  with  the  fixed  and 
volatile  (hIs,  refins,  and  balfams  1  foluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
^concentrated  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids ;  (eaarabk  firom 
thefe  alcoholic  and  acid  (blutions  by  water  i  inibluble  in  water, 
alkalies,  and  the  weaker  acids ;  decompofable  by  heat  when  nii- 
ed  with  alumina,  being  converted  into  an  rflential  qii  aad  char- 
coal i  and  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid,  which  acidifies  it,  produce 
ing  camphoric  acid. 

But  the  produ&ion  of  camphor  is  not  confined  to  the  hM«us 
camphora,  although  i(  fusniftes  almoft  ail  thecamplKir  of 


woody  fibres  of  ^au^  mt^ovqi  l^W  m  ^jETMO  I  ^  J8  jOjb  ^fnt^ed 
in  the  roots  of  the  bMru^  isiw^momuvf^  w^^9»  44pHM»  galinga» 

momum,  piper  AuVcbj^i  /^.  i  w4  ia  .40a^f  iJAdjg^nqu^  plants,  as 
ia  the  thymus  ferpyllum  and  vulgaris,  juniperus  commonis,  ro£- 
4Nm«HS^QGW^>.fiiJMia  oftcin^tbm^itbaiiipcijtayl^  aodjoiay 
^  fiqyMn(e4  ^^Ma  d»e  eibnt^l  oils^  rUenanr,  Jb^iwiWer,  Wy- 
joram,  and  fa^e.  It  U  .dieniipre  »£m  wijiCTfally  iH^nCifUied  s^  a 
yi«:idi«r  princu^  of  vegietgblqb  aa4  not  as  n  loqfin,  ;u  Anted  by 
ilMsJ>vlUi9C«Ueg?p 

^UMJ^s/!:«^Cswpbor  is  a  ymr  ><ftw  Cubaanee  ^en.t;rfcen 
JBCI9  tJbe  ftMia^.  Jk  jncygfes  <he  bgat  rftbc  body  cwfidffrahlr» 
amd  gives  a  tendency  to  diaphoreCs,  but  with^HitiQijidlEqniag  4ie 
pulfe.  At  firlt  it  raifes  the  fpirits,  but  produces  a  Tubfcquent  de- 
prel&on  \  and  it  faoli^a^s  voUiQj^ary  i«wmoa.  l^  -cxceiEve  do^  it 
caofes  fvncope,  anxiety,  retchings,  convulfions,  and  4clvnpn)« 
Xbeic  vipJbBt  ctfeds  ^  Qam|>hor  «re  imfl:  eS^d^ally  comnteraffted 
by  opium. 

In  a  moftHd  ftaite  of  idle  })ady»  campbcy  aUays  i^^ 
What  ih^  pinjyiEe  is  l&ard  aad  conora^cdj  it  reiukrs  it  ivHcr  m4 
iBtfUti.  U  fWKHroB  ip96Bs,  wd  fliaia|r  paioB  adgng&iii^  ip^ftp# ; 
and  in  deiiriumi  when  opium  f^ils  of  pm^uijag  llicef^  jPfmiphy 
.anil  tfCMO^pced*  ft  is  alio  laid  to  ipwrc^  Ae  had  ffflj^^s  of 
ineiereo«,  «aiuhasMcs,  aad  ihi:  diaflic  pii^^ 


The  «oft  genoal  iodioarion  /or  diei^pf  cw^pbpr,  is  tihe  ho- 
gnorarnfjpmflBpn.oflbeww/<r>  Jt  <aay  iberefage  he  gi»ffi  witfi 


i«  Ip  ig  lo|>iiJk  difcale^  pf  the  typhoid  tj^  elpeciallj  vhcp 

attended  with  dcliriwn* 
z.  In  mftimwiirioQ^  with  typhoid  forcr^  as  in  fiyne  (a^  af  pe* 

liooiBMonia  and  rheunsatiiin* 
3«  III  empthre  difeafes,  to  favour  the  erupcioiu  or  to  bris^at 

back  to  die  Ikin,  if  from  any  caufe  it  has  fuodenly  rec^Lea^ 

aa  IP  bM'vn^mafitSi  Ice. 
4*  In  many  fpafinodic  difeafes,  efpecially  mania,  mfhUfholyj 

cplryfrt  JiyOpria*  fibafea»  biccouih,  jcc. 
5/  In  mdolent  local  inflammadons,  not  depending  upon  aa  ior 

anHdmiff^lPtfttifteaftamia  thp  pan* 

Aafrom  iis  grcst  li|^itncrs  it  is  ape  toiwim  upon  the  footmii 
ef  the  ftomadi,  and  toocesfion  pmatits  afiptranfioe,  it  isnfri 
cefirrchat  itbe  always  exhibited  ina  fttte  of  mimite  divifiosb 
In  order  to  redpce  it  to  powder,  it  mult  be  pievidufly  ii^iikeiiflt 
MTith  a  liQle  dct^oL    It  may  dben  be^van, 

Sa 
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I*  In  powder^  with  fiigar»  magaefia,  and  nitrate  of  potaft. 

2.  In  pills,  with  the  fetid  gums  and  mucilage. 

3.  In  iblutiont  in  alcoholi  oil,  or  acetic  acid. 

4«  Sufpended  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  by  means  of  mo 
lage,  fugar^  y<dk  of  egg,  almondsi  rinegar^  &c« 

Internally,  it  may  be  ^ten  in  (mall  dofes,  of  from  one  to  fi 
grains,  repeated  at  (hort  mtenrals,  as  its  eScSts  are  very  tranfiei 
or  in  large  dofes,  not  under  twenty  grains. 

Off.pnp. — (M.  camph.  Ed.  Emiufio,  Ed.  Loni.    TinA.  E 

Lond.  Dub.    Acid,  acet  camph.  Ed.     TinA.  opiicainph.  Xm 

DtA.    Tind.  Tap.  Ed.    Tint^.  fap.  cum  opio,  Ed.    Linim  fz 

\  Lond.  Dui.  Linim  camph.  comp.  Lond.  Dub.    Cerat*  lith.  ao 

comp.  land.  Dub. 

fy*  10.  LiURus  NoBiLis.    Ed.    Laurus.     Lond. 

Bay  tree. 
^  Off. — ^Folium,  Bacca  ejufque  oleum  fixum*    The  leaves,  be 
lies,,  and  ezprefled  oil  of  Uie  berries. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  but  bears  the  wii 
ters  of  this  climate  perfe£Uy  well.  Both  leaves  and  berries  oa 
tain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  eflcntial  oil,  which  renden  the 
aromatic  ftimolating  fubftances. 

The  berries  are  generally  brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  m 
are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves.  In  Spain  and  Italy  a  confide 
able  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  by  exprei&on  from  the  fre(h  benie 
It  has  a  green  colour,  and  ftrong  aromatic  tafte  and  finell.  A 
it  dierefbre  is  not  a  fixed  oil,  but  a  mixture  of  fixed  and  voialil 
oil,  and  as  its  peculiar  properties  depend  entirely  on  the  prefieoc 
of  the  latter,  it  is  incorre£llv  dated  to  be  a  fixed  oil  by  the  Edifl 
burgh  college.  It  (hould  rattier  hare  been  denominated,  from  tb 
mode  of  its  preparation,  an  exprefled  oil. 

Med.  ufi. — ^It  is  only  ufed  externally  as  a  ftimulant. 

Off.  prep. — Decod.  pro  foment.  Lond.  Cataplaf.  ciimini,I«s' 
Emp.  cumini.  Ifitid, 

&•  34.  Laurvs  Sassafras.  Ei.    Saffafrae.  Lond.  Dub. 

Siaflluras. 

Ql^-^Lignum,  radix,  eorumque  cortex.  The  wood,  loo^tf' 
bark. 

*  This  tree  is  a  native  of  North*  America,  and  is  cultivated  ii 
Jamaica.  It  is  the  root  which  is  commonly  employed.  It  ii 
brought  to  us  in  long  branched  pieces.  It  is  foft,  Ught,  and  oil 
fpongy  texture ;  of  a  rufty  white  colour ;  of  a  ftrmig  jkabM 
fmell,  reiembltaig  that  of  fennel  i  and  a  fweetifh^  aromatic  fab 
acrid  taft^.  The  barkiiiough,of  abrowQ^Pic<dottron  tfacott 
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fidcy  tnd  ferraginotis  colour  within ;  fpoifgy  and- dififible  into 
hjersy  and  of  a  ftronger  tafte  and  fmell  than  the  wood, 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains  80  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
do  of  watery  eitrad,  and  inverfely  x2o  watery  and  7.5  alcoholic. 
In  diftillation  the  alcohol  elevates  nothing,  but  water  a  ponderous 
eflential  (mI,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  from  480. 

Mid.  1^.— Saflatras,  from  the  quantity  of  Tolatile  oil  it  con- 
tuns,  is  a  gently  Itimulatingi  heating,  fudorific,  and  diuretic  re- 
medy. 

It  b  bed  given  in  infuGon.  The  decoflion  and  extrafl  are  mere 
bitters,  as  the  oil  is  diflipatcd^by  the  preparation. 

The  eflential  oil  may  be  obtained  feparate.by  diftillation.  It  is 
of  a  whitifii,  vellow  colour,  and  finks  in  water.  It  is  Ughly  (li- 
muladng  and  heating,  and  muft  be  given  only  in  very  fmalldofes. 

Of.pret.^^\.  vcSat.  Edm  Land.  Deco£l;.  guaiaci  comp.  Ed. 
Decott.  urf.  comp.  Lmd.  Dub. 

LAVANDULA  SPICA.    Ed.    Lavenduta  tUs.  Ltmd.^    La^ 
vtndstla.  Dub. 
WUId.  g.  1099^.  I .  Didynamia  GjmnoJ^ermia. — Nat  ord.  F>r- 

Lavender. 

Of^ — Spica  florens.    The  flowering  fpikes. 

Latbhdbr  is  a  well  known  fmall,  (hrubbfs  perennial  plant,  a 
Badve  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  but  frequently  cultivated  in  o 
ndens  for  the  fake  of  its  perfume.  There  are  two  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  both  have  a  fragrant,  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  warm, 
*  PUigenty  bitteriih  tafte ;  the  broad^leaved  fort  is  the  ftrongeft  in 
ooth  tefoefis,  and  yields  in  diftillation  thrice  as  much  eflential 
oil  as  me  other ;  its  oil  is  alfo  hotter  and  fpccificaUy  heavier : 
heoce,  in  the  (buthem  parts  of  France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
^,  this  only  is  ufed  for  the  diftillation  of  what  is  called  Oil  of 
Spike.  The  narrow-kaved  is  the  fort  commonly  met  with  in  our 

gttdens. 
Hiical  ttfe. — ^Lavender  is  a  vrarm  ftimulating  aromadc.    It  is 

piacipally  ufed  as  a  perfume. 
O/^n^.— 01.  voht.   Ed.  Land.    Spiritus,    Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

^.  iCm  comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.. 

LEONTODON  TARAXACUM.     Ed.   Taraxacum.    Lend. 

^dU.g.  1407, j^.  I.  Syngenefia  JEqualis. — Nat.  ord.  Compofiis 

fiaindelion. 

fjf. — ^FoUum,  radix.    The  root  and  leaves. 

Ihjs  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  grafs  fields  and  uncul-. 

S  1 
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tivaiei  fltftcei.  The  wliol&  fUmt  tMttias  a^Uttaf  iMIf  juMb^ 
which,  howeverr  i»  moA  abuodBBli  ki  the  iMle  bofcM  dht  flcHPti^ 
ftem  (hoetf  •  The  Mtttnief9>  is  deftioy^dhy  dfyut^aad^theMfitte, 
die  Msettt  toots  only  OnmM  be  iiM« 

Bf rfti  f  AT     Itir  nnlln'  I'Jfl'^^  T^ifir  n  \rA^  fliim  I  pnfUlg  hWlirf 
rrf  in  j[T\f[mr\g  itinrrtirrTrfftitg  %  i^ntl  iti  Trit  httilj  i  rrlfy  hiUrtn 
able  remedf  in  Gennnsy,  gpren  in-  Ae  ftiMr  ef  aif  cjiprtJU 
jnice  or  deexUon^  or  ezoraA  j^reptredr  from  etfb«r  ef  Aari  ^fcit 
It  fisems  to  be  merely  a  mucilaginous  fitter. 

LIUUM  C ANDHMJBi.    VBam  aHmm.  D^.] 

WWd.  f.  1 27,j^.  3.  HmmMa  M§mgyim,^^A  erd;  IffiwVii, 

The  wMte  Niy. 

Q^-^RadiaDL    Tbefsooc^ 

Thi  white  MIy  b  a  perdiiniaV>  btlbbos-rodted  ^lmty«  a  nfirtve 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  culthnted  in  our  g»(CeM  h$  Iki 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  mudla^nous  root  is  fometimes  ofiMl 
a»  H  poMiioe  \  hit  it  foiefes  M^adraiMft  ^rdf  A#  ^MUies 
formed  of  any  vegetable  farina. 

UNUM. 

Willd.g.  590.  Pifttandria  Pentagjnia.^-^zt  ord.  OrMMfer. 

fi^.  f .  Ltmii  UsitASSfiiuiib    EJk    limtm    lomk  Dmk 

Comilion  fltau 

tffil  •  •  Scmen^  eittnMlcf oleum  fianm*  The  feedy  and  oilespieflbd 
firom  the  firad«    IiinMH  asid  Infeed  oil. 

Thio  valuable  amnial  ffatt  is  fiiid  to  banre  come  oiigiaally 
fkoaa  tkefe  fans  of  Egfpt  which  aite  espblod  to  jthe  itwindhridni 
of  die  Nile,  it  noir  gmrs'  wild  among  mr  fieldb^  m  the  fmA 
of  Engktadrand  jfeiany  other  parts  of  Swope^  aadii  ouMratedia 
larj^e  ouantitiesft  ^ 

Linfeed  oontains  about  one  fifth  of  mneifage,  and  one  fisribeff 
fixed  oil.  The  mucilage  refides  entirely  in  tbc  flun,  and  is  fid^ 
rated  by  mfulioii:  or  deeooooiib  The  on  if  fepavatM'  of  cJ^ip^lsADo. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapeft  fixed  oils  ;  bnt  ia  geuufilT^  ranmi  wai 
nMbom,  and  iitafit  m  internal  nfe.  The  eake  «hieb  venMEas 
after  the  expreflion  of  the  oil,  oMaina  the  Ibrfnaoeoai  ami  iiia« 
cilaginous  part  of  the  feed,  and  is  ufed  in  fattemng  cattle^  under 
the  name  of  Oil-cake. 

MnL  1^.— Linfeed  is  confidered  as  emollient  and  demnlccttb 
The  entire  fioeds  are  only  ufed  in  catapla(ms«  The  infufion  ii  oisd 
OS  a  pe&oral  drink,  andf  in  ardor  urinse,  nephritic  pain^  nml  4m* 
ing  the  exhibition  oJF  corrofive  fublimate. 

Q^./r^.— Oleum  fisum,  £J.  Lomt.  I>t4.    Oleum  Gai  torn 


Sb.  26.  hntffmtA'titliirfcxrti.  DiOr. 

^l^'-Hcrbft*    The  R^rb. , 

'rats  18  an  amnistf  plant,  foand  ^ifd  on  dr^  m^aidows  and  nl^ 
fttret  in  Britain .  Iter  virtae  U  exfutSci  in  its  title :  an  infufioii 
in  water  or  whey  of  a  handfal  of  die  fttth  htth,  of  a  dndim  of 
them  in  fubftance  when  dried,  are  laid  to  purge  without  sn^^« 
Tenience. 

L0B£UA  StPHILITICA.  EJ. 

Mg^vjfti  Monogyiia. — Nat.  ord.  Caw^tums* 

fiue  cardinal  flower. 

9f  -^Ridiz.  The  root. 
Hii  plant  grows  in  moift  places  in  Virginia,  andbeitoctoi^ 
wintefs.  It  is  perennial,  has  an  etdOt  ftalli  three  or  four  feeC  Uriv 
blue  flowers,  a  milky  juice,  and  a  rank  fnielL  The  root  eonSftr 
of  white  filwes  about  two  inches  long,  refembles^  tobacco  in  fatbt^ 
which  remains  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  escite  vomiting. 

iiu  Barton  fays,  that  it  is  confiderabljp  diuretic,  ind  Bv.  Peai^ 
fon  found  9  that  it  generally  difagreed  with  the  ftomach,  and  fid*' 
dom  failed  of  affeAing  the  bowels  as  a  ftrong  cathartic.  R  c6t* 
tainly  poflefles  no  power  of  curing  fyphilia  \  even  thd  Iddiaaiv 
when  they  have  the  difeafe,  are  gb^  of  an  opportunity  of  apj^ljb 
Aiig  to  the  whites. 

MALVA  StLVEStRIS.  Ed.    Malva.  Loml. 

Willd.  g.  1290,^^.  43.  MomdelplMPolyaHdrla. — Nat.  ord.  Co* 
iHrnniftrifZ, 

Common  mallow. 

O^— Folium,  flos.    The  leaves  and  flowers. 

'iHU  is  an  annual  plant,  common  in  Britain,-  under  hedg^ 
near  footpaths,  and  among  rubbiih. 

The  whole  plant  abounds  with  mucilage.  The  leaveawCi^ 
formerly  of  fome  ellecmi  in  food,  for  ioofeiung  the  belly  ;  atpre^ 
lent,  decoflions  of  them  are  iometimes  employed  in  dyfenteries, 
facat,^  and  (harpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general  for  obtundhig  acri^ 
fnonious  humours ;  their  principal  ufe  is  in  emollient  glyftcrr, 
catapbifms,  and  fomentations. 

/>r<y.— Dcco£k.  pro  enrmat.  f^cftd. 


MARRUBIUM  VUI.GARE.    Ed.  lond.  Duh. 

WMd.g.  1 1 1 1, j^.  ft.  Diifiamia  Gy tn f to/per rrn ft. '^ihUOfi,  Fn^ 

White  horehounH. 
r-!^— Folium.  The  leaves. 
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This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  qn  road  fides,  and 
tmong  rubbiih.  The  leases  have  a  very  ftrong,  not  difagreeable 
feielli  and  a  roughifli,  very  bitter  tafte.  Neumann  ^ot  from  480 
grains,  270  watery,  and  30  alcoholic  extra£^,  and  mverfcly  150 
alc(J>olic,  and  140  watery.  They  promote  the  fluid  fecretious  in 
general,  and  liberally  taken,  loofen  the  belly. 

MEL. '  Lond.  Dub. 

Honey. 

This  is  a  well-known  fubftance,  and  although  it  is  mod  pro* 
bably  of  vegetable  origin,  we  do  not  procure  it  in  any  quantity 
except  as  an  animal  excretion,  from  the  bee,  (apis  mellifica). 
This  induftrious  infe£^,  in  the  fummer  time,  flies  from  flower  to 
flower  to  colIe£l  the  fweet  juice  fecreted  in  them.  When  fuf- 
ficiently  loaded,  it  returns  to  its  hive,  where  it  depofits  it,  as  a 
winter's  fupply,  in  the  cells  of  the  comb  it  had  prepared  of  wax 
to  receive  it.  Wh^t  change  it  undergoes  in  the  body  of  the  in« 
tfiOi  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  varies  very  much, 
according  to  the  nature  ofithe  plants  from  which  it  is  collected. 
In  fome  fituations,  where  poifonous  plants  abound,  it  is  even  de- 
leterious. 

The  beft  honey  is  that  which  is  freed  from  colour,  and  con- 
tains the  largeft  grains  when  it  concretes*  For  medical  ufe,  it 
ihould  alfo  be  as  free  of  flavour  as  poflible.  That  obtained  from 
young  bees,  and  which  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  the  combs,  is 
the  pureft  and  fined^  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Virgin  honey. 
When  feparated  from  the  wax  by  exprefiion,  it  is  lefs  pure  \  and 
there' is  another  fort  dill  inferior,  obtained  by  heating  the  combs 
before  they  are  put  into  the  prefs. 

Honey  confifts  principally  of  fugar,  but  it  alfo  probably  con« 
tains  mucilage  and  an  acid,  and  is  often  impregnated  with  the 
eflcntial  oil  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  bees  have  gathered  it, 
as  in  the  perfumed  honey  of  the  Crimea.  In  fome  parts  of  Afia 
and  America,  poifonous  honey  is  met  with,  from  the  bees  feeding 
on  poifonous  flowers.  Neumann  exficcated  honey  in  the  water 
batn  :  the  vapour  which  arofe,  he  fays,  took  fire  on  the  approach 
of  a  candle,  and  diffufed  its  fmell  widely;  and  the  liquor  which 
was  condenfed  was  manifedly  impregnated,  both  iinth  the  fmell 
and  tadc  of  honey,. and  amounted  to  three  ounces  from  eight  of 
honey. 

Medical  ufe — From  the  earlied  ages  it  lias  been  employed  as  a 
medicine.  Befides  the  general  properties  of  faccharine  bodies,  it 
poflefles  others  peculiar  to  itfelf,  probably  depending  on  the  pre- 
fence  of  an  acid.  For  internal  ufe,  fugar  is  always  to  be  prefeiTed» 
as  honey  in*  fome  conUitutions  produces  |2;ripes  and  colic  pains. 
From  its  dimulus,  hoivever,  it  forms  an  excellent  gargle,  and  fk^ 
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cilitatcs  the  expcAoration  of  ?  ifcid  phlegm,  and  is  fometimes  eiii« 
ployed  as  an  emollient  application  to  abfcttflest  and  as  a  detergent 
to  ulcers. 

Off.  prep. — Mel  defpum.  Lond.  Dub.  Mel.  acet.  Lond.  Z)^« 
Oxymel  colchici,  Lond.  Mel  rofx,  Lmd.  Dub.  Mel  fciilx^  L'ind. 
Diti.    Oxjmel  fcillae,  Lond.  Oxymel  xruginisj  Lond. 

■ 

MELALEUCA  LEUCAI^ENDRON.  Ed.  Cajeputa  officii 
narum, 

Poljadelphia  PoljandrtM.-^l^zU  ord.  HeJ^eridiJt. 

The  cajeput  tree. 

Q^-— Oleum  Tolatile.    The  efiential  oil. 

Tbb  tree  which  furniflics  the  cajeput  oil  is  frequent  on  the 
roountuns  of  Amboyna,  and  other  Molucca  iflands.  It  is  obtained 
by  diftillation  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  fmalier  of  two  yariecies. 
It  U  Dfepared  in  great  quantities*  efpecialiy  in  the  ifland  of  Bandji^ 
and  lent  to  Holland  in  copper.  fla(ks.  As  it  cofties  to  us  it  is  of  a 
green  colour,  ^ery  limpid,  lighter  tlian*  water,  of  a  ftrong  fmell^ 
Tcfiembiing  camphor,  and  a  Urong,  pungent  tafte,  like  that  of 
cardamoms.  It  burns  entirely  avay,  without  leaving  any  refiduunu 
It  is  oftexi  adulterated  with  other  efiential  oils,  coloured  with  the 
refin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genuine  oil,  the  green  colour  depends  on 
the  prefence  of  copper  \  for  when  redified  it  is  colourlcfe. 

MtScalufe: — Like  other  aromatic  oils  it  is  highly  ftimula^g, 
and  is  principallj  recommended  in  hyfteriai  epilepfy,  flatulent 
colic,  and  paralyus  of  the  tongue.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  four 
drops  on  a  lump  of  fugan 

It  is  applied  externally  where  a  warm  and  peculiar  (linoulus  is 
requiGte ;  and  is  employed'  for  reiloring  vigour  after  luxaticns 
and  fprains  \  and  for  eafing  violent  pain  in  gouty  and  rhcum^ttc 
cafes,  in  toothach,  and  fimilar  aflfedtions. 

>n!;LISSA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Melijfa.  Lond.       * 

IV Hid.  g.  illZ^/p.  It  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.''''^2X.  ord« 
yeriicilhijt. 

Balm. 

O/.— Hcrla.     The  herb. 

Balm  is  a  perennial  plant;  which  grows  wild  oh  the  Alps  and 
pyrennecs,  and  is  frequently  cuicivatcd  in  our  gardens*  It  has  a 
pleafant  fmell,  Ibmcwhat  of  the  lemon  kind  \  and  a  weak,  rough- 
ilh,  aromatic  tafte.  The  young  (hoots  have  tlie  llrongett  flavour; 
the  flowers,  and  the  herb  itfelf  when  old,  or  produced  in  ver^r 
moift  rich  foils  or  rainy  feafoui,  are  much  weaker  both  in  fmeil 
and  tafte. 

It  is  principally  u/ed  in  the  fcrm  of  a  watery  infufion,  which  is 
firunk  in  the  manner  of  tea. 
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TgELOK  "TtSlCATOIiWS.  Ed.  Cantiaris.  Lnd.  Cdft» 
tioHJei.  IM*    Lpta  V^catma^  Fabrioik 

JnfeBa  Coleoptera^  Vacantia, 

Sbanift  Ay.    Bliftering  ij. 

TBfi9c  infers  hartf  a  longhh,  gfeai»  and  gold.ftinin^  bddf , 
with  flexible  green-ftfi^d  elytera,  txrhiclr  cofer  Hit  ^hde  biick 
of  the  body»  and  under  which  are  thf  ir  brown  membranous  wings. 
Oh  their  head  they  have  t#o'  black  arficttated  feelers.  They  ^st 
found  on  the  fraxinuct  lambucus,  falix,  liguftrum,  &c.  in  Sfnto^ 
Italy,  France,  and  Gkrtfistely.  The  'hrgeff  come  from  Ittdy,  but 
the  Spanilh  cantharides  are  preferred.  Thev  ante  gathered  by 
(baking  the  trees  on  whidi  they  aore  found,  and  catchiBg  dvntf  on 
2' cloth  fpread  beneath  k.  They  ai^  then  killed  by  the  fdnM  of 
vinegar,  and  dried  carefully  in  a  (love.  The  melolontha  titb  it 
fometimes  found  mixed  in  oonfider^ble  nmnbevi  with  the  am* 
thtfrides.  They  are  eafily  diflinguifiied  by  their  almoft  Ufami 
body  ;•  and  as  probably  they  do  not  ftimulate  the  flcin,  they  fliogU 
be  picked  out  hefore  the  cantharides  are  powdered. 

The  analyfis  of  cantharides,  notwithftanding  the  experimemlr 
of  Thottfenel  and  Beaupoil,  is  ftill  extremely  impelled.  Lewis 
afccrtained  that  their  a^ive  conftituent  is  entirely  folublef  bollritf 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  for  e3itni£b  made  with  each  of  thefd  folr- 
ents  bliftered,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  j  equally,  and  as  eflfe^ally 
as  cantharides  in  fubftance.  Both  the  refidua  were  in'adMfc.  Mdi- 
mann  got  from  lyio  grains,  920  watery,  and  aftetwafds,-  28  al- 
coholic extra£k ;  and  inrerfely,  400  alcanolic,  and  rpa  irxtery. 

Med.  ufe. — Cantharides  hare  a  peculiar  naufeous  flnell,  add*  in 
extremely  acrid  burning  ufte.  Taken  internally,  they  often  ocea- 
fion  a  difcharge  of  bl^  by  urine,  with  exquiiite  pain.  If  Ae 
doie  be  confiderable,  they  feem  to  inflame  and  ulcerate  the  wfaok 
inteftinal  canal ;  the  ftoole  become  mucous  and  purulent ;  the 
breath  fetid  and  cadaverous ;  intenfe  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower 
belly ;  the  patient  faints,  grows  giddy,  delirious  and  dies.  Appli- 
ed to  the  flun,  they  firft  inflame,  and  afterwards  excoriate  the  part, 
raifing  a  more  perfcfl  blifter  than  anj  of  the  vegetable  aciidsg 
and  occafioning  a  more  plentiful  difcliarge  of  ferum  \  but  even 
the  external  application  of  cantharides  i^  often  followed  hf  a 
ftrangury,  accompanied  with  thirft  and  feveriih  heat. 

The  inconteniencies  ariiing  from  the  ufe  of  cantharides^  whe- 
ther ukcn  internally,  or  tpplied  extemxlly,  are  beft  (4>viated  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  bland  entollient  Uquids,  fuch  as  mBky 
emulfions,  &c.  The  fpecific  picyerty  of  counterafling  cantha^ 
rides  afcribed  to  camphor  has  no  umndation. 

The  internal  ufe  of  cantharides  is  at  all  times  doubtful,  and  re- 
quires the  moft  prudent  management.    They  have,  however. 


hm^fonUmftl  imilkf$i  wh^  f odtdi^  Iff  <ln^  «M  iif  difeafet 
cf  the  iniiiary  organs,  surifing  from  debility,  efpedallj  gleet  afA§ 
lenoorrhoea.  They  are  given  in  fubftance,  in  very  mlTdbfts^or 
indn&ttie. 

AnCdientfiMHy^tlief  sflRdfte^MTlkAidd  IB^ 
MbidW   By  pi^  ttiif -MWH^  A<f  trtiy te  wtfolititf  fort 
i*  Jiff  ai  •  gme  MilNAtt6^«9  A  ilAfife^^ 

9.  TolMMiis  thesMvlif  of  AfiFl!f&!»ii!t!tt»irtd»b^ 

Ov  mflV  iMMMIIbi^ 

2«  To  incxeafe  the  afHvity  of  a  particobf  otptL 


They  tftey  te  dna^yedf  iSrfdih  iiAraiiaige  itf  adttoft  aff  dii(Mie$ 
accompamcd  with  typhus  fever,  efpecially  if  akiffaftpirtamvifi^ai^ 
as  the  Drains,  lungs,  or  liver,  be  at  the  fame  time  particularly  af- 
fea^  bthefo€rfDi»fheUifter»«ie^90tslppiRdttS^lhedi£Btt^ 
ofgans  diemfelves,  but  as  near  them  as  may  be  convdnkow  Wllen 
ve  wifli  to  excite  z&iom  in  ai^y  ergwh  iKtf  bliAolli  mtf  U  pofiUe, 
i^flied  dift^U  J  to  Am  difeafed  ergan% 

GndiaiUba  ar»  eaifleytfd  «stemUy^  ekhcv  i^ 
«d  up  with  was  and  refill,  lb  asrlo  SomffMot  or  ointmest^  q# 
itf  die  fbfm  of  tiaaurt. 

Of.  /r^.— Tma.  EJ.  Lmd.  Dub.  Ungt.  uifufi,  EJL  tmS^ 
Dub.  Ungt.  pulv.  Ed.  Cerat.  Lond.  Dub.  £mp*  Ed.  Land. 
Dub.    Emp.  oompr  Ed. 

MENTHA. 

WUiLg.  XI02.    Didynamia  Gymni>fpermia.^^1i9U  ord*  Flrrlr* 

Jb.  9.  MsimA  VxRiDM.    i/#ii/iki  &tf  jw.  ImA  2Mb 

J^iemnint. 

Of.— Hexba.    the  pkinCw 

ImA&unpr  it  peienual,  and  a^  aatire  of  Britaifi.  The  leav^' 
have  a  wann^  loughifli,  fomewhat  bitterifli  cafte^  and  a  ftroag^ 
not  unpleafimt,  aromatic  (itnell.    Their  virtues  ate  ftomacfaie  and 


^./f^.~A%p  daft,  l-wid.  Hub.    CHcum  vohrt.  Zam/.  Pz/^f 
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Sp.  13.  Mbmtha  Fitbrita.   SJ.    Mtntba  Jfiptritit.  LmiJL 

Peppermint. 

(2^.— Hcrba.    The  plant. 

This  fpecies  of  mint  it  alfo  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Britain, 
vhere  it  is  cultivated  in  very  great  qoantities,  for  the  fake  of  its 
eflential  oil.  The  leaves  have  a  ftrong,  rather  agreeable  (mdl» 
and  an  intenfely  pungent,  aromatic  tafte,  refemUing  that  of  pep- 
per, and  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  fenfation  of  cotdnefs. 

Its  predominant  conftituents  are  eflential  oil  and  camphor^ 
both  of  which  rife  in  diftillation,  and  are  comUned  in  what  is  cidl* 
ed  Oil  of  Peppermint. 

Mei.  a^.*— Peppermint  is  principadlj  ufed  as  a  carminative  and 
antifpafnaiodic*  Ine  diftilled  water  if  a  domeftic  remedy  for  fla* 
tulcnt  colic,  and  tl\e  eflential  oil  is  often  given  with  advant^^e^  in 
dofes  of  a  few  d/ops,  in  cramps  of  the  ftomach. 

Of.  pr€p.^h<{.  dea.  EJU  LomL  Duh.  Ol.  volat.  £d.  Loud. 
Dub.    Spirit.  Ed.  LotuL 

?p.  20.  Mentha  Polkciuv.  JSd*    PukgUm.  Lmd.  Dwh. 
dmy»royaL  * 

Of. — Herba,  flos.    The  herb  and  flower. 
This  is  alfo  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Britain.    In  its  fenP 
iUe  qus^ities,  it  is  ¥rarm,  pungent  and  aromatic,  fomewhat  fimi* 
lar  to  fpearmint  but  lefs  agreeable.    It  is  feldom  ufed. 

(^.  prep. — A({.  deft.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Ol.  voht  L$nd.  Dub. 
Sfpint.  Lmd. 

MENTANTHES  TRIFOUATA.  £^.  TrifoTium  pahifim. 
Lond.  Dub. 

Wdld.  g.  ^99%  fp*  4*  Pentandria  Mcnogynta.^^Nzt.  ord.  RtiB^ 
ce€. 

Marfh  trefoil. 

Off. — Folium.    The  leaves. 

This  perennial  plant  is  verv  common  in  marfliy  fituations,  and 
is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  ot  our  native  flowers. 

The  leaves  grow  by  threes  on  footftalks.  They  are  ezceiEvdf 
bitter,  and  their  bitternefs  is  extraded  by  infufion.  They  are  laid 
to  be  fometimes  ufed  in  brewing  ale,  and  that  one  ounce  will  ga 
as  far  as  half  a  pound  of  hops. 

Medical  ufe. — A  drachm  of  them  in  powder  purges  and  vomits. 
In  infufion  or  extrad  they  have  been  recommended  in  intermit- 
tents,  in  fcveral  cache£lic  and  cutaneous  difcafes.  The  dofe  of 
the  extrad  is  fiom  ten  to  twenty  grains. 
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MIMOSA. 

Potfgitmia  Monoecia.^m^zu  ord.  Lomentacest* 

tf.  Mimosa  Catechu.  EJ.    Catechu.  Lond.  DuL 

Catechu. 

0^4 — ^Ligni  extra^lumi  mlgo  Tern  Japonica.  The  extraft  of 
die  wood. 

This  tree  b  a  native  of  Hindoftan.  The  extra£^  of  catechu, 
wUch  was  formerly  termed,  with  peculiar  improprietT,  Japan 
carthf  18  principally  prepared  from  the  internal  coloured  part,  of 
die  wood»  by  decof^ion,  evaporation,  and  ezficcation  in  tne  foq. 
Bat  catediu  is  alfo  prepared  in  India  from  feveral  other  ipecies  of 
muno(a,  and  even  from  the  woods,  barks,  and  fruits  of  other  ge- 


There  are  two  kinds  of  this  extra£l  \  one  is  fent  from  Bombay, 
die  odier  from  Bengal.  The  extra£l  from  Bombay  is  of  a  uriiform 
teztore,  and  of  a  red  brown  tint,  its  (pecific  gravity  bein^  gener« 

S  about  1.39.  The  extra£l  from  Bengal  is  more  frisibie  and 
confiftent.  Its  colour  is  like  that  of  diocolate  externally ;  but 
when  broken,  its  fraJltire  prefent  ftreaks  of  chocolate  and  of  red 
kown.  Its  fpedfic  gravity  is  about  1.28.  Their  taftes  are  pre-* 
ctfely  fimilar,  oeing  wringent,  but  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  fenlai- 
doo  of  fweetneis.  They  do  not  deliquefce,  or  apparently  change 
by  ezpofure  to  the  air,  and  are  not  raEble. 
By  Mr.  Davy's  analyfis,  200  grains  gave 

BOMBAY.  BENGAL. 

Tannin,               •               -  IQ9  97 

Peculiar  extraftive  nutter,           -  68  73 

Muohge,               -               -  13  16 
Refiduaa  matter,  chiefly  (and  and  cal- 

careotts  earth,               *           -  10  i^ 

This  more  exaft  analyiis  confirms  the  obfervations  made  by  me, 
in  the  firft  edition  of  this  Difpenfatory. 

MidSufe. — Catechu  is  one  of  the  moft  convenient  and  ponferfu! 
aftringents  we  poflcfSf  and  may  be  exhibited  in  every  caie  where 
aftringents  ^re  indicated*  It  is  pardcularly  ferviceable  in  diarrhoea, 
m  hoarfenefs  from  relaxation  of  the  fauces,  ulcers  and  aphthae  in 
tbe  mottdi,  and  in  excoriatioas,  with  lymphatic  exudations, 
r./r^— Infuf.  Ed.    Etea.  Ed.  Dub.    Tina.  Ed.  Load. 


Sp.  Mimosa  Nilotica.  Ed.     Gummi  Arabicum.  JLond.  Duh 

Gum  Arabic. 

1^.— Gommi.     The  gum. 
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This  fpeciet  of  mimofa  grows  in  Arabia  Petrseg  ^pd  ^Ifflrpt. 
The  greateft  quantity  pf  put^  gum,  commonly  called  Gum  J^^iCf 
is  furniflied  by  tlus  tree,  from  which  it  pcudes  either  fpontane- 
oufly,  or  from  ^ncifiqns  made  into  the  bark,  and  .afterwsurds  h;ard* 
ens  in  the  air*  fiut  a  fimilar  gum  may  be  obtained  from  all  the 
ipecies  of  mimofa,  and  from  many  otber  trees»  fuch  as  thejS^iWtcnia 
febrifugal  Melia  azadiradita,  and  -the  different  fpecies  of  Tem^i- 
naUa.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  barks  of  all  the  trees  whidi  fur* 
nifli  tfais'bland  mqctlaginous  fiibftance,  are  hidily  af]Lringeht^  tjiat 
of  die  "Mimofa  nilotica  itfelf  is  ufed  in  India  for  tannin|r  ^  and  in 
our  CQuntryi  the  dierry  and  plumb  trees,  which  fometimes  yi^ 
^  little  gum,  have  verv  aftnngent  badcs. 

Theve  ^re  two  kinas  of  gum  found  ip  the  (bops,  and  fold  under 
the  fame  name,  Gum  Arabic,  which  comes  from  the  Lerant,  and 
EaiUIndiagum*  Gum  Arabic  confifts  of xouxidi(btranfparenticars» 
colouriefs,.or  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  (himog  fraj^ure,  without  iiaell 
or  ^e^  and  perfe£Uy  foluble  in  water,  IHic  pieces  which  are  nw^ 
jbranfiwrent,  and  have  ieaft  colour,  are  reckoned  the  beft.  Tbej 
are  (elefted  from  th6  Gum  Aninc  in  forts,  and  fold  for  about 
idouble  the  price,  under  the  title  of  Picked  gum*    The  JCafUImlia 

Sm  is  daqcer  coloitfcd  than  Gum  Arabic^  and  is  jnot  fo  readib 
uble  iu  water.  I  poflHs  a  ma^fs  of  ram,  ip^tfaered  fnim  aminni 
in  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr«  Jamiefon,  wbm  is  engamd  in  pie- 
paring  for  the  prefs  a  mol|  Ijplcndid  and  fcientl^c  d^fiptioii  of 
that  country.  It  is  daiker  coloured  even  than  ^-gft-lnflii  jpUi 
and  is  alfo  lets  foluble  than  it ;  for  when  fufpended  in  wJSa  i 
gives  off*  white  filmsj  which  float  through  the  mucilage.  Bat  its 
mod  remarkable  property  is,  that  it  does  not  precipitate  fijir«ffj 
poiafs }  in  which  fefpe£t  it  agrees.' as  far  as  my  expenmcnta  go^ 
with  gum  colleAed  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  the  fffi^m^ 
cherry  and  plumb  trees*  It  is  alio  remarkable  thac  the  cpuieft 
gum  forms  the  tbicj^eft  mucilage ;  at  Ieaft  Botany-Bay  nm  fionns 
a  thicker  mucilage  than  Eaft-India  gum,  and  this,  Aan  Gum 
Arabic. 

Medical  ufe.'^lx,  pofleflies  the  powers  of  a  mucilaginopi  demnk 
cmt,  in  a  bi|[b  ikgr^  s  and  i^  firequently  e^ibitca  in  diwAlflea, 
liyfcntery,  cmncougb,  hoajr&neft,  ftrangl^J,  8^. ;  and  is  an  o^ 
tremely  ufcful  article  for  giving  fiorm  to  tome  vemedie;pij  and  ftr 
fiprrefting  thie  acrimony  of  others. 

Q^.  ^^•-'-Mucila^o,  E(L  ZotuL  Dub.    EmuUiop  Ed.    Smrf- 
fio  Ambij:a,  Di^*    Milt  mofcbata^  Land*    Mii^ura 
Lond,  Dub.    Deco£t.  comu  cervi,  Lond.    Trochifci 
calciSf  Edf    Trocbifci  glycyrrh.  Ed.    Troch.  gly.  cum  opio,  Ed^ 
Troehifci  gummos,  Ed.  Duk    Puk.  cretse  uomp.  Lmtd.    Nf* 
trag.  comp.  Lond. 


MOiiOltDIC A  EL ATE&HTM.  Ed.  Citemiit  AgreJIU.  Lend. 
tM. 

Wii  cucumber. 

4if.— FruAutf^cens  fubmiturut.  The  6e(b  ttuk,  when  aU 
iBoftxipe. 

This  plant  is  a  nadve  of  Aefeuth  af  Euiope,  and  is  perenniaL 

|mi  cultivated  in  this  country,  k  does  not  funrite  mt  winter. 
The  firuk  is  obtong,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an  indi 
is  diMacier.  it  is  of  a  green  colour^  and  befet  with  ftiff  hairs. 
WIma  nearly  ri|pe,  it  bums  on  a  tight  toudii  (eparates  from  its 
ftnlky  ond  iheds  iu  feeds  with  great  violence*  From  this  eiroum- 
ftancff  it  wu  named  by  die  direeks  Slaterlum^  whicdi  name  wae 
niib  applied  lo  the  fsMnila  oi  the  juice  of  die  fhiiCi  the  only  pre* 
pmutiwi  nfril  in  medicaoe. 

MAiMf  1^.— 4n  u  few  grains  it  operates  as  a  draltic  purgadr e, 

d  k  fMnedmes  ufed  in  dropfies. 

/qf,  ffief.Smcns  fpiiiat.  Ed.  Lond. 

MORU3  NIGRA.    Moras.  Lond. 

MwtoiM  Titrandria.''^J!i^t.  ord.  8cairid€. 

9l|UB|Uiy* 

Qi^Fruftns.    The  fruit. 

jjns  tree»  which  is  fuppoied  to  have  come  originally  from  Per* 
fiif  bears  the  cold  of  our  wipterst  and  ripens  its  fruit  m  England. 
The  fruit  has  the  fame  properties  with  other  fub^add  fruits*  lis 
juioe  contauns  tartaric  acid* 

Of.fref4 — Syr.  fucc.  fruft*  morij  I^ndm 

MOSCSyS  MDSCmFERUS.  Ed. 

The  piirfk  deer.    Mupc 

Qfl---Materia  in  foUicttlo  propc  umbilicum  C(dle£la|  M^chus 
dim  Ed.  Mofchu9»  Lond.  Dub.  The  fuhiUnce  coouined  in  » 
CpQicie  lituate^  n^yr  d^e  n^Vel. 

The  muik  ;|nimal  is  an  inhabi^t  of  the  nxoft  elevated  r^^^wta 
of  Afi^  ^aurtic^lariy  of  the  Altayan  Alp8>  and  the  roonntains 
whifli  dividiB  Th^  fxc^tq.  China.  It  M  a  gcmlc  V^  tixpiit  ani^ 
inalt  apd  its  ch^ce  i^  jJiflSpult  and  d^mgesQus.  Its  gpncral  f«Qn 
teCembtes  the  deer  tribe,  and  it  is  about  three  feet  in  length*  Id 
Ihe  male^  jbvehjnd  the  nivc]  iud  bcfojrc  tbp  prepuce,.  tl\ere  \p  fitu- 
ated  ^  oval  bs|g,  i|at  on  onp  fi4<>  ^^  convcic  pn  ^  Ptbcr,  ^hout 
three  fn^hes  long  and  two  turoa4f'  ]^roje£Hng  about  an  inphj  and 
b^viqg  a  (fna^  Qpenori/icCi  bc&t  with  (hortludrsj  whifibis  wpQf 
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in  the  young  animal,  but  in  the  adult  is  filled  with  a  fecfeted 
matter,  known  by  the  name  of  Mufk.  When  the  bag  becomet 
too  full,  the  animal  ctprtSes  part  of  its  contents,  by  rubbing  it- 
'fcH  againft  ftones  or  trees.  The  mufk  expreflcd  in  this  manner 
is  faid  to  be  the  purell,  but  none  of  it  probably  reaches  this  coun- 
try. The  bed  mufk  is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  inferior  fort 
from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a  dill  worfe  from  RuJDTia. 

Fine  mufk  comes  to  us  in  round  thin  bladders,  which  are  ge- 
nerally about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon*s  egg,  covered  with  (hort  brown 
hairs,  lined  with  a  thin  brown  membrane,  well  filled,  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  having  been  opened.  The  mufk  itlctf  is 
dry,  with  a  kind  of  undiuofity,  of  a  dark-reddifh  brown,  or 
rufly  blackifh  colour,  in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very  flew  hard 
black  clots,  and  perfe&ly  free  from  fandy,  or  other  vifible  fbreim 
matter.  If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  paper,  it  looks 
linooth,  bright,  yellowifh,  and  is  free  firom  grittinefs.  Laid  on  a 
red-hot  iron  it  catches  flame,  and  bums  almoil  entirely  away, 
leaving  only  an  exceedingly  fmall  quantity  of  light  greyiih. allies. 
The  largeft  and  fulleft  bag  fcarcely  contains  more  than  two 
drachms  of  mufk. 

Its  tafle  is  fomewhat  bitterifh,  and  its  fmell  extremely  powerful 
and  peculiar.  Neumann  got  from  30  grains  of  mufk  la  of  wa* 
tery,  and  4  of  alcoholic  extra£l;  and  inverfely,  10  of  alcoholic, 
and  6  of  watery.  Its  fmell  and  tafle  were  elevated  in  difUllatioQ 
with  water,  but  not  with  alcohol.  Neither  the  fixed  nor  volatile 
oils  difTolved  it.  ^ 

The  very  great  price  of  mufk  has  given  rife  to  many  modes  of 
adulterating  it.  To  increafe  its  weight,  fand,  and  even  particles 
of  lead,  are  introduced  through  very  fmall  openings  into  tne  bags. 
The  real  mufk  is  frequently  abftraQed  from  the  bag,  and  its  place 
fupplied  with  dry  and  coarfely  powdered  blood,  or  fome  mixture 
with  afphaltum.  Thefe  adulterations  are  to  be  deteAed  by  dif- 
covering  that  the  bag  has  been  opened.  The  prefence  of  Uood 
is  alfo  luiown  by  the  fetid  fmell  it  emits  when  heated  fufficicntly, 
and  by  the  formation  of  ammonia,  when  rubbed  with  potafs«  Al- 
phaltum  is  known  by  its  fhining  fra£ture,  and  melting  on  hot  iron, 
while  mufk  is  converted  into  charcoal.  But  there  are  even  arti- 
ficial bags  filled  with  a  compofition  containing  fome  real  muiL 
Thefe  are  in  general  thicker,  and  covered  with  longer  hur, 
and  want  the  internal  brown  membrane  which  lines  the  real 
muik-bag. 

Medico/  u/e. — Mufk  is  a  medicine  of  very  jreat  efficacy,  and 
for  which,  in  fome  cafes,  there  is  hardly  any  fubflitute.  when 
properly  adminiftered,  it  fometimes  fucceeds  in  the  moll  defper- 
ate  circumftances.    It  raifes  the  pulfe,  without  heating  much} 
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it  allays  ^afm%  and  operates  remarkably  on  the  brain,  uicreaGng 
the  powers  of  thought,  fenfation,  and  voluntary  motion. 

It  may  be  employed  in  every  inftance  of  typhous  fever,  eipecL* 
ally  when  attended  with  delirium,  or  fpafmodic  affection  of  any 
particular  organ,  or  of  the  whole  fyftem«  or  fubfultus  tendinum, 
£cc.  It  is  alfo  ufed  with  the  greateft  benefit  in  exanth^matous 
and  phlegmonic  difeafcs,  accompanied  with  typhoid  fever  j  and  in 
many'fpafmodic  afFedions,  as  chincough,  epilepfy,  trifmus,  3cc. 

It  is  moil  conveniently  given  jn  fubuance  in  powder,  in  dofes 
oTthree  grains  or  upwards,  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours.  Its 
beft  preparation  is  the  tin£lure. 

Off.  /nr/.— Tin£lura,  Dui»    Mid.  mofch.  LonJ. 

MURIAS. 

IfUftiATB  is  the  generic  term  for  thofe  fecondary  compounds 
which  contain  muriatic  acid.  Their  general  properties  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

The  muriates  may  be  divided  into  three  families : 

I.  Alkaline  muriates, — foluble  in  water,  fufible  and  vaporiz* 
able  without  decompofition,  forming  no  precipitate  with  alkaline 
cwbonates* 

a.  Earthy  muriates, — foluble  in  water  in  general,  decompof- 
abk  by  heat,  forming  a  white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3.  Metalline  muriates. — The  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  conu 
Inning  with  many  oietals,  in  two  ftates  of  oxidizement*  The  mu- 
riates which  contain  the  metal  in  the  ftate  of  protoxide,  are  in 
general  rery  acrid,  and  foluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
mnrtates  which  contain  the  metal  in  the  ftate  of  peroxide  are  of- 
ten infidttble,  have  a  white  colour,  and  contain  an  excefs  of  bafe, . 
or  are  fub-muriates.  The  muriates  are  alfo  the  mod  volatile 
■Bctalliae  &lts,  and  often  rife  undecompofed  in  fublimation  or 
diAillation. 

MURIAS  AMMONIiE.  Ed.  Sal  Ammmacus.  Lend.  Dub. 
Ammmia  Mmiata. 

Moriate  of  ammonia.   Sal  anmK)niac. 

Mori  ATE  of  ammonia  is  found  native,  efpecially  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  volcanoes.  It  was  firft  prepared  in  J^gypt  from  the 
loot  of  camel- dung  br  fublimation :  but  the  greateft  part  of  that 
BOW  nfed  is  manufauured  in  Europe ;  either  by  combining  di-  ^ 
rc&Iy  ammonia  with  muriatic  acid,  or  by  decompoftng  the  fuU 
phate  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  muriate  of  foda ;  or  the  murbtes 
of  lime  and  magnefia,  by  means  of  ammonia. 

In  commerce,  muriate  of  ammonia  occurs,  either  fublimed,  in 
finnt  round,  claftic,  concavo-convex  cakes,  or  crydallized,  in 
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conical  mafles.    The  latter  commonly  conhan  other  faltSt  efpe- 
cially  muriate  of  lime,  which  renders  them  deliquefcent ;  and 
therefore  the  fublimed  muriate  of  anmionia  is  to  be  preferred  for 
^the  pur  poles  of  medicine. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  ha$  an  acrid,  pungent,  urinous  tafte.  It 
is  foluble  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  60^,  and  in 
an  equal  weight,  at   212^.     During  its  iolution,   it  prg^uces 

2^  of  cold.     It  is  alio  foluble  in  about  4.5  parts  of  alcohol. 

t  is  permanent  in  the  ordinary  (late  of  the  atmofphere.  By  a 
gentle  heat,  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  water  of  cryftalJization,  and 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  At  a  higher  tempera^ 
ture  it  fublimes  unchanged.  Its  cryftals  are  either  fiz-fided  pyra- 
mids, aggregated  in  a  plumofe  form,  or  ftill  more  commonlyt 
four-fided  pyramids.  It  confifts  of  42.75  muriatic  acid,  25.00  am- 
monia, and  32.25  water.  It  isdecompofed  by  the  fulphuricand 
nitric  acids  i  by  baryta,  potafs,  foda,  ftrontia,  and  lime ;  by  fereral 
fecondary  falts  containing  thefe  acids  or  bafes;  and  by  thofe  me- 
talline falts  whofe  bafes  form  with  muriatic  acid  an  infoluUe 
compound. 

medical  uje* — Muriate  of  ammonia  is  now  feldom  ufed  inter* 
nally.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  a  powerful  aperient  and 
attenuant  of  Yifcid  humours. 

Externally  applied,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy.  It  may  a£b  ia  two 
ways, 

1.  By  the  cold  produced  during  its  folution. 

It  is  from  this  caufe  that  fomentations  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
probably  prove  benencial  in  mania,  apoplexy  from  plethora,  Icfions 
of  the  head,  and  in  violent  headachs.  When  ufed  with  this  in* 
tention,  the  folution  (hould  be  applied  as  foon  as  it  is  made. 

2.  Bv  the  ftimulus  of  the  fait. 

On  tnis  principle  we  may  explain  its  a£iion  as  a  difcutient,  in 
indolent  tumours  of  all  kinds,  contufions,  gangrene,  pfora,  oob- 
tbalmia,  cynanche,  and  in  ftimulating  clyuers.  In  fome  caSeSf 
as  in  chilblains,  and  other  indolent  inflammations,  both  modes 
of  aftion  may  be  ferviceable.  When  firft  applied,  the  coldnefs 
of  the  folution  will  diminiih  the  fenfe  of  heat  and  uneafineis  of 
the  part,  and  the  fubfequent  ftimulus  will  excite  a  more  hcai^y 
a£iion  in  the  vefiels. 

Offn  pKep. — ^^Aqua  ammon.  Ed.  Land*  Dub.  Alcohol  anunoo. 
Ed.  Lend.  Dub.  Carbonas  ammon.  £J.  Lmd.  Dub.  Aqua  carb. 
ammon.  Ed.  Land.  Dub»  Liquor  cupri  anmioniat.  L^d.  Dub» 
Murias  an.monix  et  ferri,  £d.  Lsnd.  Calx  byd.  alba,  Icim/.  Spi- 
ritus  am.  foetid.  Lond. 
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MURIAS  SOD-ffi.  Ed.  Sal  Muriaticus.  Lond.  Sal  Com* 
munis.  Dub,     Soda  Muriata.     Sal  MarinuSm 

Muriate  of  foda.    Common  fea-falt. 

This  is  the  mod  common  of  all  th^  neatral  falts.  II  is  not 
onljr  found  in  immenfe  maiTes  on  and  under  the  earth's  furface, 
and  contained  in  great  quantities  in  many  fait  fprings,  but  it  is  the 
caufe  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea. 

Native  muriate  of  foda  prefents  two  varieties,  the  lamellar  and 
fibrous.  It  is  found  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Spain,  England,  &c. 
When  not  perfe£lly  pure,  it  is  purined  by  folution  and  cryftal- 
lizatton. 

Salt  fprings  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  quantity 
of  muriate  of  foda  contained  in  thefe  varies,  from  an  incondder- 
able  quantity  even  up  to  one  third. 

Sea-water  alfo  varies  much  in  ftrength.  It  is  faid  to  contain 
mod  fait  in  warm  climates,  and  at  great  depths. 

Muriate  of  foda,  as  obtained  from  thefe  natural  folutions  of  it 
by  eraporarion  and  crydallization,  is  feidom  pure,  but  commonly 
mixed  with  earthy  muriates,  winch,  being  deliquefcent  falts,  diu 
pofe  it  to  attrad  moifture  from  the  atmofphere.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  purified,  by  precipitating  the  earths,  by  means  of  carbon« 
ate  of  (bda,  or  by  waOiing  the  cryftallized  fait  with  a  faturated 
ibiudon  of  muriate  of  foda,  heated  to  ebullition.  In  t^s  (late  it 
if  not  capable  of  diflblving  any  more  muriate  of  foda,  but  will 
diflblre  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  earthy  muriates. 

Muriate  of  foda  has  a  pure  fait  tade,  is  foluble  in  2.8  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  2.76  at  21 3°.  It  is  not  foluble  ia 
alcc3K>l.  By  the  adion  of  heat  it  firft  decrepitates,  then  melts, 
and  laftly,  fublimes  without  decompofition  The  primitive  form 
of  its  cryftals  is  cubic,  and  they  are  permanent  in  the  atmofphere. 
According  to  Kirwan;  they  confift  of  38.88  muriatic  acid,  53 
foda,  and  8.I2  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric  and 
nitric  acids,  by  potafs  and  baryta,  by  fecondary  falts  containing 
thefe,  and'by  metalline  falts  whpfetiafe  forms  an  tnfoluble  com* 
pound  with  muriatic  acid ;  it  is  alfo  ^gradually  decompofed  by 
lime,  iron,  and  litharge. 

Med.  ufi. — ^Muriate  of  foda  is  one  of  the  mod  important  ar« 
tides  in  the  arts,  and  in  domeftic  economy.  As  a  medicine,  it 
is  ufefol  in  fome  cafes  of  dyfpepfia ;  and  in*largedofes  it  is  (aid 
to  cbedc  vomiting  of  blood.  It  is  a  common  ingredient  in  ftimu« 
Imting  dyfters,  and.  is  fometimes  applied  esftemally,  as  a  foment- 
arion  to  Druifes,  or  in  the  form  of  bath,  as  a  gentle  ftunulus  to  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body. 
Of.  /r^. — ^Murias  fodx  exficcat.  Ed.  Huh.   Acid  muriaU  Ed. 

Ta 
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Lotul.  Duh.  Murias  antiou  Ed.  Lwd.  Dub^  Sub-murias  fafdnurg* 

prccip.  Ed.  Londm  Dub. 

MTRLSTICA  MOSCHATA.  Ed.     Afyrijica.  Lond.  Dubi 

Monoecia  Mofundria.^-^TX,  ord.  Oliracf^m 

The  nutmeg-tree. 

Off', — FruAus  nucleus,  Nux  mofehata  di£lu8;  cjufque  oleum 
ezprcfluniy  Oleum  macls  didium ;  necnon  oleum  nucis  volatile ;  deni- 
que,  nucis  involucrum.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  commonly  called 
Nutmeg ;  its  effential.oil ;  ita  expreflcd  <m],  called  (^  of  Maoe( 
the  involucrum. of  the  nut,  called  Mace. 

The  tree  which  fumiihes  this  elegant  fpice  is  a  native  of  ifie 
Molucca  iflands.  It  is  not,  however,  cultivated  in  any  of  them 
except  Banda,  from  which  all  Europe  has  been  hitherto  fuppUed 
with  mace  and  nutmeg.  The  entire  fruit  is  about  the  iize  of  a 
peach,  and  is  marked  with  a  bngitudinal  furrow.  The  cxteraai 
covering  is  fmoodi,  flefhy,  and  bitter.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  this 
burfts,  and  difclofes  the  mace,  which  is  an  oily  membranoiis  polp^ 
of  a  dark- red  colour,  and  aromatic  flavour,  divided  into  oamMS- 
branched  flips.  Within  the  mace  is  inclofcd  the  nut,  which  00A» 
fids  of  a  brown,  thin,  hard  fliell,  and  a  fat  perenchymaious  ker- 
nel, of  an  oval  ihape.  The  fruit  is  gathered  three  times  a»fcv. 
The  external  covering  is  feparated  on  the  fpot,  and  the  mace  and 
nut  carried  home,  where  they  are  carefully  dried  in  the  fin» 
After  they  are  dried,  the  nutmegs  are  dipt  in  lime  water,  andlbt 
mace  is  fprinkled  with  fait  water,  probably  to  preferve  thena  fron 
the  attacks  of  infef^s. 

Macff  by  drying,  acquires  a  reddifli- yellow  colour.  When  goed, 
it  is  flexible,  thin,  oily)  of  a  deep  colour,  has  a^rong,  agirriMs 
(mell,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterifli  acrid  tafte.  When  brittle,  diviM. 
into  fewer  flips,  of  a  whitifli,  or  pale  yellow  cdour,  and  of  liidi' 
fhfiell  or  tafte,  it  is  to  be  rejected. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  of  mace,  2 160  alcohoUCf 
I2CO  waterv  extract ;  and  inverfely,  1920  watery,  and  1440 
holic  extraa,  ^ith  300  of  volatile  oil  heavier  than  water,  whkk 
arofe  during;  the  inrpiflation  of  the  watery  extra£i.  Thecscpidb 
ed  oil  of  mace  is  leis  confident  than  that  of  nutmegs. 

Nutmegrvt  oval,  flattened  at  both  ends,  of  a  grey-fagRMm  fl|<i 
lour,  and  reticularly  furrowed  on  the  outfide,  of  a  yellow  fiolM 
within,  variegated  with  brown  undulating  lines,  lblid»  hard^  aM* 
tttOtts  to  the  feel,  *  and  eafily  cut  with  a  knife  (  and  have  aU^ 
famie  fmdl,  and  i^reeable  aromatic  tafte.  The  fiaall 
nutmegs  are  better  than  the  large  oval  ones  ^  an^  they  ihould 
a  ftrong  fmell  and  tafte,  and  fliouM  neither  be 
mufty,  nor  varicgaied  with  black  lines.    Their  aftivity  is^ 
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ifCTy  confined  to  tbe  daik  ookmicd  veins^  which  are  not  ipt  to 
«  wonn-eaten. 

Neumann  0>t  from  1920  parts  of  nutmeg,  480  of  an  oilj  al- 
loholic  exoatlf  and  180  watery,  with  310  fixed  oil :  thefe  two 
aft  were  t>oth  infipid :  and  inver(ely»  600  watery  extra£l,  with 
[o  of  fixed  oilj  which  rofe  to  the  furface  during  the  infpiflation^ 
ind.io of  Tolatile  oil  which  diftilled  over ;  and  afterwards^  lao 
inQuottS  alcoholic  extract,  and  300  more  of  fixed  oil.  By  ex- 
ircflion  1920  gave  540  of  oil,  and  afterwards  480  of  watery  ex* 
ra^  a  pretty  ilrongly  tailed  diftilled  water»  and  80  un^uous 
looholicextrafi,  with  60  of  infipid  fixed  oil. 

Of'  /^^•— Spirit,  nucis  moCcnat.  £d.  LofiJ.  Dui»  Spirit,  lav. 
mnp.  Ed.  LcnJ.  Dub.  Puiv.  carb.  calciscomp.  E(L  Confe£lio 
iTomftC  D«A«  Lond.  Elcck.  catechu^  Ed.  Dub.  Trochifci  carb. 
alcitf  Ed. 

VolahU  M  of  ntttmegm  By  diftillation  they  yield  a  conGderable 
|uamicy  of  e&ntial  oU,  of  a  whitiih  yellow  colour,  lighter  than 
i^atCTy  and  poflcfling  die  aromatic  talle  and  fmell  in  an  eminent 
Icgrcc*  In  dofes  of  a  few  dropsj  it  is  a  powerful  carminative  anJ 
mnachic. 
Cy.  pnf. — Spirit,  allu  volat.  aromat. 

Expnjffedoil  ^Jftnace.  Nutmegs  alfo  yield  by  expreflion  a  con- 
dcfable  quantity  of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which,  on  cooling,  con- 
vlci  into  a  fabaceous  confiflence.  lliey  are  previoufly  beaten 
t  fofc  pafte  in  a  warm  mortar,  then  inclofed  in  a  linen  bag, 
pofed  to  the  vapour  of  hoi  water,  and  fqueezed  in  a  pref$,  of 
ich  the  plates  have  been  heated. 

Ic  is  a  mixture  of  the  volatile  oil  on  which  their  flavour  de- 

ds,  and  of  a  fixed  oil,  of  a  white  colour,  without  tafte  or 

Ui  and  as  the  properties  which  charadienze  it  depend  on  the 

ence  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  denomination  of  Fixed  oil,  aopli- 

>  it  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  is  lefs  correal  than  that  ot  Ex- 

ed  oil,  given  to  it  by  the  other  colleges,  from  the  manner  of 

vnaration. 

uie  (hops  we  meet  with  three  forts  of  unctuous  fubilances 

Oil  of  mace,  though  really  exprefled  from  the  nutmeg. 

<eft  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  ftone  jars^  this  is  of 

c  confiftence,  of  the  colour  of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra- 

ImelL  The  fecond  fort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and  muck 

r  in  quality,  comes  firom  Holland,  in  folid  mafleSf  gener- 

:,  and  of  a  fquare  figure.  The  third,  which  is  the  worft  of 

ufuaily  called  Common  oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  com- 

of  fuet,  pahn  oil,  and  the  like,  ftavourcii  with  a  little  gc* 

1  of  nutmeg.     7680  of  the  fecond  fort  yielded  to  Neu- 

\o  volatile  oil  licavicr  than  water,  2880  of  fluid  exprcff- 

T3 
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3)lc  oil»  and  45^0  of  folid,  but  fufible,  febaceous  mattCTi  petfeftly 
infipid,  inofiorous,  and  of  a  chalky  whitcnefs. 

OJf.  /r^^.— Emp.  lad.  comp.  Lond. 

Medical ujf. — Both  mace  and  nutmegs  arc  rather  to  be  confider- 
cd  as  aromatic  fpices,  than  as  arddes  of  medicine.  From  the 
eflcntial  oil  they  contain,  they  are  heating  and  ftimulating ;  and 
they  are  added  to  other  medicines  for  the  fake  of  their  agreeable 
flavour* 

MTROXYLON  PERUIFERUM.  Ed. 

Willd,  g.  829,  j^.  I.  Decandria  Alomgyttia^^^zt.  ord.  X> 
mentacea. 

Swcct-fmclling  balfam  tree. 

Off. — Balfamum ;  Balfamum  Peruvianum.  Lond.  Dub.  Peru« 
▼Ian  balfam. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  warmeft  provinces  of  South  America, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every  part  of  it 
abounds  with  refinousjuice,  even  the  leaves  are  full  of  tranfparent 
refinous  points,  like  thofe  of  the  orange  tree. 

The  balfam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  commonlj  of  the  conGltence 
of  thin  honey,  of  a  reddifh.brown  colour,  inclining  to  black,  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmcll,  and  a  very  hot  biting  tafte. 

It  is  very  often  adulterated  ;  and  fometimes  what  is  fold  for  Pe* 
ruvian  balfam,  is  a  fpurious  mixture  of  refin  and  eflential  oil,  fla- 
Toured  with  benzoin.  Thefe  frauds  are  not  eafily  dete£led,  and 
fortunately  they  are  of  little  importance. 

It  is  faid  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  the  twigs  in 
water,  and  fkimming  off  with  a  fpoon  the  balfam,  which  fwims 
on  the  top. 

fiy  incifion  this  tree  yields  a  much  more  fragrant  white  or  co- 
lourlefs  balfam,  which,  when  infpiflated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
fbnrs  the  red  or  dry  balfam  of  Peru ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  in  ufc 
in  Britain,  and  almoft  never  to  be  met  with  in  our  (hops. 

Peruvian  baliam  confifts  of  a  volatile  oil,  refin,  and  benzoic 
acid ;  it  is,  accordingly,  entirely  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  cflen« 
tial  oils.  Water  dinolves  part  of  the  benzoic  acid,  and  fixed  oil 
combines  with  the  refm.  It  maj  be  fufpended  in  water,  by  tri- 
turation M'ith  mucilage  and  yolk  of  egg. 

Med,  ufe. — ^Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm  aromatic  medicine, 
confiderably  hotter  and  more  acrid  than  copaiva.  Its  principal 
eflfcdls  are,  to  warm  the  habit,  and  to  ftrengtnen  the  nervbus  fyf- 
tern.  Hence  its  ufe  in  fome  kinds  of  aflhmas,  gonorrhccas,  dy- 
lenteties,  fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  difchargrs,  and  other  difor« 
Jcrs  proceeding  from  a  debiKty  of  the  folids.    It  is  alfo  employed 
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extemallfj  for  dcanfing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers,  and 
fometimes  againft  palGes  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Off.  prep. — ^Tinaura,  Lond.    Troch«  gljc.  comp.  Dub. . . 

MYRRHA.  Ed.  Lond.  DmB. 

Myrrh* 

Q^— <9umma«fcfiaa.    The  gum-refin. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  gum-refin  is  not  yet  afcertained. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  given  fome  reafons  for  fuppoiing  that  it  is  a  mi- 
mofa  ;  but  we  may  obfenre,  that  all  the  mimofas  with  which  we 
are  fuiSiciently  acquainted  furnifh  a  pure  gum^  and  not  a  gum- 
refin.  The  beft  myrrh  is  brought  from  Troglodytitiai  a  province 
of  AbyiEnia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  fea ;  but  w!iat  we  receive 
comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  produced  on  the  eaftem  coaft 
of  Arabia  Felix. 

The  beft  myrrh  is  in  the  form  of  tears.  It  ihould  be  of  a  yel- 
low, or  reddifli-yellow  colour,  becoming  redder  when  breathed 
on;  light,  britrley  of  an  un£kuous feel,  pellucid,  (hining;  prefent« 
ing  white  fenu-circular  ftrias  in  its  frat^ure;  of  a  very  bitter  aro- 
iXMitic  tafte,  and  a  ftrong,  peculiar,  not  unpleafant  odour.  It  is 
HOC  good  if  whitiO),  dark- coloured,  black,  refinous,  ill-fmelled, 
or  mixed  with  impurities,  which  is  too  commonly  the  cafe. 

Neumann  afcertained  that  water  and  alcohol  are  both  of  them 
capable  of  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  taftc  xwA  fmell  of  the 
piynh,  the  extra^  made  by  either  after  the  other  bcin^T  infipid. 
Tne  alcohol  diftilled  from  the  tindlure  elevated  none  oi  the  fla- 
vour of  the  myrrh  \  but  during  the  infpiflation  of  the  deco£lion 
a  volatile  oil  arofe,  containing  the  whole  of  the  flavour  of  the 
myrrh,  and  heavier  than  water,  while  the  eztra£t  was  merely 
bitter.  From  7680  parts  of  xnyrrh  he  got  6000  watery  extradt, 
180  volatile  oil,  and  720  alcoholic  ;  and  inverfely,  2400  alcoholic, 
and  4aoo  watery.  I  have  obfcrved  that  the  tindlure  is  tr:infparent, 
and  when  poured  into  water,  forms  a  yellow  opaque  fluid,  but 
lets  fall  no  precipitate,  while  the  watery  folution  is  always  yellow 
and  opaque  %  and  that  myrrh  is  not  fuOble.  and  is  difficultly  in- 
flamfnah£e.     Mr.  Hatchett  found  it  foluble  in  alkalies. 

Mid.  1^.— Myrrh  is  a  heating  ftimulating  medicine.  It  fre- 
quently occafions  a  mild  diaphoreiis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fe- 
cretioos  in  generaL  Hence  it  proves  ferviceabie  in  cache£tic 
dileafes,  arifing  from  inaAivity  of  the  fyftem,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
a£k  efpecially  upon  the  uterine  fyftcm,  and  to  refill  putrefa£kion. 

It  is  exhibited,    , 

z.  In  fubftance;  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  up  into 
pills,  in  dofes  of  xo  to  60  grains. 
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9.  IKflbhred  in  water,  as  Hi  Griffiths^  famous,  bmt  undiem- 

ical,  myrrh  fnixture. 
3^  Difiblved  in  alcohol 

Of*  ^^.— Tinaura,  Ed.  Lond.  DtA.  TinCL  aloes  seihcr.  Ed. 
Tindiura  aloea  cum  myrrha,  Ed.  Land.  Pulr.  mynhse  comp. 
Lond.  Pulr.  aloes  cam  ferro,  I^nd.  Pil*  galb.  cootp,  LatuL  Pit. 
fhcei  <;omp.  Ed*  PiL  aloes  cum  myrrha,  laml.  Ed.  PiL  affie 
fcet«  compb  Ed. 

MYRTUS  PIMENTA.  Ed.     Pimento.  LomL  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  9y2tJ^»2S.  Icofandria  Momgpia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Hif^ 
j^vttce. 

Pmtento  tree« 

Off. — ^Fru£lus,  vulgo  Piper  Jamaicenfe*  The  firuit,  commonly 
tailed  JamaicaiPepper. 

This  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  in  all  the  woodlands  on 
the  north  fide.  Soon  after  the  trees  hare  bloiTomed,  the  berries 
become  fit  for  gathering ;  the  fruit  not  being  fuffeted  to  ripen, 
as  m  that  ftate  it  is  moift  and  glutinous,  and  therefore  dtfficidt 
to  cure,  and  when  dried  becomes  black  and  taftelefs.  The  ber- 
ries are  dried  by  fpreading  them  on  a  terrace,  expofed  to  the  f«n 
for  about  feven  days,  during  which  time  they  gradually  lofc  their 
green  colour,  and  become  of  a  reddi(h«.brown. 

The  fmell  of  this  fpice  refemUes  a  mixture  of  cionamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs ;  its  tafte  approaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three  foregoing;  whence  it  has  received  the  name 
of  o/^iiff* 

Neumann  afcertained  that  its  flavour  refides  entirely  in  a  wda- 
tile  oil  heavier  than  water,  and  its  pungency  in  a  refin  or  a  fub* 
ftance  foluble  in  alcohol  and  infoluble  in  water.  From  4to  parts 
he  ^ot  lao  watery  extra£i,  30  volatile  oil,  and  20  alcoholic  ei« 
traft;  and  inverfely,  66  alconolic  and  100  watery. 

Med*  1^.— -Pimento  is  a  warm  aromatic  ftimulant,  and  b  ranch 
nfcd  as  a  condiment  in  drefling  food.  As  a  medicine,  it  maj  be 
advantageoufl J  fubftituted  for  the  more  coftly  fpices,  efpecitlly  in 
hofpital  pradice. 

Off.  prep. — Aq.  deftil,  Ed.  Lond.  Ol.  volat.  Ed^  Spirit.  Ed. 
land.  Dut.     Syr.  fpin.  cerv.  Zond.    Pil,  opii,  Ed. 

NICOTIANA  TABACUM.  Ed.     Nicoilana.  Lond.  Dot. 
Willd.  g.  379,^.  I.     Pentandria  Monogyttia*''^li2t,  ord.  SWii» 

fkiCf£. 

Tobacco* 

O^.— Folium.     The  leaves. 
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This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  natire  of  America,  from  whence  it 
was  firft  brought  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1560.  It  is  now 
fometimes  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe  in  our  gardens ;  but  in  ge- 
neral it  is  imported  from  America  in  large  quantities.  The  leaYes 
are  about  two  feet  long,  of  a  pale  green  colour  whilft  frefli,  and 
when  carefully  dried  of  a  liveiy  yeUowifli  cafl.  They  hare  a  ftrongy 
diiagreeable,  narcotic  fmell,  and  a  Tery  acrid  burning  tafle. 

llie  aQive  conftituentof  tobacco  is  an  cfTemialoil ;  for^  by  long 
boiling,  the  deco£lion  and  extra£t  of  tobacco  become  almoft  inert ; 
and,  by  diftillation  an  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  fo  aftive,  that  fmall 
animals  are  almoft  inftantly  killed,  when  wounded  by  a  needle 
dipped  in  it. 

Medical  ufe. — On  the  living  body,  whether  taken  into  the  fto-  , 
mach  in  fubflance  or  folution,  or  into  the  lungs  in  the  form  of 
(moke,  or  applied  to  abraded  furfaces,  tobacco  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing deleterious  effefts.  It  often  proves  virulently  cathartic  or 
emedc,  and  occafions  intolerable  cardialgia,  anxiety,  and  vertigo. 

The  fyftem  becomes  eaGly  habituated  to  the  a£lion  of  tobacco ; 
and  many  people  ufe  very  large  quantities  of  it  in  feveral  ways  as 
a  hixuTT,  without  experiencing  any  other  bad  effc£^  than  what 
arifes  from  dieir  being  unable  to  rdinquifh  it  after  the  habit  is 
confirmed. 

As  a  medicine  it  is  exhibited  in  various  forms : 

1.  In  fubftance.  When  chewed,  it  caufes  an  increafed  flow 
of  faliva,  and  fometimes  relieves  the  toothach ;  and  reduc- 
ed to  powder,  it  proves  an  excellent  crrhine  and  ftcrnuta- 
tory,  when  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils. 

2.  In  infufion  in  water  or  wme.  Taken  in  fuch  fmall  dofes 
as  to  have  little  eSefk  on  the  ftomach,  it  proves  powerful- 
ly  diuretic,  and  was  employed  by  Dr.  Fowler  with  very 
great  fuccefii  in  cafes  of  dropfy  and  dyfuria.  It  is  alfo  ap- 
plied externally  for  the  cure  of  pfora,  tinea,  and  other  cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

3.  In  the  form  of  fmoke,  it  is  injefled  into  the  anus  by  means 
of  bellows  of  a  peculiar  conftru£lion.  ^By  a£ting  as  a  fti- 
mulus  to  the  refium,  it  fometimes  fucceeds  in  reviving  the 
vital  powers  in  fome  kinds  of  afphyxia,  and  in  evacuating 
the  inteftines  in  cafes  of  obftinatc  conftipation. 

Of.  prep. — Vin.  nicot.  tabac  Ed. 

NTTRAS. 

Nitrate  is  the  genetic  term  for  fecondary  compounds,  which 
confift  of  nitric  acid,  combined  with  any  bafe.  rheir  general 
charaAers  have  been  already  mentioned*  There  are  (hrce  fa(n:- 
lies  of  nitratcst 
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1.  Alkaline  nitrates; — ^foluble  in  water ;  folubility  increafed  by 
increafe  of  temperature  \  cryilallizable  ;  forming  no  precipitate 
with  alkaline  carbonates* 

2.  Earthy  nitrates ; — foluble  in  vater  \  forming  a  white  preci- 
pitate with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3*  Metallic  nitrates  \ — generally  folnblc,  both  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  decompofable  by  \iC?Xy  furnifiiing  nitric  oxide  gas,  and 
leaving  the  metal  oxidized  to  a  maximum. 

NITR  AS  POTASS^.    Ed.    Lsnd.  Dui. 

Nitrate  of  potafs. 

0^. — Nitrum.     Nitre. 

NiiRATE  oi  potafs  is  annually  produced  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  many  countries*     For  this  production,  the  prefence  of  a 
calcareous  bafe,  Iieat,  and  an  open,  but  not  too  free,  commut:ic»- 
lion  with  dry  atmolplieric  air,  are  requiGte.     The  putrefadiion  of 
organic,  cfpecially  animal  fubfiancesy  is  not  neceflaij  to»  but  ac- 
celerates the  formation  of,  this  falt|  by  affording  the  azote  in  a 
ilate  in  which  it  combines  readily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
fpherCy  and  forms  the  nitric  acid.    Accordingly,  in  Germany  and 
l^'rance,  nitrate  of  potafs ,  is  prepared,  by  expofing  mixtures  of 
putrefying  animal  and  vegetable fubllances,  and  calcareous  earths,. 
to  the  adion  of  the  atmofphere.    The  fait  is  afterwards  cxtraclcd 
by  lixiviation  and  crydallization.     The  nitre   ufed  in  this  coun- 
try is  chiefly  imported  from  the  £aft  Indies.  As  it  occurs  ia  com- 
merce, it  often  contains  a  little  muriate  of  potafs  and  muriate  of 
foda,  from  which  it  is  eafily  purified  by  diflblvlng  it  in  boiling 
,  water,  and  filtering  it ;  on  cooling,  the  nitrate  of  potafs  cr)'fta]- 
lizes,  and  the  other  falts  remain  di^blved. 

Nitrate  of  potafs  has  a  fharp,  bitterifh,  cooling  tafte.  It  (hoots 
in  pretty  large  cryiVals,  which  are  generally  fix-fided  prifms,  ter- 
xninated  by  fuc  fided  pyramids ;  very  brittle,  and  permanent  in 
the  atmofphere  \  foluble  in  feven  times  their  weight  of  watei  at 
6o^,  and  m  an  equal  weight  at  212^  j  melting  when  cxpofed  loa 
ftrong  hcat|  giving  out  at  firfl  oxygen,  and  afterwards  nitrogen 
gas,  until  the  whole  acid  be  decompofed,  and  the  potafs  alone  re- 
main behind.  It  deflagrates  more  or  lefs  violently  with  all  oxt- 
gcnizable  lubflanccs,  oxidizing  or  acidifyin£  them.  When  drie^ 
in  a  temperature  of  70^,  it  eonCds,  according  to  Kirwan,  of  4^ 
nitric  aciii,  5  x.8  potab,  and  4.2  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  the 
fulphuric  acid  and  baryta,  by  the  muriate  and  acetite  of  baryOi 
and  the  fulphates  of  foda,  ammonia,  magnefia,  and  alumina. 

Jllalinif  uji'. — Taken  to  the  extent  of  from  a  drachm  to  half  w 
ounce  in  the  conrfe  of  a  day,  in  repeated  dofes,  it  diminiflics  the 
hear  of  the  body,  and  ti.e  frcqui.'ngy  of  the  pulfe,  opcratei  by 
ftoo),  and  acU  upon  the  fccretion  of  uriue^  but  is  apt  to  prpdu^ 
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pains  in  the  ftomach.  In  large  dofes,  fuch  as  an  ounce,  taken  at 
one  time,  it  produces  the  mod  dreadful  fymptoms,  conftant  vo- 
miting, purging,  mixed  with  blood,  convuliions  and  death.  Acci« 
dents  of  this  kind  have  happened  from  its  being  fold  by  miilake 
for  fulphate  of  foda. 

It  is  beft  giTcn  in  fmall  dofes,  as  five  to  ten  grains  frequently 
repeated,  and  is  only  admiiBble  in  inflammatory,  difeafes.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  ufed  in  gargles,  for  inflammatory  fore  throats. 

Off".  prep.-^AciA,  nitr.  Lond.  Ed,  Dub,  Nitr.  purif.  Lottd.  Sul- 
phas pot.  cum  fulph.  Ed,  Antim.  caic.  Lond,  Oxid.  ant.  cum 
^pb.  per  nitrat.  pot,  Ed,  I^nd,  Dub.  Trochifci  nitri,  Ed.  Lond. 

OLEA  EUROP^A.     Ed,     Oliva.     Lond,  Dub. 

Willd,  g^  i^ifp.  I.  Diandria Monogynia. — Nat.  ord, Sepiari^. 

The  olive  tree. 

Ofi — FruAus,  ejufque  oleum  expreflum.  The  fruit  and  oil 
cxprcfled  from  the  ^uit. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afri- 
ca* It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the  fake  of 
its  fruit  and  the  oil  exprdfled  from  it.  Olives,  when  frefli,  have 
an  acrid^  bitter,,  extremely  difagreeable,  taile  ;  but  they  are  only 
eaten  when  pickled.  They  are  firft  deeped  for  feveral  days  in  a 
ley  of  wood-afhes,  and  then  pickled  in  a  Itrong  folution  of  muriate 
ot  foda. 

They  are  principally  valued  for  the  oil  they  aflford  by  expreflfion. 

For  this  purpofe  they  arc  gathered  when  iuHy  ripe,  and  imme- 
diately bruifed  and  fubjeded  to  the  prefs.  The  fined  oil  flows 
iird,  and  a  very  bad  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  magma,  which 
remains  after  expreflion,  in  water.  According  to  Beaume,  they 
are  gathered  when  fufficiently  ripe.  They  are  then  dried,'  to  de- 
prive the  mucilage,  of  which  they  contain  a  large  quantity,  of  its 
water,  and  are  exprefled  after  bt:ing  bruifed,  and  moidened  with 
a  little  water  to  render  the  oil  more  fluid.  By  red,  the  mucilage 
and  water  which  may  liave  pafled  with  it,  feparate.  It  is  fome- 
times  mixed  with  oil  of  poppy  feeds  ;  but,  by  expofing  the  mix- 
ture to  the  freezing  temperature,  the  olive  oil  freezes,  while  that 
of  the  poppies  remain  fluid  ;  and  as  oils  which  freeze  with  mod 
difiicultv  are  mod  apt  to  become  rancid,  olive  is  deteriorated  by 
the  admixture  of  poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  ihould  have  a  pale  yellow  colour,  fomewhat  in- 
clining to  green,  a  bland  tade,  without  any  rancidity,  and  no 
fmeJI,  and  ihould  congeal  at  38*^  Fahrenheit.  In  this  country  it 
is  frequently  rancid,  and  fumetimes  adulterated. 

Medical  ufe. — Taken  internally,  it  operates  as  a  gentle  laxativei 
and  is  given  in  cafes  of  worms,  it  is  alfo  given  in  large  qumti- 
rics  to  mitigate  the  adion  of  acrid  fubdances  taken  into  the  do* 
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fliach.  It  is  nfed  eittmailj  in  ftiCtionSf  in  gaigki^'md  in  djrf- 
tetft ;  bvt  its  principal  employment  is  for  ihc  omipofition  of  oinc^ 
mcntsand  plafters. 

Offi  /n»^.— Oleom  ammoniat.  £^.  X^n//.  OlevHi  eamph.  £/• 
Oleum  fulph.  £d.  Lond.  Linim.  fimp.  Ed»  Unguent,  fimp.  Edm 
Unguent,  fper.  Gcti,  l^fid.  Duh.  Unguentum  cer«,  Lond.  Dui. 
Cerat.  fimp.  Ed.  Cer.  fper.  ceti^  Lmd.  Dub.  Unguem.  relin.  ftara^ 
J^m/.  Dub.  Unguent.  elemi|  Lond.  Dub.  Unguent*  fambuci^  lA9td4 
Dub.  Emplaft*  oxtdi  piumbi  femivitreii  Ed.  Lond  Dub.  G^ratum 
£iponi8|  Lond.  Dub.  Um*  ceruiT.  acet.  Lond.  Dub.  U.  fith.  ace- 
tat.  Lond.  Dub.  Emplall.  hyd.  Ed.  Onrat.  lap.  cal«  Lond.  1M« 
Emplall*  oxidi  ferri  rubri|  &/. 

ONISCUS  ASELUS.    Millepeda.  Lmdi 

InfeBa  aptera. 

Slaters  killed  by  the  Tapour  of  alcohol. 

These  infefts  are  found  in  cellars,  under  k<mti^  and  in  eeld 
moift  places ;  in  warm  counnries  they  are  rarely  met  with.  Thej 
hare  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell|  and  a  fomewhat  pungent^  fweetiOif 
naofeoQS  tafte. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  95  watery,  and  ten  alcoholic  cx« 
tra£l :  and  inverfely  52  alcoholic,  and  45  watery.  Nothing  fofe 
in  diftillation  with  either. 

Their  medical  virtues  have  been  very  much  over  rated. 

Off",  prep. — Millepedae  ppt.  Lond.  Dub. 

ORIGANUM. 

Willd.  g.  1116.  Didynamia  Gjmmfpermia. — Nat.  ord.  Ferticil^ 
laU. 

Sp.  io«  Origanum  Vulgare.     Origartum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Wild  marjoram. 

O^.— Herba.     The  herb. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  is  met  with  upon  dry  chalky  h&, 
and  in  gravelly  foils,  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  an  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a  pungent  tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the  garden 
marjoram,  and  much  refembling  thvme,  with  which  it  feems  to 
agree  in  virtue.  An  eflential  oil  diftilled  from  it  is  kepc  in  the 
ihops,  and  is  very  acrid. 

Off.ptip. — 01.  voiat.  Lind*  Dub* 

Sp.  15.  Ortganum  Ma/orana.    Ed.  Majorana.  Lond.  Dub, 
Sweet  marjoram. 
0/— Hcrba.    The  plant. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  an  annual  plant,  whidi  erows  wild  in  For- 
tugal,  but  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens^  principal^  for  cnlinarrj  pftr« 
c 
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pofet*  It  b  a  moderately  wann  aromatic»  yielding  its  virtues  bodi 
to  aqueous  and  (piritous  liquors  by  infuGon,  and  to  water  in  di(- 
dllation. 

Off.  prep. — ^Pulv.  afari  comp.  Ed.  Land,  Dub. 

OSTREA  EDULIS.     OJlrea.  LofuL  Dub. 

CI.  Vertnes.  Ord.  Teftacea. 

Oyfter. 

Of.— Tcfta.    The  (hell. 

Tkb  oyfter  is  a  very  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  in  fom^  dt£* 
cafes  not  only  admiflible,  but  even  advantageous.  Their  flieUsf 
which  are  officinal,  are  compofed,  like  all  the  mother-of-pearl 
fhells,  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  thin  mem- 
branaceous fttbftance,  ^hich  exa£tly  refembles coagulated  albumen 
in  all  its  properties.  By  burning,  the  membrane  is  deftroyed,  and 
they  are  converted  into  lime,  which,  although  very  pure,  poCefles 
no  advantage  over  that  of  the  mineral  kingdom* 

qffi  pnp. — Oft.  left.  ppt.  Jjond.  Duk 

OVIS  ARIES.     Ed.   Ovis.  Lond.  Dub. 

Gm  Mammalia.  Ord.  Ruminantia. 

The  flieep. 

fij^— Adeps.    Mutton- fuel. 

Mutton  is  a  highly  nutritious  and  whokfome  food*  £wo« 
milk  is  Aick*  «nd  heavy,  and  contains  much  orcam  and  little 
whey.  The  cheefe  made  from  it  has  a  bitter  biting  taft€,  eipe« 
cially  when  old,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftomachic.  Mutton-iuet 
is  omcinal,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  confiftency  to  ointmcpta  and 
plaftcTB. 

Off.  ^i^.— Sebum  ppt.  Lond.  Emplaft.  cer«.  Ed.  Lond.  Dmim 
Ungt.  elemi,  Lend.  Duh.  Ungt.  picis,  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt.  fambaci, 
lond.  Dmb.  Emp.  vaitL  vefic,  Ed.  Ungt«  bydrarg.*  Ed.  l^td* 
Dub. 

OXAUS  ACETOSELLA.    LufuU.    Lmd.   AcH^fella.  Dui. 
WiMd.  ^.918,  Jp.  25.  Dicof^driaPtniagynia^-^litx.  enk  Gruin* 

Wood-forrel. 

Qf.~Folium.    The  leaves. 

This  is  a  fmall  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  woods* 
and  (hady  hedges.  The  leaves  contain  a  confiderablc  qtsantky  of 
ivper-oialate  of  potafs,  and  have  an  extremely  pleafant  acid  tafte. 
Thcjr  poflefii  the  £imo  nowers  with  chc  vegetable  acid»  in  geneml, 
and  may  be  given  in  mfufion,  or  beaten  with  Aigar<  tnta««6n- 
fcrve,  or  boiled  with  milk  to  form  mi  acid  whew •  ^The-fiiperw 
oxalate  of  potafs  is  extraded  in  large  quantities  vom  theaif  and 
fold  under  the.  name  of  MJJintM  S4U  cfLanonu 
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Twenty  pounds  of  the  fre(h  leaves  yielded  to  Neumann  fix 
pounds  of  juice,  from  which  he  got  two  ounces  two  drachms  and 
a  fcruple  of  fah,  befides  two  ounces  and  fix  drachms  of  an  impure 
faline  mafs. 

Off,  ^r/^.— Conferva,  Lond>  Dub. 

P^NEA  SARCOCOLLA.     SarcocoUa.  Lond. 

Willd.  g»  2lSfJp.  I.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.'^H^U  ord.  Chnglo^ 
merata. 

Sarcocoll. 

Off, — Gummi  refina.     A  gum-refin. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  and  yields  the  farcocoU  by 
fpontaneous  exudation.  The  tears  of  fsrcocoll  are.feldom  fo  large 
as  peas,  and  have  either  a  pale  red  or  yellowiih  white  colour. 
They  are  extremely  brittle,  or  rather  fiiablc,  (hining  in  their  frac- 
ture, refembling  a  good  deal  gum-arabic  in  coarfe  powder,  but 
rather  more  opaque.  They  have  no  fmell,  but  a  bitter  tafte^  com- 
bined with  a  (weetnefs  like  that  of  liquorice.  Neumann  obtained 
from  480  parts,  360  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  40  of  watery  cz- 
tra£l,  and  inverfely  450  watery,  and  26  alcoholic.  In  diftillation 
nothing  arofe.  It  is  not  fufible,  and  kindles  with  difficulty.  Dr. 
Thomlon  confiders  farcocoll  as  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle, 
which  he  defines  to  be  foluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  tafte  bitter 
fwect,  and  uncryftallizable.  Manna,  one  of  his  fp^cies  is,  how- 
ever, very  cryftallizable.  Sarcocoll  was  fuppofed  to  poflefs  pe- 
culiar virtues  in  agglutinating  wounds. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  ceruflx  comp.  Lond, 

PANAX  QUINQUEFOLIUM,    Glnfeng.  Lond. 

Polygamia  Dioecia.^^NzUord.  Hederace^t. 

Ginfeng. 

Of.— Radix.     The  root. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  Tartary  and  Kortli 
America.  The  root  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger  \  tn 
inch  or  two  in  length,  often  dividing  into  two  branches ;  of  a 
whitiih-yellow  colour,  wrinkled  on  the  furface;  of  a  compa£t«  aU 
mod  homy  texture ;  when  broken,  exhibiting  a  refinous  circle 
in  the  middle,  of  a  reddifh  colour.  It  has  no  fmell,  but  a  very 
fweet  tafte,  combined  with  a  flight  degree  of  aromatic  bittemefs. 

The  Chinefe,  probably  on  account  of  its  fcarcity,  have  a  vcij 
extraordinary  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  root,  fo  that  it  icUs  for 
many  times  its  weight  of  filver.  The  Americans,  on  the  cootnrVj 
difiregard  it,  becaufe  it  is  found  plentifully  in  their  woodf«  la 
fa£l|  it  is  a  gentle  and  agreeable  ltimulant» 
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PAP  AVER. 

Willd^g.  10 1 5.  Polyandria  Monogynia, — Nat.  ord.  Rhotades* 

Sp.  5.  Papaver  Rhoeas*  Papaver  erraticum*     Lond* 
Corn-rofei  or x^A  p^ppy- 

?^— Flos.     The  flower. 
HIS  fpccies  of  poppy  is  annual,  and  very  common  in  our  corn 
fields,     ^rhe  petals  give  out  a  fine  red  colour  when  infufed^  and 
are  fuppofed  to  poiTeis  flight! y  anoiivne  properties. 
Off*  prep. — Syr.  papav.  erratici,  Lond. 


Sp.  7.  Papavbr  Somniferum.    £d.   Papaver  album.    Lond. 
Dwb. 
White  poppy. 

Of. — Capfula,  ejufque  fuccus  fpiflTatuSy  Opium  di£tus.  Tlie 
capfoles  and  their  infpiflated  juice,  commonly  called  Opium. 

Thx  white  poppy  is  alfo  an  annual,  and  is  fometimes  found 
wild  in  this  country,  but  it  is  probably  or^inally  a  native  of  the 
warmer  pans  of  Afia. 

In  this  country  it  is  frequently  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
varieties  of  its  flowers,  and  for  its  feeds.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  opium  from  its  capfules  ;  and  Mr.  Ball  re- 
ceived a  premium  from  the  fociety  for  encouraging  the  arts,  for  . 
fpectmeos  of  Britiih  opium,  in  no  refpefl  inferior  to  the  beft 
eaftem  opium.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  climate  of  this  coun- 
trv  is  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  its  becoming  a  profitable  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Tne  leaves,  (talks,  and  capfules,  of  the  poppy,  abound  with  a 
milky  jmce,  which  may  be  colle£ied  in  confiderable  quantity  by 
ilightly  wounding. them  when  almofl  ripe:  this  juice,  expofed for 
a  few  days  to  the  air,  thickens  into  tenacious  tears,  which  in  faft 
is  opinm.    Thefe  are  then  worked  up  into  mafles,  and  covered 
Vith  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves.     By  deco£iion  ai^d  exprefllion  this 
juice  is  partiaUy  extracted,  together  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  mucilage.    The  liquor  ftrongly  prefled  out,^fuffered  to  fettle^ 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to  a  due  confidence, 
yielcU  about  00?  fifth,  or  one  fixth  the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  ex« 
tniBt*  '  This^  pofleflfes  the  virtues  of  opium  in  a  very  inferior  de- 
cree I  but  it  does  not  come  to  this  country,  unlefs  when  ufed  to 
illiterate  the  genuine  opium.  A  ftrone  deco£lion  of  the  dried 
l^eadsy  mixed  with  as  much  fugar  as  is  fuflicient  to  reduce  it  in- 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup,  becomes  fie  for  keeping  in  a  liquid 
form  I  and  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  the  poppy.     It  is» 
however,  a  rerj ^unequal  preparation^  as  the  real  quantity  of  opium 
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it  contains  is  very  uncertain,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  fyrup»  to 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  folution  of  opium  is  added* 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  fimply  emuifive,  and  contain  none 
of  the  narcotic  principle.  They  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fixed  oil  by  expreflion. 

Two  kinds  of  opium  are  found  in  commerce^  diftinguiflicd  by 
the  names  of  Turkey  and  Eaft-India  opium. 

Turkey  opium  is  a  felid  compaA  fubftancci  pofleffing  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  tenacity;  when  broken,  having  a  (hining  frafture 
and  uniform  appearance  ;  of  a  dark  brown  colour  \  when  moif- 
tened,  marking  on  paper  a  light  brown  interrupted  ftreak»  and 
becoming  yellow  when  reduced  to  powder ;  fcarcely  colouring  the 
faliva  when  chewed,  exciting  at  firft  a  nau&ous  bitter  tafte,  vmich 
foon  becomes  acrid,  with  fome  degree  of  warmth  ;  and  having  a 
peculiar  heavy  difagreeable  fmell.  The  bed  is  in  flat  pieces,  uid 
befides  the  large  leaves  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is  covered  with 
the  reddilh  capfules  of  a  fpecies  of  rumex,  probably  ufed  in  pack- 
ing it.  Tlie  round  maiTes  which  have  none  of  thefe  capfules  ad- 
hering to  them,  are  evidently  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  bad  if  it  be 
foft,  or  friable,  mixed  with  any  impurities,  have  an  intenfcly  dark 
OIK  blackifli  colour,  a  weak  or  empyreumatic  fmell|  a  fweetiib  tafie, 
or  draw  upon  paper  a  brown  continuous  (Ireak. 

Eqft'-Indian  opium  has  much  lefs  confidence*  being  fometimes 
not  much  thicker  than  tar,  and  always  du£tile«  Its  colour  is  much 
darker ;  its  tafte  more  naufeous,  and  lefs  bitter  \  and,  its  fmell 
rather  empyreunaatic.  It  is  confiderably  cheaper  than  Torkiih 
opium,  and  fuppofed  of  only  half  the  (Irength.  One  eighth  of  the 
weight  of  the  cakes  is  allowed  for  the  enormousquantity  of  leaves 
Y^ith  which  they  are  enveloped.  In  the  £aft  Indies,  when  opiura 
is  not  good  enou£b  to  bring  a  certain  price,  it  is  deftroyed  unda 
the  inipe£kion  ot  oiucers* 

Opium  is  not  fufible,  but  is  foftened  even  by  the  heat  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  highly  inflammable.  It  is  partially  foluhlCf  both 
in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Neumann  got  from  1920  parti  of  oinoffli 
J  5  20  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  80  watery  extra£^,  300  remainiog 
uDdiflblvcd  i  and  inverfejy  laSo  watery,  aad  aco  alcoholic eztrafii 
the  refiduum  being  440, 

The  folutioDs  01  opium  are  tranfparent,  and  have  a  brown  or  ns* 
ous  colour*  The  watery  folution  is  not  decompofed  by  alcohol  A 
fmall  quantity  of  matter,  which,  as  far  as  my  experiments  go,  is  oo* 
ther  fufible  nor  remarkably  inflammable,  is  ieiparatcd  from  the  akc* 
hoUc  folution  by  water.  I  have  aUb  obferved  that  the  watery  fiib- 
;ion  of  opium  or  the  alcoholic,  after  it  has  been  procipitatcd  by 
water,  does  not  redden  vegetable  blues,  is  not  precipitated  by  adds 
or  alkalies,  but  is  precipitated  copioufly  by  cjarbonatc  of  pota&i 
muriate  and  fuper-nitratc  of  mercury,  oxymuriate  of  tin|  fuiphatf 
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of  copper,  ful{^ate  of  zinc,  acetate  of  leadi  nitrate  of  filver,  and 
red  Itilphate  of  iron.  The  precipitate  in  the  laft  cafe  was  dirty 
brown,  not  rcfembling  thofe  hj  alkaline  or  ailringent  fublUnces. 
The  folutions  of  opium,  efpecially  the  watery,  are  aifo  copixMifly 
precipitated  by  infudon  of  galls.  This  precipitate  feems  to  re- 
femble  that  produced  by  cinchonin,  and  to  be  different  from  that 
produced  by  gelatin. 

Opuim  imparts  its  narcotic  Tirtues  by  diftillation  to  alcohol  and  to 
water,  and  they  are  alfo  diminifhed,  or  entirely  diilipated,  by  long 
boiling,  roafting,  or  great  age.  The  part  of  opium  which  is  info- 
luble  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is  albumen,  according  to  Gren  ; 
caoutchouc,  according  to  Buchholtz  ;  a  virulent  glutinous  fub- 
ilance,  according  to  Jod'e  |  and  Proud  fays  it  contains  wax.  From 
experiments  made  fome  years  ago,  I  concluded  that  it  was  per- 
fedUy  fimilar  to  the  gluten  of  wheat  flour,  or  fibrine.  Lonsr 
ago  It  was  propofed  to  feparate  the  reiinous  parts  of  opium 
by  the  fame  proccfs  that  the  fibrine  of  wheat  flour  is  obtained. 
liie  h£k  is,  that  if  Turkey  opium  be  kneaded  in  a  large  quantity 
of  w:aer,  the  foluble  parts  are  removed,  and  there  remains  in  the 
hand  an  adhefive  plaftic  mafs,  of  a  paler  colour,  not  fufible,  but 
becoming  duftile  when  inmicrfed  in  hot  water,  inflammable,-  im- 
parting fome  colour^to  alcohol,  but  not  foluble  in  it.  Eaft-India 
opium,  treated  in  the  fame  way,  is  entirely  diflblved  or  diffufed  in 
the  water,  and  leaves  no  plaftic  mafs  in  the  iiand. 

UpoQ  the  whole,  it  appears  that  thea£live  conftituent  of  opium, 
plough  not  perfeflly  uhdcrftood,  is  of  a  volatile  nature,  but  fome- 
what  fixed  by  its  combifiation  with  the  other  conftituents ;  that  it 
is  foluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  that  it  is  dilfipated  in  the 
procefles  recommended  for  purifying  opium  by  folution  and  ev»- 
poration  \  and  that  the  attempts,  made  by  fome  pharmaceutifts,  to 
obtain  a  preparation  of  opium,  which  (hould  poffefs  only  its  feda^- 
tjve,  without  its  narcotic,  cflTefts,  only  fucceeded  in  fo  far  as  they 
duniiiiflied  its  aftivity. 

By  evaporating  a  watery  folution  of  opium  to  the  confiftence  of 
a  fymp,  Derofne  obtained  a  precipitato,  wiitch  was  increafed  by 
rfOttting  it  with  water.  He  diflblved  this  in  hot  alcohol,  frooa 
which  it  again  feparated  on  cooling.  When  purified  bv  repeated 
foltttioiis  it  cryftallizcd  in  re£tangular  prifms,  with  rnomboidal 
bofieSf  had  no  tafte  or  fmell,  was  infoluble  in  cokl  water,  and  fo- 
luble in  400  parts  of  boiling  water,  did  not  aflfeft  vegetable  blues, 
WM  foluble  in  24  parts  boiuug,  and  i  lo  cold,  alcohol  |  foluble  in 
hoc  ether  and  volatile  oils,  and  feparated  from  them  k%  they  cool* 
cdf  very  folobic  in  all  acids,  and  highly  narcotic.  Thcfe  obferv* 
ationa  aie  curious,  and  deferve  to  be  confirmed. 

Mfdkml  i^«*— The  a£lioB  of  opium  on  the  living  fyikm,  hat 
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been  the  fubjeA  of  the  keeaeft  conhforerfy*  Some  hate  afleded 
that  it  is  a  aireft  fedative,  and  that  it  produces  no  ftimulant  cf- 
fe£b  whatever^  while  others  haTS  aflTertcd  as  Qroagly,  that  it  is  a 
powerful,  and  highly  diffiifible»  ftimtilusi  and  that  the  fedative  ef* 
feSt%9  irfiich  it  undeniaUj  produces^  are  merdjr  the  confequence 
of  the  premus  exoiieoient.  The  truth  appears  to.  be  that  opium 
is  capable  of  producing  a  certain  degree  of  excitement^  while -tlie 
(edatife  effects  which  always  fucceM»  are  incomparably  greater 
than  could  be  produced  by  the  preceding  excitement,  llie  (U- 
mulant  effcAs  are  mod  apparent  from  unall  dofea.  Thefe  in- 
creafe  the  energy  of  the  mind,  the  frequency  of  thepulfe,  and  the 
heat  of  the  body,  excite  third,  render  the  mouth  dry  and  parched, 
and  diminifh  all  the  leeretions  and  excretions,  except  the  cuticiilar 
difcharge,  which  they  increafe.  Thefe  cffeSts  are  fucceeded  by 
languor  and  laffitude.  In  larger  dofes,  tlie  ftimulant  eflfefts  are  not 
IbappaventtbuC  the  power  of  all  (limulating  cauiies,  fuchas  pain  and 
fear,  of  making  impreQionsoneither  thebodyor  mind,  is  remarkaUr 
diminiihedtand  coafuifionof  head,  vertigo,  and  fl^pi  are  ptoduociL 
In  es«ei&f  edoCta  it  proves  a  violent  narcotic  poifon,  producing  head- 
adi|  vertigoi  delirium,  and  convulGons,  aocompaoied  with  a  fcry 
flowpulfe,  ftcrtorous  breathing,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  infeofi* 
bility  or  ftupor,  terminated  by  apoplectic  death*  In  one  oilie  where 
I  ififpeAed  the  body  after  death,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  fto- 
mach  was  rematfcahlT  corrugated,  and  with  fome  inflanamations 
but  as  laige  dofes  ok  fulphate  of 'zinc,  and  of  flour  of  muftard 
had  been  aUb  taken,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  ibefe  ap- 
pearanoca*  T^  bad  tSe&s  of  an  over-dofe  of  opium  atfo  often 
pveveoted  by  vomiting  when  it  is  excited,  and  they  are  beft  coun> 
lesa^ked  by  makinc  the  patient  drink  freely  of  acids  and  cofiee, 
and  not  permittioff  him  to  yield  to  his  defire  of  flcepiii^*  By 
habitf  the  tSh&t  oT  opium  on  the  bodj  are  remarkably  dinMniOi* 
ed«  There  have  been  inftances  of  four  grains  proving  fatal  to 
adults,  while  others  have  been  known  u>  confumc  as  fnaay 
drachms  daUy.  The  habitual  ufeof  opium  produces  the, Cme 
cffeds  with  habitual  dram  drinking,  tremors,  paralyfia,  (lupidilyi 
and  general  emaciation,  and  like  it  can  Ccaroely  ever  be  reUoquilh- 
cd»  ,    '    . .' 

In  difeafe,  ii  is  chiefly  employed  to  mitigate  paint  iiB^iitifli 
mprbid  feoi»bilitya.pro<;ure  fleep,  allay  inordinate  .adiomb  wi  to 
cbnck  dimbosas-  $uad'Olhcr  cxceflive  difchar^cs.  It  is  contrwodi- 
cated  in  gaftric  affections,  plethora^  highly  inflammatory. ftato. of 
the  body,  and  dfltcrmin^ion-of  the  blood  to  partioulaic  vifcciBb 

{n.imermiueoUt  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  with|;ood  ctfBd4n 
mfprj  ftage.  Giventcve^^  i»  the  hot  ftagCs  H  has  bon obfinrtodsp 
aU^4iah6al«  thirft»  hcadaich>  uddisUrium,  to  iadnccXwcii^  paid 
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fleq>,  to  care  the  difeafe  with  lefs  tiarlc,  and  without  leaving  ab^ 
dominal  ob(lru£lions  or  dropfy^ 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  accompanied  with  witchfulnefs 
or  dtarrboea,  it  is  extremely  ufefulj  but  when  not  indicated  by 
particular  fymptoms,  it  does  harm,  by  augmenting  thirfti  and 
producing  conftipation.  Efpecially  when  combined  with  calomel* 
it  has  btelT  been  much  employed  in  inflammations  from  local 
caufes,  fucn  as  wounds,  fradturcs,  bums,  abforption  of  morbid 
poifonsy  as  in  fwelled  tefticle,  &c.  and  even  in  a£^ive  inflanmia- 
tionsi  accompanied  with  watchfulnefs,  pain^  and  fpafmt  after 
blood-letting. 

In  fmali-pox,  when  the  conyulflons  before  eruption  are  fre* 
qaenl  and  confiderablci  or  when  the  accompanying  fever  is  of  the 
tvpboid  typci  opium  is  liberal! v  ufed.  It  is  hkewife  given  from 
the  fifth  day  onwards ;  and  is  nmnd  to  allav  the  pain  of  fuppur- 
atioOy  to  promote  the  pytalifm,  and  to  be  otherwife  ttfefuK 

In  dyfentery,  after  tne  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives,  or  along  witli 
thero»  ^ium,  independently  of  any  tffc€k  it  may  have  on  the  fever, 
is  of  confequence  in  allaying  the  tormina  and  tenefnms,  and  in  ob- 
viating that  laxity  of  bowek  which  fo  frequently  remains  after  that 
difeafe. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  difeafe  itfclf  generally  carries  off  any  tcri- 
mony  that  may  be  a  caufe,  and  then  opium  is  ufed  with  great  ef^ 
fed.  Even  in  the  worft  fymptomatic  cafes^  k  feldom  fails  to  aU 
leviate. 

In  cholera  and  pyrofis,  it  is  almoft  the  only  thing  trufted  to. 

In  colic,  it  is  employed  with  laxatives )  and  often  prevents  ileuA 
and  inflammationi  by  relieving  the  fpafin.  Even  in  Ueus  it  is 
fometimes  ufisd  to  allay  the  vomiting,  the  fpafms,  and  the  pain. 

It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and  favour  the  ikfcent  of  cakulii 
and  to  give  relief  in  jaundice  and  dyfuria  proceeding  from  fpafm.^ 

It  b  cf  acknowledged  ufe  in  the  different  fpecies  pf  telanus; 
afibrds  relief  to  the  various  fpafmodic  fymptoms  of  dyfpepiui  hy« 
ftoia,  hvpochondriafis,  afthma,  rabies  canina,  &c»  and  has  been 
fonod  u/elttl  in  fome  kjnds  of  epilepfy. 

In  (yphUis  it  is  onlv  ufeful  in  combating  fymptoms,  and  iti 
counteraAing  the  effeds  refulting  from  the  improper  ufe  of  mer* 
cuiT,  for  it  poflefles  no  power  of  overcoming  the  venereal  vims. 

u  is  found  ufef  ul  in  certain  cafes  of  threatened  abortion  and 
Ungerin^  delivery,  in  cdiivullioiM  during  parturition,  and  in  the 
after  pains  and  exceffive  flooding. 

The  adminiftration  of  opium  to  the  unacctiftofhedi  is  fome* 
tiniea'Very  difficult.  The  requifite  quantity  is  wM<teffiilly' dif- 
ferent in  difierent  perfons,  and  in  diflferent  fhites  of  tht  fame 
perfon.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  will  in  one  adult  produce  eflfeAs 
which  ten  times  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another }  and  a  dofc 
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that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  of  coHc«  woald  not  be  percqiti" 
ble  in  many  cafes  of  tetanus  or  manu.  When  given  in  too  fmall 
a  dofe,  it-is  apt  to  produce  difturbed  fleep,  and  other  difagreeable 
confequences  ;  but  fometimes  a  fmall  dofe  has  the  defired  cSiiSt^ 
while  a  larger  one  gives  rife  to  vertigo  z\d  delirium,  and  with  ionic 
conilitutions  it  doet  not  agree  in  any  dofe  or  form.  Its  ftiniul- 
ant  effects  are  rooft  certainly  produced  by  the  repetition  of 
fmalt  dofesy  its  anodyne  by  the  giving  of  a  full  dofe  at  once.  In 
fome  it  feems  not  to  have  its  proper  eire£l*tiU  after  a  confiderablc 
time.  The  operation  of  a  moderate  dofe  is  fuppofed  tQ  iail  in 
general  about  eight  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  it. 

Extemallyi  opium  is  ufed  to  diminiih  pain,  and  to  remove ^f- 
modic  affe6lions.  It  is  found  particularly  ferviceable  in  chronic 
ophthalmia^  when  accompanied  with  morbidly  increaicd  fenfibi- 
lity.  . 

Opium  may  be  exhibited, 

I  •  In  fubftance,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  trochcj  or 
electuary.     Its  mod  efficient  form. 

2.  Diflbived  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  white  wine. 

3.  DifTolved  in  water  or  watery  fluids.  Very  perilhable. 

4.  Dried  and  reduced  to  powder. 

-  It  is  often  given  in  combination  with  aromatics,  aftra^ents, 
emetics,  Utters,  camphor,  foap,  diftilled  waters,  mucilage,  fyfaps, 
acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ether,  acetate  of  lead, '  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potafs,  and  un&uous  fubftanccs.  Some  of  tfaele 
are  certainly  unchemical  mixtures,  for  I  fmd  by  experiment  tlut 
the  folutions  of  opium  are  copioufly  precipitated  by  aftrii^ents, 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  all  the  metallic  falts. 

Of.  prfp. — Pil.  Lond,  Ed.  Opium  purificat.  Ltmd.  Dui.  £x- 
tra£t.  opii,  Ed.  land.  Troch.  glycyrr.  cum  opio,  Kd.  l^fnd*  Bk&» 
five  Confe£t.  opiat.  Ed.  Lond.  EleA.  catechu,  Ed.  Dab,  TSbc- 
tura  opii,  Ed.  Lond*  Dub.  TmGk.  opii  camph.  L^d.  Dub.  ThBt. 
op.  ammoniat.  Ed»  Syr.  opii,  Dub.  Syr.  papav.  bmmSeA^  EJ* 
Lond.     Fulv.  opiat.  Ed.  Pulv.  ipecac,  et  opii,  Ed. 


PARIETARIA  OITICTNALIS.     ParUtaria.    I^nd. 
Polygamm  Moncecia. — Nat.  ord.  ScahriJa.\ 
Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

•Herba.     The  herb. 
^His  is  a  fmall  plant  growing  upon  old  walls  \  of  an  habaccoui 
fub-faline  ufte,  witliout  any  (meli. 
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PASTINACA  OPOPONAX.     Opopon.ix.  Lwl 

Jt^aid.  g»  SS^»JP-3'  Pentandria  Digynia. — ^Nat.  orcf;  Umbel' 
iaf£. 

Opopohax. 

wl — Gummi-refina.     A  gutn-refin. 

This  plant  is  perenniali  and  grows  ^\\\  in  the  fouth  of  Europe ; 
but  the  gum-rcfin  which  is  faid  to  be  obtained  by  wounding  the 
(lalk  ot  root|  is  brought  from  the  LeVant  and  Eaft  Indies,  fome- 
timcs  in  round  drops  or  tear^,  but  more  commbnly  in  irrep;uUr 
lumps>  of  a  reddi(h  yellow  colour  on  the  oUtfide  with  (Jjecks  of 
white,  inwardly  of  a  paler  colour,  knd  frequently  variegated  with 
large  white  pieces.  It  has  a  peculiar  (Irong  fmelt>  and  .^  bitter, 
acruli  fomewhat  naufeous,  tafte.  ;* 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  166  alcoholic,  dnd  aftfet wards 
180  watery  eztraft  5  and  invcrfely  226  watery,  and  Co  alcoholic. 
Both  the  water  and  alcohol  diftilled  iFrom  it  Wert  Imprtgndted 
with  its  flavour.  It  forms  a  milky  folution  with  water,  andyiclds 
a  little  eflential  oil  on  diftillation.  It  is  fuppofcd  to  be  emcntt- 
go^ue,  but  is  rarely  ufed.  '    . 

Off.  prep. — ^Pil.  galb.  comp. 

PHASIANUS  GALLUS.    Lond.  Dub. 

CI-  Jiver.  Ord,  Gal/ina. 

The  dung-hill  fowl. 

Qfl — Ovum,  ejufque  putamcn.    The  egg,  and  egg-flielL 

Frou  what  country  this  ufeful  bird  originiUy  came,  is  not  af- 
ccrtained.  It  is  now  domesticated  almoft  eVervwhere,  and  fur- 
nilbes  one  of  the  mod  wholcfome  and  delicate  articles  of  food. 

The  egg  only  is  officinal.  The  ihell  conHfts  principsrily  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  phoTphate  of  lime  and 
animal  matter.  When  burnt,  the  animal  matter  and  catbonic 
ncid  are  dellroyed,  and  we  obtain  a  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  phof- 
phate  of  Ikne. 

The  contents  of  the  egg  confifl  of  two  fubftanceai  the  white, 
and  the  yolk,  The  white  is  aibfimenj  combined  with  a  lUtlc  foda 
and  fulphur.  The  yolk  is  alfo  albuminou<),  but  contains  moreover  a 
bland  oil,  and  fome  colouring  matter.  The  latter  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  pharmacy  for  fufpending  oily  and  refmous  fiibftanocs  in 
water.     The  former  is  ufed  for  clarincation. 

Off.  prrp. — Ovoium  teftae  ppt.  D/d,  Cataplafm  aluihirt.  LonJ^ 
Dub. 

PHYSETER  M ACROCEPHALUS.     EJ.  Ltmd.Dub. 
CI.  Mammalia.  Ord.  Catacea. 
Spermaceti-whale. 

Off. — Materia  in  cranio  reperta,  Spermaceti  di£la.  The  fuet. 
Spermaceti.  U  3 
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The  Spermaceti  whale  is  chanderized  by  his  eoormoua  head, 
great  part  of  which  b  occupied  by  a  trianguhr  cavity  of  bone, 
covered  only  by  the  common  integuments.  In  the  livinj;  animal 
this  cavity  is  filled  with  a  white,  fluid,  oily,  fubflance,  amount- 
ing fometimes  to  many  tons  in  weight.  On  the  death  of  the 
vbale,  it  congeals  into  a  white  un£iuous  mafs,  fron}  which  a  con- 
fideraUe  quantitv  of  very  pure  whale  oil  it  obtained  by  exprcflion. 
The  refiduum,  aiterwards  freed  from  impurities,  by  wa(hing  with 
wateri  mdting,  (training,  eiprelQon  through  linen  bagSt  and» 
laftly,  uraibing  ia  a  weak  lej  of  potafs,  is  the  peculiar  fubflance 
vrell  known  by  die  same  ot  Spermaceti.  It  is  alfo  contained  in 
fidution  in  the  common  whale  and  other  fifli-oils  \  for  it  is  often 
found  dqpofited,  b^  a  fpecies  of  cryllallization,  in  the  refervoirs 
containiag  them.,, 

The  domical  properties  of  fpermaceti  have  been  ^dready  notic« 
ed.  As  a  medicine^  for  internal  ufe,  it  agrees  with  the  fixed  ve- 
getable oils  ;  and  in  the  compofition  pf  omtment^,  &c.  its  place 
may  be  very  well  fuppBed  by  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax. 

Off.  prep. — ^Ungt.  tperm.  ceti,  LoruL  Dub.  Ungt.  ceras^  Land. 
DuS.    Cerat.  fimp.  Eii*  Lond.  Dub. 

PIMPINELLA  ANISUM.     Ed.     jimfum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  $62^^.  8.  Pentandria  Digjnia. — |f  at.  ord.  UmbeU 
Ud4t. 

Anife. 

Q^-r-Semen.    The  ieed. 

Amiss  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  naturally  ia 
Cretet  Syria^  and  other  places  of  the  eaft.  It  is  cultivated  in  fome 
mrts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  may  be  railed  alfo  in 
England:  the  iJKds  brou^t  from  Spain,  ^hich  are  £malkr 
than  tltf  pcber^,  are  preferr^. 

Anifeeds  |uv^  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  plealant  warm  tafi«^ 
accompanied  with  a  degree  of  fweetne(s.  Water  extsaAs  ycr^ 
little  df  their  flavour  i  reAified  fpirit  the  whole.       .  . 

Off.  prep.'-OL  volat.  £d.  lond.  Dub,  Spirit.  1^4^ 

HNUS.* 

Monmcm  AdiJphia.-^Viait  ord.  Conifir^. 

Sp.  Piirus  Abies. 

a.  Refina ^wU  ctncreta^  vulgo  Fix  Burgundica^  Ed.  Dub^ 

b.  Rifina  atha^  Dub.     Thus^  Land. 

Conunpn  fpruce-^r.   Burgundy-pitch.  Common  firankin^nfe. 

&.  PiNUS  Balsa MEA.    Rejina  Squida,  vulgo  Ba(/amum  Oh 
nadrm/i.    Ed.  Land*  Dub. 
Hemlockpfir.    Ballam  of  Canada* 
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8p.  VvumJuMX. 

The  lazdi*    Venice  tui^pcntiiie^    Oil  of  turpentiae. 


» '  •  I 


.  «•  Refitui  rmffrntmatsca  Pvt  Bquida  SBa. .  Ed^  Dut*   ^ 
^»  TirtUmtiiaa  vrntgarism    DtAm 
Cm  R^fina  Ma.    Dub. 
.  Scotch  &r.  Tsr.  Common  turpendne^  Gxnoacm  fxankincesfe. 
Thbsb  difierent  fpecies  of  fir  are  sdl  natif  es  of  faody  fituatsons. 
The  laft  only  grows  wild-  in  thU  coontrf.    Tbey  ail  abound  in 
cwTf  part  with  a  refinous  juice^  which  poflfcflcs  thr  Cms  •genend 
qualities,  but  prefents  fome  Tarietiesi  according  to.tb&jBaitttei4>f 
die  fpecks  and  mode  of  preparation*  ..- :  . 

We  nnay  arrange  the  pvodiacti,  ; 


« >  • 


I.  Into  thoTe  which  ende  fpoataneoofijr.  . 
2«  into  thofe  procured  by  wounding  the  irce. 

3.  Into  thofe  procured  hj  decoAion«  -  And,    *    .« .' 

4.  Into  thofe  which  are  procured  by  the  adion  of  fire. 


The  pinus  lartx  exudes. a. fpcciea  of  maniifi,  csUed  Briaoipm 
Manna,  but  which  is  not  ufed ;  as»  befidcs  the  faccharine  mattci^ 
i;  cYidently  contains  turpentine. 

RMfNiS  PintSfoNTB  GONCitBTi. 

CohcveteTefin  of  pine.  ,.)/.•.'. 

FrdtR-tfiepmus  abies,  and  perhaps  from  thepinvs  fyNdftris,  in 
warm  fetfons  and  climates,  a  refinous  juide  eiudesfjibntaiieoKfly, 
which  hardens  into  tears  by  expofure  to  tiio  afi^»  It  U  thi'  Thus 
of  the-LmidoR  Pharmacofoia,  the  Re^nm-alka  eixkc  Dublin',  or 
comami  finmldncenfe.  It  is  a  folid  brittle  lefiti,  •brboglui'tO'Us  in 
little  globes,  or  ma(R;s,  of  a  brewnlft'dr  veHowiiK  colo*#  on  the 
out  fide}  uitemally  whitifli,  or  variegated  With  WUitiih.f|lrct;9,  of 
a  bitterifh,  acrid,  not  agreeable  tafte,  without  any  confiderable 
fmell.  '*'  ^' 

Of '  prep. — ^Emplaft.  lad.  eomp.  Lmi.  Empli -thtfrb  cttnp. 
Ltmd.     £mpl.  lith.  corop.  L:nd^ 


J 


Resii^a  PiNi  Abietis.  EJL    Pix  'BurgufuScom  Duh\ 

Burgundy  pitch. 

Real  Burgundy  pitch  is  collcQcd,  according  to  TthgrjV  from 
the  pinus  pipca,  or  fprucc  fir  tree.  The  rcQnous juice  whicl> ex- 
odcs  from  this  fpecies  is  Ids  fluid,  and  Ic(s  tranfparent,  than^^  the 
proper  turpentines.    It  is  callefted  by .  the' pcafants,  {trained 
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through  cloths,  and  put  into  barrels.  If  its  cortfiftence  be  too 
thick,  it  i^;  mixed  oyct  the  fire  with  a  little  turpentihe^  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  A  fimple  mixture  of  gallipot  and  barfas^  tndde  with- 
out heaty  18  often  fold  under  the  name  of  Burgundy  pitch,  but  the 
mafs  refulting  from  this  combination  foon  becomes  friable.  It 
has  neither  the  un£luoGty,  vifcidity,  tenacity,  not  fmell,  which 
dillinguilh  the  real  kind. 

Although  gallipot  contains  eflential  oil,  the  quatitity  isfo  fmall 
that  it  is  never  didilled  from  it.  It  is  purified  by  melting  it  with 
a  very  gentle  fire,  and  filtrating  it.  By  this  procefs-  it  ftill  con- 
tains  eflential  oil^  and  is  often  fold  by  the  name  of  Burgundy 
pitch.  If  boiling  Water  be  added  to  it  after  it  is  drained,  but 
while  it  is  dill  fluid,  and  they  be  agitated  together  till  the  maft 
cools,  we  hate  a  yellow  refin,  which,  from  ftill  containing  fome 
eflential  oil,  is  preferred  to  that  prepared  by  a  fimilar  proccffs  front 
the  refiduum  of  the  dillillation  of  turpetitine. 

Of.  prep. — Emplaft.  picis  Burgund.  Ed.  Lotid.  Dub.  Emplaft 
mel.  vefic.  comp.  Ed. 

Re8IK;e  Lk^id*  Pini,  vulgo  Terebinthin,r> 

Liquid  refin  of  pine,  commonly  called  Turpentine. 

To  obtain  the  produ£ts  of  the  fccond  kind,  a  feries  of  wooods 
^re  made  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  begiiming  at  the  bot« 
tom,  and  rifing  gradually  upwards,  until  a  (Iripc  of  the  bark,  aboat 
nine  feet  high,  be  removed,  which  is  commonly  effeded  in  about 
four  years.  The  fame  operation  is  then  repeated  on  the  oppoEte 
fide.  The  operation  is  then  recommenced  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the 
former  wound,  which  by  this  time  is  nearly  clofed.  A  tree  work- 
ed in  this  manner  will  furvive  and  fumifli  turpentine  for  near  a 
century.  The  juice  which  flows  from  tbefe  wounds  during  fiiiii<* 
nier,  is  collefled  in  a  fmall  cavity,  formed  in  the  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  incifions,  from  which  it  is  occafionally  removed  into 
proper  refervoirs  previous  to  its  purification.  As  the  trees  exude 
very  little  juice  during  cold  weather,  no  new  incifions  are  made  in 
winter  ;  but  the  old  ones  get  covered  with  a  foft  refinous  craftt 
called  barraSf  when  it  is  impure,  and  mixed  with  bits  of  bark,  doit 
and  fand  ;  gallipot ^  when  colleded  with  more  care  ;  or  white  in* 
cenfe,  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  fo  long  expofed  that  it  becomes 
refinified,  which  is  fcraped  off,  and  alfo  collected  for  fubfeqncot 
purification. 

All  thefe  produ£ls  arc  purified  by  ]iquefa£lion  and  filtration. 
They  confift  almod  entirely  of  an  eflential  oil  and  a  reGn»  and 
diflfer  only  in  the  proportions,' the  turpentine  containing  moft  oil| 
and  thcgaliipot  moft  refin. 

Turpentines  have  diflerent  appellations,  chiefly  according  totbr 
country  from  which  they  are  procured. 


^•Ar%m  of  Canada,  from  the  Pinntbi^amea^ft  Pinus  Canadnffis^ 

Rrfina  Ikfinda.  Ed.  BcdfamumCanadefifi*  Lond.  Dab. 

Cvprian  turpentine^  from  the  P'ljlac'ia  terebintbut. 

Terebinthina  Cbia.  Lond. 

Strafbttfgh  turpeiitiofr,  from  the  Pinus  picea. 

Venice  turpentine,  from  the  Pinui  larix. 

Rifina  liquida.  Edj     Tenbintbina  VtrntU^  Lond. 

Common  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  fyheftris* 

T'erMnihina  vulgaris •  Lond.  Dub; 

Huogiriah  balfam,  from  the  Pititts  fjlvefttis  var.  Mngbos* 

Carpfttian  balfam^  from  the  Pinus  te^krU* 

• 

None  of  thefe  are  properly  baMams  \  which  term  is  iiow  uficd 
to  tflprefs  thofe  oily  rdinout  fubftances  only,  which  contain  benzoic 
acid*  The  Edinburgh  college  ha?e  dcnpthiiiated  them  Jtquyl  x6^ 
fins,  the  mod  corred  appellation  they  have  yet  receiTcd. 

AU  thefe  fpecies  of  tuir^htine  pofTefs  the  fame  general,  ph^er* 
ties.  They  ar^  tnore  or  lefs  fluid,  withrdiflTerent  degte^  oif  trans- 
parency ;  of  a  whitifli  or  yellowifh  colour ;  a  penetratibg  lindl^ 
and  a  warm,  pungent^  bitterifli  tafte.  .  They  arc  entirely  folabte 
id  akoholy  combine  with  fixed  oil,  and  impart  their  flavodrto  Nva- 
ter»  but  are  not  foluble  in  it.  They  are  decompofed  byamcidcr* 
ate  heat,  being  feparated  into  an  efiential  oil  and  a  refin,  arid  aft 
exceedingly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  large  white  flame,  atid 
much  fmoke. 

Each  fpecies  has  fome  peculiarities.  The  Canadian  is  reckon- 
ed the  bed,  and  next  to  it  the  Chian.  They  are  more  tranfpa- 
retitt  and  hate  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  other  forts.  The 
common  turpentine,  as  being  the  mod  oflTenfive,  is  rarely  given 
internally;  its  principal  ufe  is  in  plafters  and  ointments  among 
farriers,  and  for  the  didillation  of  the  eflcntial  oil. 

Medical  ufe, — ^Taken  internally,  they  are  a£tive  dimulants,  in- 
creafe  the  fecretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  give  the  fmell  of  vio- 
lets,  even  though  applied  only  externally,  and  open  the  bowels. 
In  all  cafes  accompanied  with  inflammation,  they  ought  to  be  ab- 
ftained  from,  as  this  (ymptom  is  increafed,  and  not  unfrequently 
occafioned,  by  them.  They  are  principally  recommended  in  glcetSf 
the  fluor  albus,  and  the  like.  Their  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm  and  a  lialf.  They  are  mod  Gommodioufly  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus,  or  blended  with  wntery  liquors,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage.  They  may  alfo  be  given  in  the 
form  of  ekftuary,  mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of  honey,  and  in 
the  dofe  of  a  drachm  of  the  compound  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  of 
clyder,  half  an  ounce  being  well  triturated  with  the  yolk  of  an 
^gg»  3^d  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of  gruel  or  dcco£lion  of  cha- 
momile. 
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Of.  prep. — Ol.  volar.  Lond.  Dub.  Ungt.  infuf.  md  tcGc*  Ei. 
Empiait.  mel  vcfic*  comp*  Ed.  Empl.  Utharg.  comp.  L$tti,  Ungt. 
elcmi,  Land.  Dub^ 

Oleum  Pini  Volatile.  Ed.    Okum  TerMntbhue.  Lsni.  Dttb. 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

In  the  Edinburgh  I%armacopoeta'  this  eflentiai  oil  is  officinal : 
bj  the  other  colleges  dirediions  are  giren  for  their  preparation. 

It  is  lighter  than  water,  tranfparenti  linnpidi  and  Tolatik*  It 
has  a  hot  pungent  taftci  and  a  penetrating  fmell ;  is  highly  ioflaai. 
mable,  and  pdlTefles  all  the  other  properties  of  eflentiai  oils. 

It  is  remarkably  difficult  of  folution  in  alcohol,  although  tur- 
pentine hfelf  diflblTes  eaCIr.  One  part  of  the  Tolatile  oil  is  in* 
deed  apparently  taken  up  dy  feven  of  alcohol,  but  on  ftanding, 
die  greateft  part  of  the  oil  falls  to  the  bottom,  a  much  larger 
^antity  being  neceflary  to  retain  it  in  folution. 

Mid.  i^» — As  a  medicine,  it  b  highly  ftimnlating  and  pene* 
trating.  Internally  it  wBts  as  a  diuretic  or  fudorific  in  tery  Cmall 
dofes.  It  has,  however,  been  given  in  much  larger  doles,  cfpe* 
dally  when  mixed  with  honey.  Recourfe  has  prindpally  been 
had  to  fuch  dofes  in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatiun,  particularly 
in  thofe  modifications  of  it  which  are  ftjlcd /ciatica  and  ktmbmn* 
But  it  has  not  been  often  fuccefsful,  and  fometimes  has  had  me 
effi'd  of  inducing  bloody  urine. 

Externally,  it  often  produces  excellent  efieAs  as  a  difctitientm 
indolent  tumours  ;  as  a  ftimulus  in  paralyfis  of  the  extremities, 
and  in  brulfcs  ;  as  an  antifpafmodic,  and  as  a  ftyptic,  when  appli- 
ed as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  on  compieflcs  diredkly  to  the 
bleeding  mouths  of  the  veflels. 

Of.  prep, — Ol.  tereb.  purifll  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

ExTRACTUM  Pint. 

Extra£t  of  pine. 

A  fluid  extrad,  prepared  by  deco£tion  from  ttie  twigs  of  the 
ptnus  fylrcftris,  is  the  well*  known  eflence  of  fpruce,  which,  fer* 
mented  with  molafles,  forms  the  fafliionable  beverage  of  Spmct 
beer, 

Resina  Emptilevmatica  Piki  Pht  liquida  diBa.  Ed.  L^d* 
Dul. 

Tar.     Empyreumatic  redn  of  pine. 

TH£  Inft  kind  of  produfts  fioni  the  JiiTerent  fpedes  of  fir  are 
ebtalned  by  thie  aAion  of  fire.  With  this  view,  a  conic^  caritf 
is  dug  out  in  the  earth,  comrriunicHt!:  g  at  the  bottom  w^fh  are* 
fervoir.  Billets  or  thin  laths  of  wo.  d  :.re  then  placed,  fo  u  Ml 
only  to  fill  the  cavity,  but  to  form  ..  c  rnic  il  pile  ovct  it^  which  is 
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corered  wlih  tiirf»  and  kindled  at  the  top*  The  admiffion  of  air 
is  fo  regulated,  that  it  bums  from  above  downwardSf  with  a  flow 
and  (mothered  combuftion.  The  fmbke  and  rapours.  forined  are 
obliged  to  defcend  into  the  excaration  in  the  ground,  where  thej 
are  condenfed,  and  pafs  along  with  the  matters  liquefied  into  the 
receiver.  This  mixture  is  denominated  Tar ;  and  the  wood  itfelf 
it  reduced  to  charcoal.  B^  long  boiling,  tar  b  deprived  of  its  vo- 
latile parts,  and  converted  into  pitch. 

Tar  is  a  mixture  of  rcfm,  empyreunuticoil,  charcoal,  and  acet« 
ous  acid.  Its  colour  is  dorived  tirom  the  charcoal ;  and  the.other 
prooertics  in  which  it  differs  from  a  common  refin,  depend  on  the 
pretence  of  acetous  acid  and  empyreumatic  oiJ.  The  acid  itfelf 
IS  not  only  foluble  in  water,  but  it  alfo  renders  the  empyreumatic 
ml  foluble  in  larger  quantities  than  it  otherwife  would  oe. 

Midical  1^.— Tar- water  is  a  heating  diuredo  and  fudorific  re^ 
medyi  but  by  no  means  fo  powerful,  or  fo  general! j  admiffible, 
at  it  was  reprefented  by  Bifliop  Berkley.  Tar  is  applied  exter- 
nally in  tinoa  capitis,  and  feme  other  cutaneous  difeaies. 

Off.  frtp. — ^Ungt.  picis,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

But  the  mod  remarkable  produ£lton  of  the  pine  tribe  is  that  of 
a  real  gum,  entirely  foluble  in  water,  from  a  tree  (b  refinous  as 
the  Fmus  larix.  It  is  prepared  in  the  Ural  larch  forefts ;  and  ex« 
udet,  according  to  ProfeiTor  Pallas,  from  the  interior  parts  of  the 
wood  when  it  is  burning. 

PIPER. 

JFiTW.^.  74.  Diatidria  Jrigytiia. — Nat.  ord.  Fiperiu. 

8p.  1.  Piper  Nigrum.  Bncca.  Lfnd.  Frtiffus.  Ed.  Semina. 
Dub. 

Black  pepper. 

Of.— Dacca.     The  berry. 

The  black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  flirubby  creeping  plant* 
which  grows  wild  in  the  Ead  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  Java 
and  Malabar,  by  which  means  the  fruit  is  much  improved.  Ths 
berries  are  gathered  jt>efore  they  are  ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  fun. 
lliey  become  black  and  corrugiited  on  the  furface  \  their  taile  is 
hot  and  fiery,  and  their  fmell  flightly  aromatic. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  4800  watery,  and  afterwards 
180  alcoholic  extrad  \  and  inverfely,  1080  alcoholic,  and  3640 
watery.  The  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  was  fo* 
lubte  DOth  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  was  not  volatile,  for 
7680  grains  fumiOied  about  ijoofa  very  Uand  volatile  oil.  From 
this  analyfit  Dr.  Thomfon  differs  confidcrably.  By  macerating 
it  in  alcohol,  and  diftilling  the  tincture,  he  got  a  green  volatile 
oily  having  the  whole  flavour  and  pungency  of  the  pepper.    Be- 
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fides  tbiff  tSkntiai  principlci  he  found  it  to  contain  an  extradite 
andlUlrck 

White  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  thfe  fame  plant,  gathered  after  it  is 
fully  ripei  and  freed  of  its  external  coat  hf  maceration  in  water. 
Itiisfmooth  on  the  furface,  and  kfs  pungent  than  the  black  pep- 
per. 

Of.  /r^.— Emplaft.  mel  veCc*  comp.  EJ. 

Sp.  3.  PiPfilt  CuBEBA.     Cubeba.  Lond. 

Cubeba. 

/CuBEBs area  fruit  brought  from  Java.  This  fruit  has  a  gre.it 
Tefemblance  to  pepper.  The  principal  difference  diftinguilhable 
by  the  eye  is,  that  each  cubeb  is  furnilhed  with  a  long  (lender 
ftalk,  whence  they  are  called  by  fome  piper  caudatum.  In  arom- 
atic warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  are  far  inferior  to  pepper. 

Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  310  alcoholic,  and  272  watery 
extra£l;  and  inverfely,  380  Watery,  and  61  alcoholic  It  alio 
furni&es  fome  volatile  oil. 

Sp.  12.     PiFEE  Longum;  Lond,  EJ.  Dub. 

Long  pepper. 

Off[ — -Fru£lus,  femina.     Tlie  fruit  and  feeds. 

The  plant  which  be4irs  the  long  pepper  is  alfo  a  farmentaceous 
climber.  The  berries  are  fmall  round  grains,  difpofcd  fpirally  in 
a  long  cylindrical  head.  They  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  dried,  and  are  the  hotted  of  all  the  peppers. 

The  warmth  and  pungency  of  thefe  (pices  refide  ehtirelj  in  a 
reCn ;  theii^  aroitiatic  odour  is  an  cflcntial  oil.  In  medicine»  they 
are  fometimes  employed  as  acrid  Itimulants ;  but  their  chief  ufc 
is  in  cookery,  as  condiments. 

Of.  prep. — Tinft.  cin.  comp.  EJ,  Lend.  Dub.  Confe^i.  opiJt. 
Land.     Pulv.  aromat.  Lond.  Dub.     Pulv.  cret.  comp.  Lond. 

PISTACIA. 

Diotcia  Peniandria.'^Vi^t.  ord.  jimentacesm 

Sp*  PisTACiA  TerebintUUs*     TireUntlnna  Chim^  L^fid. 

Chian  turpentine. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  turpentine  grows  ia  Indiat  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  fouth  of  Europe  ^  but  the  turpentine  is  poa- 
cq>ally  colkdcd  in  the  iflands  of  Cnios  and  Cypruif  liy  woiiiiidiag 
the  tree.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  thing  material^  tw^  ^ 
price^  from  the  other  turpentines. — See  Pxnos. 

Sp.  PisTACiA  Lewtiscus.  Ed.    MaJHcht,  Loni. 
Mafttch. 
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Of.^^JitCim.  *  The  refill. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries  with  the  former. 
It  is  obtained  principally  in  the  ifland  of  Chios,  by.  making  tranf- 
verfe  inciGons  into  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  juice  to  harden.  It 
is  brought  in  fmall,  yellowilh,  femi-tranfparent,  brittle  grains ;  of 
a  fmooth  and  (hining  fra^ure,  foftentng  when  chewed,  fufible, 
burning  with  a  pleaiant  (mell,  infoluble  in  water,  and  partially  fo' 
luble  in  alcohol  and  fixed  oils.  Neumann  found  that,  during 
digeftion  with  alcohol,  a  portion  feparates,  infoluble  in  alcohol, 
though  in  appearance  refinous,  amounting  to  about  one  tenth  of 
the  xnalUcb*  This  is  probably  the  fame  with  the  fubAance  found 
in  Saodarach  by  Mr.  Giefc,  and  called  Sandaiacha  by  Dr« 
Tbonoibo. 

Its  favour  i|  communicated  to  water.  It  is  therefore  a  refin, 
combined  with  a  little  eflential  oil.  It  is  principally  ufed  by  the 
Turkifli  women  as  a  mafticatory,  to  preferve  the  teeth,  and  to  give 
a  pleafant  (jneU,  to  the.  breath. 

PLUMBUM.  EJ.  Land. 
Lead. 

The  general  properties  of  lead  have  been  already  enumerated. 
Lead  is  found, 

I.  Oxidized: 

f  •  Lead  Qchre  of  different  colours* 

II*  Oxidized,  and  combined  with  acids. 

2*  Carbonated  lead.    White  lead  fpar 

3.  ^urio-carbonated. 

4.  Phofphated  lead.     Green  lead  ore. 

5.  i^rfeniated  lead. 

3-  A/fenio-phoiphated  lead. 
7*  Molybdatcd  lead. 
8.  Sulphated  lead. 

IlL  Sulphuretted: 

9*  Sulphuretted  lead*     Galena. 
10.  Solphuretted  oxide  of  lead. 

Lead  H  obtained  by  various  pro^:efles  from  thefe  ores.  In  ita 
mefaUic  form  it  is  fcarcelf  an  offieirtal  article,  as  its  different  oxides 
are  purdiafcd  from  the  manu(a£lurers,  and  never  prepared  by  the 
apocbecary. 

Lead  admits  of  three  ffates  of  osLidiieation,  according  to  Dr. 
Thomfon. 
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tEAD.  OXrCEH- 

ftofoxitlc.  -Yellow.          -        -        90.5  9.J 

Dcutojiide.   Red.              -        -   ,     «.  n. 

Pcro»icic.      Brown.            -         -         80.  ao. 

Med.  t^f. — Itsefl^Qson  the  body  are  emaciation]  viotcnC  colict* 
patalyriE,  tremors,  and  contra£tions  of  the  limbs ;  and  as  they  ge- 
neially  come  on  gradually,  the  caufc  is  fometiracs  orcrlookcd  lill 
it  be  too  late.  Poifoning  from  U  is  ncrcr  inteniional,  but  only 
u:cidental,  either  from  liquors  bctuming  impregnated  with  lead) 
by  being  impropirrly  kept  in  veflels  lined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or 
to  which  lead  has  been  criminally  ..dded,  to  correft  its  aodity  ( 
€ir  among  manufadturers  who  worl  much  with  lead,  as  pMnters 
and  plumberfr,  and  who  arc  not  fuffi  :iently  attentive  to  avoid  fwil- 
lowing  any  of  It. 

The  prefcuce  of  lead  in  any  :£lcd  liqtior  is  dctcAed  by  tbe 
hydro-fulphuret  of  potafs,  whi  tma  with  it  a  brawn  prccipi- 
tate,  not  foluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  ;  and  dill  more  cerliin- 
iy,  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  It  to  drynefi,  and  cxpoCng  the  ei- 
iraa  to  a  heat  fuflicient  to  reduce  the  lead. 

OxmuM  Flumbi  Album.  Ei.  Cirujpi.  Land-  Duh.  Carbenu 
Plumbi. 

White  oxide  of  lead.     Cerufe.    White  lead. 

This  fubftance  is  prepared  bv  expofing  lead  to  the  vapour  of 
vinegar.  To  accelerate  the  oxidizmcnt,  the  lead  is  call  in  thin 
plates,  which  are  rolled  up  fpirally.  A  number  of  thcfe  are  placed 
perpendicularly  on  a  fupport,  over  a  flat  veflcl  containing  vinegar, 
which  is  converted  into  vapour  by  a  gentle  heat,  fuch  2s  that  of 
dung.  The  plates  become  flowly  covered  with  a  white  cruft,  wluch 
is  in  due  time  removed  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  plates,  arc  again 
expofcd  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  until  they  be  entirely  corroded. 
Van  Mons  fays,  that  if  lead  allies  be  diffolved  in  dfliited"  iiiinc 
acid,  and  precipitated  by  chalk  in  impalpable  ^wder,  the  preci- 
pitate, when  wadied  and  dried,  will  be  cerufe  in  its  puTef(  flatc- 

White  oxide  of  lead  has  a  fcaly  or  foliated  texture,  li.&iq^U^ 
friable,  heavy,  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  ;md  a  fweet  taftc.  It  ij  yf 
ten  adulterated  with  earthy  fubltances,  wliicb  may  lie  dilcoxawl 
by  mixing  it  with  oil,  and  reducing  the  lead  in  a  crucible.  ,  Al" 
though  very  friable,  the  coarfer  particles  cannot  be  fepar^tcd -^l^ 
means  of  a  fieve,  becaufe  its  inter(\ices  foon  get  filled  up.  It  can 
only  be  obtained  in  the  Ifatc  ol  a  fine  powder,  by  rubbing  a  W 
of  cerufe  on  a  fieve  placed  over  a  (heet  of  paper.  It  coafifti  of 
%6  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  and  1 4  wqtcr ;  or  if  native,  84  vaA  HS. 
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In  phannacy  the  white  oxide  of  lead  is  ufed  in  die  eompofitioti 
of  ointments  and  plafters. 

Of,  prep. — Acetis  plumbiy  Ed*  Land.  Dub,  Ungt.  oxidi  plttmbi 
albij  Ed.     Fulr.  ceruflae  comp.  Lond. 

OxiDUM  Plumbi  Rob  rum.  Ed.    Minium,  Lond. 

Red  oxide  of  lead.     Red  lead. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo  troublefome  and  tedious,  that 
the  preparation  of  it  forms  a  didindi  branch  of  bufinefs.  The  makers 
melt  large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of  a  rerer- 
beratorj  furnace  built  for  this  purpofe^  and  fo  oontrired,  t&ac  the 
flame  ads  upon  a  large  furface  ot  the  metal,  which  is  contano- 
aUj  changed  by  the  means  of  iron  rakes  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the  lead  is  deftroyed  \  after  whichj 
the  oxide  is  only  now  and  then  turned. 

.The  red  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  very  heavj 
powder,  confifting  of  minute  (hining  fcales,  of  a  bright  fcariet, 
vergixig  towards  yellow » tfpecially  if  triturated.  It  is  fometimes 
adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  red  bole,  or  powdered  brick. 
Thefe  frauds  are  dete£led  by  the  inferiority  of  colour,  by  mixing 
it  with  oil,  and  fubjc£ting  it  to  the  teft  of  redudlbn ;  and  by  its 
forming  a  black  precipitate  with  tiniSlure  of  galls,  when  difiblfed 
in  nitrous  acid. 

The  red  oxide  of  lead  contains  88  lead  and  \^  oxygen.  When 
red  lead  .it  treated  with  diluted  nitrous  acid,  76  parts  are  diflbk- 
ed,  and  24  of  a  flea^brown  powder  remain  behind.  This 
powder  it  the  peroxide  of  lead,  and  contains  20  per  cent,  oxy- 
gen* '  It  is  only  foiuble  in  the  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid.    The  76 

parts  difioWed  are  yellow  oxide. 

".■•.- 

Cbcxitm  pLtTMBi  Semivitreum  Ed.  Lithargyrus,  Lend.  D$A. 

Deiail-vitfi£ed  otide  of  lead.     Litharge. 

Ii^  oxidised  \tzA  be  urged  with  a  hafty  hre,  it  mehs  into  the 
a^^eirait^  of  oil,  arid  on  cooling  concretes  into  litharge.  Great« 
eflroiiirt  ttf  the  litharge  met  with  in  the  (hops  id  produced  in  the 

Idficatton  of  filyer  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  filrer 
itieaiu  of  diis  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other 
^(tiiniftaQces,  it  prOTes  of  a  pale  cr  deep  colour;  the  firft  has 
beoi.  co^motfly  cdled  Litharge  of  filrer,  the  other.  Litharge  o£ 
fgAAl  J  "Litharge  is  a  fub-carbonate  of  tead.  It  contains  96  yeU 
fcNv^.nidey  &M  acid.    It  atfo  frequently  contains  t 

Bitfci  03^  of  adtimohy  V    / 

'TJfe  oxides  of  lead  diflblve  by  heat  in  cipreffed  dih-,  thefe  mix* 
ture^W^tiie'bafis  of  feveral  officinal  plafters  and  ointments. 
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Lead  and  its  oxides,  when  undifloived,  hate  no  confidcnblc 
cflR^ds  as  medicines.  Dlflblved  in  oik,  they  are  fuppofiul  to  be 
(when  externally  applied)  anti- inflammatory  and  deficcative. 
Combined  with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  remarkably  lb;  and 
taken  internally,  prove  powerful,  though  dangerous  (lyptics. 

Qfifrfp. — J^iiharg^.  ppt.  Ed.  Dub.  Aqua  lith*  acet.  Lofid. 
Dub.     Emplall.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.     Cerat.  faponis.  Loud.  Dub, 

POLYGALA  SENEGA.  Ed.     Seneka.  Land.  Dub. 

Diadephia  OBandria. — ^Nut.  ord.  Lotnentacctr. 

Ser.eka,  or  Rattiefnake  Root. 

Off. — Radix.     The  root. 

Semeka  is  a  perennial  plant,  wliirh  grows  wild  in  North  A«ie- 
Ttca,  particularly  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania.  This  root  isufually 
about  the  thickncfs  of  the  httle  fniger,  varioufly  bent  andconon- 
cd,  and  appears  as  if  compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  isfuppofadto 
refemble  the  tail  of  the  animal  whofe  name  it  bears ;  a  kind  of 
membranous  margin  runs  on  each  (ide  the  whole  length  of  the 
root. 

The  bark  is  the  a£live  part  of  the  root.  Its  tafte  is  at  firft  acrid, 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent.     It  has  no  fmell. 

Its  acrimony  refides  in  a  relin ;  for  it  is  entirely  extraAed  by 
alcohol ;  is  precipitated  by  water  -,  does  not  rife  in  diftillation  j  and 
is  not  dcftroyed  by  keepmg. 

Atedical  ufe.^^lt  is  an  a^ive  ftimulus,  and  increafes  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  efpecially  of  the  pulmonary  veflels.  It  has  there- 
fore been  found  ufeful  in  typhoid  inflammations  of  the  hum , 
but  it  is  apt  to  diforder  the  ftomach,  and  to  induce  diarrhoea,  fir* 
Brandreth  of  Liverpool  has  derived  great  benefit  in  feme  cafeiof 
lethargy  from  an  extra£l  of  feneka  combined  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Some  have  Hkcwife  employed  this  root  in  hydropic  cafesy  afld 
not  without  fuccefs.  There  are  examples  ot  its  occafioobg  s 
plentiful  evacution  by  (tool,  urine,  and  perfpiration  ;  and  hj  mi* 
means  removing  the  difeafe,  after  the  common  diuretics  afld  ^- 
dragogues  had  failed. 

The  Scnegaro  Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fatal  cfibflt  sf 
the  bite  of  the  rattiefnake,  by  giving  it  intemallji  and  by  app^ 
ingit  externally  to  the  wound. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  the  powder  is  30  grains  or  more. 

Externally,  it  has  been  advaotageoufly  ufed  as  a  ftiiuidili'l 
gargle  in  croup. 

Off.  /np.— -DecoA.  Ed. 
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POLYGONUM  BISTORTA.  Ed.    Bifiorta.  DtA.  LonJ.  ' 
tVi/U.  g.  785,  j^.  3.     OBandria  Itrigyma. — ^Nat.  otd.  Olerace^. 
Great  btftort,  or  fnakewced. 
Of: — ^Radix.    The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennbl,  and  grows  wild  in  moid  meadows  in 
fcreral  parts  of  Britain.  The  root  is  aboat  the  thicknefs  of  the 
little  finger,  of  a  blackiih  brown  colour  on  the  oatfide,  and  red- 
diih  within:  it  is  writhed  or  bent  Termicularljr,  whence  die  name 
of  the  pbntf  with  a  joint  at  each  bending,  and  full  of  buOij 
fibres ;  the  root  of  the  fpecies  here  mentioned  has,  for  the  moft 
part,  only  one  or  two  bendings,  others  have  three  or  more.  All 
the  parts  of  Uftort  have  a  rough  auftere  tafte,  particularly  the 
root,  which  is  one  of  the  ftron^eft  of  the  Tegetable  aftringents. 

MtSeai  uft. — It  b  employ v-d  in  haemorrh^es  and  other  fluxesy 
both  ifltemally  andeztemallyy  where  aftringency  is  the  only  indx« 
cation.  To  the  fudorific,  antipeftilentia)»  and  antifeptic  rirtues 
attributed  to  it,  it  has  no  other  claim  than  what  it  derives  from 
ill  aftringency. 

POLTFODIUM  FILIX  MAS.  £J.    Fiiix.  Lond.  Ftl'mMas. 

Da. 

Cr^i9gmma.  FUiceSn — ^Nat.  ord.  FiliceSm 
Male  fenu     Male  polypody. 
fltf^.— Radix.    The  root. 

.  Tms  fern  is  perennial,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  our 
woods.  The  root  confifts  of  many  egg-(haped  knots,  clofcly 
comprefled  together,  forming  a  crooked  mafs^  of  a  blackifli  colour, 
and  coveiqd  with  brown  fcales. 

When  &ewed»  its  tafte  is  fomewhat  mucilaginous  and  fweet, 
and  afterwards  (lightly  allringent  and  bitter.    Its  fmell  is  alfo 


JWnf  •  i)|C<— This  root  was  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the  days  of 
Diofooridet.  It  gradually  became  negleded;  but  its  ufe  was 
apia  rerived  at  difierent  times  by  Madame  Nuflfer,  Herren* 
fdiwand,  and  others,  who  frequently  fucceededin  killing  and  ex* 
pdBig  the  txnia,  both  lata  and  cucurbitina,  by  the  exhibition  of 
lecvet  Tcnedies,  of  which  the  fern-powder  was^  or  rather  was 
fvppofed  to  be,  the  principal  ingredient ;  for  there  is  much  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  a£Hve  purgatives  with  which  it  was  always 
combined,  were  really  the  remedies  which  efieAed  the  core. 

The  fame,  or  nearly  a  Gmilar  fecret,  has  been  bought  bv  difier- 
ent potentates,  and  publtfhed  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  (offering 
under  this  obftinate  difeafc* 
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The  internal  folid  part  of  the  root  only  U  to  be  powdered,  and 
the  powder  (houU  have  a  reddiih  colour;  and  as  the  dofe  and  ex- 
hibition of  the  remedy  muft  be  regulated  according  to  the  age, 
(eXf  and  conftitution  of  the  patient,  it  muft  be  given  always  un- 
der the  direAion  of  an  experienced  practitioner. 

POTENTILLA  REPTANS.    Pentaphyllum.  Lond 

WiUd.  g.  loooij^.  34*  Icofandria  Pofygamia* — Nat.  ord.  &yrfi« 

Common  cinquefoil 

O^.— Radix.    The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentiful  in  hedges,  and  by 
road  fides.  The  root  is  moderatelv  aftringent,  and  as  fuch,  is 
fometisies  given  internally  in  diarrnoeas  and  other  fluxes,  and 
employed  in  gargarifms  for  ftrengthening  the  gums,  &c.  The 
cortical  part  of  die  root  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm :  the  internal  part  b  confiderably  weaker,  and 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  the  dofe  to  produce  the  iame 
ctket. 

PRUNUS. 

Jfi/U.  g.  982.  Icofandria  Moncgynia. — Nat.  ord.  Pomaces, 

Sp.  29.  Prunus  Domestic  a.  Ed.  Lond.  Dttt. 

Plumb  tree. 

Q^^— Fmaus,  Pmnum  Gallicum  diAus.  The  dried  fruit,  call- 
ed French  prunes. 

Tnrs  tree  is  found  wild  in  hedges  in  England,  but  has  proba- 
bly originated  from  the  ftones  of  die  cultivated  kmds  L^g  dropt 
there  by  accident.  Great  quantities  of  the  dried  fruit  arc  im- 
ported from  the  continent,  of  which  the  French  are  reckoned 
the  beft. 

Medical  ufe. — ^They  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  (aeehar- 
ine  matter,  and  their  medical  efie£ls  are,  to  abate  heat,  and 
gendy  loofen  the  belly,  which  they  perform  by  lubricating  the 
paiTages,  and  fofteniog  the  excrement.  They  are  of  conGc^rable 
fervice  in  coftivenefs,  accompanied  with  heat  or  irritation,  which 
the  more  ftimulaung  cathartics  would  tend  to  aggravate :  where 
prunes  are  not  of  themfelves  fuiEcient,  their  zCtvon  may  be  pro- 
moted  by  joining  with  the^i  a  little  rhubarb  or  the  like  \  to  w&h 
may  be  added  fome  carminative  ingredient,  to  prevent  thdr  oc« 
cafioning  flatulency. 

Off.  prip.mJSlztX*  fennse,  Ed.  Lond.  D»h. 
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Sp*  31-  Feuxus  SpiiiOSA.    Prunusfylvcft^.  I^md. 

Cf -rrFjruQ.ua*    Th^  fruin  '       !  ..  r  --  / 

TuA  floe  aUb  grows  wild  in  Brltj^in*  The  friut  has  a  Y^rjr 
afthngent  fourifli  ulle.  I(  contains  inalic  acid.  The  ipfplflatc^ 
juice  of  the  uxiripe  fruit  is  very  ailrin^enti  and  is  called*  Acacia 
Germamca.  An  infafion  of  a  handful  of  the  flowers  is  a  fafc 
and  eafy  purj^e*  The  ppwdered  bark  will  fometimes  care  ag^ues* 
Off.  prep. — Conferva,  Z;;;J. 

PTEROCARPUS. 

Diade^ia  DHandria.'^Vldi.  ord.  PapUisnaces. 

Sp.  PtirogarpusSantalinus.  £d.  Santalum  ruhruih.  Loi9d. 
Dmb. 

Red  launders.    . 
.  Q^.-— Lignum.    The  wood. 

Ihib  tree  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  acquires  a  very  large 
fize.  The  wood  is  brought  in  large  billets,  of  a  conipa£l  texture^ 
a  dull  red,  almoft  blackiih  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  deep 
brighter  red  within.  It  has  no  manifeft  fmell,  and  little  or  no 
talle.  It  communicates  a  deep  red  to  alcohol,  but  gives  no 
tinge  to  aqueous  liquors :  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  refmi  extraded 
by  means  of  fpirit,  tinges  a  large  one  ot  freih  fpirit,  of  an  ele- 
gant  blood  red.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains  210  alcoholic, 
and  afterwards  20  of  watery  extract;  and  inverfely,  126  tough 
waterv  extraft,  and  1 20,  alcoholic.  According  to  the  fame  che- 
mift,  It  gives  out  its  colouring  matter  to  volatile  oil  of  lavendcft 
but  not  to  volatile  oil  of  turpentine.  Is  this  difference  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  camphor  contained  in  the  former  ? 

Off*  prep. — ^Tin£l.  lav.  comp.  Ed,  Lond*  Dub. 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  Draco.  Ed.     Sanguis  draconu*  Lmd. 

Dragons  blood. 

Off — Refina.    The  refin. 

'1  HIS  is  alfo  a  very  large  tree.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Ame* 
rica,  and  the  refin  which  exudes  from  incifions  made  in  its  barfc 
ufed  to  be  frequently  fent  from  Carthagena  to  Spain.  It  is  how* 
ever  doubtful  if  the  dragons  blood  of  the  (hops  be  produced  from 
this  tree,  as  many  others  furni(h  a  fimilar  refin,  as  the  dracaena 
dracoy  dalbergia  monetaria|  and  efpeciallv  the  calamus  draco^ 
wliich  probably  furnifhcs  all  that  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.^ 

The  beit  dragons  blood  is  not  in  cakes,  but  is  brought  in  fmall 
maiTes,  of  tlie  fize  of  a  nutmeg,  wr^pt  up  in  the  dried  leaves  of 

X  2 
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fonie  kind  of  reed,  breaks  fmooth,  free  from  any  tifible  iinpuri« 
ties,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  which  changes,  upon  being  powdered, 
into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon.  This  drug,  in  fubftance,  has  no 
fenfible  fmell  or  tafte ;  when  diflblved,  it  difcovers  fome  dcfsree 
of  warmth  and  pungency.  It  is  fufible  and  inflammable,  and  to- 
tally folul>le  in  alcohol,  tinging  a  large  quantity  of  the  menftruum 
of  a  deep-red  colour.  It  is  likewife  foluble  in  expreflcd  oils,  and 
gives  them  a  red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than  that  conmiunicated  by 
anchufa.  It  is  not  a£ied  upon  by  water,  but  precipitated  by  it 
from  its  alcoholic  folution.  I  find  that  it  is  foluble  in  nitrous  acid 
and  alkalies,  and- that  it  neither  prccipiutes  gelatin,  nor  affe£ls 
the  colour  of  the  falts  of  iron.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  a  pore 
refin  without  any  aftringency.  I  have  been  more  particular  in 
proving  that  this  refin  is  not  aftringent,  beoaufe  both  Mr,  Mur- 
ray and  Dr.  Thomfon  have  adopted  Mr.  Proud's  account  of  it. 
But  the  fubftance  examined  by  Mr.  Prouft  could  not  be  the  refin 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Dragons  blood,  as  it  was 
as  foluble  in  water  as  in  alcohol.  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  firft  de- 
fcribed  kino,  received  it  as  the  fined  dragons  blood.  Mr*  Prouft 
muft  have  been  mifled  by  fome  fimilar  mifinformation,  as  the 
chara£lers  of  his  fang  dracon  correfpond  with  thofe  of  kino. 
Off.  frip. — £mp.  thuris  comp. 

PUNICA  GRANATUM.  Ed.     Granatum.  LonJ.  Dub. 

Wilid,  g.  i}9o,f^.  I.  Icofandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Pama* 
eea. 

Pomei^ranate. 

Off. — Fru£tu3  cortex,  flos  plenum,  vulgo  Balauftiom*  The 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit.     The  double  flowers,  called  Balauftine. 

The  pomegranate  is  a  low  tree,  or  rather  (hrub,  growing  wild 
in  Italy  and  othep  countries  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  feme- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens ;  but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to  perfe&ion.  This  fruit  has  the  ge- 
neral qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fummer  fruits,  allaying  heat, 
quenching  third,  and  gently  loofening  the  belly*  The  rind  is  a 
ftrong  aftringent,  ftriking  a  permanent  blue  wtui  fulphateof  iron, 
and  as  fuch  is  occaGonally  made  ufe  of.  The  flowers  are  of  an 
elegant  red  colour,  in  appearance  refembling  a  dried  red  rofe. 
Their  tafte  is  bitterifh  and  aftringent.  They  are  recommended 
in  diarrhceas,  dyfentcries,  and  other  cafes  where  aftringent  me* 
dicines  are  proper. 

PYRUS  CYDONIA.     Cydonia  Malus.  Lond. 

Wilid.  g*  992^^.  i7»  Icqfandria  Ptntagpua^m^gU^H^  P&mB^ 
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The  qoince. 
^.— Frufbis,  ejufque  femen.    The  fruit  and  feeds. 

Tu£  quince  is  originally  a  native  of  Crete^  but  ripens  its  fruit 
perfedUy  in  England. 

Quinces  have  a  very  audere  acid  tafte :  taken  in  fmall  quantity, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  reftrain  vomiting  and  alvine  fluxes ;  and 
more  liberally,  to  loofen  the  belly.  The  feeds  abound  with  a 
mucilaginous  fubftance,  of  no  particular  tafte,  which  they  readily 
impart  to  watery  liquors  \  an  ounce  will  render  three  pints  of 
water  thick  and  ropy  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  They  will  not, 
however,  fupply  the  place  of  gum-arabic,  becaufe  their  mucilage 
fpoik  very  quickly,  and  is  precipiuted  by  acids. 

Q^/i^.«*Mucilago,  Lindm 

QUASSA. 

Willd.  g.  849.    Decandria  Monogynia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Gruinales. 

Sp.  2.  Quassia  SiMARUBAt  Ed.     Simarouba.  Lond.  Dubm 

Mountain  or  bitter  damfon. 

C^.— Cortex.    ITie  bark. 

1  HIS  tree  grows  in  Guiana  and  in  Jamaica.  The  fimarouba 
of  the  (bops  b  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree,  and  not  of  the 
quafiia  amara,  as  ftated  by  the  Dublin  college.  It  is  brought  to 
us  in  pieces  fome  feet  long,  and  fome  inches  broad,  folded  lengths 
wi(e.  It  is  light,  fibrous,  very  tough ;  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the 
infide ;  darker  coloured,  rough,  fcaly,  and  war  ted  on  the  outfidei 
has  little  fmell,  and  a  bitter,  not  difagreeable,  tafte.  It  gives  out 
its  bittemefs  both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Mid*  ufe, — It  has  been  much  celebrated  in  obftinate  diarrhoea,, 
dyfentery,  anorexia,  indjgeftion,lienteria,  and  intermittent  fevers* 

It  is  given  in  powder,  in  dofes  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  whole 
drachm  \  but  it  is  too  bulky,  and  verj  difficultly  pulverizable.  It 
b  beft  exhibited  in  decoAion.  Two  drachms  of  the  bark  may  be 
boiled  in  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  the  decodion  drunk 
in  copfttls  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

3.  Quassia  Excelsa.  Ed.     Raffia.  Lond. 
iuailia. 

-Lignum,  cortex,  radix.    The  wood,  bark,  and  root.         ^ 
':  his  tree  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Caribaean  iflands* 
The  quaflia  of  the  (hops  is  the  wood  of  its  root,  and  not  of  the 
qualfia  aroara,  which  is  a  very  rare  tree,  but  furpafles  all  others 
in  bitternefs. 

This  root  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm :  its  wood  is 
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«^itifli,  becoming  ydlowKh  by  expofure  to  the  ;iir.  It  has  a.  thin, 
grey,  fifluredi  brif tie  bark,  which'  is  deeme J,  in  Surinam,  knorc 
powerful  than  the  wOo^.  Quaflia  has  no  fenfible  odout,  but  is 
pne  of  the  moil  intenfe,  durablei  pure  bitters  known.  ttsinfuCon, 
decc^£Bon,  and  tindure  are  almoft  equallybitter  and  yellbwifli, 
and  are  not  blackened  by  chalybeates.  Tlie  properties  of  die 
extrad  of  quaflia  have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Thomfon,  under  tfic 
title  Of  the  bitter  principle, 

Hiidkal  1^.— It  is  a  very  pure  and  (imple  bitter,  and  may  be 
given  in  all  cafes  where  bitters  are  proper.  It  has  been  exhibit- 
ed in  intermittent  and  bilious  feversi  in  flomachic  complaints,  in 
lienteria,  in  cachexy,  dropDes,  leucorrhoeai  and  gout.  It  is  itiuch 
ufed  in  this  country  to  give  the  bitternefs  to  malt  liquors,  though 
it  fubjedls  thofe  brewers  who  employ  it  to  a  very  heavy  penalty. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  reduced  to  a  fufiiciently  fine  powder  to  be 
given  in  fubllance,  and  is  therefore  generally  given  iu  the  form 
of  infufion,  deco£lion,  or  eztraci. 

QUERCUS. 

Monoecia  Polyandria, — Nat.  ord.  Anuntacta* 

Sp.  QuERCUS  ROBUR.  Ed.     ^tenus.  Lond.  Dub. 

Oak. 

Q^.— Cortex.     The  bark. 

The  oak  grows  wild  in  Britain.  The  fuperlor  excellence  of 
its  wood  for  fhip-bt^Iding  has  rendered  its  cultivation  aa  obje£l 
of  national  concern.  Its  faw-duft  is  an  ufeful  dye-ftuff,  and  its 
bark  is  the  principle  article  ufed  in  tanning. 

Med,  ufe. — ^The  bark  is  a  ftrong  aftringent,  and  is  recommend- 
ed  in  haemorrha^ies,  alvine  flifxes,  and  other  pretematunl  or 
inmioderate  fecretions.  In  thcfe  it  is  fometimes  attended  witli 
good  efieAs.  But  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of  being  employed 
as  a  fubftitute,  in  every  inftance,  for  Peruvian  bark,  as  fome  have 
aflcrted ;  and  indeed  it  is  fo  difficultly  reduced  to  a  fufficiently 
fine  powder,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  given  internally  in  fubttance. 

Of.  /r^.— Extraa.  Dub. 

Sp.  QuERcus  CerRIS,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Oriental  oak. 

Qffl — Cyniphis  nidus,  Galla  iiStixs*  The  neft  of  the  cynips 
quercifolii,  called  Gall  nuts. 

This  fpecies  of  oak  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  wanner 
countries  of  Europe. 

Xhe  cynips  quercifolii,  a  hymenopterous  i^feAi  depoCcs  its 
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eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of  the  tree.  Around  each 
pun£lure  an  e^crefcence  is  prefently  formed^  within  which  the 
egg  is  hatched^  and  the  infe^  pafles  through  all  the  ftages  of  its 
metamorphofis^  until  it  becomes  a  perfe£l  infc£l,  when  it  eats  its 
waj  out  of  its  prifon.  Thefe  excrefcences  are  called  gallsy  or 
gw  nuts.  They  are  of  different  fizes,  fmooth  or  knotty  on  the 
lurface^  of  a  whitilhi  reddiih^  or  blackifh  colour,  and  generally 
penetrated  with  a  fmall  hole.  Internally  they  conflft  of  a  fpongy, 
but  hard,  more  or  lefs  brown  fubftance,  and  they  have  a  very 
rough  aftringent  tafte.  Good  galls  are  of  a  blackiin-grey»  or  yeU 
low  colour^  heavy,  and  tuberculated  on  the  furface.  They  are 
the  mod  powerful  aftringents  we  poflefs ;  and,  (ince  the  difco* 
very  of  the  tanning  principle  by  Mr.  Seguin,  have  very  much  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  chemifts.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains 
of  coarfely  powdered  galls  840  watery  extradi,  and  afterwards 
only  4  alcoholic )  and  inverfely,  760  alcoholic,  and  80  watery.  But 
the  moft  accurate  analyGs  is  that  of  Mr.  Davy,  who  found  that 
500  grains  of  good  Aleppo  galls  gave,  by  lixiviating  them  until 
their  foiuble  matters  were  taken  up,  and  evaporating  the  foiution 
llowly,  185  grains  of  foUd  matter,  which,  when  examined  by  ana* 
iyfis,  appeared  to  confift  of. 

Tannin,                 -               -               -  130 
Mucilage,  and  matter  rendered  infoluble  by 

evaporation,                -                -            -  X2 

Gallic  acid,  and  a  little  extractive  matter,  3 1 

Remahider  calcareous  earth  and  faline  matter,  12 

From  mj  experiments,  I  am  difpofed  to  think  that  Mr.  Davy 
has  under*rated  the  tannin  of  nut-galls  ;  for  by  fimple  repeated  in- 
fuiions  in  hot  water,  the  reCduum  of  500  grains  in  one  experi- 
ment amounted  only  to  158,  and  in  another  only  to  136.  The 
Siantity  of  tannin  eftimatcd  in  Mr.  Davy's  way  amounted,  in 
e  firft  to  121  grainsi  and  in  the  fecond  to  256.  The  great  dif- 
fercnce  in  thefe  refults  from  Mr.  Davy's  muft  be  entirely  afcrib- 
ed  to  fome  diflferences  in  the  edlls  themfelves,  or  in  the  mode  of 
operatiun.  A  faturated  decouion  of  galls,  in  cooling,  depofits  a 
copious  pale  yellow  precipitate,  which  feems  to  be  purer  tannin 
than  can  be  eot  by  any  other  procefis. 

Medical  uje^ — An  infufion  or  deco^iion  of  galk  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage  as  an  adrincnt  gargle ;  and  an  ointment  of  one 
part  of  finely  powdered  galls  to  eight  of  any  Ample  ointment  is 
a^^plicd  with  luocefs  in  hemorrhoidal  aSedtions. 
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RESIN  A  PINI.  Ed.  Rcfina  ex  writs  pinis  oko  volatile  pri^Mlim. 
Re/ifmJlava.Lofut  Dub. 

Yellow  rolin.     Baked  turpentine. 

The  proper  turpentines  contain  a  large  proportion  of  volatile 
oily  which  18  often  feparated  from  them  by  dillillation. 

The  refiduum  of  the  diftilbtion  gets  different  names,  record* 
ing  to  fome  peculiarities  in  its  treatment.  When  the  difliUjtion 
is  performed  without  addition,  and  continued  until  the  whole  ef- 
fential  oil  be  driven  off",  and  there  appear  fome  traces  of  empj- 
reuma,  the  refiduum  is  Fidlers  rofin,  or  Colophony  ;  but  if,  wliile 
the  mafs  is  ftiil  fluid,  a  quantity  of  water  be  added,  and  tho- 
roughly blended  with  the  refm  by  long  and  conftant  agitation,  it 
is  then  called  Yellow  rofin. 

At  Qucensferry,  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  conCderable 
turpentine  wofk.  The  turpentine  ufed  comes  from  America. 
The  under  part  of  the  cake  of  the  refiduum  ef  the  diftiDation  re- 
fembles  fidlers  rofin,  the  adion  of  the  fire  having  entirely  expell- 
ed the  water  and  volatile  oil,  and  rendered  it  (lightly  empyretH 
matic  and  tranfparent,  while  the  upper  part,  from  retaining  fome 
water,  is  opaque  and  yellow. 

Off,  prep, — Ungt.  refinos,  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Emplaft.  fimp.  Ed. 
Emp.  cerx,  Lond.  Dub.  £mp.  picis  Burgund.  Land.  Dub.  Ungt. 
inf.  mel  vefic.  Ed.  Enip.  mel  vefic.  Ed.  Emp.  refinos.  Mi. 
Emp.  lith.  cum  refina.  Lend.  Emp*  hydrarg.  Ed.  Emp.  oxidi 
ferri  rubri,  Ed. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS.  Ed.  Spina  Cervina.  Land. 

Willd.  g- 40^9  Jp.  I.  Pentandria  Motiogynia. — Nat.  ord*  Dw» 
tnofa. 

Purging  buckthorn. 

Off.  — Baccarum  fuccus.    The  berry.  The  juice  of  the  berrieSi 

This  tree,  or  bufli,  is  common  in  hedges :  it  flowers  in  JunCy 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September  or  the  beginning  of  O£)boba. 
In  our  markets,  the  fruit  of  fome  otiier  trees,  as  the  blackberry 
bearing  alder,  and  the  dogberry  tree,  have  of  late  been  frequent* 
ly  mixed  with,  or  fubftitutcd  for,  thofe  of  buckthorn.  Thisabufe 
may  be  difcovered  by  opening  the  berries ;  thofe  of  buckthon 
have  almoft  always  four  feeds,  the  berries  of  the  aMcr'two^  and 
thofe  of  the  dogberry  only  one.  Buckthorn  berries,  bruiibd  on 
white  paper,  (tain  it  of  a  green  colour,  which  the  others  dO  not 
Thofe  who  fell  the  juice  to  the  apothecaries,  are  faid  to  mix  k 
with  a  large  proportion  of  water-  .  : 

Medical  ufe* — ^Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint  difagreeaUe  fnidlt 
JsA  a  naufeous  bitter  ttilc.    They  have  long  been  in  confidcrable 
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efteem  as  cathartics :  and  celebrated  in  dropfies,  rheumatirmsy 
and  even  in  the  gout :  though  in  thefe  cafes  they  have  no  ad« 
▼anage  above  other  purgatives,  but  arc  more  oflfenuve,  and  oper- 
ate more  feverelj^  than  many  which  the  (hops  are  fumifhed  with. 
They  gaia^l|f  occafion  gripes,  fickners^drj  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  leave  a  thurfi  oflong  duration.  The  dofe  is  about  twenty  of  • 
tlitf  ficfl)  berries  in.fi^ftance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this  number  in 
decoAion ;  afi  ounce  of  the  exprcfled  juice,  or  a  drachm  of  t)ie 
dried  berries. 

Qf.prip^ — !^.  rharani  cathart.  Ed.  Land. 

RHEUM  PALMATUM.    Ed.    Rbabarbarum.  tmd.  Dub. 
WlUH.g.  808, jj>.  5.  Enneandria  Monogjma.-^H^UoxA.  Olera' 

Falmated  rhubarb. 

^  --Radix.    The  root. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Chinai  and  endures  the 
colds  of  oar  climate. 

But  it  U  not  afcertained  that  the  Chinefe  or  Ruflian  rhubarb  is 
the  dried  h)ot  of  this  plant.  Pallas  think-  that  it  is  obtained  in- 
difcriminately  from  the  rheum  undulatumi  palmatumiandcom- 
paAum,  more  efpecially  from  the  firft  \  while  Mr.  Sicvers,  an 
apothecarv  who  was  fent  by  Catharine  II,  on  purpofe  to  obtain 
the  true  rhubarb  plant,  and  travelled  for  feverai  years  in  the  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  that  whence  the  rhubarb  is  brought,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  botanical  charaAers  of  the  phint  which  fumiihes 
it  are  (till  unknown,  excepting  that  it  is  faid  not  to  grow  to  a 
great  fize,  and  to  have  round  leaves,  which  are  toothed  on  the 
edges  widi  almoft  fpinous  points. 

All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  brought  from  the  Cliinefe  town 
Sini,  or  Selim,  by  the  Bucharians.  It  grows  on  the  neighbouring 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  which  (hetches  to  the  lake  Koko-Nor, 
between  35*  and  40^*  north  latitude.  It  is  dug  up  by  the  poor 
peafaota,  deaacd  ftrom  the  earth,  cut  in  pieces,  Itrung  with  the 
bark  od  firings,  and  expofed  tk>  dry  under  cover  in  the  (hade  for 
a  whole-  year,  before  it  is  again  cleaned  and  prepared  for  export- 
ation. 

Then  b  a  diftinftion  made  in  commerce  between  the  RuiEan 
and  Chinefe  ilinbaifb,  ahhoogh  they  both  come  from  the  fame 


The  RufiBan  is  dearer,  and  always  good,  as  Tery  great  attention 
is  pokl  both  in  parchafing  and  tranfporting  it,  by  order  of  the  go- 
Temment.  In  Kiachta,  on  the  Ruffian  frontier,  it  is  received  from 
the  Bodharians  bv  H  Ruffian  apothecary,  who  examines  it.  The 
bad  » immodialdy  bura^  and  the  good  ti  freed  from  its^  barb 
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woodjr  parts,  and  every  impurity,  in  the  moft  careful  manner.  It 
IS  then  fenc  to  Mofcow  and  to  Peteriburgh^  where  it  is  again  ex- 
amined. 

It  is  ccmmoHly  in  round  pieces,  of  a  reddifti  or  whitifli  veUow 
colour,  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  is  often  perforated 
with  fo  large  a  hole,  that  many  pieces  have  the  appearance  of  a 
bark. 

The  Chinefe  or  £a(UIndian  rhubarb  is  brought  by  fea  frofli 
Canton.  It  is  heayier,  harder,  and  more  compact,  than  the  othtf ; 
feldom  perforated  with  holes,  and  either  in  long  pieces*  or  with 
two  flat  fides,  as  if  they  had  been  compreiTcd.  Dr.  Lewis  thinks 
that  this  is  lefs  aromatic,  but  ftronger,  than  the  Turkey ;  and  that 
it  has  required  le(s  care  in  drying  from  having  been  lifted  wbcB 
the  root  was  lefs  watery. 

The  general  characters  of  good  rhubarb  are,  its  haring  a  whit* 
i(h  or  clear  yellow  colour,  being  dry,  folid,  and  compaA*  moder- 
ately heavy ;  brittle ;  when  recently  broken  appearing  marked 
with  yellow  orreddifli  veins,  mixed  with  white ;  being  cafilypul- 
▼erizable ;  forming  a  powder  of  a  fine  bright  yellow,  having  the 
peculiar,  naufeous,  aromatic  fmell  of  rhubarb,  and  a  fab-acrid, 
bitterifh,   fomewhat  aftringent  tafte,  and  when  chewed  feeling 
gritty  under  the  teeth,  fpeedily  colouring  the  faliva*  and  not  ap- 
pearing very  mucilaginous.  The  fize  and  form  of  the  pieces  are 
of  little  confequence ;  only  we  muit  break  the  large  ones,   to  itt 
that  they  are  not  decayed  or  rotten  within ;  and  we  muft  alfoob- 
ienre  that  they  are  not  mufty  or  worm-eaten.    This  is  the  more 
neceiTary,  as  damaged  pieces  are   frequently  fo  artfully  dreded 
up,  and  coloured  with  powdered  rhubarb,  as  to  impofe  on  the 
buyer. 

The  principal  conftituent  of  rhubarb  is  extra£live  matter,  fo- 
luble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  By  gentle  dccoAion,  it  tofes 
above  one  half  its  weight.  Rhubarb  alfo  contains  fome  volatik 
odorous  matter,  on  which  its  peculiar  naufeous  fmell,  and  ia 
aQivity  as  a  purge,  depend  \  for  when  diflipated^  either  by  age  or 
any  preparation  to  which  the  rhubarb  has  been  fubJeAcd,  the 
powers  of  the  medicine  are  alnioll  deftro^ed.  It  aub  cqoUiai 
fome  tannin,  and  about  one  fixth  of  its  weight  of  oxalate  of  fioN* 
Neumann  got  from  480  grains  180  of  alcdx)lic,  and  afterwtfb 
170  watery  extract;  and  inverfely,  350  watery  and  oidy  5  of  al* 
coholic  extract. 

Mtdicalufe, — Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  which  operales  with- 
out violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  fafcty  even  to 
pregnant  women,  and  to  children.  In  tome  people,  however,  it 
occafious  fevere  griping.  Bcfides  its  purgative  quality^  it  it  cele- 
brated as  an  aftringent|  by  which  it  ftr^ig^hcas  Ac  tooe  A  tk 
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ftomach  tnd  inteftinesi  and  proves  ufeful  in  diarrhoea  anl  difm 
orders  proceeding  from  laiitjr* 
Rhubarb  is  exhibited, 

1,  In  fubftancc,  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a  purgative  in  this  form  than  in  any  other.  The 
dofe  for  an  adult  is  about  a  fcruple  or  upwards.  On  account  of 
iU great  bulk,  it  is  fomctimes  unpleafant  to  take  a  fudicient  dofe; 
its  laxative  efieds  are  therefore  often  increafed  by  the  addition  of 
neutral  falts  or  other  more  aAive  purgatives*  In  fmaller  dofes  it 
often  proves  an  excellent  ftomachic* 

2.  In  infufion.  Rhubarb  yields  more  of  its  purgative  property 
to  water  than  to  alcohol.  The  infufion  is,  however,  conGderaUy 
weaker  than  the  powder,  and  requires  double  the  dofe  to  produce 
the  fame  effe£l.  It  is  well  adapted  for  children,  but  muft  be  al- 
ways fre(h  prepared. 

3*  In  tincture;  On  account  of  the  ilimulating  nature  of  the 
mcnftruttm,  this  preparation  frequently  cannot  be  exhibited  in 
Qofet  large  enough  to  operate  as  a  purg;itive.  Its  principal  ufe  is 
as  a  tonic  and  ftomachic. 

The  virtues  of  rhubarb  are  deftroyed  by  roafting,  boiling,  and  ia 
{bmung  the  extrad. 

Off.prtp. — Inf.  Ed.  Vin.  Ed»  Lond,  Tinft.  Ed*  Lond.  Tinft. 
comp.  L&nd.  Tind.  cum  aloe,  AW.  Tiu£t.  cum  gentian,  £i.  Pil. 
oonip.  Ed» 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHUM.  Ed. 

Wiild.  g,  867,  fp,  7.  Dccandria  Alcfiogynia. — Nat.  ord,  &'- 
ccrnrs* 

Yellow-flowered  rhododendron. 

Of. — ^Folia.     The  leaves. 

This  fmall  (hrub  grows  in  the  coldcfl  Htuations,  and  higheft 
parts  of  the  fnow-covered  mountains  in  E.til  Sibena,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  Dauria.  The  leaves  arc  oblong,  rigid,  reflected  at  the 
edges,  rough  on  the  upper  furfacc,  fm<x)rh,  and  paler  on  thelo^er. 
IVhen  dried,  they  have  no  fmell,  but  a  rougii,  aftringent,  and 
bitterilh  tafte.  Tney  alfo  contain  a  ftimulant  narcotic  principle ; 
for  they  increafe  the  heat  of  the  body,  excite  ttiirll,  and  produce 
^uphorefis,  or  an  increafed  difcharge  of  the  other  fecretions  or 
excretions  *,  and  in  a  larger  dofe,  inebriation  and  delirium. 

Medical  uje. — In  decoiSion,  it  is  ufed  in  Siberia  in  rheumntifm 
and  gout.  About  two  drachms  of  the  dried  (hrub  arc  infufed  in 
an  earthen  pot^  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night,  and  the  infufion  taken  .in  the 
morning.  Be  fides  its  other  effcds,  it  is  faid  to  produce  a  fenf;.- 
lion  of  prickling  or  creeping  in  the  pained  parts  \  but  in  a  few 
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Sp.  8.  RiBES  Nigrum.    Lond.  Dub. 

Black  currant. 

Of.— Fruaus.     The  fruit. 

This  is  alfo  a  native  (hrub,  which  is  likewife  frequently  culti- 
rated  for  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  former  variety,  and  indeed 
is  preferred  to  it  for  medical  ufe. 

Of.pref.'^Yt.  fucci  frudus  rib.  nig.   Land.    Succus  fpiflat. 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS.    Ed.  Lmd.  Dub. 

Jtonacia  Monadelpbia. — Nat.  ord.  Trtccoc£. 

Palma  Chrifti. 

0|^^-Semen»  et  ejus  oleum  fixum.  The  feeds^  and  the  fixed 
«I  obtained  from  them.    Caftor  oil* 

Thu  plant  grows  in  both  Indies,  Africa,  and  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  of  fpeedy  growth,  and  in  one  year  arrives  at  its  full 
hogbt,  which  feldom  exceeds  twenty  feet.  The  capfules  are 
prickly  and  triangular,  and  contain^  under  a  thin,  dry,  grey,  and 
bhck»marfaicd  hulk,  a  white  oily  kernel.  The  Ikin  is  extrem-  ly 
acrid  \  and  one  or  two  of  the  feeds  fwallowed  entire  operate  as 
a  draftic  purgative  or  emetic. 

Tlic  kernels  yield  almoft  a  fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  a 
Uand  fixed  oil,  commonly  called  Caftor  oil.  It  is  obuined  from 
tbem  cither  byexpreflion  or  by  deco£lion  with  water.  The  former 
method  it  pra£iifed  in  Europe,  the  latter  in  Jamaica.  To  increafe 
die  produa,  it  is  common  to  parch  the  feeds  over  the  fire,  before 
the  oil  is  extraAed  from  them  *,  but  the  oil  thus  obtained  is  infe- 
rior to  that  prepared  by  cold  expreflion  or  fimple  decoAion,  and 
is  apt  to  become  rancid. 

Off.  /f)^.— Oleum  fixum.  Land* 

Genuine  caftor  oil  is  thick  and  vifcid,  of  a  whitifb  colour,  in* 
Cpid  or  fweetifh  to  the  tafte,  and  without  fmell. 

Idtdkal  ufe* — As  a  medicine,  it  is  a  gentle  and  ufeful  purga- 
tive :  it  in  general  produces  it»  effe£ls  without  griping,  and  may 
be  given  with  fafety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper,  as  in 
colic,  cakulus,  gononhea,  &c. :  lome  likewife  ufe  it  as  a  purga- 
tive in  worm  cafes.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  commonly  an- 
fwers  with  an  adult,  and  a  drachm  or  two  with  an  infant. 

The  averfion  to  fwallowins;  oil  is  generally  fo  great,  that  dif- 
feient  modes  of  taking  it  have  been  propoled.  Some  prefer 
taking  it  fwimming  on  a  glafs  of  water,  or  peppermint  witer, 
or  in  the  form  of  emulCoDy  with  mucilage^  or  with  the  addi* 
tion  of  a  IKtle  rum. 
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ROSA. 

Willd.  g.  997.  Icofandria  f^olygyma. — Nat.  ord.  Senticojim 

Sp.  i($.  Rosa  Gallica.  Ed*    Rofa  rubra.  Lond.  Dub* 

Red  rofc. 

O^— Pctala.    The  petals. 

This  has  not  the  fragrance  of  the  fucceeding  fpecies'}  but. the 
beautiful  colour  of  its  petals,  and  their  pleafant  aftringency  hare 
rendered  them  officinal.     It  mu(l>  however,  be  remarked  that' 
their  odour  is  increafed  by  dryitig,  while  that  of  the  damafk  rofe 
is  almoft  deftroyed. 

Off,  prep, — Syr.  rofae  Gallicae,  Ed.  Mel.  rofa!,  Ltind.  Dub* 
InTuf.  Ed,  Lend.  Dub.     Conferva,  Ed.  Lsnd.  Dub. 

'  Sp.  17.  Rosa  Damascena.  Lond.  Dub.    Roja  ctfitifolia.  Ed. 

Damn(k  rofc. 

Off. — Pctahi.     The  petals. 

The  native  country  of  this  (hrub  is  unknown,  but  the  delig^* 
ful  fragrance  of  its  flowers  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  offlM- 
ment  of  every  garden.  In  the  former  editions  of  Linn^«0»  the 
damaik  rofe  was  confidercd  as  a  variety  only  of  the  rbfa  ceiitl* 
folia  ;  but  Aiton,  Du  Roy,  and  Willdenow  have  arranged  it« 
ciiilind  fpecies.  It  is,  h.owcver,  highly  probable,  that  the  peiils 
of  ail  the  varieties  of  the  rofa  centiioKay  or  Dutch  hnndiciA^ 
leaved  rofe,  Willdcnow's  15th  fpecies,  are  employed  incKfciv 
minately  with  thofe  of  the  real  damaik  rofe  in  the  diitilbtioucf 
rofe  water. 

Off.prfp. — Syr.  rofaj  centifolix,  Ed.  Lond.  Aq.  diftU.  Ei- 
Lond.  Dub. 

I 

Sp.  31.  Rosa  Canika.  Ed.     Cyrtp/hatus.  Lond. 

Dog  rofc. 

Off, — Fruclus  recens.     The  fruit  called  Hips. 

1  HIS  (lirub  is  found  in  hedges  throughout  Britain.  The  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  bcfidcs  laccharLne  ma*|cr,  contains  citric  acid,  vfaith 
gives  it  an  acid  taftc.  The  feeds,  and  (liii*  hair  with  wbkh  tfaey 
are  funoundcd,  mufl  be  carefully  removed  from  tlic  pulp  bcfsfc 
it  can  be  ufcd. 
■   ^Jf*  /''^."f-Confcrva,  Ed.  Lond. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.    Ros  tnarinus.  LckI 

Rofmnrinus.  Dub. 

IVUld,  g.  6ijfp.  I.  Diandiia  Jil onogynia.-'^ilzt.  oxd^  Fer::,^ 
iaia. 

Rofcmary. 


/ 

I 
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Qj^ — Summitas  florens.    The  herb  and  flowers. 

Rosemary  is  a  (hrubby  perennial,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
footh  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a  fra« 
nrant  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte,  approaching  to 
dbofe  of  layendar :  the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  ilrongeft ;  next 
x>  thefe  the  cup  of  the  flower ;  the  flowers  themfelves  are  con- 
iderablv  the  weakeft,  but  mod  pleafant. 

Medical  ufe.'^lis  virtues  depend  entirelj  on  its  cflentlal  oil, 
vUch  fecms  to  be  combined  with  camphor,  not  only  from  its  pe- 
:ii)tar  tafle,  but  from  its  pofleflTing  chemical  properties,  which  de* 
pend  on  the  prefence  of  camphor ;  and  from  its  depofiting  cryftals 
^f  camphor  when  long  kept. 

Q^/rif/.— 01.  vol.  Ed*  Load.  Bub.     Spirituj|f  "&/.  Lond. 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM.  Ed.    Rubia.  Lond.  Dub. 
WilU.g*  187,^.  1.  Tetraadria  Monogynuu — Nat.  Ord.  Stel- 


Madder. 

ar.~Radiz.    The  root 
▲9DUL  it  perennial,  and  growa  wild  in  foaic  parts  of  Bri« 
tain,  but  the  dyers  ace  principlly  fupplied  wi(h  it  from  Zealand, 
whm  it  is  cultivated  m  brge  quantities.      * 

The  mots  confift  of  articulated  fibres,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
(|«ilk  which  are  red  throughout,  have  a  weak  fmell,  and  m  bitter- 
im  jAnDgeDt  tafte<.  For  the  ufe  of  the  dyers,  they  arc  firft  peel* 
ed  and  dried,  then  bruifed  and  packed  in  barrels.  Madder  pof- 
Idles  the  remarkable  property  of  tinging  the  urine,  milk,  and 
bones,  of  animals  which  are  fed  with  it,  of  a  ttd  colour. 

Med.  ufe.^'It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  the  atrophy  of  children^ 
and  fomc  believe  in  its  reputed  powers  as  an  emmenagogue. 

It  is  given  in  fnbftance  in  dofes  of  half  a  drachm,  feveral  times 
if-dajf  or  in  decodion. 

RUBUS  IDiEUS.  Lond.  Dub. 

Jf^^^*  g'  99^9 /P'  4^  Icofandria  Po/fgfftsa.^^'Uzt.  ord.  SerUicofie. 

Rsfpbcrry. 

?f.— Fruftus.     The  fruit. 
HIS  Ihnib  is  found  wild  in  Britain,  and  is  much  cultivated 
for  the  fake  of  its  pleafant  fub-acid  fruit,  which  contains  both 
citnc  and  malic  acid. 

Cfff'.  prep. — Syr.  fucci  fru£lus  rub.  idaei,  Lond, 

RUMEXACETOSA.  £J.  Acetofa pratenjis.  Lend.  Acttrfa. 
Dub, 

WilldLg.  69fifp.  31.  HcxandnaTrigyma...^U2Lt.  ord.  Olerace^. 
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Sorrel. 

Of. — ^Polium.    The  leaves. 

boRRLL  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  Britain.  The  leaves  have  ah  aftringent  add 
tafte,  without  any  fmell  or  particular  flavour :  their  medical  ef- 
icCts  are,  to  cool,  quench  tliirft,  and  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge :  a  decoction  of  them  in  whey  aflfords  an  uicfiil  and 
agreeable  drink  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diforders* 

All  thefe  cfkSts  are  to  be  afcribed  entirely  to  the  fuper-oxalate 
of  potafs  which  they  contain. 

RUTA  GRAVEOLENS.  Ed.    Ruta.  Lond.  Dub. 
Willd.  g.  9271^.  I.  Decandria  Monqgynia.'-'^zt.  ord.  Afufti- 
Jiliqudt. 
Rue. 

?f — Herba.    The  herb. 
HIS  is  a  fmall  ihrubby  plant,  a  native  of  the  fouih  of  EuropCi 
and  cultivated  in  ovir  gardens. 

Rue  has  a  ftrong  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli  penetrating 
tafte  :  the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  arc  extremely  acrid,  inlb- 
much  as  to  inflame  and  blifter  the  &in,  if  much  handled.  Neu- 
mann got  from  960  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  330  alcoholic  a- 
tX7i€i,  and  afterwards  290  watery ;  and  inverfely,  540  watery  asd 
40  alcoholic.  Both  primary  extradie  are  bitter  and  acrid.  Rae 
sdfo  contains  a  volatile  oil,  which  congeals  readily,  and  is  obciiii* 
ed  in  greateft  quantity  by  diftiliing  tti^  plant  with  the  feeds  Uf 
ripe. 

Medical  ufe. — With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues,  like  oikr 
remedies',  of  which  the  a£kive  conflitucnt  is  an  eflential  oil,  it  ii 
heating  and  ftiroulating,  and  hence  it  is  fometimes  fewioeabk  is 
fpafmodic  afl[e£lions,  and  ca^'es  of  obftrudled  fecretions. 

Off.  prep — Ol.  volat.  Dub.  Extrad,  Ed.  Lmd.  Dub.  Pair, 
myrrh,  comp.  Lond. 

SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM. 

Wtlia-  g.  122, /p.  4.  Triandria  Digyma.'^Uzt.  ord*  Gf^ 
mna, 

a.  Sacchnrum  non  purtficatum.  Lond.  £d«     Saecb&rmm  fs* 
brum.   Dab. 

b.  Sacckarum  purtficatum.  Lond.  Dub.     Saccbmmm  punf 
mum.  Ed. 

c.  Sacchari  ruhri  fyrupus.  Dub. 
Sugar-cane.    Raw  or  brown  fugar.    Double  refined  fff* 

MoUilcs* 

1 
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The  fu^r-cane  grows  wild  in  both  Indies,  and  forms  the 
chief  objc£l  of  cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Sa|[ar>  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  the  general  proper- 
tieS|  IS  principally  obtained  from  this  pbnt,  by  filing  down  its 
exprefled  juice,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  lime 
or  p(M:afs,  until  the  greater  part  is  difpofed  to  concrete  into  brown- 
ifh  or  yellowilh  cryftalline  grains.    The  lime  or  potafs  b  added 
to  faturate  fome  malic  acid,  whofe  prefence  impedes  the  cryftaU 
fixation.    The  tnolaffiSf  or  that  portion  of  the  infpiflated  juice 
which  does  not  cryltallize,  is  feparated  from  the  raw/ugar^  which 
b  Cent  to  Europe  to  be  refined.     This  is  performed  by  diflblTing 
it  in  water,  boiling  the  folution  with  lime-water,  clarifying  it 
wkh  blood  or  white  of  eggs,  and  draining  it  through  woollen 
bags.    The  folution,  after  due  evaporation,  is  permitted  to  cool 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  then  poured  into  conical  forma  of  un- 
glased  earthen  ware,  where  it  concretes  into  a  mafsof  irregular 
crjrftak.    The  fyrup  which  has  not  cryftaUized  is  thenpermitted 
to  run  off  through  a  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  cone.    The  upper 
or  broad  end  of  the  cone  is  then  covered  with  moift  claj,  the 
water  of  which  gradually  penetrates  into  the  fugar,  and  difplaces 
a  quantity  of  fyrup,  which  would  otherwife  be  retained  in  it, 
and  difcolour  it.     It  is  then  carefully  dried,  and  gets-  the  name 
of  kafiir  iump  fugar.    When  the  folution  and  other  (tens  of  the 
piocefs  are  repeated,  the  fugar  is  faid  to  be  double  refined.    Sugar 
u  (bmetimes  made  to  aflume  a  more  regular  form  of  cryftalliza* 
lion,  by  carrying  the  evaporation  only  a  certain  length,  and  then 
permitting  the  fyrup  to  cool  flowly.     In  this  form  it  is  called 
Bnwn  0r  White  fugar  candy^  according  to  the  degree  of  its  pu« 

riiy. 

Rawjugar  varies  very  much  in  quality.  It  (hould  be  dry,  cry- 
ftallized  in  large  fparkling  grains,  of  a  whitifh  or  clear  yellow 
colour,  without  fmell,  and  of  a  fweet  tafte,  without  any  pecu- 
liar flavour. 

Refined  fugar  (hould  have  a  brilliant  white  colour,  and  a  clofe 
compaA  texture.  It  (hould  be  very  hard,  but  brittle,  and  break 
with  lliaip,  femi*tranfparent,  fplintery  fragments. 


Medical  ufe, — Sugar,  from  being  a  luxury,  has  now  become  one 
of  tbe  neccflaries  of  life.  In  Europe  fugar  is  almoft  folely  ufed  as 
a  condiment.  But  it  is  alfo  a  very  wholefome  and  powerful  ar« 
ticle  of  nouri(hment ;  for  during  crop  time,  the  negroes  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  notwithftanding  their  increafed  labours,  always  grow 
fat.  It  is  in  this  way  alfo  that  its  internal  employment  is  ufeful 
in  fome  difeafes,  as  in  fea  fcurvy  i  for  fUgar  produces  no  parti- 
cular tS^Qi  as  a  medicine,  except  that  the  coarfer  and  impure 
kinds  are  flightly  purgative.  Applied  externally  it  a£ls  as  an 
efcbarotic  in  fpongy  and  unhealthy  granulations ;  and  to  abraded 
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or  inflamed  furfaces  it  proves  gently  ftimuhnt.  In  pharmacy  it  is 
principally  employed  to  cover  bad  taiteSy  to  give  form  to»  and  to 
preferve  more  active  fubftanccs.  In  ufing  it  for  die  laft  purpofe, 
we  muft  always  remember,  tliat  if  the  proportion  of  fugar  em- 
.  ployed  be  too  fmaJl,  it  will  promote  indead  of  retarding  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  articles  it  is  intended  to  preferve. 

OJf.prep, — Syrupi  omnesy  Ed.  Lend,  Dub.  Succut  fpifTat. 
famb.  nigriy  Ed*  Miftura  mofchata,  Lond*  Potio  carbonat. 
calcisy  Ed*  Lund*  Dub.  Pulv.  fcam.  cum  calomel,  Lond.  Pulv. 
tiag.  comp.  Lond.  Elcd.  Ca(ri2e  fcnnae,  Ed.  L$nd.  Eled.  aro- 
itiat.  Dub.  ConfeQ.  aromat.  Lend.  Trochifci  cai-b.  calciSi  Ed. 
Lend.  Troch.  glycyrr.  Loud.  Dub.  Ed.  Troch.  gummofi,  JEd. 
Lmd.  Troch.  magn.  Land.  Troch.  nitrat.  pot.  Ed.  Jjmd* 
Troche  fttlph.  Lond. 

Molaffes  or  treacle  is  a  very  impure  fyrup.  It  is  thickj  yifcidi 
of  a  dark  brown,  almoft  black  colour,  and  has  a'  peculiar  fmell, 
and  a  fweet,  fomewhat  empyreumatic  taile.  Treacle  is  applied 
to  many  domeftic  and  economical  purpofes^  and  in  hotpital  pnc* 
tice  may  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  fugar  in  many  inftances. 

Off.  ^r^^.— Eled.  fennsci  Dub. 

:     SAGAPENUM.    Gummi-refina.  land.  Dub.  Ed. 

Sapipenum.    A  gum-reGn. 

The  plant  which  fumiflies  this  fubftance  ii  not  afcertaiaidt 
but  is  conjoftured  by  Willdcnow  to  be  the  Ferula  Perfica, 

Sagapenum  is  a  concrete  juice  brought  from  Alexandria^ 
in  dittinfl  tears,  or  agglutinated  in  large  maflea.  It  is  outwirdly 
of  a  ycllowifh  colour ;  ifitemaliy,  (bmewhat  paler,  and  clear  like 
ifeom  -,  it  growsfoft  upon  being  handled,  and  (licks  to  the  fingcui 
its  tafte  is  hot,  naufeous,  and  bitterifii,  and  its  fmell  difagpreabk 
and  alliaceous. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  306  alcoholic,  and  lol^  watenri 
cxtrafil  and  invorfely  £70.  watery,  and  241  alcoholic,' catnifi* 
The  alcohol  diftilled  /rom  it  was  fenfibly  impregnated 'with  itt 
flavour,  and  alone,  with  the  water  a  coafiderable  portion  ot^vo> 
latile  oil  arofe.    It  is  not  fufible. 

J^ffdkal  ufe.^vi  medical  virtue^  \i  holds  jt  kind  of  mijldle  ^bce 
^epn  alTa  foetid^  and  galbaniim,  and  may  be  en^Uxyed  ifl  ik 
iiie^.maolner,  and  under  fimilar  qircumltances. 
- ;.  -?  ^  prep^—V\\ .  galb.,^ (jmp.  Land. 


Cnick/>willow.    : 
O/.—Cortex.    The  bark. 
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TMis  wUlow  grows  wild  in  England.  Hie  baric  poflefles'b  con- 
6denible  degree  of  bittemeft  and  aftringency.  Difiercnt  fpectes 
of  willow  have  at  difierent  times  been  recommended  as  fubfti* 
tutes  for  the  Peruvian  bark :  they  are  certainly  powerful  aftring- 
entSy  but  in  point  of  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diieafei  they  are  in 
no  degree  to  be  compared  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  from  which 
they  differ  in  containing  no  cinchonin. 

SALVIA  OFnCINALIS.  Ed.    Salvia.    Lond.  Dub. 
WWd.  g.  6'iijp*  7.  Diandria  Monogyrtia. — Nat.  orA.'  Verticil" 

Sage. 

Offl. — Folium.    The  leaves. 

Sage  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europfy  inA 
cultivated  ill  our  gardens.     There  are  feveral  varieties  of  it»  dif-. 
ferifig  in  fizCj  or  in  the  colour  of  its  flower^  but  their  properties 
are  tbe.fam^    They  have  a  peculiar  aromatic'fmell,  and  a  Warfn 
aromatic  taftci  with  fome  degree  of  bittemefs  and  aftringency f"' 

Medical  ufe. — In  its  efle£ls  fage  agrees  with  other  aroqiancs. 
It  is  ftimulant,  carminativci  and  tome.  In  cold  phlegmatic  ha*- 
bits,  it  excites  appetite,  and  proves  ferviceable  in  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  The  beft  preparation  for  tbtfi^^i^iifpbles  is 
an  infuGon  of  the  dried  leaves,  drunk  as  tea  |  or  a  tia^MM^'^or  ex- 
tfVA)*  teade  with  reftified  fjpirit,  taken  in  •  proper  dofes ;  thefe 
contain -the  whote  virtues  of  the  i2^\  the  diltilled*  wafer  and 
^if^iftiat  oil  only  its  warmth  and  aromatic  quality;  Without  any 
nF  itiKflilf chnefs  or  bittemefs.  Aqoeous  infufions  of  the  leaves, 
^«»<lbl}i€  addition  of  a  little  lemon^joice,  prove  an  ufefoi  dilut- 
iftt  dftMki^in  febrile  difordersy  being  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the 

S A!MfrUCUS  NIGRA.  Ed.     Sambucus.  lond.  Dub. 
W^dng.  S^ij^r  3*  P^^^»Jria  Trigjnia. — Nat  ord.  Dumfm. 
Qommon  elder. 
<2^— TTosi  Bacca,  Cortex.    The  inneir  bark,  flowers,   and 

.berrietf. 

;  Th;$  tree  is  frequent  in  hedges;  it  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens 
its  firult  in  September.  The  berries  contain  malic  acid,  and  Mf€ 
a  fweetifli,  not  unpleafant,  tafte ;  neverthelefs,  eaten  in  ftfl^ 
ftance,  they  ofiend  the  ftomach;  For  the  market  they  wit  ga- 
thered indifcriminately  from  the  Sambucus  nigra  and  ebiilus,  s 
rery  Tcnial  fraud,  as  their  efle^t  ate  exadly  the  fiune.  They 
arc,  however,  eafily  diftinguiflieil,-  by  the  latter,  %rbea  braifed, 
ftainin?  the  fingers  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  foimer  of  the  co* 
Jour  of  a  witbned  leaf.  ^ 

Ya 
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Mid.  't^.— The  expreflfed  juice,  infpiflated  to  the  confiftetice 
of  a  rob,  proves  an  afeful  aperient  medicine  \  it  opens  obftnic- 
dons  of  the  yifcera,  promotes  the  natural  CTacuations,  and,  if 
continued  for  a  length  of  time,  does  confiderable  fenricc  in  va- 
rious chronical  diforders.  The  inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  is 
gently  ^cathartic.  An  infuGon  of  it  in  wine,  or  the  exprefled 
juice,  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  faid  to  pmge 
moderately,  and  in  fmall  dofes  to  prove  an  efficacious  deooftm- 
ent,  capable  of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecretions.  The  young 
leaf  buds  are  ftrongly  purgative,  and  a£l  with  fo  much  Tiolence 
as  to  be  defervedly  accounted  unfafe.  The  flowers  are  very  dif* 
ferent  in  quality :  thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  which 
they  yield  in  diftillation  to  water,  and  impart  by  infuGon  to 
vinous  and  fpiritous  liquors. 

Q^./n^.-*-Suc«us  fpifl*at.  Lond.  Ed*  Ungt.  fambuci,  l$ni. 
Dub. 

SAPO, 

Sapo  ex  oleo  oUvarum  et  foda  confeBus*  Ed.  Sapo  ex  oleo  Jiv£ 
ii  natro  confeBus.  Lond.     Sapo  durus  Hifpanicw.  Dub* 

Soap.     Spanifh  hard  foap. 

The  general  chemical  properties  of  foap  have  been  already  no* 
ticed.  The  only  fpecies  whicn  is  officinal  in  our  pharmacopceias, 
is  that  compofed  of  olive  oil  and  foda.  It  is  only  prepared  m  the 
countries  which  produce  the  oiK  For  medicinal  ufe  we  prefer 
the  Spanifh. 

It  mould  be  white  and  hard,  diflblve  entirely  in  water  and  in 
ak(^ol,  forming  with  the  former  a  milky,  and  with  the  latter  a 
tranfparent  folution  ;  and  the  folutions  (hould  froth  freely  on  agi- 
tation.  It  fliould  not  be  variegated  in  its  colour,  feel  greaiy  or 
moid,  or  be  covered  with  a  faline  efflorefcence  ;  and  the  iolo- 
tions  fhould  not  have  a  rancid  fmell  or  ufte.  Some  of  the  fo- 
reign Difpenfatories  are  fo  very  particular  about  the  nature  of  the 
foap  ufed  in  medicine,  as  to  direct  it  to  be  prepared  by  the  apo- 
thecary, by  (imply  triturating,  without  the  affiftance  of  heat, 
Provence  oil,  with  half  its  weight  of  a  folution  of  foda,  of  the 
fpecific  ^avity  of  1.375,  until  they  unite. 

Soap  IS  decompofed  by  all  the  acids,  earths,  and  earthy  ud 
metalline  falts.  The  acids  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  fcparate 
the  oiL  The  earths  form  an  infoluble  earthy  foap  with  tbe  oi, 
and  feparate  the  alkali ;  while  with  the  falts  there  is  a  mntui 
decompofltion,  their  acid  combines  with  the  alkali,  and  oinky 
or  metalline  foaps  are  formed. 

Mtd,  y/e.^^Tht  detergent  property  of  foap,  or  the  power  it 
poBcffts  of  rendering  oily  and  refinous  fubdances  mifciUe  widi 
water,  has  given  rife  to  very  erroneous  notions  of  its  nedkal 
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nmies.  It  wis  fappofed  to  itndor  fuch  fuhftances  more  readilf 
iblttbk  in  ihe  juices  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  the  fluids  of  the 
bod7»  and  to  be  well  fitted  for  diflblf  log  fuch  oily  or  unduouf 
matters  as  it  may  meet  with  in  the  body,  attenuating  vifind  joicest 
€»pening  obftnmions  of  the  vifcera,  and  detci|;iog  all  the  vcflcls 
it  pafles  through.  It  has  likewife  been  fuppofed  a  powerful  men* 
ftruooa  for  the  urinary  calculus  \  and  a  folutioa  of  foap  in  lime* 
water,  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  ftronged  dtflblfents 
that  can  be  taken  with  fafety  into  the  ftomach ;  mr  the  virtue  of 
thiscompofiuon  has  been  thought  confiderably  greater  than  the 
anregate  of  the  diilblving  powers  of  the  foap  and  lime-water 
wEen  unmixed. 

How  erroneous  thefe  ideas  are>  appears  evidently,  when  we  re- 
coUe£l  the  very  eafy  decompofition  of  foap,  which  renders  it  per- 
ficAly  impoilible  that  it  ihould  enter  the  circulating  fj^ftem,  or 
indeed  come  into  conta£i  with  the  fluids  even  of  the  mouth,  with* 
out  being  dccompofcd.  As  to  the  folution  of  foap  in  lime-water, 
we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  only  a  clumfy  way  of  exhibiting  a  fo* 
lution  of  foda ;  for  the  foap  is  decompofed,  an  infolnble  foap  of 
lime  is  formed,  and  the  foda  remains  in  folution.  The  internal 
ufe  of  foap  fliould  therefore  be  confined,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
giving  form  to  other  fubftances  which  are  not  decompofed  by  it^ 
and  to  decompofe  metallic  poifons  when  they  have  been  taken  in- 
to the  ftomach.  For  this  laft  purpofe,  a  tea  cupful  of  a  folution 
of  foap,  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  may  be  drunk  every 
three  or  four  minutes,  until  a  fufficient  quantity  be  taken. 

Applied  externally,  it  is  a  very  powerful  detergent,  and  com* 
bines  the  flimulating  properties  of  the  alkali  with  me  lubricitating 
nature  of  the  oil.  In  this  way  it  often  proves  a  powerful  difcu- 
tiest,  and  a  ufefui  application  to  fprains  and  bruifes. 

Qf'fr^' — ^Tind.  £d.  Tin£l.  cum  opio,  EJ.  Lanim  fap.  ZonJ. 
DuF.  Sp.  am.  fuccin.  Lond.  Ptl  aloet,  Ed.  Pii  aloes  cum  aSa 
foetid.  JSd.  Pil  fcill.  Lond.  Dub,  Pil  (lib.  comp.  Dub.  Cerat 
faponis,  Lond.  Dub.    £mp.  fap.  £#/iJ.  Dub.  Ed. 

SCILLA  MARTTIMA.  Ed.    Scilla.  Und.  Dub. 

Willd.g.  640,7/.  i.  Heteandria  JHon0gy fiia. ^^H^u  ord.  LiHU' 

Squill. 

Of.— Radix.    The  root. 

The  fouill  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  on  tiie  fandy  fhores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa,  and 
the  Levant. 

The  root  is  about  the  fize  of  the  fift,  pear*lhaped,  with  the 
apex  upwards,  and  confifts  of  fleihy  fcales,  attcnuaicd  at  t>oth 
edgcsi  furroundcd  by  other  fcales,  which  are  arid,  Ihioing,  and 
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fe  thin  that  the  root  at  firft.  fight  feeitif  to  be  tonicated*.  The 
recent  ropts  are  foil  of  a  white  viicid  luicey  hove  fcaicely  any 
fmell,  but  a  very  bitter,  naufeouSy  and  extremely  acrid,  tafte. 
Rubbed  on  the  ikiD,  it  inflames  and  blifters. 

It «  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  fliopsi  in  the  form  of  die 
dried  fcakSf  which  flioiild  be  brittle,  femipellucid»  fmootb^  hoc 
marked  with  ltne%  md  wheti  chewed,  (houid  feel  tenacmtfyand 
tafte  very  bitter,  without  manifeft  acrimony. 

The  aoive  cooftitoent  of  diefqnill  is  the  acrid  priodirie  }  and> 
therefore,  it  becomes  almoft  inert  by  too  much  drying,  or  bf  be* 
ing  kept  too  long  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  alfo  contaitH  bitttr 
dtra^Hre,  much  mucilage,  albumen,  and  ftarch. 

MeJkal  i^-— Qiven  internally  in  large  dofcs,  it  pfoduo6aipvi^ 
iiig  and'vomittng,  fometimes  even  ftraneuary,  bloody  urine;  jo* 
flammatiM  and  erofion  of  the  ftoma^«  In  finaller  doles*  it 
proves  a'vfefAl  expectorant  and  diuretic,  and  it  is  laid  feokflca 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  •-    • 

SijfaUl'  is  fometimes  given  as  a  general  ftimulant  in  typhus,- ef* 
pecially  to  cattle.  But  it  is  much  more  frequently  exbiU^d  as  as 
expedorant  where  the  lungs  are  loaded  with  vifcid  matter^  and  as 
a  diuretic  in  dropfical  cafes,  for  which  poipofc  it  is  OMBinMly 
conjoined  with  calomel. 

The  dofc  of  fquiU  is  one  or  two  gf^ins  three  or  four  itioief  a- 
day ;  and  the  moft  commodious  form  for  the  taking  of  Cgoilli, 
unleiswhen  defigned  as  an  emetic,  is  that  of  a  bolus,  or  pill : 
liquid  forms  are  to  moft  people  too  ofienfive,  though  thefe  may 
be  rendered  lefs  difagreeable  both  to  the  palate  aud  Itomach  by 
the  addition  of  aromatic  diftilled  waters* 

CJi^^^Bn;^.— fyrupus  fcillae  maritimae,  Ed.  Mel.  fcillae,  LmL 
Dub4  Oxymel  foilfacyZo/fi/.  Scill.  mar«  cx/iccat,  £d.  Lond.  DmL 
Acet  feil^*  Land*  Dut.  Conferva,  Lond^  Tin^ura,  L^tdm  iW. 
Pir»  £i.  iMd.  Dyb. 


IV. 


SINAPIS. 

tVilld.  g'  1 246.     Trtradjftuuma  Siliqmfa. — Nat.  ord.  Si£jt^. 

Sp.  4.  SiKAPis  Al&a.  Ed.     Sinapis^  Dub. 

White  muftard. 

Q^:— Semen.    The  feeds. 

Sp.  5.  SiNAns,NiGRA..  Shia^^  Lend.  .      ^ 

Common  muftard. 
Q^.— Semen,    The  feeds. 

These  plants  are  both  annual,  both  grow  wildii^'2 
andpoflefs  firailar  virtues,   r  jti' 

Tney  produce  finall  round  comprcfled  feeds,  which  Bare  aa 
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acrid  biiterUh  tide,  and  a  pfingeiit  (meU  ttrhea-rcdvced  to  powder. 
The  common  miiftaid  has  blackifh  feeds^  and  is  more  pungent 
than  the  white. 

They  impart  their  tafte  and  fmeU  in  perfe£Uon  to  aqueous  lU 
qoorsi  whilft  rcAified  ipirit  exttafts  cxtrenBeljr  jittle  of  either  : 
te'*  whole  of  the  pungency  arifot  with.'watcr,  in  diilillattpiK 
Com. '^ed  to  the.  prefs,  they  yield  a. iioi^id^rible  quantttyiofa 
foft  ii.fiptd  oil|  perie&ly  void  of  acrimonty  :  -ihe  cake  Ueft  after 
the  espreflioa»  is  more  pangent  thain  the  «u»(tafd  itfelf. 
'  MtJictti  i^.— -Muftard-feed  is  fwallowed  entire,  to  the  quantisy 
<if  « table  fpoonful  or  more,  to  ftimulate  theftomach  in  fonie  cafei 
of  dyfpepfia,  and  to  excite  the  perillaUic  motion  ojF  the  inteftip^ 
efpccitUy  when  they  arc  torpid,  as  in  paralyfis.  The  powder 
iMde  into  a  pafte  with  water,  is  comnoonly  ufed  as  a  condiment 
with  animal  food ;  infufed  in  water,  it  proves  ^emeftic  wImq  t^^n 
in  cdnfiderable  dofes,  and  in  fmalier  ones,  t^  as  a  <U|ii;<pti^^aM 
aperient ;  ^ut  it  is  more  frequently  applied  exfiemally  as.  a  to- 
pical  ftlmulus,  made  into  a  pade  or  Cnapifm  with  vinegar  and 
bfead-crmnb. 

Ojfi  ^nj^.«-*-OIeum  fixum,  LotuL  Dub.  Cataplafma,  Lond*  Jia^m 
Empv^nd.  vefic.  comf>,£d» 

SI8TMBRIUM  NASTURTIUM.  £J.  N^Jurtium  mquati. 
fiMr.  Ifind.     Dwb. 

WiOJ.g.  1236,^.  I.    T<tradfnamiaSiliqido/a.'^lf2t.fKdBSi/if' 

Common  water-crefies. 

Q/I — ^Herba.     The  recent  herb. 

Tbis  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in. clear  fprii^and 
rrmleti  throughout  Britain.  Its  leaves  remain  ffteen  all  tbe  year, 
but  are  in  greateft  perfedion  in  the  fpring.  They  hafc  t  quick 
pangent  fmell  (when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers),  and  an  acrid 
tafte,  fimilar  to  that  of  fcurvy-grafs,  but  weaj^er.  By  drying  or 
boiling,  it  lofes  its  fenfible  qualities  entirely. 

Mtdicalufe. — It  a£la  as  a  gentle  (timi^ant  and  diu|retic:  for 
thefe  purpofes,  the  exprefled  juice^  which  contains  the  peculiar 
tafte  and  pungency  of  the  hep:b,  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  a  confiderable  time* 

SIUM  NODIFLORUM     Slum.     Lend. 
1ViUd.g.  54Ai/P'  4'  ^fftf^nAia  IKgyftM^-^Uzt*  ord.   UmM* 
hidt. 

Creeping  &errit. 

05^— Ifaba.    The  herb. 

This  plant  is  perennial^  and  'grows  wild  in  fillers  and  ditpbea 
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in  EnslaiuL  It  was  formerly  alleged  to  be  not  mAj  4Kur^tict 
bnt  MO  emmenagogne  and  lithontriptic.  With  thefe  intemioniy 
however  it  is  not  now  employed. 

SMILAX  SARSAPARILLA.    EA  Sarfaparilla.  Lmd.  Dvt. 

Dutcia  Hexandria, — Nat.  or d.  Sarmentacea. 

Sarfaparilia. 

Of.— Radix.    The  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  It  eMififts 
of  a  great  nnmber  of  long  firings  hanging  from  one  head  :  'the 
long  roots,  the  only  part  made  ufe  of,  are  oJF  a  blackifli  ct>knn'orf 
the  outfide,  and  white  within,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe- 
ouill,  or  thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of  a  very  fmall  woody  tieart, 
,  nirrounded  with  fibres  running  their  whole  length,  which  ren- 
ders them  extremely  apt  to  fplit.  They  hare  a  glutinous,  bitter- 
ifli,  not  ungrateful  tafle,  and  no  fmell.  Inferior  kinds  of  tins  root 
ive  alfo  fold.  They  are  in  general  thicker,  of  a  paler  colottr  en 
the  outfide,  and  lefs  white  within,  with  a  much  thicker  woody 
heart.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  360  watery,  and  10  alU 
coholic,  extrad,  axid  inverfely  240  alcoholic,  and  120  wacery. 

Medical  ufe — It  was  firft  brought  into  £urDpe  by  the  Spaniaids, 
about  the  year  1563,  with  the  character  of  being  a  fpecific  fortfae 
cure  of  the  lues.venerea,  a  difeafe  which  made  its  appearance  a 
little  before  that  tune,  and  like  wife  of  feveral  obftiiiate  chvonic 
diforders.  It  is,  however,  a  very  inert  mucilaginous  fubftance ; 
and  the  diaphorcGs,  which  it  is  fometimes  fuppofed  to  produoey  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  warm  and  diluent  legimen  employed  at  the 
fame  time. 

Off.  prep, — Decofl.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

SOLANUM  DULCAMARA.     Dulcamara.    Dubr 

Willd.  g.  383,^^.  15.  Pentandria  Monadelphia. — Nat.  ord,  &• 
lanacea. 

Bitter-fweet. 

Qj^— Stipites.  Thetwi^s. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift  hedges,  has  woody  bfitde 
ftalks,  and  diniDs  on  the  buihes.  The  twigs  fliould  be  gacbeied 
early  in  fpring.  The  tafte,  as  the  name  of  the  plant  exprcflesi  ii 
both  bitter  and  fweet ;  the  bitternefs  being  firll  perceired^  aoi 
the  fweetnefs  afterguards  \  and  when  frefh  they  have  a  nanfeoM 
fmell. 

Med.  ufe, — ^The  dulcamara  was  formerly  much  efteemed  ass 
powerful  medicine.  It  is  in  general  faid  to  increafe  all  tl 
tions  -,  and  in  large  dofes,  to  produce  naufea,  vomiting,  ^nd 
yulfions  -,  but  its  effe£ts  fcem  to  differ  according  to  the  oatorc  of 
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the  ibil  on  which  tt  grows.  It  has  been  recommended  in  cutanea 
out  and  venereal  afl^dions,  in  rheumatic  and  cathartic  fwdtingSf 
in  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  fcrophula,  tndnrations  from  milk,  leucov* 
rhcea,  jaundice,  and  obllrufled  menftruation.  It  has  principally 
been  employed  under  the  form  of  the  watery  infufion,  of  aicrnplc 
taken  daily,  and  gradually  increafed  to  two  oun<:es«  In  the^fofrm 
of  extra£i  from  5  to  lo  grains  may  be  given  for  a  dofe. 

SOLIDAGOVIRGA  AUREA.     Virgaaurea.    Dnh. 

tVilUmg.  14831^.35-  Syngettefia  Superflua. — Nat.  ord^  Com* 
P^^  radiata, 
^  Golden-rod. 

Floe,  folium.     The  flowers  and  leaves. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and  ill 
woodSf  producing  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers  in«Augu(l.  The  leaves 
have  a  nioderately  allringent  bitter  talle ;  and  thence  prove  fcr vice- 
able  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the  vifcera,  and  difordcrs  proceeding 
£rom  that  caufe* 


^ « 


SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM.     Ed.    Genifta.    Lond.  Dub. 

Diadtlphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  Fapilionacea. 

Common  broom. 

Ofm — Summitas,  femen.    The  tops  and  feeds. 

This  is  a  very  common  (hrub  on  dry  paftures. 

The  leaves  have  a  very  bitter  tafte,  and  when  given  m  decoc- 
tions prove  confiderably  diuretic.  The  feeds  have  fimilar  pro- 
perties. 

Off.  prep. — Extra£V,  Lond. 

SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA.    Ed.    Spigelia.    Lend.    Duh. 
IVild.  g.  20S,  Jp.  2.    Pentatidria    Moncgynia, — Nat.  ord,  Stel* 

Carolina  pink. 

Off. — Radix.     The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  fouthem  parts 
of  North  America.  The  roots  are  celebrated  as  antliclmintic, 
particularly  for  the  expuKion  of  lumbrici  from  the  alimentary 
canaL  Some  order  it  in  dofes  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains ;  and  allege 
it  is  apt  to  occafioo  nervous  afledlions  if  given  in  large  dofes ; 
while  others  order  it  in  drachm  dofes,  alleging  that  the  bad  ef* 
fe£U  mentioned  more  readily  happen  from  imall  dofes,  as  the 
large  ones  often  purge  or  puke  ;  fome  prefer  the  form  of  infufion. 
An  emetic  is  generally  premifed  \  and  its  purgative  efle£^  is  afliA» 
cd  by  ibme  foitable  additions. 
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SPONGIA  OFnCINAUS.    Ed.     SpoTtgia.    Lend.  Dui. 

Qtf  Zoopbyta*  Ord.  Spongta, 

Sponge. 

Sponge  is  principally  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
leas.  It  was  long  fuppofed  to  be  a  vegetable  produjiioHt  but  it  is 
now  univerfally  allowed  to  belong  to  that  remarkable  dab  of  ani- 
mals caUed  Zoophytes,  which  are  negatively  charaflcriaed  by 
Cuvier,  as  having  no  vertebrx,  no  fanguiferous  veficls,  no  fpoal 
marrow,  and  no  articulated  limbs.  The  fponges  belong  to  that 
divifion  of  the  zoophytes,  which  are  attached  to  a  folid  fruoL 
and  are  particularized  by  their  bafe  being  fpongy,  friable>  or 
fibrous. 

Sponge  is  a  foft,  light,  very  porous  and  compreflfible  fubftaoce, 
abforbing  by  capillary  attraction  a  large  proportion  of  any  fluid 
in  which  it  is  immerted. 

Med.  ufe. — From  thefe  properties  it  is  an  ufeful  fub{tanc«  io 
the  praAice  of  furgery.  When  applied  to  ulcers  which  ace  ac^ 
companied  with  a  copious  difchargc,  it  abforbs  the  thinner  and 
more  acrid  iTuid,  and  leaves  the  ulcers  covered  with  the  thicker  and 
blander  matter.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in  fupprefling  hzniorrbagies,if|fflMa| 
properly  applied  by  compreflion,  by  favouring  the  coagulation  oi^t 
blood  at  the  mouths  of  the  veffels.  It  alfo  forms  a  convenient  feeat 
for  dilating  wounds  and  (iftulous  ulcers,  efpccially  when  pipp^r- 
ed  by  immerfmg  it  in  melted  wax,  and  keeping  it  compci^fidva- 
til  it  cools.  On  the  melting  of  the  wax  by  the  lieat  gI",  taejwt 
to  which  it  is  applied,  it  gradually  expands,  and  affords  an  unmtm 
and  gently  dilating  preflTure. 

Burnt  l^onge  is  nothing  elfe  than  charcoal  mixed  with  a  little 
muriate  of  foda  and^phofphate  of  lime. 
I  ^ffp^^P' — Spongia  ulla,  Lond,  Dub. 

STALAGMITIS  CAMBOGIOIDES.  Murraj.  Gamkpn. 
Ed,  Land.  Dub. 

Polygamia  Monsecia. — Nat.  ord.  Trkocca. 

Gamboge. 

Off. — Gumini-refina.    The  gum-refin,  called  Gamboge.^ 

The  tree  which  furniflies  the  gamboge  is  of  middling  fise,  aad 
grows  wild  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  Ceylon.    In  Siam  tte 

Sum-reCn  is  obtained  in  drops  by  breaking  die  leavet  and  yoifl( 
loots ;  hence  probably  its  name  Gammi*guttse ;  \aast  in  Ccyioa 
it  is  extraded  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  in  the  form  of  « jaict^ 
which  foon  becomes  folid.  Gamboge,  or  at  leaft  a  very  6aHtf 
fubliance,  is  alfo  got  in  the  fame  way  from  diffiSrent  fpecica  d 
Garcinia,  efpccially  the  Gambogia,  (the  Gambogta  Gvtta  of  lii*) 
IVil/d.  g.  938,^.  3.  Dodccandria  Monogynia^  and  from  difieidV 
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fpecies  of  hypericum«  efpcdally  the  bacciferum*  Ir  is  brought 
from  die  Eift  Indies  in  large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  beft  fort  has  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  colour,  (hining  fra£lure,  and  is  free  front 
impurities.  It  has  no  fnidly  and  very  little  ta[le»  unlefs  kept  in 
the  roonth  for  fome  timei  when  it  impreilcs  a  flight  fenfe  of  acri- 
tBOny.  Neiunanii  got  from  16  ounces,  14  of  alcoholic  extraft»and 
one  df  watery,  and  ioverfely  13  of  watery,  and  two  of  alc<diolic- 
He  'ftUd'  found  it  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water,  impregnated 
with  a  moderate  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait.  According  to 
anf  experioients,  which  confirm  thefe  obfenrations,  the  watery  fo- 
latioii  b  opaque  and  yellow.  With  alcohol  it  forms  a  tranfparent 
folution  of  a  bright  golden  colour;  and  the  refiduum  is  totally 
foluble  in  water.  The  alcoholic  folution  is  decompofed  by  water, 
becoflolifig  yellow  and  opaque  i  but  the  precipitate  remains  long 
fttfpended,  and  cannot  be  feparated  by  con^on  filtering  paper. 
Gamboge  is  readily  foluble  in  folution  of  potafs,  acquiring  a 
bright  red  colour  die  moment  it  is  thrown  into  it,  and  forming  a 
dark*dok>ured  folution,  which  is  not  decompofed  by  water,  but 
by  the  addition  of  any  acid  immediately  produces  a  copious  yel- 
low bftdpitate,  Tcry  foluble  in  eicefs  of  acid.  The  refiduum  is 
folobie  i*  water.  Ammoniated  alcohol  diflblves  gamboge  with 
fiffiilar  phenomena.  It  is  alfo  very  foluble,  but  with  decompoC- 
tidn  in  acids.    The  acid  folution  is  decompofed  by  water. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully  both  upwards  and 
.|  fome  condemn  it  as  a£ling  with  too  great  violence, 
aAd  dbeaflSnitig  dangerous  hypercatharfis  ;  while  others  are  of  a 
eoifmry  opinion.  Geofiroy  (eems  particularly  fond  of  this  medi- 
cine, and  informs  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  from  two  to 
four  grains,  without  its  proving  at  all  emetic  ;  that  from  four  to 
eight  grains  both  vomit  and  purge  without  violence;  that  its  opera- 
lion  is  foon  over ;  and  that  if  given  in  a  liquid  form,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  diluted,  it  does  not  need  any  corrector ;  that  in  the  form 
of  a  bolus  or  pill,  it  is  mod  apt  to  prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely 
has  this  cffeCt  if  joined  along  with  Calomel.  He  neverthelefs  cau-* 
tions  againft  its  ufe  where  the  patients  cannot  eafily  bear  vomit- 
ing. 

It  has  been  ufed  in  dropfy  with  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  or 
bothy  to  quicken  their  operation.  It  is  aifo  recommended  by  fome 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  grains,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vegetable 
alkaltf^incafes  of  the  tape- worm.  This  dofe  is  ordered  in  the 
montttig  s  and  if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours, 
it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  fifety  and  efficacy.  It 
is  sflimed,  that  it  has  been  given  to  this  extent  even  in  delicate 
ligibita*  V 

It  is  an  ingredient,  and  probably  the  attive  one,  in  mod  of  the 
Qpftnimi  for  eapelling  taenise. 
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STANNUM.     Lond.    Limaiura  et puhis.  Dui.    Ed. 
The  general  properties  of  tin  bare  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  foundi 

1.  Sulphuretted,  and  combined  with  copper*    'nn*pyrttei. 

2.  Oxidized. 

a.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  filica.    Common  tin- 

ftone. 
t.  Combined  widi  oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  arfenic.     Fi* 
*   brous  tinftone. 

The  beft  tin  is  found  in  Comwalli  or  is  brought  from  the  Saft 
Indies.  Its  purity  is  elUmated  by  its  fmalt  fpecinc  grafityy^uidby 
the  crackling  notfe  jt  makes  when  bent* 

It  is  now  only  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic^  efpecially  in  cafes  of 
tKnia,  and  probably  a£ts  mechanically* 

O^.  prep* — Puhis  ftanniy  Land.  Dub, 

• 

STYRAX. 

Willd.  g.  874.  Deenndria  Monogjnia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Slccrnes. 

5^.  I.  Styrax  OFFicmALE.  Ed.  Stjrax.  Lottd.  Sijrax 
ttdamita.  Dub. 

Storax. 

Offl — Balfamum.  .  A  Balfam. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  France.  The  flto- 
rax  flows  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  in  countries  wbeit 
the  heat  is  fufficient,  for  neither  in  France  nor  in  Italy  does  it  fiir- 
ni(h  any» 

It  is  either  in  fmall  diilin£l  tears,  of  a  whitifhor  reddifli  colour, 
or  in  large  maffes  compofed  of  fuch,  or  in  mafles  of  an  unifonn 
texture  and  yellowifli  red  or  brownifh  colour ;  though  fdmetioici 
likewife  inttrfpcrfcd  with  a  few  whiiifh  grains. 

The  common  florae  of  the  (hops  is  in  large  mafles,  conGderablf 
lighter  and  lets  compafl;  than  the  foregoing  \  it  appears  on  ex- 
amination to  be  compol'ed  of  a  fine  refinous  juicC|  mixed  wuli  s 
quantity  of  faw-duft. 

Storax  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  an  aromatic  tafte.  Neumaiii 
got  from48o  grains,  36c  alcoholic,  and  30  of  watery,  extradjail 
mverfely  120  watery,  and  240  alcoholic.  In  diftillation  ityieUed 
benzoic  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  a  balfam,  or  natural  combmaOOt 
of  refin  with  benzoic  acid* 

Q^/r^.— Styrax  purif.  Lottd.  Dub,  TinCt.bcnz.comp..X«^ 
Edm 
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Sp.  3*  Sttrax  Benzoin.    Ed.     Benzde,   Lend.     Benzoinum. 

Benzoin. 

Of. — fialfamum.     A  balfam. 

This  fpecles  grows  in  Sumatra,  and,  like  the  fornier^  alfo  fur- 
niflies  a  balfam  on  being  wounded. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Eail -Indies  only,  in  large  mafles  com* 
pofed  of  white  and  light  brown  pieces,  with  yellowifh  fpecks, 
breaking  very  eafily  betwixt  the  hands :  that  which  is  white(l> 
and  freed  from  impurities,  is  moft  edeemed. 

In  its  properties  it  differs  from  ftorax,  only  in  containing  a  larg- 
er proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  Neumann  found  that  it  was  to« 
tally  foluUe  in  alcohol,  forming  a  blood-red  tin£lure,  and  that 
water  extra£led  no  gummy  matter,  but  a  notable  proportion  of 
benzoic  acid.  By  iublimation  he  got  two  ounces  of  impure  acid 
from  (ixteen  of  benzoin.  Lime  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  dif*  ' 
foWe  the  acid  without  attacking  the  refin,  and  are  accordingly 
employed  in  the  proceffes  of  Scheele,  GottUng,  and  Greu,  for 
obtaining  the  benzoic  acid.  I  find  that  the  folution  of  potafs  dif- 
folves  benzoin  very  rapidly,  forming  a  dark  colouced  folution^ 
mixed  with  fine  cryftals  of  benzoat  of  potafs.  This  alkaline  fo- 
lution is  not  decompofed  by  water,  but  forms  with  acids  a  rofe- 
coloured  coagulum,  eafily  folublc  in  excefs  of  acid.  Boiling  ni- 
trous acid  alfo  attacks  benzoin  with  great  violence,  and  diflblves 
it  entirely  ;  the  folution  becomes  turbid,  and  lets  fall  a  copious 
precipitate  on  cooling,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  is  ben- 
zoic acid.     It  is  decompofed  by  water,  and  by  alkaline  folutions. 

()f.  pny.— Acid  benzoic,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.    Tin£l.  benz.  comp. 

SUB-BORAS  SOD-S.     Boras  Sod^.  Ed.     Borax.  Lond.  Dui. 

Sab-borate  of  foda.     Borax. 

Borax  is  found  only  in  Thibet  and  Perfia*  It  exifts  in  the 
water  of  fome  wells  and  lakes,  and  is  extracted  from  them  by 
evaporation.  In  its  impure  (late  it  is  called  tincal,  and  is  brougliC 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  great  mafTes,  compofed  of  a  few  large 
cryftals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller  ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were  by  a  greafy  yellow  fubftance,  in- 
Icrmixcd  with  fand,  fmall  (tones,  anJ  other  impurities.  By  re« 
peatrd  folutions,  filtrations,  and  cryflallizations,  it  fhoots  into 
bcxangular  prifms,  of  which  two  fides  are  broaJ.er  than  the  others^ 
ter-.mated  oy  triangular  pyramids,  of  a  white  colour,  a  ftVj^tic 
ax.  .alkaline  tafte,  colouring  vegetable  blues  green,  fbluble  in 
cij^!.'ccn  parts  of  water  at  60**,  and  in  fix  at  212**,  flightly  cfilor- 
e(cu.g  in  the  air^  and,  w  hen  heated,  fwelling,  and,  with  the  loft 
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of  nearly  half  its  weight,  forming  a  porous  fnatle  mafe,  which, 
in  a  greater  heat,  melts  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  foluble  in  water. 
Befides  the  acids  and  alkalies  M^hich  have  a  greater  afSnicy  for  its 
acid  or  bafe  than  thefe  have  for  each  other,  it  is  decompofed  by 
fulphates,  muriates,  nitrates,  phofphates,  and  fluates,  of  all  the 
earths  and  of  ammonia.  It  coniifts  of  39  boracic  acid^  17  foda, 
and  44  water. 

Medical  ufe. — ^The  medical  virtues  of  borax  have  not  been  iiif- 
iiciently  afcertained  by  experience  :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be,  in  dofes 
of  half  a  drachm  or  two  fcruples,  diuretic,  emmenagog4e,-ft^  a 
promoter  of  delivery.  Mr.  Biflfet,  in  an  eflay  on  the  medicalcon- 
ftitution  of  Great  Britain,  recommends  a  folution  of  this  falc  ia 
water,  as  the  mod  powerful  diilblvent  yet  known,  of  aphthous 
crufts  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  of  children.  And  for  the  fame 
purpofe  alfo,  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  often  applied  in  the  form  of 
powder  mixed  up  with  fugar.  There  are  (trong  reafons  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  virtues  of  borax  are  much  greater  than  they  are  u 
general  fuppofed  to  be;  and  tKat  it  may  oe  more  extcnfively  ufed 
with  advantage. 

SUCCINUM.  Ed.  Lmd.  Duh. 

Amber. 
^  This  is  a  folid,  brittle,  bituminous,  fubftancc,  4iig  out jof^he 
earth,  or  found  upon  the  fea-(hores:  the  largell  quantities  aitf  flWt 
with  along  the  coafts  of  Poliih  Pruilia  and  Pomerania.  It  ii  of  a 
white,  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fometiroes  opaque,  and  fometiiies 
very  clear  and  tranfparent. 

It  emits  an  agreeable  (hxell  when  heatod  or  rubbed.  By  frif^ 
tlon  it  becomes  ele£lric ;  and  when  heated  it  foftens,  fwcUii^'iiid 
then  melts  and  bums  with  a  greenifli  or  blut(h  flamcy  Iea(?iqf  a 
coaly  refiduum.  By  diftillation  it  affords  a  little  acetous  airyj^jio 
eflential  oil,  and  a  peccdiar  acid,  named  from  itlhe  Succiniff^lb 
is  not  aded  upon  by  water,  or  diluted  acids.  It  is  impn^iiift^ 
diflblved  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Hoffbiann  diflblved  it  in^rfifil^ 
almonds  in  Papin's  digefter,  and  in  a  boiling  folution  of  -.fOWN 
Dr.  Thomfon  lately  difcovered  tliat  it  was  foluble  \th  4te.  9oMi 
even  in  a  very  weak  folution  of  «the  fubocarbonate  a(*  V^if^ 
Heyer  afcertained  that  it  was  foluble  with  dccompoGl^ofi  ioipk 
trous  acid.  In  attempting  to  form  fuccinic  acid  b^  ibe  viXi^^ 
nitrous  acid  on  amber^  I  made  the  fame  obftrraUon.  .  Thft  ^ 
when  heated  to  ebullition  a£)ts  violently,  copiptts  red  fiMM  it 
emitted,  and  the  amber  is  firft  as  if  meltcdf  and  then  dfAifci 
On  cooUng,  part  of  the  amber  feparates.  The.acid  firfiiMlll 
decompofed  by  water,  and  by  alkaline  folutions.  Anabef ,  mS9^ 
dered  foluble  m  the^xed  and  volatile  oilS)  by  meltiqg  or  icaJkim 
it^  or  by  the  addition  of  a  little  camphor. 
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It  15  onljr  ufed  in  phnrmacy  for  the  empyreumAtic  oil  and  acid 
obuioed  from  it. 
.  Ojf.  frefi. — Add.  ctoL  fuccini,  LonJ.  Ed,  Dub.    Succiii.  ppt. 
land* 

SULPHAS. 

Sulphate  is  a  generic  term  for  the  combination  of  fuphuric 
acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Their  gene- 
ric chancers  hare  been  already  noticed.  Like  the  other  genera, 
thtfthAj  be  divided  into  three  families. 

Fimtly  r.  Alkaline  fulphates. — ^^fhefe  form  no  precipitate  with 
alkaline  carbonate. 

Family  2.  Earthy  fulphates. — ^Thefe  are  either  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter, Off  if  foluble,  form  a  white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbo- 
nates. 

Family  3.  Metalline  fulphates. — ^Thefc  form  precipitates,  which 
arc  often  coloured ,  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  general,  with  pruf- 
fiate  of  pocals  and  iron,  and  with  gallic  acid. 

aSUPER-SULPHAS  ALUMINA  ET  POTASSiE.  SuJpiai 
jilumifutm  Ed.     Alumcn,  Lond.  Dub, 

Super-fulphate  of  alumina  and  potafs.     Alum. 
Alum  Is  obtained  principally  from  fchiftofe  clays,  wliich  con- 
Uiin  iron  pyrites,  by  roafting,  expofure,  lixiviation,  the  addition 
of  a  proportion  of  potafs  ley,  evaporation,  and  cryilallization. 

The  roafting  deftroys  the  bituminous  matters  thefe  clays  com* 
monly  contain,  the  expofure  to  the  air  acidifies  the  fulphur  of  the 
pyrites,  and  the  addiciof^  of  alkali  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
cOiiiUtiition  of  alum,  which  is  a  triple  fait,  with  excefs  of  acid, 
coAfiftinj^  of  futphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potafs,  or  ammonia,  or 
a  iiiiatur*  Of  both.    The  properties  of  alum  do  not  feem  to  be 
affbded  by  the  nature  of  the  alkali.    To  fave  the  trouble  of  eva- 
poraTiOiif  M.  Caradau  has  given  another  method  of  manufaflur- 
iHg  tffeis  fubftance.     He  takes  ico  parts  of  clay,  and  5  parts  of 
morade  of  foda,  diflblved  in  as  much  water  as  is  neceflary  to 
f^prm  the  whole  into  a  pafte,  which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  bak- 
ed fbr  tilpo  hours  in  a  reverberatorj  furnace*    The  mafs  is  then 
ttdttced-  to  pov^der,  and  put  into  a  good  calk ;  a  quarter  of  its 
^Hrij^t  of  fulphnric  acid  is  then  added  to  it  at  feveral  times,  ftir- 
tiog  i(  well  each  time.     After  the  vapours  of  the  muriatic  acid 
4M  ditegaged,  an  equal  quantity  of  water  with  the  acid  is  add- 
wt*  *tht  mixtures  dien  becomes  hot,  fwells,  and  emits  very  abund- 
•ftC  va)^ts«    When  the  heat  is  fomewhat  moderated,  more  wa^ 
ttr  invft  be  added,  until  there  is  about  eight  or  ten  times  as  much 
M  erf  the  acid*    The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  leaden  veflels. 
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and  an  equal  quantity  of  water  poured  upon  the  refidaum,  wUdi 
is  alfo  drawn  off  and  added  to  the  former.  To  thefe  is  laftlj 
added  a  folution  containing  as  much  potafs  as  is  equal  to  t  fonrth 
part,  or  fulphate  of  potafs  equal  to  one  half,  the  weight  of  the 
acid.  As  the  liquor  cools,  it  affords  cryftallized  alum,  equal  iu 
weight  to  three  times  the  acid,  and  which  may  be  farther  purifi- 
ed by  re-diffolving  it  in  the  fmalleil  poffible  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  cryftallize. 

Alum  cryflallizes  in  regular  o£lohedron8|  whofe  fides  are  cqni* 
lateral  triangles.  It  has  a  fweetiih  but  very  aftringent  tafte.  It 
is  folublc  in  J  5  times  its  weight  of  water  at  6o9^  and  in  chiee 
fourths  of  its  weight  at  2 1 2^«  It  reddens  vegetable  blnet.  It 
efflorefccs  (lightly  io  the  air.  By  the  a£tion  of  heat  it  firft  un- 
dergoes the  watery  fufion,  then  lofes  its  water  of  cryftallizationy 
and  billy  great  part  of  its  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  baryta,  pot* 
afSy  foda,  (Irontia^  and  all  falts  of  which  thefe  are  the  bales  ^  by 
the  nitrate,  muriate,  phofphate,  carbonate,  boratCi  and  "fioate,  ct 
ammonia  ;  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  phofphate,  and  carbonate,  of 
magnefia ;  and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate,  of  lime. 
It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  the  gallic  acid,  by  colouring  matterii 
and  by  many  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  in  a  manner  not 
yet  fufficicntly  underftood. 

It  commonly  confids,  according  to  Vauquelin,  of  49  fulpkate 
of  alumina,  7  fulphate  of  potafs,  and  44  of  water. 

Medical  ufe. — Alum  is  a  powerful  aftringent :  it  it  reckoned 
particubrly  ferviceable  for  rcRraining  hxmorrhagies,  and  inuno- 
dcrate  fecretions  from  the  blood ;  but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinal 
fluxes.     In  violent  hxmorrhagies,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  cSU* 
teen  or  twenty  grains,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour  liD 
the  bleeding  abates  :  in  other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes  are  more  ad> 
%  ifabie ;  large  ones  being  apt  to  naufeatc  the  flomach,  and 
{ion  violent  conftipations  of  the  bowels.     It  is  ufed  alfo 
ly,  in  aflringent  and  repellent  lotions  and  coUyria.     Burnt  ihfli 
taken  internally  has  been  highly  extolled  in  cafes  of  colic*    b 
fuch  in  (lances,*  when  taken  to  tne  extent  of  a  fcruple  for  a  4fik% 
it  has  been  faid  gently  to  move  the  belly,  and  give  very  great  fO* 
lief  from  the  fcvere  pain. 

Off.  prep. — Alumen  purif.  ZW.  Sulph.  alum,  exificc.  Si* 
Land.  Dub.  Solutio  fulphat.  cupri^  comp.  Ed.  Aqua  abtfi* 
comp.  Lotid.    Fulv.  comp.  Ed.    Cataplaima,  Lond*  Dmhm 

SULPHAS  B ARTTJE.  Ed.     Terra  pondertfa  viirkkiM,  J^ 

rytej. 

Sulphate  of  baryta.    Ponderous  fpar. 

This  fait  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  miny  coootiiili  ci* 
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dier  ia  a Joofe  cvrdiy  £onn»  or  compa j^,  or  foliated,  or  ftriatedj  or 
lacttltfr  The  foliated  ia  in  general  the  pureft.  Its  fpecific  gra- 
Titt  ia  bom  4*4  t*  4.865«  It  is  infoluble  in  water.  It  is  foluble 
Jn  boiling  concentrated  fulphuric  acid.  It  decrepitates  when  fud^ 
daaij  healed.  Bf  bong  formed  into  a  thin  cake  with  flour  and 
water»  and  being  afterwards  heated  to  rednefs,  it  becomes  phof- 
jliorefceiit«  Heated  to  rednefs  with  charcoal,  it  is  converted  ii)- 
to  a  fulphoret,  and  it  may  be  decompofed  either  by  boiling,  or  in 
a  crucible^  widi  the  carbonates  of  potafs  and,  of  foda.  ^  It  contains 
fkbout  84  of  baryta,  and  16  fulphuric  acid  and  water t 
Q^. /rK^.—]KSunas  barytas,  £(/. 

SDLFHAS  MAGNESI£.  EJ.  Magmjia  ntriolata.  Lmd. 
MM*    itd  eaibarticus  amarus^ 

Sulphate  of  magnefia.    Epfom  {alt. 

This  lalt  b  contained  in  feyeral  mineral  fprings,  and  alfo  in 
fea  WBter,  from  which  it  b  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  cryftal* 
liiei  in  tetrahedral  prifims.  It  has  a  very  bitter  tafte.  It  is  folu.* 
bfe  in  its  own  weignt  of  water  at  60^,  and  three  fourths  of  its 
wrd^  of  boiling  water.  Sulphate  of  magnefia,  when  perfe£Uy 
Bme^  efflorefces,  but  that  of  commerce  generally  contains  foreign 
ulttf  fnch  as  the  muriate  of  magnefia,  which  renders  it  fo  deli« 
qadbent  that  it  moft  be  kept  in  a  clofe  veflel  or  bladder.  By  the 
aAion  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  watery  fufion,  and  lofes  its  water 
cf  CVfftalliiation,  but  does  not  part  with  its  acid.  It  is  decom- 
by  baoTta,  ftrontia,  the  alkalies,  and  all  the  falts  formed 

diefe  lalinaUe  bafet,  excepting  the  alkaline  muriates  \^  and  by 
nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate,  of  lime. 

Midical  m/i^i-^Jt  is  a  mild  and  gentle  purgative^  operating  with 
fafficicnt  encacy»  and  in  general  with  eafe  and  fiifety,  rarely  oc- 
cafioaing  aaj  gripes,  ficknefs,  or  the  other  inconveniencies  which 
lefinoiis  purgatives  too  often  occaGon»  Six  or  eight  drachms  may 
be  diflblved  tor  a  dofe  in  a  proper  quantity  of  common  water ;  or 
four,  five,  or  more,  in  a  pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging  mineral 
waters.  Thefe  folutions  may  likewife  be  (b  managed  as  to  pro* 
mote  evacuation  by  the  other  cmun^ories :  if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  they  increaie  perfpiration :  and  by  moderate  exercife  in  the 
cool  aify  the  urinary  difcharge.  Some  allege  this  (ak  has  a  pecu- 
liar effe£k  in  allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independently  of  eva- 
cuation. 

It  is,  however,  principally  ufed  for  the  preparation  of  thr  car- 
bonate of  magnefia. 

Of.  ^^.— Carbonas  magnefia:,  Ed> 

SUIJPHUR  SUBUMATUM.  UnJ.  Dab.  Ed.  Sulflui:^ 
flares* 

Z 
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Sublimed  fulphur. 

Thb  properties  of  fulphur  have  been  already  mentioned. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  it  is  fometimes  found  per* 
feAly  pure  and  cryftailtzed  *,  but  all  the  fulphur  of  commerce  is 
cxtraAed  from  pyrites  by  fublimation.  It  is  ufuallj  brought  to 
us  in  large  irregular  mailes,  which  are  afterwards  melted  ahd  caft 
into  cylindrical  rolls,  with  the  addition  of  fome  coarfe  reGii«  floar, 
or  the  like  ;  whence  the  paler  colour  of  the  rolls. 

Sulphur  (hould  be  cholen  of  a  bright  yellow  coIouf|  (hould  be 
very  inflammable,  and  (hould  burn  with  a  bright  pure  blue  flame. 
Sublimed  fulphur  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  havhig  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 
It  is  often  contaminated  with  a  little  fulphuric  acid,  formed  dur- 
ing the  procefs,  from  which  it  is  eafily  freed  by  waOiing. 

Medical  ufe. — Sulphur  Rimulates  the  fyftem,  lobfens  the  bellyt 
and  promotes  the  infenfible  perfpiration  :  it  feems  to  pervade  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifeilly  tranfpires  through  the  ports  of  the 
fkin>  as  appears  from  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  perfoiis  who  have 
taken  it,  and  from  filver  being  llained  in  their  pockets  of  a  black* 
i(h  colour.  In  the  ftomach  it  is  probably  combined  with  hydro* 
gen.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  againft  cutaneous  difeiafi»,  puti- 
cularly  pfora,  both  given  internally,  and  externally  applied^  It 
has  likewife  been  recommended  in  rheumatic  pains,  flying  jcout^ 
rickets,  atrophy,  coughs>  afthmas,  and  other  diforders  ^of  4e 
breafts  and  lungs ;  and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the  chrotic 
kind.  In  hacmorrhoidal  aflleflions  it  is  almoft  fpecific  |"but  in 
moft  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  advantageoufly  combined  with  fome  cool* 
ing  purgative,  cfpecially  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs. 

Of.  prep. — Sulph.  fub.  lot.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Sulphas  pot.  cfilD 
fulph.  Ed.  Sulphur,  pot.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.  Hydio-fuiph.  am- 
mon.  Ed.  Sulph.  hydrarg.  nigr.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  lifdrarg. 
fulph.  rub.  Lond.  Dub.  Oleum  utlph.  Ed.  Lond*  f  etroL  fol^ 
Loud.     Ungt.  fulph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

SUPER-TARTRISPOTASSiE.£i  TariariCrj/lam.  ZW. 
Tartari  cryjliilli  et  cremor  diHum.  Dub.     Tartarus  purtficatki. 
Super*tartrate  of  potafs,  cryftals  of  tartar,  atid  cream  of  tartir. 

Super-Tartris  Potass.«  impurus.  Ed,  Ttartarum,  Lmi. 
Dub.     Tartarus  crudus. 

Impure  (uper-tartrate  of  potafs.     Tartar. 

Tartar  exifts  in  verjuice  and  in  mud,  and  is  depofited  on  che 
fides  of  the  cafks  by  repofe,  from  which  ii  is  fcraped  fome  tiK 
before  the  next  vintage,  to  prepare  the  cafks  to  receive  the  new, 
wine.     The  decpclt  coloured  and  coarfeft  wines  generally  giic 
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moft  tartar ;  and  it  gets  the  name  of  wUte  di  red  tartar  accotd- 
iag  to  its  colour. 

It  is  purified  by  difiblvitqf  it  in  boiling  #ate!r)  and  feparatin^ 
tlie  eartny  part  by  fiirrating  the  boiling  folatiioh.  On  cooling  the 
fohttion,  it  depofites  irregnlar  cryftals,  contahiing  the  oily  and 
Gok>ttring  mattersi  which  are  feparated  by  boiling  the  mafs  with 
a  white  clay«  At  Venice^  it  is  purified  by  diiTolving  it  in  water, 
and  clarifying  it  with  whites  of  eggs  and  afties.  The  tartar,  thus 
•  purifiedy  when  cryftallizedi  or  in  powder^  i&  called  Cream  of 
Tartar. 

Its  cryftals  are  fmall  and  irregular,  and  do  not  melt  in  the 
mouthy  but  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth.  It  h^s  an  acid  harfh 
cafte»  It  is  ibIttUe  in  fixty  times  its  weight  of  #ater  at  60*^,  and 
in  thirty  at  212*.  It  is  dccompofed,  and  its  acid  is  deftroyedi  hf 
heac.  It  contains  23  parts  of  potafs,  according  to  BergmatiUi  and 
33,  according  to  Thenard. 

Mudkm/  9fe. — ^^Fhe  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of  a  mild,  cooI« 
ing^  aperient^  laxative,  medicine.  It  is  much  ufed  in  dropfy ; 
and  ibne  allege  that  it  has  good  efieAs  as  a  deobftruent,  in  drop* 
fy  from  fcirrhui.  Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it 
proves  a  gentle,  though  effediual,  purgative.  Given  in  fmaUer 
dofesy  and  in  folution,  it  often  a£is  as  a  powerful  diuretic. 

Ojf.prep. — ^Tarcris  potaifx,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Tarrris  t)ot.  et 
fodac,  &L  L^nd.  Duh.  Tartris  ant.  Ed.  Lund  Dub.  FerruYn 
tytanfiUf  Lsnd.  Inf.  fennx  tartar,  Lond.  Pulv.  jalap,  comp. 
Ed.     Pulv.  fcam.  comp.  Ed.    Pulv.  fcnnx  comp.  Ed. 

SUS  SCROFA.  Ed.     Sus.  Lond.  Dub. 
CL  Mrnnwudta^'-'-OTA.  Pachyderma. 
Theh^. 

§^^— Adeps,  vulgo  Axungia  porcina.    The  fat.    Hogs  lard. 
oos-LARO  is  a  very  pure  animal  fat,  of  a  foft  connftence. 
Hence  it  is  emollient,  and  is  a  convenient  article  for  the  forma* 
tion  of  ointments*  plafters,  and  liniments. 

0^  /n^.— AdepS  ppt.  Liind%  Ungt.  adipis  fuili.  Lond.  Ungt. 
lefin.  Ed.  Empl.  canth.  Lind.  Dub.  Ungt.  hell.  alb.  Dub.  Ungt. 
liilph.  Ei.  Ungt.  acidi  nitrofi,  Ed.  Ungt.  hydrarg.  Ed.  Lond.. 
JDu^  ^t^p*  ozidi  hydrarg.  rubh,  Ed.  Ungt.  nitrat.  hydrarg, 
£d.  Land.  Dub.     Ungt.  infuf.  mel.  vefic.  Ed. 

SWIETENIA. 

WiUd.g.Z^'^.  Deeandria  Momgjnta. — ^Nat.  ord  Tribilatir. 

8f.  I.   SwiETENXA  MAHAGONI.  Ed. 

I^Xahogany  tree. 
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Ofit—Oxta.    The  bark. 

Thi»  majeftic  tree  grows  principaUy  in  Januica  and  in  Spanilb 
America.  Its  ufeful  wood  is  uniTCifaily  known.  Its  fa^k  is 
luownf  coughi  and  fcaljf ;  on  the  branches  grey  and  Gnoother. 
Its  ufte  is  very  aftringenti  and  bitterer  than  that  of  Peruvias 
bark.  Its  fmell  weak  and  aromatic.  In  its  properties  and  ac* 
tion  on  the  living  bodv,  it  coincides  nearly  with  rcraTian  bori^ 
and  may  be  fubftituted  for  it  in  many  fitoations* 

&.  2.  SwiETENiA  Febrifugal  Ed* 

Febrifuge  Swietenia. 

Qjf.— Cortex.    The  bark. 

This  fpecies,  which  in  many  refpe£ks  refembles  the  formeri  is 
a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  bark  is  red»  brittle,  and  compafk* 
and  covered  with  a  rough  grey  cuticle.  In  its  properties  it  agrees 
with  the  mahogany  bark,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  fnbftitute  for 
.  Peruvian  bark  in  tne  Eaft  Indies,  where  this  laft  is  fo  dear  and 
fcarcci  and  the  difeafes  in  which  it  is  indicated  fo  common.  It 
is,  however*  merely  an  aflringent  bitter,  and  contains  no  cincho* 
nin.  Dr.  Roxburgh  fent  from  India  a  quantity  of  the  extra  A  of 
this  baiky  which  cou]d  not  be  diftingui(hed  from  the  kino  of  the 
Ihops. 

TAMARINDUSINDICA.  j&/.    TamMrindus.  Isnd.  Duk 

Wilid.  g.  1250,  j^.  I.  Monadtlphia  Triaftdria^r^-HzU  QiA%  Lh 
mentace^e. 

1  amarind  tree. 

Cj^.—Fiuctub  conditus.    The  preferved  fruit» 

Thu  trie:  ^rows  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies*  TheMt 
is  a  broad  <i(h-coicured  pod.  T^e  (xtc^rnal  covering  is  chin  ui 
brittle,  and  contains  fcveral  hard  feeds,  enveloped  in  a  fofc  bniva 
pulp  Tamaiinds  are  curei'  in  tuo  wiiys.  The  cocnmon  wayii 
to  th^o^v  hot  fugar  frc^n;  the  »x?ikrs  on  the  ripe  pulp  \  but  a  bet- 
ter  n'.cthod  is  to  put  ilteniate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powdered 
fugar  in  a  ft  one  jar.  By  thif  means  the  tamarinds  prelenre  &es 
colour,  and  tafte  more  agreeably, 

Eaft-India  tamarinds  are  lon;:er  than  the  Weft- India  fort;  ^ 
former  containing  fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely  abo^ 
three  or  four. 

Preferved  tamarinds  (liouKl  bt'  fredi  and  juicy,  and  (houUifcave 
an  agreeable  acid  t.iltc  They  fhould  not  have  a  mufty  fpfdli 
the  feeds  fliould  noi  ix  fofi  ai'd  fwollen,  and  theUadc  of  a.'lwff 
ftiould  rot  get  n  cdating  oi  i  opper  by  being  Immcr&d  nmo^ 
them.  .     ^    ^,. 

1  an^aiinds  contai..  '^u^.as  mucilage,  citric  acid,  fupcr^ti^ui^ 
nf  potafs,  tanarous  aud/  and  malic  acid. 
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Medical  ufe. — ^The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  tkken  in  the  quantity 
of  from  two  or  three  drachms  to  an  omice  or  more,  proves  gent- 
ly hnative  and  purgative ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity, 
Quenchn  thirft,  and  allavs  immoderate  heat.  It  increafes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  purgative  fweets,  caffia  and  manna,  and  Mreakeoa  that 
of  the  refinoas  cathartics. 

Salts,  whofe  bafe  is  porafs,  form  an  improper  addition  to  ta- 
marinds, for  they  are  decompofed,  and  the  tartarous  acid  of  the 
fruit  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  fuper-tartrate  ofpotafs. 

Of.  ^f^.— Inf.  cum  fenna,  Ed*  EleA.  caffise,  JStf.  LmtL  Dub. 
EleS.  tennae,  Ed.  Lond. 

TANACETUM  VULGARE.  £i.  Tatiacetum.  BoRa.Dub. 
Lfftd. 

Willd.  g.  1472,  j^.  1 8*  Syngenffia  fi^erftua*^^^^.  oid.  Cwr- 
ftftm  dtfmdeit, 

Tjiify. 

?f'.— -Folinm,  Flos.    The  flower  and  I^Ves. 
INST  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  by  road-fides  and  the  hor- 
ders  oF  fields,  and  is  frequently  alfo  cultifated  in  gardens^  both 
&r  culinary  and  medicinal  nfes :  it  flowers  in  June  and  Jiily^ 

Me£cai  ufe. — Confidered  as  a  medicine,  it  is  a  moderately 
warm  bitter,  accompanied  with  a  ftrong,  not  very  dilagrecable 
flavour.  Some  phyficians  have  had  a  great  opimon  of  it  in  hy» 
Aaric  dfforders,  particularly  diofe  proceeding  from  a  deficiency 
or  fuppreflion  ot  the  uterine  purgations.  The  leaves  and  fee« 
have  been  of  confiderable  efteem  as  anthelmintics  \  the  feeds  arc 
kfs  bitter,  and  more  acrid  and  aronutic  than  thofe  of  me,  to 
fvhlch  ihey  are  reckoned  Gmilar }  or  of  fantonicum,  for  which 
d^y  have  been  frequently  fubftituted.  An  infufion  of  tanfTj 
dntok  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  tea,  has  been  ftrongly  recommeno- 
cd  as  a  preventive  of  the  return  of  gout. 

TEUCRIUM. 

Willdig.  1093.  DiJynamia  Gjmn^ermia.'^Vdt*  ord.  VirtUit^ 

8p.  i  2.  Teucrium  Marum.    Mamm  Sjriacum.  land.  IM. 

Syrian  herb  maftich. 

|M:— Herba.    The  herb. 

Tnis  is  a  (mall  fhrubby  plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria^ 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates,  and  cultivated  with  as  in  nr- 
deas.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitterifh  taile ;  and,  wocd 
nibbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a  quick  pungent  fioaell,  like  volatile 

alkalii  wMfeh  fbon  afieJU  the  head,  and  ocaifiona  fnDeziaf :  Af- 

Z3 
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tilkd  with  water,  they  yield  a  very  acrid,  penetrating  eflential 
oiU  refembling  t|iat  of  fcurvy«g^a{&    Thefe  qualities  mfficientljt 

itoint  out  the  u&s  tb.vluch  tois  plant  might  be  applied  :  at  pre* 
ent  it  is  little  otherwife  employed  than  in  cephalic  &in£« 
Cff.  prep. — Puiv.  afari  comp^  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Sp*  34*  Tectcriuh  Scoedium.     Scordium.  Lond. 

Water  germander. 

Of.— flcrba*    The  herb. 

This  is  a  fmall,  ibmewhat  hairy,  perennial  plant,  growing  wild 
in  fonie  parts  of  England,  though  not  very  common :  the  flx>ps 
are  generally  fupplied  from  gardens.  It  has  a  bitter  tafte,  and  a 
ftrong  difagrebable  fmell* 

Offi  prep. — Catap.  comini,  Lond. 

TOLUIFERA  BALSAAIUM.  Ed.  Balfamum  Teluiamtm. 
Lond.  Dub. 

JFilld.  g.  S29,Jp.  I.  Dicandria  Mwogjnia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Lmmnm 
taceit. 

Balfam  of  Tolu. 

?^— Balfamum.  The  balfam. 
HIS  tr^  grows  in  Spanifli  America,  and  the  balfam  flows 
from  inciCons  made  in  its  bark,  during  the  hot  feabn,  and  it 
brou^t  to  us  in  little'gourd  (hells.  It  is  of  a  yellowi(h-4»oini 
colour,  inclining  to  red  :  in  confidence  thick  and  tenacious :  by 
age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle,  without  fuffering  any  jpcat  lots  at 
its  more  valuable  parts.  The  fmell  of  this  b  Jfam .  is  extremely 
fragrant,  fpme what  rifembling  that  of  lemons  i  its.  tafte,  wann 
Vd  fweetiih.  Lewis  fays  that  he  has  fometimes  .procured  ben- 
zoic acid  from  it.  It  yields  Very  little  volatile  oal^.  altbou^  it 
impregnates  the  diililled  water  (Irongly  with  its  flavour*  Bf  dil^ 
folving  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar  in  tois  water,  a  fyrup  is  obtaift- 
ed,  greatly  fuperior  to  that  prepared  in  the  common  way,  with  a 
deco£iion  of  the  balfam. 

In  its  medical  virtues  it  agrees  with  the  other  balfams. 
OJ.  prep.—SjT.  Lond.     Tinet^  Ed.  Lond.  Duh.     TmBt.  beia« 
comp*  Lond.  Ed. 

TORMENTILLA  ERECTA.  Ed.    Tarmintiih.  L^nd.  ZW. 
Willd.g.iQQi^fp.l.  Ico/andriaPaiygjnia.'^^^t^vd^SmtK^' 

Septfo^Ui 

Q^.— Radix,    The  root. 

ToRME^Tii  is  perennial,  and  found  wild  in  woods  juviim 
mons:  ii^has  lon^  flender  ftalks,  with  ufually  fevea  loi^ 
row  leaves  ata  jomt^  the  root  is  for  the  raoft  past  crooho^M* 
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knotty,  of  a'blackifl)  colour  on  the  outGde,  and  a  reddifh  ulthin. 
This  root  has  an  auftere  (lyptic  tafle,  accompanied  with  a  flight 
kind  of  aromatic  flavour :  it  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  and  effi- 
cacious of  the  vegetable  allringcnts^  and  is  employed  with  good 
eflefc  in  all  cafes  where  medicines  of  this  ciaf;;  are  proper,  Neu- 
mann got  from  960  grain Sy  365  alcoholic,  and  170  watery  ex- 
traft  \  and  inverfely,  570  watery  and  8  alcoholic. 
Off,  prep. — Pulv.  crct.  comp. 

TRIGONELLA  FOENUM  GRiECUM.  Foemm  Gracum. 
Land* 

D'tadelpbia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  Papllionaceam 

Fenugreek. 

Off, — Semen*     The  feeds. 

Xhi9  plant  is  annuali  and  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  In 
Poland  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  The  feeds  have  a  yeU 
lowifli  colour,  a  rhomboidal  figure,  a  difagreeable  ftrong  fmeU, 
and  a  mucilaginous  tafte.  Their  principal  ufe  was  in  cataplafms, 
fomentationa,  and  the  like,  and  in  emollient  glyders.  Neumann 
got  from  7680  parts,  620  bitter  watery,  and  30  undiuous  alco- 
holic cztra£l  \  and  inverfely,  270  very  ungrateful  alcoholic,  and 
390  watery.  The  diftilled  water  had  a  flight  fmellof  fenugreek, 
which  it  ioQVi  k>ft. 

.TBITIGUM. 

WilULf4  1  j2.  Triandria  Momgynia.^^2X.  ord.  Grarnhia* 

■  . 

Sp:  ii.  TRiticum  -^tivum.  Dut. 
9Ai  a..  Xritxccml  Hyseanum.  Lond» 

O^-^Farina,  amylum«  Flpur,  ftarch. 
Br  fonsc  thcfe  are  confidered  only  as  varieties  of  M^heat,  not  a$ 
dillinA  fpecies.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  mod  produdlive,  and 
is  moft  commonly. cultivated  on  that  account;  for  (here  is  no  ma^- 
terial  difl[inence  between  tlie  grains  they  produce,  which  are  in- 
difcriminately  employed  for  every  purpofet 

Wheat*flour  confiRs  principally  of  gluten,  ftarch,  albumen, 
and  a  fweet  mucilage.  Thefc  may  be  fcparated  by  forming  the 
£our  into  a  pafte  with  a  little  water,  and  wailiing  this  pafte  \vith 
frefli  quantities  of  water,  until  it  runs  from  it  colourlcls.  What 
remains  is  the  eluten  ^  which,  if  not  tlie  fame,  is  very  analogous 
Vo  the  fibrinc  of. animal  fubftances.  From  the  water  with  which 
«hc  pafte  was  waftied,  a  \vhite  powder*  Amylunif  feparates  .on 
AanJing.  Tlie  albumen  and  fwcet  mucilage  remain  diflblved 
in  the  water.     By  evaporating  it,  the  albumen  iirft  feparates  in 
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white  flakeS)  and  the  fweet  mucilage  may  be  got  by  total  cva* 
poration. 

It  is  the  prefence  of  gluten  which  chara£ierizes  wheat  flour ; 
and  on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  the  other  conftituents  de* 
pends  the  fuperiority  of  wheat  flour  for  baking  bread. 

Bread  is  made  by  working  the  flour  into  a  pafte  with  water,  a 
quantity  of  fome  ferment,  fuch  as  yeaft,  and  a  little  muriate  of 
foda  to  render  it  fapid,  allowing  the  pafte  to  ftand  until  a  cert^ 
degree  of  fermentation  take  place,  and  then  baking  it  in  an  oren 
heated  to  about  488^.  During  the  fermentation  a  quantity  of 
gas  is  formed,  and  as  it  is  prevented  from  efcaping  by  the  tough- 
ncfs  of  the  pafte,  and  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  bmd 
is  rendered  light  and  fpongy.  In  this  procefs  the  nature  of  the 
conftituents  of  the  flour  is  altered,  for  we  are  not  able  to  obtain 
either  gluten  or  ftarch  from  bread. 

Medical  ufi. — ^Bread  is  not  only  one  of  the  moft  important  ar- 
ticles of  nourifliment,  but  is  alfo  employed  in  pharmaqr  for  taib^ 
iitg  cataplafms,  and  giving  form  to  more  adive  articles.  An  in- 
fuiion  ot  toafted  bread  has  a  deep  colour  and  pleafant  tafte,  and 
is  an  excellent  drink  in  febrile  difeafeS|  and  debility  (rf  die  fin^ 
mach. 

Amtlum  ex  Tritico  Preparatum. 

Wheat  ftarch. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  inferted  ftarch  as  a  feparate  fid^ 
ftance  in  their  catalogue  of  the  materia  medica,  probduy  confider- 
,  ing  it  to  be  a  general  principle  common  to  many  vcgetihlei,  al- 
though they  point  out  the  particular  fpecies  which  mej  with  to 
be  employed. 

The  ffcneral  properties  of  ftarch  have  been  abeadv  en 
ated.    It  is  found  in  many  vegetables,  combined  wim  dii 
fubftances.     Fourcroy,  accordmgly,  niakes  vaiioos  fpecies  of  k| 
as,  combined, 

1.  With  gluten  or  fibrine  \  as  in  wheat,  rye,  and  other  fini- 

lar  feeds. 

2.  With  extra£live;  as  in  beans,  peas,  lupins,  &c 

3.  With  mucilaginous  matters;  as  in  the  potatoe,  and  nany 

other  roots,  in  unripe  com. 

4.  With  faccharine  matter ;  in  moft  roots^  and  in  eom  after 

it  has  begun  to  germinate. 

5.  With  oil;  in  the  emulGve  feeds,  almonds»  &c* 

6.  With  an  acrid  principle ;  as  in  the  root  of  the  bwdackf 

jacropha  manihot,  arum^  afarum,  and  other  tvbcvoas 
roots. 
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MnScal  tj^^'^At  a  conftituent  of  maiif  Tegetable  fubftanoety  it 
fciiBS  a  mm  important  aUmentaiy  fobftance*  In  amedical  point 
of  Yiewy  it  if  to  DC  confidered  at  a  demulcents  and  accordiMl]r» 
it  ffanns  die  principal  ingredient  of  an  official  lozenge,  aftd  a 
modlage  prepared  nom  it  often  prodaces  excellent  efieds,  both 
taken  by  me  mouth,  and  in  die  fonn  of  a  cljfter  in  dyfcntery  and 
(fivrhoea,  firom  irritation  of  the  inteftines* 

Qf.  prtf^F^Mx^dhfp  amyli,  £d»  Lond.  Trochiici  gummoGt 
JU»  JaJL    Puhr.trag.  comp.  Lond.    KI.  hydratg.  Ed. 

TUSSBLAGO  FARFARA.  Ed.    Tujikgp.  land.  Dui. 
WUU.  g.  1483,  j^.  12.     Sjngitif^/uferftita.-^H9t.  ord.  Com- 
pf/ka  rmdiaie. 
Colts  foot* 

QC— Fdium^  flos.    Hie  herb  and  flowers. 
This  grows  wild  in  moift  fituations,  produdng  yellow  flowers 
in  Fdxnuir?  uid  March :  thefe  foon  faU  oflF,  and  are  fucceededbj 
{e  loimaifli  leares,  hairy  underneath  i  their  tafte  is  herbaceous^ 
gludnous  and  mbacrid* 
Mid.  ij/}.-*CoIts  foot  is  recommended  in  coughst  nhtlufiit  andl 
diforders  of  die  breaft  and  lungs,  and  fome  ule  it  in  fioro- 
fofau    Its  effeQs  probablT  depend  more  on  the  milk  in  which  it 
is  commonly  dtre&ed  to  oe  taken^  than  on  the  tuiEhgo  idUf. 

ULBfUS  CAMPESTRIS.  £^.    Ulmus.Lmd.Dyt. 
WUULg.  S^StfP*  <•  PemandrU  Dsgfma.^mJSlzt.  ord*  &»M<r« 
Sim  tree* 

«r— Cortex  interior.    The  inner  bark. 
IS  tree  grows  wild  in  Britain.    The  inner  baris  has  a  yeU 
lowilh  odoury  and  a  mucilag^us,  bittery  aftringent  taftcy  with- 
ovtladl. 

fa  decodion  it  has  been  highly  recommended  in  the  lepra 
iduhyoGs,  and  has  been  laid  to  cure  dropfics,  but  it  requires  a 
jilicnf  triaL 

Of.  ^ri^i*— DecoQ.  Lond. 

TJRTICA  DIOIGA.     Unka.  Lmd. 

Momoicia  Titnmdria.^'^^t.  ord.  ScahidA 

Commoa  nettle. 

4^^— Herba.    The  plant. 

This  b  a  well  known  perennial  weed.  The  leaves  of  the  fiefli 
plant  ftimuhte,  inflame,  and  hlifter  the  ikin.  Hence  ftinpngwidi 
netdes  has  been  lecommended  as  a  powerful  rube&dett^  and  has 
been  aUq^ed  to  have  fometimes  fucceeded  in  reftoring  ftnfe  and 
vffotioa  10  paralytic  liioUi  ^^  in  cite  of  toipor« 
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▼AL^lEtlANA  OFFiCn^ALIS.    Ed.     VpUmM  fyhf/hit. 

WUld.  g.  75i  Jp.  6.  TrianJria  Moaogynia^'^H^t*  Old.  '4gF^ 
gatit. 

Wild  YaTenan* 

<5^— Radix.    The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wi\A  io  Britain.  I^ke  many 
bfher  plants*  it  yaries  in  its  appearance  and  feafible  iqualities,  ac- 
cording t6  the  fituation  in  which  it  grows.  In  marihes  and  (had- 
owy  places  its  leaves  are.broaderi  on  dry  heaths  and^gfa  pi£* 
tures  they  are  narrower. 

The  roots  produced  in  low  watery  grounds  have  a  riemukaUy 
faint  fmell  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  and  fometimea  ficaicely 
any.  The  roots  taken  up  in  autumn  or  winter,  have  alfo  mgq 
ftronggr  fenCble  qualities  than  thofe  colIe£ted  in  fpring  and  fim- 

nVCJCm 

The  root  coxififts  of  a  number  of  (brings  or  fibres  mattcdLttge- 
thef,  iflUiii^  from  bn^'doxhinon  head,  of  a  whitilh,  or  pale  hraipni^ 
ifli  colour.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong,  like  a  mixture  of  aromatics  widi 
fttids  -,  thd  tbfte  unpleafantly  warm,  bitteriih,  and  fubacnd*^  Mbv- 
madn  got  from  480  grains  of  the  dry  root  186  alcoholicyandM 
watery  extrafi  ;  and  mverfely,  26 1  watery  and  5  aicohplic*  .,7flc 
diftilleU'altoholic  was  flijghtly,  the  water  (tron^ly,  impr^nated 
with  the  fmell  of  the  Yaleriany  but  no  feparable  oil  was  obtained. 

Med.  f^.-^Ti^ild'  valerian  isa  medicine  of  great  ufe  in  nor* 
oiit  diforder's ;  and  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  epilepfi^  proceed 
ing  from  a  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

8ome  recommend  it  as  ufeful  in  procuring  fleep,  particiiliH]v 
in  fever,  even  when  opium  fails  j  but' it  is  prindpaUy  ufefulmaf- 
fcAiotis  of  the  hyfterical  kind.  .  , . 

The  common,  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm  in  powd^j 
and  in  infufibn,  from  one  to  two  drachqns.  Its  unpleafant  flaiotf 
is  moft  eiieAUally  concealed  by'a  fuitable  addition  of  mace; 

As  its  virtues  refide  entirely  in  an  eflential  oil,  the  decoCtidnlnS' 
watery  extrafi  are  improper  forms  for  exhibiting  i^. 

Off.  prip.-^Yin€L.  L<md.  Tindk-  ammon.  Land.  Dyh.  Extiafi. 
Dub. 

VERATRUM  ALBUM.  £J.    HelUhmsalbus.  Lm^M. 

Polygamta  Monofda.^^Uzt.  ord.  Liliacest* 

White  hellebore. 

Q/.— Radix.    The  root. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Switzerland  ind  the  notti^ 
tainous  parts  of  Germany.  The  root  has  a  nanfeOus,  bitteriftf 
acrid  tafte,  burning,  the  mouth  and  faucee.    If  wonbded  wiM 
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fireihi  it  cmkf  an  cactremely  acrimcMuous  juice,  which,  when  in- 
fcTtc4  into  a  wound,  is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous.  Neumann 
flot  book  960  grains  560  watery  and  10  alcohoHc  extra£l ;  and 
inverfely,  420  alcoholic  and  180  watery.  Nothing  rofe  in  diftil« 
lation. 

Med»  ufe. — The  powder  of  the  dried  root,  applied  to  an  ilfiiey 
occafions  violent  purging ;  (huflFed  up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a  ftroog, 
and  not  always  a  fafe,  ftemutatory.  Taken  internally,  it  a&s 
with  extreme  violence  as  an  emetic ;  and  has  been  obferved,  even 
in  a  fmall  dofe,  to  occafion  convulfions,  and  even  death.  The  an- 
cienta  fometimes  employed  it  in  very-obftinate  cafes,,  and  .always 
made  this  their  laft  refource.  Modern  pradice  feems  to  Rave  al- 
moft  entirely  rcjefled  its  internal  ufe,  though  fome  have  vciitor-. 
ed  upon  fo  large  a  dofe  as  a  fcruple,  m  maniacal  cafes,  and  aire 
iaid  to  have  exnerienced  good  e(Fe£t:s  from  it. 

Q/-  ttrfpj^Uccoei.  Lond.    Tm€t.  Ed.    Ungt.  Ijmd.  Dui. 

• 

VERONICA  BEGCABUNGA.     Beceabunga.  Lond.  DtA. 
l^^i/U.  g»  44,  ^.  30.     Diaftdria  Monogjma.^^zx.  ord*  Ptrf^^ 


BfOoUime. 

mC'-Ucfba.    The  herb. 

This  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  common  in  little  rivulets  and 
itches  of  (landing  water.  The  leaves  remain  ail  the  winter,  but 
are  in  greateft  pene£lion  in  the  fpring»  Their  prevailing  tafte  is 
an  herbaceous  one,  accompanied  with  a  very  light  bittemefs. 

If  any  gpod  efic£ls  be  expe^ed  from  brooldimci  it  Ihould  be 
uibAasfoodt 

tlfp  prep* — SuccttS  coch.  comp.  Lond. 

r 

VIOLA  ODORATA.  Ed.     Viola.  Lond.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  ^ifii^.  12.  Pentandrta  Monogynia* — ^Nat.ord.  Cam" 

March  violet. 

§^.— Flos.  The  recent  flower. 
HIS  plant  is  perennial^  and  is  found  wild  under  hedges  and 
in  Ihady  places  \  out  the  (hops  are  generally  fupplied  from  gar- 
dens. Its  flowers  are  fo  remarkable  for  their  delightful  odour 
^nd  their  peculiar  richnefs  of  colour,  that  they  have  given  a  name 
foboth. 

In  ouir  markets  we  meet  with  the  flowers  of  other  fpecies : 
tfaefe  maj  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  foregoing  by  their  being 
laiMT*  01  ^  pa^c  colour,  and  having  no  fmeU. 

MLed^  1^.-— Hiey  impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous 
fi^ort ;  a  fyrop  made  from  the  infufion  has  long  maintained  a 
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place  in  the  fliops,  and  h  faid  to  be  an  agreeable  and  nfefol  laxa- 
tive for  children  ;  but  is  chiciljr  valued  ai  a  delicate  teft  of  the 
prefence  of  uncooibined  acids  or  alkalieti  the  former  changing  its 
bine  to  a  red,  and  the  iatier  to  a  green  colour. 
Off^prep.'-^^r.  vioix  odorat.  Ed»  Lond^  Dub. 

vms  VINIFERA.  Ed.     Vitis.  Lend.  Duh. 

Willd.g.  A^hJP*  <•  Pentaniria  Mcnogynia* — ^Nat.  ord.  Rider^ 

Theyine. 

The  vine  grows  in  temperate  fitiiation^  in  many  (mm  "of  the 
world,  and  is  cultivated  very  generally  for  the  fake  of  its  agree- 
able fubacid  fruit.  Before  they  are  ripe,  grapes  are  extieinelj 
harfli  and  acid,  and  by  expreffion  furnifh  a  liquor  which  is  ctllea 
Verjuice.  It  contains  malic  aCid,  fuper-tartrate  of  pOtafs^  and 
cxtradive,  and  may  be  made  to  fumiOi  wine  by  the  addition  isf 
fugan  As  the  grape  advances  to  maturity,  the  quantity  of  fogar 
increafes,  while  that  of  malic  acid  diminiflbes :  it  however  never 
difappears  entirely.  When  thoroughly  ripe,  the  grape  is  bne  df 
the  moft  agreeable  fruits.  It  is  cooling,  antifeptic,  and  nutriti0iik| 
and,  when  eaten  in  confiderable  quantity,  diuredc,  atid  geMlf 
laxative.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  aJl  others  where  atik 
are  indicated,  they  form  an  excellent  article  of  diet. 

Fructus  Sjccatus.     Uvapaffa. 

Raifins. 

Raisins,  are  grapes  which  have  been  carefully  dried,  ^j 
this  means  not  only  the  water  they  contained  is  mffipatedf  but 
rhe  quantity  of  acid  feems  to  ht  diminiflied.  They  becoiBieaioie 
faccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  laxative,  than  the  rccemgrape^bot 
are  lefs  cooling. 

Off^prcp. — Decofi.  alth.  off.  Ed.  DecoA.  guiac.  comp.  ^. 
Deco£t.  hord.  comp.  L§nd.  Tin£l.  card.  comp.  land.  Dub.  Tinfi* 
fennx,  Lotid.  Dub. 

Fructus  Succus  Ferment atus.  Vinum  album  HifpamVi 
Vinum  album  Rhenanum^  Vinum  rubrum  Lufitanicnm. 

Sherry,  Hock,  Port. 

Wink  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  altered  by  fermeittation.  Hh 
numeiQus  varieties  of  wine  depend  principally  on  the  proporim 
qf  fugar  contained  in  the  muft,  and  the  manner  of  ita  fermeaci* 
tion.  When  the  proportion  of  fu»r  is  fufficient^  and  the  Cermoii- 
ation  complete,  the  wine  is  perfeA  and  generous:  if  the  qaantiKi 
of  fugar  be  too  large^  part  of  it  remains  undecompofcd,  u  the 
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fennenittloa  19  langoM,  and  the  wine  is  fweet  and  lufcions;  if,  oa 
the  contrtryi  it  be  too  fmaU,  the  wine  b  diin  and  weak;  and  if  it 
be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  be  eompleted,  it  will  proceed 
flowlj  in  the  bottle,  aad  on  drawing  the  eork  the  wine  wtll  froth 
and  (parkle  in  the  fbfs,  at  for  example,  Champaigoe.  When  the 
muft  is  feparated  nrom  the  hulk  of  the  grape  before  it  is  ferment- 
ed, the  wine  has  little  or  no  colour :  thefe  are  called  White  wines* 
Ifj  on  the  contrary,  the  huflts  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  muft 
while  the  fermentation  is  going  on,  the  alcohol  diflblves  the  co* 
louring  matter  of  the  huiks,  and  the  wine  is  coloured^  fych  are 
called  Red  wines.  BcTides  in  thefe  principal  circumftances,  wines 
farjT  v^  much  in  flavour.  The  red  wines  moft  commonly  drunk 
m  this  country  are  Port,  which  is  ftrong  and  auftere,  containing 
much  tannin,  and  Claret,  which  is  thinner  and  higher  flavoured* 
Our  ni^c  wines  are  all  ftrQng,Madeiraj  Sherry,  Lifbon,  Malaga^ 
and  Hodk  Of  thele  the  laft  is  the  moft  acidulous,  and  Malaga 
diefweetcft. 

. .  MfJm  j^.-^Wine,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  aAs  as  a  bene*, 
fic^  ^imulns  to  the  whole  fyftem.  It  promotes  digeftion,  ior 
CBBaica  the  t€tUm  of  the  heart  and  arteries^  raifes  the  heat  of  the 
bedf  ^  and  ezhilerates  the  fpirits.  Taken  to  ezoefs,  it  produces  in* 
dvicty^  vUcb  is  often  fucceeded  by  headachy  ftupor,  naufea,  and 
diarriiGea,  which  laft  for  (everal  days.  Habitual  excefs  in  wins 
debilitates  the  ftomach,  produces  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
weakens  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  gives  jrife  to  dropfy,  gout,  apo« 
plexy,  tremors,  and  cutaneous  affxHons. 

To  convalefcents,  and  in  all  difeafes  of  general  debility,  and 
deficiency  of  the  vital  powers,  wine  is  the  remedy  on  winch  we 
mvA  place  our  chief  dependance ;  and  when  properly  adminifter- 
cd.  Its  eflfeds  are  often  fcarcely  credible. 

TI16  ule  of  wine  as  an  urdcle  of  pharmacy,  vrill  be  noticed  here* 
after. 
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Willd.g.  1063.  Poijandria  Tetragfnia.^S3it.  ord.  OUraciM. 

Winters  bark. 

Q^-«^Cortcx,  yulgo  Wintcranus  cortex. 

T01S  is  the  produce' of  a  tree  growing  about  the  fouthem  pvc« 
Biontory  of  America.  It  was  tirft  difcovcred  on  the  poaft  of 
MagcUan  hr  Captain  Winter,  in  the  year  1567.  The  failors  then 
enipfoyed  tne  bark  as  a  fpice,  and  afterwards  found  it  fervioeable 
in  9i^'  fSuTvv  \  for  which  purpofe  it  is  at  prefent  dlfo  foni^times 
made  ufc  of  in  diet  drinks.  The  true  Winters  bark  is  not  often 
naet  with  in  the  (hops,  Canella  alba  being  gencr-illy  fubftitnted 
fir  it;  and1)y  fome  th^  art  reckoned  to  bcf  the  lame :  there  is,  how% 
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ever,  z  confidoraUe  difference  betwixt  them  tn  sppeaiaooey  and  ft 
greater  in  quality.  The  Winters  bmrk  is  in  large  piecc8»  of  n 
nKNre  cinnamoo  colour  than  the  canella^  and  taftca  much  wametf 
and  more  pungent.  Its  fmeil  refembles  that  of  cafcarilla*  iti 
virtues  refide  io  a  very  hot,  ftimulant,  Yolatile  oaL 

ZINCUM.  EJ.  Duk.  Lond. 

Zinc. 

Thb  general  properties  of  zinc  have  been  already  nodeed* 

It  is  always  found  oxidized. 


with  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  dF  CMbonlQI 
acid*    Calamine. 
9.  Combined  with  fulphur.     Blende. 
3.  Combined  with  fulphuric  acid,  generally  in  foludoil* 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  rarely  worked  by  themfelves,  or  wkk  tht 
fole  intention  of  extrading  zinc,  but  are  generally  mdted  wk&  the 
lead  ores,  particularly  galena,  which  they  commonly  aceonipaaj* 
By  thb  procefs  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  two  forms ;  part  of  k  9 
fiibfimed  in  the  ftate  of  an  oxide,  and  attaches  itfeLf  to  the  chinip 
ney  of  the  furnace,  in  the  form  of  a  grey,  'granular,  e«thyk.|iki^ 
incruftation,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tutty  cyr  cadonii 
part  of  it  is  (ublimed  in  its  metallic  form,  and  is  condeniedia  df 
throat  of  the  chinmey  in  fmall  grains,  which  are  aftcrwardsttieh* 
ed  in  a  crucible,  and  caft  in  ingots. 

Of.  /n^.^^-Oxidttm  zindi  Ed.  Lond.  Out*  Soiphaa  ainciy  BL 
Zona.  Duk. 

OziDUM  Zma  IifPUROM.  Edn    Tutis.  Lond.  DiA» 

Impure  oxide  of  zinc.     Tutty. 

It  is  moderately  hard  and  ponderous  ;  of  a  brownilh  ootoaTf 
and  full  of  fmall  protuberances  on  the  outGde,  fmooth  and  td- 
lowifli  within ;  fome  pieces  have  a  bloi(h  ctft,  from  mkiate  gfob* 
ules  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  form.  Tutty  is  celebrated  ai  «iojli- 
thalmic,  and  frequently  employed  as  fuich  in  unguents  ftod  col* 
lyria. 

Of.  prtp. — Osidum  zinci  imp.  ppt.  Ed.  Lond.  Uogt.  Bd» 
Lond.  Dub. 

Carjbonas  Zinci  Impurus.  Ed*  Lapis  Caiamnaris.  Dok 
Lond. 

Impure  carbonate  of  zinc.    Calamine. 

This  mineral  is  foupd  plentifully  in  England,  Germanv,  and 
other  countries^  either  in  di(Un£t  mineSi  or  iateraungled  with  the 
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ores  of  dtffSnrent  metals.  It  is  ufually  of  a  greyiih,  browniih,  yd- 
fewiih)  or  pale  reddifli  colour,  without  luftre  or  tranfparency^ 
fra8ure  oommonly  uneven  or  earthy;  confiderably  hard,  though 
not  fttficiently  fo  as  to  ftrikc  fire  with  fteel.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  decrepitatesi  but  does  not  melt,  and  becomes  yellower^ 
ai^  is  fubUmed.  It  is  partly  foluble  in  acids^  and  often  efier- 
▼efces  with  them* 

Mr.  Smithfon  has  analyfed  federal  Tarieties  of  Calamine. 

Sp.Oniv.    OsLofZioc.       CarKAcid.        ^ater.       Qoarts* 

Derbyfliire      4*333  ^5*^  34*^ 

Somerfetlhire  4-336  64.8  35.2 

Carinthia        9-59S  71.4  13.5  15.1 

Hnngaiy         3.434  68.3  4.4        ac. 

FkiEborg  38.  la.         50. 

CalaiQine  is  generally  roafted  before  it  comes  into  the  fliops,  to 
ttfMiiffh  more  eafily  reducible  into  a  fine  powder.  In  this  ftate 
•itjU-Comloyed  in  collyria,  againft  defluxions  of  thin  acrid  humours 
Uftm  toe  eyes»  for  drying  up  moid  running  ulcers,  and  healing 
csBCQviationa. 

QtfE  ^^.*— Cerat.  Ed»  LomL  Dub.    Carb.  zinci  imp.  ppt.  £d. 


-  c 


.fluCPBTAt  Zmci;     Pttrio/um  album.  ZonJ.  Dub. 

Mpktite  of  zinc.     White  vitriol. 

This  is  chiefly  found  native  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  f6metimes 
in^nfpavent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  white 
cfflorefcences,  which  are  diflblved  in  water,  and  afterwards  re- 
duced by  evaporation  and  cryftalHzation  into  large  mafTes.  But 
as  native  ful[Miate  of  zinc  is  fcldom  pure,  it  is  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared. 

J^M»  j^.*-*White  vitriol  is  fometimes  given,  from  five  or  fix 
gnms  to  half  a.  drachm^  as  an  emetic ;  it  operates  very  quicltly, 
aa«r^  pure,,  without  violence.  Externally,  it  is  employed  as  an 
Offfltbih^ic,  and  h  often  made  the  baGs  of  collyria,  both  in  ex- 
tcai|Knaneous  prcfcription  and  in  difpenfatories. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  1. 


■ 

list  of  Substances  contained  in  some  of  the  latest  and  most 
esteemed  Foreign  Pharmaeopoaas^  hut  not  insert^  in  tke 
Materia  Medka  of  anjf  of  the  British  Colleges. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ABBflEVIATIONS. 

Rofl*. — ^Fhannacopoeia  Roffica*    Sro.    Petropofi^  1798*. 

Avft.  pfof.— Pbannacopceta  Auftriaca-pfarinciaKs,  emeodata* 
8fO.    Vtennaci  1794* 

Attft*  caft«— Pharmacopoeia  Aaftriaco-caftrenfis.  Sfo.  Tkinii 
1795. 

Brem. — ^Phannacopctia  in  ufum  offcinarum  reipablioe  Brem« 
eafit  coofcripta.  '  8to.    Bremx^  X793- 

Bor. — ^Pbarmacopoeia  Boniffica.    4to.    Berolini,  1799* 

Gen. — ^Formiilario  Fannaceudco  per  ufo  delP  Ofpedale  di  Pam- 
ontooe*    8vo*    Generaf  i8oo« 

Har.-^Apptratus  medicaminum  nofocomiity  generatim  cura- 
tkmi  cmcorom  pauperum  maxime  acoomodiu  Francifci 
MarabeUi.    8fa«    BataTias,  anno  Reipub.  GalL  VIco.  1798. 

Van  M^— Pharmaocm^e  manoeUei  par  J.  B  Van  Mons.  8to. 
A  Bmxdlett  an.  tX.  i8oi. 

X«a  G««-Manud  da  niarmaden  par  EJ.  B!  BoalUon  La  Grange. 
Sm.    A  Parist  an.  XI.  1803. 

fainL  Code  Pharmacentique,  a  Pufage  des  holpieei  dvilest 
des  (eoonrt  a  domiciki,  et  des  priibnai  pubBd  pir  ordre  du 
Miniftre  de  rmterieur.  Par  A.  A.  Pamdrnkr.  Snx  Fadsa 
1803.  . 
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Achillea  millefolium.  Muiefoiuherhajhres.  Roff. 

Auft*  pT07.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  fomewhat  aromatic ;  tafte  {lightly  aftringeot  and  bitter* 
ifli ;  efieds  ftomachic  and  to^ic 

ACHILLEA  NOBIUS.  MiUtfolii  nobilis  herba.Jhres.  RoC 
Smell  camphoraceous  and  aromatici  preferable  in  every  re« 
fpedl  to  the  preceding  fpecies. 

ACHILLEA  PTA&MICA.    Ptarmiee  radmi  keftmemmjbh 
Hbuj.    RoiT. 
No  fmell }  tafte  acrid ;  efie£ts  Galogogue,  ftemutatory. 

ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS  VENERIS.     Capillus  veneris ; 
herba.    Aiift.  prov.    Van  M.  La  G. 

Ufed  for  preparing  the  fyrup  called  Capillaire. 

AGARICUS  MUSCARHJS.    Roff. 
Smell  fetid  i  tafte  acrid  \  cStOi^  inebriating^  and  inducing  de* 
lirium. 

AGRIMONIA  EUPATORIA.   Agrimonia  s  herht.    Aoft. 
prov.    Brem     La  G. 

Slightly  ftyptic  and  aftri|>gent. 

ALCEA  ROSEA.    Jlf^tvr  arboreajlores.   Roff.  Brem.  Bor. 
No  fmell}  tafte  mucila^nous  and  fub^tftrif^cnt;  eSeSok 
emollient  and  fub-aftringent. 

AMBRA  AMBROSIACA  GRTSEA.  Ambragrfea.  RoC 
Bor.  Van.  M. 

Smell  agreeable ;  tafte  refinous  and  aromatic  \  eSc{k% 
and  augmenting  the  nervous  power. 

AMOMUM  CURCUMA.    Van  M.   CnreummraSm    Bob 

Tafte  bitterifhy  aromatic. 

AMOMUM  GRANA  PARADISI.  GramtMnML  Bkb. 
LaG.  ^ 

Smell  flightly  aromatic  i  ufte  acrid  ;  effe£U  ^"-^H^ting. 

AMYGD ALUS  NANA.    NueUi.    Roff. 

No  fmell ',  bitterifli  tafte  -,  a  fubftitute  for  fweet  alnwndfi 
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AMYGDALUS  PERSICA.    Fhres.    Van  M.  La  G- 
Aromatic  \  bitter ;  laxative.  ^ 

ANAOALLIS  ARVENSIS.  Jnagallis.  Herla.  Auft.  prov. 
Brem.  RofT.  Bor. 

No  fmell  I  tafte  at  firft  herbaceousi  afterwards  bitter,  and 
fomewhat  acrid. 

ANEMONE  PRATENSIS.  PulfatilU  nigricanti/  beria. 
Roflf.  Auft.  prov.  Brem. 

Smell  flight ;  tafte  acrid,  cauftic,  durable;  effe£is  diuretic  and 
ftimulant. 

ANEMONE  NEMOROSA-  TtammaiR  atbhjhres^  et  herba 
nam,    RoiT. 

Smell  flight  \  tafte  acrid  ;  efic&  rubefacient  and  bliftcring. 

ANTIRRHINUM  LINARI A.  Llnaria.  Auft^.  prov.  Brem. 
Bor. 

Smell  urinous;  tafto  biltcrifli ;  effefts  diuretic 

ARISTOLOCHIA  CLEMATTTIS.  Arijhhchia  vulgaris. 
Radix.     Rofl: 

Smell  fragrant,  but  heavy  ;  tafte  bitter,  durable*,  effe£ls  diu- 
ftticy  emmenagogue. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  LONGA.    Radix.    La  G. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  ROTUNDA.  Radtx.  Brem;  Bor. 
LaG. 

Smell,  tafte,  and  eflfe^s  flmilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding 
fpecies- 

ARISTOLOCHIA  TRILOBATA.    Siipiiei :  radix.   9ML 
Sntiell  fragrant,  ftrong  -,  tafte  bitterifti,  corrcfpondhig  with  Ac 
fi&ell  $  tSt&  diaphoreric. 

ARTEMISIA  PONTIC  A«  ji^nthium  p9»tuumi  btrha. 
Auft.  pit)T* 

Similar  to  A.  abfinthium,  but  weaker* 

ASCLttlAS  vmCEtOXICfOM.    Kadh.    La  G. 
Stimulant  cordial ;  diaphoretic. 

ASPARAGUS  SATIVA.     Radix.    La  G. 
Tafte  bitter-fweet ;  mucilaginous;   apcritivCf  imparting  its 
fioaell  to  die  urine. 
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ASPLENIUM  SCOLOPENDRIUM.    Falid.    VmM. 

Sub-aftringent* 

ASTRAGALUS  EXSCAPUS.  JRadUc.  Roff.  Auft- pro?. 
Brem. 

No  fmell ;  tafte  bitterifli  and  fub-aflringcnt ;  tttcSts  demiiL 
cent^  and  falfely  fuppofed  antufyphilitic. 

AURUM.    LaG. 

BELUS  PERENNIS.     Flos.     Folium.    Auft.  prov. 
No  (inell  \  tafte  flightly  acrid, 

BETONICA OFFiaNALlS.    Folia.    LaG. 
Aperitive. 

BETULAALNUS.    Alni  folia.    Roff. 
No  fmell ;  tafto  aftringent  and  bitterifli  \  effeds  difcutkot  and 
Tulneraiy. 

BISMUTHUM,  vulgo  MARCASITA.    Bor. 

A  very  brittle,  fufible,  and  volatile  metal.  When  dsfibhred 
in  nitric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  oxide  bf 
water. 

BITUMEN  ASPHALTUM.    Jf^haUum.    Bor. 
A  black  friable  bitumen,  (hining  in  its  fra^hire* 

BOLETUS  LARICIS.     Agaricus  albus.     Jgaricus  chirwr. 
g$rum.    Brem.  Auft«  prov.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Tafte  naufeous  and  bitter ;  efie^s  emetic,  cathardc,  diaftic. 

BOLETUS  SAUCIS.    Bor. 

An  unequally  porous  fiyigus  growing  on  the  willow^  and  dif* 
lufing  an  aromatic  fmell,  efpecially  after  rain. 

BOLUS  ALBA.     Auft.  prov. 

BOLUS  ARMENA.    Auft.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M. 
No  fmell  i  adheres  to  the  tongue  j  efie£is  exGccativc. 

BOR  AGO  pPnCINAUS.    Folia.JUris.    VanM.IaG. 
Saline ;  aperitive. 

BOS  TAURUS.    Lac  vacdnum.     Auft.  prov.  Geik  Bpr-  ' 

Van  M. 
Nutritious*,  demulcent* 
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Simm  kBti  wmim.    Mar. 
Attenoanc;  antifeptic* 

Stucbamm  laBis.    Bor. 

Nmritiotts  'f  demulcent.  j 

Sutyrum,    Van  M. 
UnAuous. 


^  .4 


&wm  Bivinum.     Rofll  Auft.  caft.  ' '  1 

UnAuous,  emollient. 

Fd  tauri.    Bor.  Mar.  Van  M. 
Stomachic. 

BRASSIC  A  (ERUCA).    Zruc^fimina.    Roff.  Bor  J 
SoieU  heaTj  •,  cafte  acrid ;  efie^  ftimulant. 

BRUNELLA  VULGARIS.    Folia.    La  G. 
Vulnerary ;  aftringent. 

BUBON  MACEDONICUM.     S$mna.    LaG. 
Acrid  \  aromatic. 

BUGLOSSUM  OmCINALE.    FoRa,  fores.    LaG. 
Demulcent.  -^ 

CALENDULA  OFnCINALIS.    Cii^^SS^'/Auft.  prov. 
Van  M 
Tafte  bitterifl). 

CANNABIS  SATIVA.     CannaUs.    Simna.    Roff.  Brem. 
Bor.  Van  M. 
Smell  weak}  tafte  mawkiih;  efie£^$  emollient,  anodyne. 

CARBO.    Vaft  M. 
Antifeptic }  difozygenizing. 

CARDUUS  MARIANUS.  Carduus  Marist.  Semen.  Brem. 
EmnlfiTe. 

CAREX  ARENARIA.    Radix.    RoiT.  Bor. 

Snaell  agreeable,  but  not  ftrong  ^  tStfXz  demulcent)  refoltent. 


CARLINA  ACAULIS.     QarUmt^  feu  Cardepatbia 
Elor.  LaG. 
Tafte  very  acrid  and  bitter ;  fincU  femewhat  aromatic,  but 

laufeotts. 
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CARTHAMUS  TINCTORIUS.     Gratia.    U  Q. 

Cathartic. 

CERATONIA  SILIQUA.  Siliqum  duldf.  Rpff.  Aoft. 
prov.  Brcm.  Bor. 

No  fmelly  tafte  fweet;  effe£^8  edulcoranti  expediorant. 

CHELroONlUM  MAJUS.  Radix,  kerba  recens.  Roff. 
Auft.  prov.  Brcm. 

Smell  heavy ;  tafte  acrid,  Utterifli,  durable ;  effcds  acrid,  pur* 
gative  \  when  dried,  aperient,  diuretic. 

CHENOPODIUM  AMBROSIOIDES.  Cbenopodii  berha. 
Brem.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  ftrong,  fragrant ;  tafte  acrid^  aromatic ;  effefls  ftimu- 
lant,  carminative,  anthelmintic. 

CHENOPODIUM  BOTRYS.  Botrjs  vulgaris.  Herku 
Roff.  Van  M. 

Qualities  and  effects  Cmilar  to,  but  (Ironger  than,  thofe  of 
the  preceding  fpecies. 

CICHORIUM  INTYBUS.  Cichorii  radix,  berha.  Roff. 
Auft.  prov.  et  caft.  Brem.  La  G*  Van  M.  Gen.  Bor.  Mar. 

No  fmell ;  tafte  of  the  herb  agreeably  bitter,  of  the  root  in- 
tenfely  bitter ;  ef|[eAs  aperient,  tonic,  diuretic. 

CICUTA  VIROSA.    Heria.    Bor. 
Smell  heavy ;  narcotic. 

CLEMATIS  ERECTA.  FlammuU  Jovis folia, fl^ra.  Roff. 
Auft.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  weak  \  tafte  acrid,  bliftering ;  effe£ts  diuretic,  fudorific. 

COLUBER  VIPERA.    La  G. 

Nutritious. 

CONFERVA  DICHOTOM A.  Fucus  kibmttibocntos.  Hd^ 
minthocorion.     ^off.  ^em.  Gen.  Bor.  Mon». 

Smell  marine,  fetid ;  tafte  faline ;  effeAs  purgativCf  aathd- 
mintic. 

CONV  ALL  ARIA  MAJALIS.    Liliorum  amvaObmJha. 
Bor.  Mons.  La  G. 
Aromatic  i  cephalic. 

CONVOLVULUS  AMERIC ANUS.  Mecioacania, 
Brem.  La  G. 
Tafte  at  firft  fweetiih,  then  fubacrid  -,  ctkGt  pitigatitc 


GON VOLVULUS  TUHBXTHUM;    Je«Ail   Vtitfttr. 

Cathartic. 


'•     ., 


«  i 


CORDIAMYXA.    FruBus.    LaG. 
Peaoral. 

CUCUMISMELO.    Meh.    Semen.    Auft.pror.Bor.' 
EmulGve. 

CUCURBTTA  PEPO.    Pepa.     Stmen.    Atift;pr<)V. 
Emulfive. 

CYCAS  CIRCINALIS.     Sago  grana.    Roffi  Btenu 
Amylaceous ;  nutritious. 

CYNOGLOSSUM  OFFiaNALE.  Ra£x.  VanM.LaG^ 
Aftriugent ;  infpiflant. 

CYNOMORIUMCOCaN£UM.  Ftrngm  MiTHm/b.JLoS. 
No  fhieU  i  ufte  Q: jptk,  bitterifli»  falioe  i .  dSeBU  robortnt^ 
aftriugent. 

CYTINUS  HYPOCISTIS.    Hjpodfiis.    Succus*  tf^iff(tti$s. 
Auft.  prov. 

Tafte  acrid,  auftere ;  efic£l  aftriogent. 


•  • 


DICTAMNUS  ALBUS.  Raix.  Auft.  pror.  Bran;  Bor. 
La  G. 

Smell  fragrant  \  tafte  bitter,  fub*.arpmatic  \  efic&s  taiuc»  an- 
theUntntic. 

DIGITALIS  EPIGLOTTIS.    Fttlit.    Gea. 
An  Italian  fubftitute  for  the  D.  piopurea. 

EPIDENDRUM  VANILLA.  VtatOm  JiSfum.  RoA  Van 
M.  LaG. 

Smell  fragrant,  balfsunk }  tafte  aron«lic»  fiib-aoUi  naAuonf } 
effects  heating,  diuretic. 

ERINGIUM  CAlfPESTRE.    Rtttt.    L»G. 
Aperitive}  diuretic. 

ERYSIMUM  OFFICINALE.    Erjgmum.   Herha,   Brem. 

LaG. 

Tafte  acrid  \  t&Gti  aflringent,  dimetic. 

EUPATORIUM  CANNABINUM.    FoTta.    Van  M. 
SmeU  acrid,  penctnting}  tato  intcoftly  bitftV}  diwttk} 
emetic }  cathartic. 
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EUPHORBIA  OFFICINALIS.  EupboHnigummi.  RoK 
Auft.  prov.  Ber.  Van  M. 

No  fmell ;  tafte  at  firft  none,  then  pungent,  burning  \  eficAs 
acrid,  draftic. 

EUPHRASIA  OFFICINALIS.    Herlnu    Van  M.  La  G. 
Ophthalmic* 

FAGARA  OCTANDRA.  Tacamahaca.  Gummi-r^Sma. 
Roff.  Bor. 

Smell  fragrant  like  lavender ;  tafte  bitterifli,  naufeous;  efieds 
tonic,  ftimulant.  • 

FICUS  INDICA  RELIGIOSA  Lacatgummi.  RoflLBrem. 
Bor. 
Refinous. 

FORMICA  RXJFA.   Formes  cum  acervo.  Roff.  Brem.  Bor. 
Qualities  and  efieQs  depend  on  the  little  acetous  acid  tbej 
contain. 

FRAGARIA  VESCA.    Radix.    Van.  M. 
Refrigerant  i  diuretic. 

GADUS  LOTA.      Muftela  fluviatilis.     Lijuamen  b^^. 
A     •  prov. 
Detergent;  foWent. 

GENU  ANA  PANNONICA.     Ctntiana.    Radix.    Aa&. 
prov.  et  caft. 
Qualities  and  effcAs  the  fame  as  thofc  of  the  geotiana  loica. 

GEUMRIVALE.     Gei  paluftris  radix.    RoiT. 

Smell  weak;  tafte  ft7ptic»  ai&ere;  eff:As  took,  aftringntf 

febrifuge. 

GEUM  URBANUM.  Caryopbyllats  radix.  RoflT.  AofL 
prov.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  caryoph^llaceous,  loft  by  drying ;  tafte  ftypdCj  bitier; 
cfiedls  tonic,  aftnngent,  febrifuge ;  laid  to  be  an  excellent  ful^ 
ftitute  for  Peruvian  bark. 


GLECOMA  HEDERACEA     HtJkra  ferr^.    IMi. 
Auft.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 
Taflie  bitterifh,  fub-acrid ;  ftkCts  expeflorant^  roboranu 

GLTCYRRHIZA  ECHINATA.   Lipiiritia,  radix.  B«. 
A  RuJ&an  fubftitule  for  the  G.  glabra. 
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GUILANDINA  MORINGA.    Nuc$t  Biben.    Bor.      . 
OUy. 

HEDERA  HELIX.     GummUrefina.    La  G. 
Aggltttinant* 

mRUDO  MEDICINALIS.    Hirudo.  Animal  vivum.  Auft. 
calL  Gen.  Bor.  Mar. 
Topical  abftra£lion  of  blood. 

HUMULUS  LUPULUS.    LupunjhrAutt.    Bor.  la  G. 
Agreeably  bitter ;  anodyne,  diuretic,  refolvent. 

HYPERICUM  QU ADRANGULARE.  Hypericum.  FUra. 
Biem. 

SmeU  sqpreeable ;  tafte  bitteri(h|  fulvaftringent ;  balfamic ;  ef- 
feOa  Tolnmry. 

ILEX  AQUIFOLIUM.     Aqmfolii  fidia.     RoflT.  Bor. 
No  fmell  \  tafte  aftringent ;  effe£^s  iebrifugc,  antiarthritic. 

ILLICIUM  ANISATUM.  AnifumJleUatum.  FruBus.  Auft. 
pror.  Breni.  Roflf.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  aromaticy  tafte  agreeablci  like  anife ;  effe£b  pefioral^ 
canninatiTei  diuretic. 

IMPERATORIA   OSTRUTHIUM.      Imperatori^  ra£x. 
Rofll  Auft.  prov. 
Sm^ll  aromatic  *,  tafte  warm,  pungent,  very  durable  $  efie£b 
ty  carminatiTey  fudorific,  diuretic* 


JASMINUM  OFFiaNALE.   Jq/mmftun^i   Roff.  Brem. 
SmcU  fragrant ;  tafte  bitteriOi  |  uied  a&  a  perfume. 

LACTUCA  SATIVA.    Folia.    LaG. 
Refrefhipg }  anodyne. 

LAMltTM  ALBUM.    Fkns.    VanM.24i& 
Aftringent}  tonic. 

LAURUS  PECHURIM.    Faba.    VanM. 
Bitter,  aromatic  \  ftimulant  ftomacbic. 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE.  Rmfimmim^vigrijiiria.  Rofl. 
Auft.  proT.  Bor. 

SmdlheaTf,  fub-aromatic  ^  tafte  bittcriQi>  fttb*aftringent ; 
dRbftf  rcfdycm,  diuretic. 
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LEPIDUM  SATIVUM.    Fdi€,finina.    Li  G. 

Antifcorbucic,  aperitive,  diuretic. 

LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.    AufL  pror.  H  caft.  Brem.  RdT. 
Gen.  Bor.  Mar.  La  G.  Van  M. 

No  fmell  i  tafte  bitterifh,  fubaftringent ;  effe£b  nutritious. 

LICHEN  PULMONARIUS.    La  G. 
Tafte  faline,  bitter ;  pectoral. 

LIGUSTICUM  LEVISTICUM.    Lmfiid  berba,  f]idE»,> 

men.    RofT.  Auft.  pror.  Brem.  Bor. 

Smell  unpleafant  \  tafte  warm^  aromatic  \  effects  ftimolanr^ 
carminatiTe,  fudorific 


LIQUIDAMBAR  STYRAaFLUUM.      Styrwt 
Balfamum.     Auft.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant  J  tafte   acrid,  aroniatic^efiefts  ftimulating, 
heating.  ' 


LONICERA  DIERVILLA.    DiervilUfipites.   \of[r  .  '  o 

Tafte  and  fmell  naufeous ;  effects  a^tireneretl. 

» 

LGPEZIANA-    Radix.     Van  M.  \ 

LORANTHUS  EUROP^US.     Vifcum  quercinum^  Bpam. 
Auft-  prov. 

Smell  naufceus ;  tafte  afiringent,  mucilaginous  \  effects  tonic* 

LUPINUS  ALBUS.     Farina.     Gen. 
Farinaceous  \  bitter. 

LYCOPERDON  BOVISTA.    Roff. 
No  tafte  or  fmcH  \  effeAs  mechanical,  fuppreffion  of  baemor- 
rhagy.  \ 

LYCOPODIUM  CLAVA TUM.     Lyaipodii  femen.    Rrf. 
Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

No  taftcior  fmell ;  effects  abforbent. 

LYTHRUM  SALICARIA.     Lffmi^biapu^fm.    iMf- 
Brem.     Saiicaria.     Auft.  prov. 
No  fmell  i  tafte  fubaftringent ;  effeds  aftringent,  took. 

MALVA  ROTUNDIFOUA.     PoUa  etjhru.     Gou 
Demulcent. 

MANGANESIUM.    Manganefium  oxidghm  naihmm.  Bor- 
Magnefia  nigra*  Roff.     Magnefia  vitrariemiH.  Auft.  pror* 
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Ufed  for  the  produ£tion  of  oxygen  gas^  dcjinuriaticacid,  and 
foroc  other  chemical  preparations, 

MARANTA  GALANGA.  Galanga  radix.  Roff.  Auft. 
prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G.  . 

Smell  fragrant ;  tafte  aromatic,  pungent,  biting  \  efie£U  fto« 
machic,  heating. 

MATRICARIA  CHAMOMILLA.  V-Mons.  Cham^U 
vulgaris t  jl'^res^  herba.  Roff.  Auft.  prov.  et  caft.  Brem.  Bor. 
Mar. 

Smell  ftrong;  tafte  bitter,  warmifli  |  ttk&s  ftomachic,  difcu- 
tient;  fubftitute  for  chamomile. 

MATRICARIA  PARTHENIUM.  Matricaria.  FUs.berha. 
AuiLprov.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  naufeous ;  tafte  bitter  ;  effefis  ftomachic. 

MEUSSA  CALAMLNTHA.    Folia.    La  G. 
Anti-bjfteric. 

MELOE  PROSCARAB^US.  Auft.  prov.  Meloe  maJaHs. 
Brem.     Vermis  tnajalis,     Roff.  Bor. 

No  fmell  \  tafte  acrid  \  effedis  ftimulating,  diuretic,  cauftic. 

MENTHA  CRISP  A.  Herba.  Roff.  Auft.  proY.  Brem.  Gen. 
Mar.  Van  M. 

Smell  fragrant,  ftrong ;  tafte  warm,  aromatic^  (lightly  bitter; 
cieAa  refolvent,  ftomachic,  carminative. 

MENTHA  AQUATICA.  Mentha  rubra.  OUum  diftiUatum. 
Auft.  caft. 

Similar  to  the  former. 

MERCURIALIS  AMNUA.    Herba.    Van  M.  l^G. 
PurgatiTe.  ^  *  * 

MIMOSA  SENEGAL.    Arabicum  gumsai.    Brem. 
Suppofed  to  produce  the  fineft  gum-arabic. 

MTROBALANUS  CITRINA.  Cortex  Jruamm.  Terml^ 
f$aBsJpeciesf  Auft.  pror. 

Tme  aftrtngent;  efic^s  aftringent. 

NARCISSUS  PSEUDO-NARCISSUS.    Flores.    VanM. 
Ffa^ant-,  antifpafmodic. 
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NIGELLA  SATIVA.    Nigella.    Semen.    Brem.  La  G* 
Smell  fragrant ;  tafte  acrid,  aromatic  i  effe^s  iUmulatiDg^ 
rrrhine^  iialogoguei  anthelmintic. 

NTMPHJEA LUTEA.    Ra^x.    La  G.  /i. 

Demulcent.  '' 

1 

OCIMUM  BASQLICUM.    VanM.    Ba/ilici  berba.    Bor. 
Smell  fragrant  \  ezpeftorant« 

ONONIS  SPINOSA.     Omms  radix.    Auft.  proT.  Mar. 
No  fmellj  tafte  fweetifh  ;  cflfeQs  diuretic 

ONOPORDUM  ACANTHIUM.  Cardui  twnent^  kerta 
recens.     Roff. 

bNo  fmell;  tafte  bitterifti  \  efie^s  fpecifici  the  cure  of  canoer- 
ous  affrfiions. 

ORCHIS  MASCULA,  MORIO,  MILTTARIS,  MACU- 
LATA,  PTRAMIDALIS,  et  LA TIFOLIA.  SJep.  Saijrhm. 
Radix.    Roff.  Auft.  prov.  ct  caft.  firem.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Tafte  amylaceous  \  efic£ls  nutritious. 

ORIGANUM  DICTAMNUS.  Diaamnus  Creticus.  Herk. 
Brem. 
Smell  flight,  aromatic  i  tafte  aromatic ;  eiFe&s  ftimulant. 

ORTZA  SATIVA.  Orjoitfemendecorticatym.   RoflT.  Vanll 

Tafte  farinaceous;  effe^s nutritious,  aftringent. 

PuSONIA  OFFICINALIS.  P^ni^  radix.  RoO*.  Bfca. 
Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  unpleafant;  tafte  at  firft  fweetifh,  then  difagrceablj  bit* 
ter  i  efie&siantifpafmodic. 

PECHUkIM  FABA.    Ex  Laura  quadam.    RoC 
Smell  fragrant,  durable ;  tafte  aromatic  \  tSeOtg  ftomaduCf 
aftringent. 


FHELLANDRIUM  AQUATICUM.    Smen.  Rofll  Am^.  j 
cuium  cfuaiicumn    Brem.  Bor.  ^  / 

Smell  heaTj^^  tafte  aromatic,  acrid;  eflfie£b  fttbliditiifi^'  tt» 

folvent. 

PHOENIX  DACTTLIFERA.    FruBus.    VinM-Ud 
Demulceoc.  ' 
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FHTSAUS  ALEEKENGL    Bacca.    VanM-LaG. 
Diuretic. 

PHYTOLACX^A  DECANDRA.      Phytolacca  htria  recens^ 
-radix.     Rofl*. 

No  (mell }  tafte  acrid,  corrofive  \  effe&s  corrofive  in  cancer* 

PIMPINELLA  SAXIFRAGA.  PimpinelU  alba  radix.  Rofl; 
Aoft.  proT.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant  \  tafte  warm,  acrid ;  effefts  ftomachici  diapho- 
retici  diuretic. 

PINUSPINEA.     Pinusfatlva.     NucUi.    Auft,  prov. 
Tafte  fweet,  bland  ;  effects  nutritious. 

PISTAOAVERA.    Fruffus.    LaG. 
Nourifliing ;  analeptic* 

PLANTAGO  MEDIA.    Plantago.    H^ha.    Auft«pn>T. 
Tafte  fubaftringent  \  effefis  aftringent« 

PLANTAGO  PSYLLIUM  etc  YNDPS.  P/yUiifefmn.  Roff. 
Bor. 

Tafte  naufeousi  mucilaginous,  then  acrid ;  efiefls  relaxant. 

POLYGALA  AMARA.  Herha,  radix.  RoC  Brcm.  Gen- 
Bor.  Van  M. 

No  (mell ;  tafte  bitter,  acidulous,  mucilaginous ;  ctkdtt  de« 
urakent,  roborant. 

POLYGALA  VULGARIS.  Polyga/a.  Radix.  Anft.pror. 
Mar. 

Tafte  fweetifh,  bitter ;  effefts  tonic,  expedorant ;  fubftitute 
for  feaeka. 

POLYPODIUM  VULG ARE.  PalypodH  radix.  RoC  Auft. 
proir.  Breln.  Bor. 

Tifte  at  firft  fweet,  then  naufeous,  bitter,  and  aftringent ; 
cflc£b  demulcent,  refolTcnt. 

POPULUS  BALSAMIFERA.    Tacamalfoca.    Gummirefina. 
RoT.  Van  M. 
Smell  fragrant  $  tafte  naufeous,  bitterifli ;  effe£b  ftimulanr, 


/ 


i 


POPULOS  NIGRA.    Gtmma.    VanM.  -•'•*•' 

Emcdlient )  foporiferous. 
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PRUNUS  CERASUS.  Ceraforum  rubrorum  acidorumfruOus. 
Roff.  Brem.  Bor. 

Tafte  acidulous,  fweetifh  ;  effects  refrigerating,  aatifepcic* 

Ceraforum  nigrorum  aqua.     Auft.  prov. 
Narcotic, 

PRUNUS  LAURO-CERASUS.  Lauro.cercfi fotia.  Roit 
Brem.  Bor. 

Smell  fragrant ;  tafte  bitter,  like  that  of  bitter  almonds  \  cf- 
fe£ts  highly  deleterious,  narcotic,  refolvent,  diuretic. 

FfERIS  AQUILINA.     Filicis famine  radix.     Roff. 
Smell  naufeous ;  tafte  vifcid,  bitteriOi ;  effc£ls  anthelmintic. 

■ 

PULMONARIA  OFnCINALIS.     Folia.    La  G. 
Anthiphthyficah 

PYRUSMALUS.     Pofna  acidu/a.     Bor.  Van  M.    - 
Acidulous. 

RANA  ESCULENTA.   LaG. 
Nutritious. 

RHAMNUS  ZIZYPHUS.    Fruclus.    Van  M. 
Lubricant;  expe£loraut. 

RHEUM  UNDULATUM.    Rhaharbari  SiHrici  radix.  Rofll 
Smell  flight ;  tafte  bitter  and  flightly  aftringent  i  tffcCts  fto- 
machic,  purgatiTe. 

RHEUM  RHAPONTICUM.    Radix.    LaG. 
Aftringent. 

RUBUS  ARCTICUS-    Bacc^.    Roff.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ;  tafte  acidulous,  vinous ;  eflRsds  vtfrigbnBl, 
antifcorbutic.  Similar  properties  are  poffeffed  by  the  ittfht  of 
the  rubus  idauSf  cafius^/ruBicofus,  cham^mmtw. 


RUMEX  AQUATICUS.     Lapatbi  agudtid  ^sAi.^  «dB 

Tafte  auftere/Bitter ;  effects  tonic,  antifcorbutic.  * '  -.    * 

RUMEX  ACUTUS.     Latathum  acutum.     Radix.    KySu 
prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M.  La  G. 
Tafte  bitterifliy  acidulous;  efiedls  aftringent*  ' 

SAGUS  FARINARLV    Medulla.    Van  M. 
Nutritious. 
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SAUX  ALBA,  PENTANDRA,FRAG!IiS,VITELLINA. 

Ssltcis  cortex.     RoiT.  Bor.  Mar. 

Smell  fragrant ;  tafte  aftringent,  bitter ;  efie£ts  tonici  febri- 
fuge. 

SALIVA  HOftMlNUM.    FcHa.    LaG. 
Aftringent,  tonic. 

SAMBUCUS  EBULUS.    Ebu/us.    Radix.    Auft.  prov. 
Smell  fetid  ;  taile  naufeous,  bitter,  acrid  §  tSk&s  drafttCi  ca- 
thartici  ttnetic,  natrcotic. 

SANICULA  EUROPiEA.    Fo/ia.    La  G- 
Hariif  hefbaceous  tdfte. 

SAPONARIA  OrnCINALIS.  Saponarit  radix.  Roff. 
\uSL  prov.  et  caft.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M.  La  G. 

No  fmell ;  tafte  (lightly  fwe<t»  bitter,  and  glutinous  i  cffeds 
detergent.  ^ 

SCABIOSA SUCaSA.    lUdm.    LaG. 
AJexipharmic 

SCABIOSA  ARVENSIS.  ScaH^a.  FMum.  Auft.  pror 
Van  M. 

Tafte  (lightly  bitter ;  eflfcAs  expefiorant  vulnerary. 

SCANDIXCEREFOUUM.  dr^Kiherba.  Suecus.  Brem. 
Auft.  proT. 

Smell  weak,  balfamic  \  tafte  aromatic,  balfamic ;  effects  ape- 
rient, peroral,  diuretic. 

SCORZONERA  HISPANICA.  Scorzonera.  Radix.  Auft. 
pfov.  Bor. 

fweedfh  ^  cBc&s  aperient,  demulcent. 


BCltOPHULARU  NODOSA.    Scropbularia.  Folium.  Rn^ 
due.    Auft.  proT. 

Smell  unpleafant  \  tafte  nauseous,  bitter }  eie£U  attcnuaiit. 

SEGALS  CEREALE.      SeeaRs  farina.    Auft.  prov.    Gen. 
Van  M.  '         . 

Tafte  farinaceous ;  effe£b  nutritious. 

SEMFERVTVUM  TECTORUM.  8edi  wu^U folio  virtntia., 

SjoH.  Auft.  piOT.  fiffcn. 

Smell  weak }  tafte  fub-acrid,  (lightly  ftypUc  -,  effeQs  refriger* 
ant^  aftringent. 
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SENECIO  JACOBJEA.    Herba.    VanM. 
Anthelmintic. 

SEPIA  OCTOPODA.    SepU  4/.    Bicm. 

A  carbonate  of  lime  agglutinated  by  animal  gluien. 

SIUMSISARUM.     Ginfeug.    Radix, 
Bitter  fweet,  tonic. 

SMILAX  CHINA.    Chimt  ra£x.    Aaft.  prov.  Breili. 
No  (mell  'f  tafte  mucilaginous  $  etkSts  fudorific^  antiTcnere^* 

SOLANUM  NIGRUM.    Heria.    Bor.VanM.M». 
Smell  naufeous ;  cScSts  diuretic,  narcotic* 

SPIGEUA  ANTHELMIA.  Herb^t  cum  raJke.  Rofll  Biem. 
Taftc^and  fmeil  fetid  j  effe&s  narcodci  purgative^  anthel- 
mintic. 


STRTCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA.  Nux  vomica.  Bor.Taa 
M.  LaG. 

No  (mell ;  tafte  intenfely  bitter ;  etkSU  tonic,  aarootici  dele- 
terious. 

STMPHITUM  OFTTCINALE.    VanM.  La  G*    Sfofiki 
radm*    RoflT.     ConfoHda  fna^.     Auft.  proT.  Brenu 
No  (mell ;  tafte  mucilaginous ;  effb£ls  emoUienti  lafpfenf. 

TESTUDO  FEROX,  &c*    LaG, 

Nutritious* 

TEUCRIUM  CHAM.SDRTS.  Cbam^tdrjatberim.  loC 
Auft.  proT.  Brem.  La  G. 

Smdl  flightlj  fragrant  I  tafte  bitter  ^  efie£b  t/mic^ammm^ 
goguc. 

TEUCRIUM  CHAMJEPTTTS*    Ckamafifms  h^U.  liC 
Smell  fragrant  \  tafte  Utter  and  aiomade  1  emb 


THEOBROMA  CACAO.  Van  M.  La  G. 
OUum-    Rofll  Auft.  proT.  Brem.  Bor. 

lattle  liaiell ;  tafte  pleafant  annd  oiljr,  verf  t6ilJbAf 
and  bitteri(h ;  efiefts  nutritjout.    Oil  Undf  Apeettili  1 
cpoliicm,  hbricatifig* 


IterS  JiAMiaHAdlmu  Sft0 

THYMUS  SERPTLLUlLv  .  SntflB  bediU  lofiL .  Auft. 
proT.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant  ^  tafte_ aromatic^  bitteri(^3  f,^!^s  ftimulant^ 
4iaietiC|  eminefiafogiie. 

TliTMUS  VUiiGA&IS.  fimbria.   Roffi  Bfcnt  laG. 
Smell  fragrant ;  tafte  warm^  pungent^  bitter ;  e|ie^  ftimu* 
lant,  diuretic,  emmenagogue. . 

TILIA  EUKOPJKl.    Rlcnt.    VaqBi.  li^Q. 

Fragrant;  anodyne. 

TRIFOUUM  MELILOTUS  OFHCINALIS.  AMU 
6m^n  cumjhnkui.    fcoflU   Auft.  pror^   Brem.  -fior.  .If^lA. 

Smell  fragrant ;  tafte  herbaceous,  bitterifh  \  tfk&%  difca- 
dent. 

TRmCUM  REPENS.  Van  M,  La  G.  Gramnis  radix. 
RoflT.    Auft.  prov.  et  caft.    fisiyga.    Gen.    Bor. 

Smell  herbaceous  %  tafte  fweetifli  \  effedls  aperient^  demul- 


VACCINIUM  MYRTILLUS.  MyrtilR  baccs.  Rofll  Auft. 
proT.     ^ 

No  fmell;  tafte  acidulousi  fnb*aftringent;  tSk€tt  refrige^ 
nntj  aftfipgent. 


VACX:iNIUM  QXTCOOCO^    ihtfc^bmcM.    RoC 
Tafte  acidulous  \  tScGcA  refrigerant. 


VACCINIUM  VmS  IDMli.  fSth  id^^  tacc£,  folia.  RoiT. 
Tafte  acidulous ;  effeds  refrigerant,  antifeptic. 

VERATRUM  SABADILLiu*  Vaik  Si.  &dUUUJmift. 
Aofll    Attlb.  pvov. ^  caft«    Bcem.    Bor.    Mac    LfrG* 

Tafte  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  cauftic ;  effiads  ftinMilanrj  diaftic^ 
qttfaartic,  anthelmintic,  enrhinp^^ 

VERB ASCUM  THAPSUS.  Van.  M.  La  G.  Ferkj/HJhres, 
fiBa.    Roff.    Auft.  prov.    drem.    Bor.    Mar. 

Tafte  of  the  leaves  herbaceoustbitterjfh,;  efie£b  emollient^ 
dikotient  i  fmell  of  the  flowers  fweot  ^  ^fte  f#j;et ;  <||lidi;s  pec« 
loral. 

VERBENA  OFFICINAU$^/^/tf.    LaG. 
Vulnerary. 

VERONICA  OFFlaNAUS.    Folia.    Van.  M.   LaG. 
Volncraryj  peroral. 
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VICIA  FABA.    Fata.     Semen.    Anft.  pror. 
Tafte  £uiiiaceott8 ;  efie£b  nutridous. 

VIOLA  TRICOLOR.  Herht.  Rofll  Aiift.pio?.  yg€t§. 
Herha.    Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M. 

Smell  agreeable;  tafte  mocilagiiioiiai  bitarifli;  eSefbaaO- 
dyne. 

VISCUM  ALBUM.    Bor.    La  G. 

Gltttiiious}  fpecific;  anti-paraljtic;  anti*epilepdc. 

VmS  VINIFERA  APTRENA.  PefffisU  mimres.  Re£ 
Breni* 

Tafte  fweety  acidttbas ;  eflfefb  refingerant^  demokeo^  hbii- 
eating. 


No.n. 


IJft  rfAmmals  vMchfitm/b  Articles  of  the  Materia  Me£e$%  m* 

ranged  aecomMg  to  Cumef^s  8]fiem* 


MAMMALIA* 

RoDBVTii.    Caftor  fiber. 
VkcwmEMMkTk.    SaslcroGi. 

RuMnrAMTU.    Molchas  moicUferui.    Cennit  elaphiit>  0> 
fis  aries.    Boa  tavms. 
Cetach.    Phyfeter  macrocephalut. 

.  AVES. 

GiLLiirjBi*    Fhafianos  galltts. 
Airsxus.    Anas  anfer. 

PISCES. 
CBOHDtOFTBMOU.  Adpci^er  ftiirfo^  ftdlttoi^  Ittfi^  ntfho- 


CRUSTACEA.  ' 
CiircULfit.    Cancer  pagunuy  tftacoi. 

INSECTA. 

CoLBOPTBfti^  Lftta  fcficitoria.  (Mehi  vf/ieahriui*)  Me- 
Ipe  piofcanbseus. 

HTicBMOFTBM*  Cjiiept  qttcici  folii.  A|^  mdHfeni.  For- 
mica rah. 

Hbmiptbea.    Coccus  ca£lL 

Gmathaptbra.    Onircttt  afcllui. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Cephalofodi.    Se{na  officinalis. 
AcEPBALA.    Oftrea  edulis* 

VERMES. 
Himdo  medidnalis. 

ZOOPHTTA. 

CBftATOPBTTA.    GoTffonia  nobilis*    (I/uneUlis.) 
SrovoiA.    Spongio  officinalis. 


No.m. 

Lifi  tfthe  Gitura  rf  Medidnal  Plant ff  arranged  accoring  to  the 

Linnaan  Syfem* 

CI.  I.  MONANDRIA.  O.  II.  DIANDRIA. 

Old.  MoNOGTMiA.  Ord.  Momootmia. 

Ksmpfcria.  Olea. 

Corcuma.  Veronica. 

AmoRium*  Gratiola. 

Goftus.  Verbena. 

Maraata.  Rofmarinus. 

Xxmezia.  Salvia. 

Bb2 


sw 


^Nvwrvw  ^nlVi^P^^^ 


tlM\ 


a.  U.  DIAMDRU. 
Ord.  Trigtnja. 
Piper. 

a.  in.  TRIANDRIA. 

Ord.   MONOGTNIA. 

Valeriana. 
^Crocut* 


Ord.  DlOTNU. 
Saccharum* 
Avena. 
Stcale. 
Triticum- 
Hordeum. 

CI.  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 
Ord.  MoNOGTKii. 
Scabiofa. 
Plantago. 
Penaea* 
Rttbia. 
Fagara. 
Santalum. 
Alchemilla. 
Dorftenia. 
Ord.  DiOTNiA. 
Cufcuu. 

CI.  V.  PENTANDRIA. 

Ord.  MpNOGTNIA* 

Pulmonaria. 

Sjnnphitum. 

Borago. 

Cynoglofliim 

Aj)a|pllis. 

Anchufa. 

Spigelia. 

Conrohruliit. 

Datura. 

HjrofcianiDS. 

Nicotiana. 

Verbafcum 

Chironia. 


a.  V.  PEKTTANDRIA. 

•  9rfi.  MONOGTNIA. 

Cordia. 

plryciib66. 

Capfictim. 

Solanum. 

Phyfalis. 

Atropa. . . 

Cinchoiu^ 

Iiobelia. 

Pfychotria. 

Cepfaaelb. 

Lonicera. 

Rhamnus. 

^Vitis. 

Viola. 

.Ribes. 

Hedera. 
Ord.  DiCTNii. 

Gentiana. 

Chenopodium. 

Ulmua. 

Eryngium. 

Sanicula. 

Daucus. 

Conium. 

Sittin. 

Cuminum. 

Ferula. 

Bubon. 

Angelica.' 

Coriandrum. 

Phellandriuro. 

Impcratoria. 

Cicuta* 

Qarum. 

PatUnaca. 

Anetbum. 

ApiiliD. 

FunpineQg* 
Ord.  TuiGyiiii.    . 

Sambucitt* 

Rhus. . 
Ord.  PektagthIA, 


hab^H 


MtUfM  Mtdtdu 


OL  *1FI.- REXMNDRTA. 
Ord.  MoMoomu. 

LorantkiM. 

Berbeiis. 

Narcifliis. 

Allium* 

Aloe. 

Convallaiia. 

Dracaena. 

Scab. 

Af^^oragut. 

lakum. 

Acetut. 

Calamus. 
Ord.  DiGTMii. 

OvmL. 
Old.  TaiGTiiiA. 

CoichiciuD. 

Rumex. 

a.  Vn.  HEPTANDRIA. 
Ord*  MoiroGTKiA. 
iEfcuhia. 

a  Vin.  OCTANDRIA. 

Ord.  MONOGTMIA. 

Amyris. 


Dajdine* 
Ord.  TfttGTMlA. 
CoccoIoImu 
Polygonum. 

CL IX  ENNEANDRI  A. 

Ord.  MONOGTMIA. 

Laurus. 
Ord.  Trigtmia. 
Rheum. 

a.  X.  DECAMDRIA. 
Ord«  MoMooTifU. 

Myroxylon. 
Toluifera. 
Caffia. 
Guitandioa. 


Q.  X  DECANDRIA. 

Ord.  MoMoonriA^ 

Didamnus* . 

Haematoxyloa.^. 

Swietenia. 

Guajacum. 

Ruta.    . 

Quai&a. 

Ledum. 

'Rhddddeiidion. 

Afbntns* 

Styras. 

Copaifera. 
Ord.  DiGTKU. 

Saponaria. 

Dianthtts. 
Ord.  Pbktactmia. 

Ozalis. 
Ord.  DBCAonru. 

Phytcrfacca* 

CI.  XI.  DODECANDRIA. 

Ord.  MOMOQTVIA. 

Afaram. 

Garcinia. 

CaneUa. 

Portulaca* 

Lydirum. 
Ord.  DiGTNiA# 

AgrimoQia. 
Ord.  TUGTNXA. 

Euphorbia* 
CU  XII.  ICOSANDRIA. 

Ord.  MOHOGTKIA. 

Cadus. 

Eugenia* 

Myrtus. 

Punica. 

Eucalyptus. 

Amygdalus. 

Prunus. 

Ord.  PCNTAOTNIA. 

Pyrus. 
Bb3 
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G.  yea.  I006ANDRIA. 

Ord«  POLTOTNU. 

Rofii. 

Holms. 

Tormentilfau 

Fragaria. 

Pdtentilla. 

Geum. 

a.  Xni.  FOLTANDRIA. 

On!.  MOMOGTHIA. 

PapaTer. 

Cbelidomoiii. 

Ciftaa. 

Tilea. 

Nymphaea. 
Ord«  DiOTKU. 

P«onia. 
Ord.  Triotnu. 


a.  XV.  TETRADTNAIOi 
Ord.  SflLicuLOiB. 
CocUearia. 


Aconitum. 
Ord.  Tetrigtnia. 

^Vifitera* 
Ord.  Pentaotkia. 

Nieella. 
Ord.  roLTcrNiA. 

Clematit. 

Helleboraa.    * 

CI.  ZIV.  DIDTNAMIA. 
Ord.  GrifNOSPBRMiA. 
Glecoma. 
Hyflbpus. 
Mentha. 
I^aTandala. 
Teucrium. 
Lamiuin. 
Saturqa. 
MamiDium. 
Thymus. 
Ocioiom. 
Onganttin* 
Mefifra. 
Ord.  Angiospermia. 
Euphrafia. 

Scrophularia. 
Digiulis. 


Raphaotts. 
Cardamine. 
Sinapis. 
Sifymbriiini* 

a  XVI.  monaoelphu. 

Ord.  Trundria. 
Tamarindos. 

Ord.  POLTAVDRIA. 

MalTa. 
Althaea. 

a.  XVn.  DIADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Hrzawdru. 
Fmnaria. 

Ord.  OCTANDRIA. 

Poljmfai. 
Ord.  Decawdria. 
Pterocarpus. 
Spartium. 
Grcnifta. 
Lupinus. 
Dolichos. 
Aftragalns. 
Trifoliam. 
Glycyfriusa. 
Gcoflroya. 
THgoneUa. 

a.  XVm.  POLTADELFHLL 
Ord.  Decamdrijl. 
Theobroma. 

Ord.  ICOSAMDRIA. 

Citrus. 

Ord.  POLTAMDRIA. 

Mdaleiica. 
jtiypencttiB. 

Ci:  XIZ.  STNGENESIA 

Ord.POLTGAMlA  JEOFAlMt 

Cichoceiini* 
Sconeonen. 


Kurt  ft 


MaOeria  Me^Bed* 
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CL  XDL  STNGENESIA. 

CM.  POLTGIMIA  MqPALIS. 

Leontodoo. 

Laduca. 

Cariina. 

AfSmnu 

Carthamua. 

Cjnanu 

Carduos. 

Ovd.    POLTOAMIA  jSuPSE- 
FLUA. 

Artemifia. 
Tanacetom. 


Bladncana* 
Arnica. 
Inida. 
Sdidago. 
Senecio. 
Tttfihgo. 
Antbemit. 
-AdttUoa* 
Ord.  PoLTGAHiA  Faus-niA- 


Ctntaufca* 
Ord.  PoLTGAMiA  Nbcssia- 

UA. 

Calendula* 

a.  XX.  GTNANDRU. 
Ord.  DiAMDUA. 
Oichii. 
Epidendnim. 
Ord*  Hbzamdria. 
Ariftolochia. 

Ord.  DODBCANDRIA. 

Cjtiniiai 

Old.  POLTANBEIA* 

Ariuu* 

a.  XXI.  MONOECIA. 
Ord.  Tbt&amdeia. 
Betnla. 
Blonu. 
Urtka. 

Ord.  POLTAVDEIA. 

Qoorciii. 


a,  XXI.  MONOECIA. 
Ord.  PoLTAiamiA. 
Tuglans. 
Liquidamber. 

Ord.  MOVAOBLFBIA. 

Pinus. 
Ricinus. 
Croton. 
Ord.  Stnoenssia. 
Momordica* 
Cttcumia* 
Cucurbita. 
Bryonia. 

CI.  XXIL  DIOEOA. 
Ord.  DiANOEiA. 

Saliz. 
Ord.  TkTEAiroRiA. 

Vifoim. 
Ord.  PsKTAiniiA. 

Piftacia. 

Cannabis*   > 

Humulut. 
Ord.  HEXAXimu. 

Smilaz. 
Ord.  OcTAMmiiA. 

Pbpnlna. 

Ord.  MOMABBLPHIA. 

Jonipenia. 

Ciflampclot* 

■  ■    ■■      • . 

a.  XXnL  ftlLTGAMIA. 
Ord.  MoMOXciA. 

Veratuili. 

MimoCa. 

Parictaria. 
Ord.  Diobcia; 

Fraxinus. 

Panax. 
Ord.  Trxoboa. 

Ficiis. 

Ceratooia. 

a.  XXIV.  CRTFTOGAMIA. 
Ord.  FiucBs. 
Poljpodittm. 
Adnuttnm. 


AIM 


MUertaMnikMi 


HiqAJ 


CI.  XXIV.  CR  YPTOGAMI A.^  XDV.  CVVSraOAMIil 
drd.  Myich  (M^  fWfGU 

Lycopodiaaii  Bolecm* 

Ord.  Ai.GJi>  .  LycoperdoAf 

ILdchciu 

Confcnra.  CI.  XXV.  PALIUS* 

Ord.  FuNOi*  Coco8« 

Agaricus*  Phoenix. 

Sagus. 


Lifi  tfCffififud  G^ftiTMi  amsttged  decor  ding  to  ihi  Hmmmlifjlm  i 

'     JkP^%  iff^oved  by  Ventenat. 

Ci;  L  ACOTYLEDONES. 


Ord.  1.  ?«««;. 

Lycopccdon. 

Bolctw 

Agaricus. 

ConficfFB* 


Ord.  3.  HESATUiik 
4.  Moicii 

LyoopoiiBili. 

Polypadnun. 


Platapbylbim. 


Cjcaa.^ 


MONOCOTTLEDONES. 


CI  n.  Stamina  hfpogjnia. 
2.  A&Q£DjEj«9 

Aniou 
Adorut. 

4.  CrPEBpXPBJik 

5.  Graminsji. 
Sacchanun. 

Loliun^ 
'  Hor^eunu 

Trilicunu 
Sdcale. 
Aftw» 
Qrjza. 


a.  in.  P^ijwiif-  / 
Ord.  I.  PALuii. ' 
CalaflUtf*' 
Acec^  ^ 

CbocNu 
Sagii«» 
PhoRniy. 

Dracaeniw  . 
Afparagm. 

SmOa^  . 
4*  loKcicMU 
Veratinipu 


nutiL 


MaHnaiAdka. 
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MONOCX^TYLEDONES. 

d  m.  Pmgjnia. 
Ord.5.  ALiaMoiDEJB. 

6.   LiUACEJB. 


a.  Afebodeloidese. 

SciUa. 
Allium. 

b.  Gloriofae. 

Lilium. 

c.  Akridex. 

Aloe. 
7.  Narcissoidjb. 
Narciflus. 


Q.  m.  Perigynia. 
Ord.  8.  iRZDEi!. 
Int. 
Crociii* 


A.  Flores  apetali. 
CL  V.  Efigjtna. 

0U>.  I*   ASAROIBEJE. 

Ariftolochia. 


CL  IV.  Epifjma. 

Ord.  I«  SCITAICIKBJB. 

a.  D&TlCTRRHirfi. 

Amomum. 
BkXinpferia* 
3.  Orchidea. 
Orchis. 
Vanilla. 
4*  Htdrocharideje. 

DICOTTLEDONE& 


Afarum. 
dytinus. 

CL  VI.  Perigynia. 

I.  Euraomoidejb. 
2*  Daphnoidea. 

i)aphne. 
3*  Proteoideje. 

4*  LaURXliEJE. 

Launis. 
Mjriftica. 

5.  POLTGONEA. 

Coccoloba. 
Pdygonum. 


CL  VI.  Pirigynia. 

Ord.5.  POLTGOtfEiK. 

Rumez. 
Rhciuii. 
6.  Chbmofodea. 
Phytolacca. 
Chenopodium. 

a.  Vn.  Hyp9gynia. 
Ord.  I.  Amaraitthoidba. 
2.  Plantaoinea. 
Plantago. 
PryUium. 

3.  NrCTAGIVRf . 

SfirabiliB. 
4.  Plvmbaginbjb. 


B.  Monopetali. 

CL  Vm.  Ihf9gyma. 
OnLi.  Primulacea. 

2.  Orobanchoidea. 

3.  Rhiwanthoxdeje. 

PolyLab. 
Veronica* 


CLVni.  Hyptgyma. 

Ord.  4.  ACAKTHOIDEA. 
5.  L1L4  CEA. 

Fhodnos. 
6.  Iasmineje. 
Olca. 
Cc 
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DICOTYLEDONES. 
B.  MompetaU* 


CI.  Vin.  Hjp^gjma. 
Ord.7.  Ptreiuceji. 
8.  Labiatjb. 

Ro&narinus. 
Salm. 
Teucrium. 
Hyflbpus. 
Lavandula* 
Mentha. 
Glecoma* 
Alamibium. 
Origanum. 
Thymus. 
Mclifla. 
Ocimum* 
9*  Persoitata. 
Digitalis* 
Gratioh. 

lO.  SOLANEA* 

Hjofciamus. 
Nicotiana. 
Dsitura. 
Adropa. 
Solanum* 
Capficum. 
XI.  Sebestem^. 
Cordia. 

X2«   BORRAOINEJi. 

Anchufa. 

I>  CONVOLVULACEJE. 

Convolvulus. 

14.  POLEMONACEJC. 

15.  BiGNONEJB. 

x6.  Gentianeji. 

Menyanthcs. 
Gentiana. 
Chironea. 
Spigdia. 


a.  Vin.  Hjpogfma. 
Ordf  If.  ArociNEJi;. 
Afclepiat. 

X8.   HiLQSFERUJB. 

CI.  IX.  Perigyma. 

X.  EbenacejB. 

Styrax. 
1.  Rhodoraces. 
Rhododendfoo. 
Ledum. 
Q.  IX.  Perigjnia. 

3.  Bicornes. 

Arbutus* 
Vaccinium. 

4.  Campamulaceji* 

Lobelia. 
Cl.  X.  Epigjniaf  widi 
anthcrse* 

1.  CiCHOflACSS. 

La^faica. 
Taraxacum. 
Cichorium. 
Scolymus. 

2.  ClNAROCEPHAU. 

Gxacnu 

Ar£Uum. 

Centaurea. 

3.  CORTllBlFBRJi. 

Anthemis. 

Adullea. 

Scdidago. 

Inula. 

TttlElago. 

Arnica. 

Blatricaria. 

Tamcetum. 


tn. 
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PICOTTLEDONES. 

B.  Mttupetali. 


9Qh 


X.  EpigffAa^  with  united  an-    CI.  XI.  Epigjma^  with  diftin^ 


thene. 

InL  3.  C0RTMBIFER£. 

Artemifia. 
Abfinthium. 

XI.  J^igyma,  with  diftinQ 
lene. 

M.  U  DlSFASCUU 

Valeriana. 

2f  RUBIACEJB. 

Galium. 


antherx. 
Ord.  9.  RuBXAc&s. 
Rubia. 
Cinchona* 
Pfychotria. 
Cofica. 
3.  CintipOLiicu. 
DierriUa. 
Sambucua. 
Conms* 
lledenu 


Xn.  Epigjnia. 
M.  I.  Araliacka. 

Panax. 
2.  Umbelliferji. 

Pimpinella. 

Carum. 

Apium. 

Anetbum. 

Paftinaca. 

Impcratoriat 

Scandi^ 

Coriandrum. 

Phellandrium* 

Cuminum. 

Bubpn, 

Slum. 

Angelica. 

Sigufticum. 

Ferula. 

(]icuta« 

Daucus. 

Eryngium. 

Xni.  Hj^9^yua. 

OnL  I.  Kaunculace4« 
Ciematit. 
Hellebonis. 
Delpbiniuaw 


DICOTYLEDONES. 
C.  P^jpetaii. 


CI.  Xm.  Hjtciyma. 

Pr<L  I.'RANUMcbLACBiB. 

Aconitum. 

2*  TULinFERJi'. 

][l)icium. 
3.  GtTrrosrEEifji. 
4*  Memisfermoid^. 
5.  Bbrberibeji, 

Berbens* 
6*  Papatbracbs. 

Papa?er. 

Cbelidonioffi. 

Fumaria. 

7.   CRUaFERJE. 

Raphanus. 

Sinapis. 

Sirymbrium. 


Cocblearia. 

Nafturtiunu 
8.  Caffarideje. 
9«  Safonacejb. 
10*  Malfigiiiacejc 

Hippocaftanum* 
II.  Htfericoidea. 

Hypericum. 

12.   GOTTIFERJB. 

Mangoftana* 

Cca 
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DICOTYLEiDONEB. 

C.  PdypetaS. 

a.  XDI.  Hjpogyma.  Q.  Xm.  f^ogyiid. 

Ord.  13*  Hb^pe&xdu.  ^^^  '^'^  ^  —  -''" 

Citrus. 
X4«  Meuacejb. 
Candlau 
Swietenia* 

Ij<  SlUMBMTACM. 

'^HtU. 

!(;«  GSRANIOIDBJB. 

^i^     1* 


I.  AUi.  mfogfttta. 

Qrd.  20.  KUTACEiB. 

Guaiacum. 

Ruta. 

Di£laiimiia. 

21.  ClRT0PHTt4JUB. 


lamun* 


Qxalis. 
17*  Mailvagxji. 
Mahra* 
Altbota; 


f  •■  • 


Theobrom* 
It.  TbijCBjt. 
TOia* 

19*  CXSTOIPSA 

Cifttts. 


1.  PoRTULACEiS, 

2.  FiCOIDEiE. 
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PART  in. 

1 

PREPARATIONS  AND  COMPOSITIONS 


CHAP.  I. 

SVLP  HUR. 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM  LOTUM.    Edin. 

FlORES  SlTLPHURlS  LOTI.      LoflJL 

Wa/bid  Sublimed  Sulphur.     Wajbed  Flowtrs  of  Sulpbur. 
Take 

Sublimed  fulphufi  one  pound ; 

Water,  four  pounds. 
Boil  the  fulphur  for  a  little  in  the  water,  then  pour  off  this  water» 

and  wa(h  away  all  the  acid  by.aifuGons  of  cold  water;  and 

laftljj  dry  the  fulphur. 

Sulphur  Sublimatum  Lotum.    Dub. 
Wafbed  Sublimed  Sulpbur. 
Let  warm  water  be  poured  upon  fublimed  fulphur,  and  the  wa{h« 
ing  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  water,  when  poured  off*  is  iin« 
pregnatcd  with  acid. 
When*  dried,  it  is  to  be  kq>t  in  welUcbied  Ycffels. 

As  it  is  impoflible  to  fublime  fulphur  in  veflels  perfe&ly  void 
^  ur,  a  fmall  portion  of  it  is  ^wajs  acidified  and  converted  into 
fuTpnurou^  or  fuYj^huric  acid.  The  prefence  of  add  in  fulphur^ 
is  always  to  be  confidered  as  an  impofity,  tnd  muft  -be^tonoved. 
bj  careful  ablution.  When  thoroughly  waihed,  fublimed  fuU 
pfiur  IS  noC  afted  upon  hy  the  atmoTphero ;  'dkare  is  dicftf^t  oo 

6 articular  reafon  for  prefenrrn^  it  from  the  MMon  of  the  air  |  .for 
\  on  keeping,  it  become  moift,  it  is  becaufe  the  fuiphoric  acid 
bis  liot  been  entirely  wafbcd  away.  '      -      .    # 

Off,  prep. — ^Trochifci.  Lind. 
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SULPHUR  PRiECTPITATUM.    Load 
Precipitated  Sulphur. 
Take  of 

Su1p'«ura*ed  kali,  fix  ounces ; 

Diftilleci  water,  one  pound  and  an  half; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 
Boil  the  fulphuretted  kali  in  the  diftillcd  water  until  it  be  diflToIr- 

ed.     Filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  to  which  add  the  diluted 

vitriolic  acid.     Wa(h  the  precipitated  powder  by  repeated  af- 

fufions  of  water  till  it  become  infipid. 

Dub. 
Take  of 

Sulphuretted  vegetable  alkali,  four  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  a  pound  and  a  half; 

Dilut(*d  nitrous  acid,  as  much  as  may  be  fufEcient. 
DiiToIve  the  fulphuretted  vegetable  akali  in  the  water,  and  add  ' 

the  acid  to  the  filtered  liquor  as  long  as  the  liquor  is  rendered 

turbid  by  its  addition.     Wa(h  the  precipitated  pow  ler  well 

with  warm  water,  and  keep  it  after  it  is  dried  in  weU-dofed 

vefTds. 

Inflead  of  diilblving  fulphuret  of  potafs  in  water,  we  may  gra- 
dually add  fublimed  fulphur  to  a  boiling  folution  of  pota&y  until 
it  be  faturated. 

When  the  fulphuretted  potafs  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is 
entirely  diflblved,  but  not  without  decompofition,  for  it  is 
converted  into  fulphate  of  potafs,  hydroguretted  fulpburct  of 
potafs,  and  fulphuretted  hydroguret  of  potafs.  The  two  laft 
compounds  are  again  decompofed  on  the  addition  of  any  acid. 
The  acid  combines  with  the  potafs,  fulphuretted  hydrogen  flies 
off  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  fulphur  is  precipitated.  It  is  of 
little  confequ'  nee  what  acid  is  employed  to  precipitate  the  ful- 
phur. The  London  college  order  the  fulphuric ;  while  the 
Dublin  college  ufe  nitrous  acid,  probably  becaufe  the  nitrate  of 
potafs  formed,  is  more  eafily  wafhed  away  than  fulphate  of  pot* 
afs. 

Precipitated  fulphur  does  not  differ  from  well-wa<hed  fublimed 
fulphur,  except  in  being  much  dearer.  Its  paler  colour  is  Qimog 
to  its  more  minute  divifion,  or  according  to  Dr.  Thomfon,  to  the 
prefence  of  a  little  water ;  but  from  either  circumftance  it  derifcs 
no  fuperiority  to  compenfatc  for  tlic  difagreeablcneia  of  its  pic- 
paration* 
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CHAP.  II. 

ji  C  I  D  S. 

•      ACIDITVI  SULPHURICtlM  DILUTUM.     Edin. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Take  </  ^ 

Sulphuric  acidy  one  part;         V' 

Water,  fcven  parts. 
Mix  them.  '    ' 

ACIDUM  VlTRIOLICUM  DiLUTUM.      Loftd. 

Diluted  or  weak  Vitriolic  Acid* 
Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce ; 
Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces, 
them  by  degrees. 

Duh. 
Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  two  ounces ; 
Diftilled  water,  fourteen  ounces. 
Having  gradually  mixed  them,  fet  them  afide  to  cool,  and  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

The  mod  fimple  form  in  which  fulphuric  acid  can  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  internally,  is  that  in  which  it  is  merely  dilut- 
ed with  water  :  and  it  i^  highly  proper  that  there  (hould  be  fome 
fixed  ftandard  in  which  the  acid  in  this  ftate  (hould  be  kept.  It 
is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  colleges  have  not 
adopted  the  fame  ftandard  with  refpeft  to  ftrength  :  for  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges,  the  ftrong  acid  conftitutes  an 
eighth ;  and  in  the  London,  only  a  ninth  of  the  mixture.  The 
former  proportion  feems  preferaolcy  as  it  gives  cxa^ly  a  drachm 
of  acid  to  the  ounce  ;  but  the  dilution  by  means  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter is  preferable  to  fpring  water  ;  which,  even  in  its  pureft  ftate, 
b  not  free  from  impregnations  affe£ling  the  acid.  Even  when 
diftilled  water  is  ufed,  there  is  often  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  whits 
precipitate,  arifing  from  lead  diflblved  in  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a  very  ftrong  attraction  for  water*;  and  their 
bulk  when  combined  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  water  and  acid  fepa« 
rately.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  a  very  confiderable  increafe 
of  temperature  produced,  which  is  apt  to  crack  glafs  veiTcls,  unlefs 
the  combination  be  very  cautioufly  made  -,  and  for  the  fame  rea* 
fon,  the  acid  muft  be  poured  into  the  water,  not  the  water  into 
the  acid. 

Off.  Frep. — Acid.  Benxoic.  Ed.     Aqua  acris  fixi.  Dub. 
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,  ACIDUM  NITROSUM.     Edin. 
Nitrous  Acid. 
Take  of 

Very  pure  nitrate  of  potafs,  two  pounds ; 
Sulphuric  acid,  fixteen  ounces. 
Having  put  the  nitrate  of  potafs  into  a  glafs  retort,  pour  upon  it 
the  fuJphuric  acid,  and  diftil  in  a  fand  bath,  with  a  heat  gra* 
dually  iiTcreafed,  until  the  iron  pot  begins  to  be  red-hot. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diftilled  waiter  as  1550 

to   1000. 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  by  weight,  fixty  ounces  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  by  weight,  twenty-nine  ounces.. 
Mix  and  diflil. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  of  diftiUed  water  as 

1550  to  loco. 

Dub. 
Take  of 

Nitre,  fix  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  three  pounds. 
Mix  and  diftil,  until  the  rcfiduum  becomes  dry 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  to  the  weight  of  diftiUed  water 

as  1550  to  1000. 

In  this  procefs,  the  fulphuric  acid,  by  its  fuperior  affiiuty,  com- 
bines with  the  potafs  of  the  nitre  to  fomi  fulphate  of  potafs,  whik 
the  nitric  acid  x^  feparated,  and  is  not  only  converted  into  yapoor 
by  the  application  of  the  heat  to  the  retort,  but  is  alfo  partially  de- 
compofed.  A  portion  of  oxygen  efcapes  in  a  gafeous  form,  and 
the  nitric  oxide  gas  combines  with  the  nitric  acid  ;  fo  that  the 
liquor  condenfcd  in  the  receiver  is  nitrous  and  not  nitric  add. 

In  performing  this  procefs,  we  muft  take  care,  in  pouring  in  the 
fulphuric  acid,  not  to  foil  the  neck  of  the  retort.  Inftead  of  a  com- 
mon receiver,  it  is  of  advantage  to  ufe  fome  modificatioo  of 
Woulfe's  apparatus,  and  as  the  vapours  are  extremely  corrofivCt 
the  fat  lute  muft  be  ufcd  to  connect  the  retort  with  it.  Tbe  dif- 
ference of  tlie  proportions  of  the  ingredients  direded  by  the 
different  colleges,  has  no  efie£l  on  the  quality  of  the  acid  obtamed, 
but  only  afFe£ts  the  refiduum.  The  London  and  Dublin  colkps 
life  no  more  fulphuric  acid  than  what  is  neceflary  to  expel  all  tbe 
nitric  acid,  and  the  refiduum  is  a  neutral  fulphate  of  potafs,  fo 
infoluble,  that  it  cannot  bo  got  out  witliout  breakiog  the  retort* 
The  Edinburgh  college  order  as  much  fulphunc  acid  as  renders 
.  the  refiduum,  an  acidulous  fulphate  of  potafs,  c^SAj  folttbiei& 
water. 

Nitrous  acid  is  frequently  impure.     Sulphuric  acid  it  eafity^ 
lid  of  by  re-diftilling  the  nitrous  acid  from  a  fmaUqimititjofiBf 
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trate  of  potafs.  But  its  presence  is  not  indicated  when  nitrous 
acid  forms  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  barjta,  as  affirmed  by 
almoll  all  chemical  authors  ;  for  nitrate  of  baryta  was  difcovered 
by  Mr.  Hume  to  be  infoluble  in  nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid  13  det'efted  by  the  precipitate  formed  with  nitrate 
of  (liver,  and  may  be  feparated  by  dropping  into  the  nitrous  acid 
a  folution  of  nitrate  of  filvery  as  long  as  it  forms  any  precipitate, 
and  drawing  ofi*  the  nitrous  acid  by  diflillation. 

The  general  properties  of  nitrous  acid  have  been  already  noti- 
ced. Mr.  Davy  has  fliewn  that  it  is  a  compound  of  nitric  acid 
and  nitric  oxide,  and  that  by  additional  dofes  of  the  lad  conftituent, 
its  colour  is  fucceffively  changed,  from  yellow  to  orange,  olive 

Seen,  and  blue  green,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  diminiihed.  The 
^  ecific  gravity  is  probably  ilated  too  high  by  the  colleges ;  for  al- 
though Rouelle  makes  that  of  the  (Irongeft  nitric  acid  1.583,  yet 
Kir  wan  could  produce  it  no  ftronger  at  60^  than  1*5543,  and 
Mr.  Davy  makes  it  only  1.504,  and  when  faturated  with  nitric 
oxide  only  1.475. 

Off.  Prep. — Spiritus  xth.  nitrof.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DILUTUM.    land.  Dub.  Ed. 

Diluted  Nitrous  Acid. 
Take  of 

Nitrous  acid. 

Water,  equal  weights. 
Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours. 

Nitrous  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  and  attni£ls  it 
from  the  atmofphere.  During  their  combination  there  is  an  in- 
crcafe  of  temperature,  part  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  diffipated  in  the 
form  of  noxious  vapours,  and  the  colour  changes  fucceffively 
from  orange  to  green,  and  to  blue,  according  as  the  proportion 
of  water  is  increafed.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Kirwan's 
flandard  acid  of  i  .5543  and  water,  has  the  Ip^cinc  gravity  X.X91 1 . 

Off.  Prep. — Sulph.  pracc.  Dub.  Nitras  argenti,  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 
Acetis  hyd.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Sub-murias  hydratg.  prxcip..  Ed. 
Lond.  Dub.  Oxid.  hyd.  cin.  Ed.  Dub.  Oxidum  hyd.  rubr.  per 
acid,  nitric.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM.    Ed. 
Nitric  acid. 
Take  of 

Nitrous  acid,  any  quantity. 
Pour  it  into  a  retort,  and  having  adapted  a  receiver,  apply  a  very 
gentle  heat,  until  the  reddeft  portion  fliall  have  pafled  over,  and 
the  acid  which  remains  in  the  retort  (hall  have  become  niuic 
acid. 

5  Ccj 
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We  have  already  ftated,  that  nitrous  acid  is  nitric  acid  com- 
bined with  a  variable  proportion  of  nitric  oxide.  Now,  hj  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  whole  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  va- 

?orized,  and  pure  colourlefs  nitric  acid  remains  in  the  retort^ 
The  nitric  oxide,  however,  carries  over  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
acid,  and  condenfes  with  it  in  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  a  very 
high-coloured  nitrous  acid. 

Richter  has  given  the  following  manner  of  preparing  nitric 
acid. 
Take  of 

Purified  nitrate  of  potafs,  feven  pounds ; 

Black  oxide  of  manganefe,  one  pound  two  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  acd,  four  pounds,  four  ounces,  and  fix  drachms. 
Into  a  retort  capable  of  containing  twenty- four  pounds,  introduce 

the  nitre  and  manganefe,  powdered  and  mixed,  and  pour  upon 

them  gradually,  through  a  retort -funnel,  the  fulphuric  acid. 

Lute  on  the  receiver  with  flour  and  water,  and  condu£l  thedi£^ 

tillation  with  a  gradually  increafed  heat. 

From  thcfc  proportions,  Richter  got  three  pounds  nine  ounces 
of  very  flightly-coloured  nitric  acid.  The  operation  will  be  con* 
duded  with  lefs  hazard  in  a  Woulfe's  apparatus,  or  by  interpofing 
between  the  retort  and  a  receiver  a  tubulated  adopter,  fumiflied 
with  a  bent  tube,  of  which  the  further  extremity  is  immerfed  in  a 
vcflel  containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  water. 

These  acids,  the  nitrous  and  nitric,  have  been  long  employed 
as  powerful  pharmaceutic  agents.  Their  application  m  this  way 
I  fhall  have  many  opportunities  of  illuftrating. 

Medical  u/t, — Lately,  however,  their  ufe  in  medicine  has  been 
confiderably  extended.  In  the  (late  of  vapour  they  have  been  iiied 
to  dedroy  contagion  in  jails,  hofpitals,  (hips,  and  other  phces 
where  the  accumulation  of  animal  efliuvia  is  not  eafily  avoided. 
The  fumigating  fuch  places  with  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  has 
certainly  been  attended  with  fuccefs  ;  but  we  have  heard  that 
fuccefs  afcribed  entirely  to  the  ventilation  employed  at  the  fame 
time.  Ventilation  may  unqueftionably  be  carried  fo  far,  that  die 
contagious  miafmata  may  be  diluted  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  (ball 
not  a£l  on  the  body;  but  to  us  it  appears  no  lefs  certain,  thatthefe 
miafmata  cannot  come  in  conta£i  with  nitric  acid  or  oxy-mnriafic 
acid  vapour,  without  being  entirely  decompofed  and  compteteir 
deftroycd.  Fumigation  is,  befides,  applicable  in  Gtuarions  whica 
do  not  admit  of  fufficient  ventilation  ;  and  where  it  is,  the  picri- 
pus  difFufion  of  acid  vapours  Is  an  excellent  check  upon  the  indo- 
lence and  inattention  of  fervants  and  nurfes,  as  by  the  fisidl  ve 
are  enabled  to  judge  whether  they  have  been  fufficiently  attentive . 
to  the  fucceeding  ventilation.  Nitric  acid  vapour,  alfo,  is  ootdc* 
leterious  to  life,  and  may  be  diflfufed  in  the  apartments  of  theBckf 
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without  occafioning  to  them  any  marerial  inconvenience.  The 
means  of  diflFufing  it  are  eafj  Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  nitre 
is  put  into  a  faucer,  which  is  pl^ic^d  in  a  pipkin  of  he  .ted  fand. 
On  th  •  nitre  two  drachms  of  fulphuric  acid  are  then  poured.  The 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  immediately  bej^in  to  rife.  This  quantity 
will  fill  with  vapour  a  cube  of  ten  feet ;  and  by  employing  a  fuf- 
ficient  num  ^r  of  pipkins  th :  fumes  m  \j  be  eaGly  made  to  fill  a 
ward  of  any  extent.  After  the  fumigation,  ventilation  is  to  be 
carefully  empioyed.  For  intTO<1ucing  this  praSice,  Dr.  Carmi. 
chael  Smvth  received  from  the  Britifli  parliament  a  reward  of 
five  thoufand  potmds. 

The  internal  ufe  of  thefe  acids  has  alfo  been  lately  much  ex- 
tended. In  febrile  difeafes,  water  acidulated  with  them  forms 
one  of  the  bed  antiphlogiftic  and  antifeptic  drinks  we  are  ac- 
quunted  with.  Hoffmann  and  ESerhard  long  ago  employed  it 
with  very  great  fuccefs  in  malignant  and  petechial  fevers ;  and  iu 
the  low  typhus,  which  frequently  rages  among  the  poor  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Edinburgh,  I  have  repeatedly  given  it  with  unequivocal 
advantage.  In  the  liver  complaint  of  the  Eail^Indies,  and  in  fy- 
philis,  nitric  acid  has  alfo  been  extolled  as  a  valuable  remedy  by 
l)r.  Scott,  and  the  evident  benefits  refulting  from  its  ufe  in  thefe 
complaints  has  given  rife  to  a  theory,  that  mercury  only  ads  by 
oxygenizing  the  fvftem.  It  is  certain  that  both  the  primary  and 
fecondary  fymptoms  of  fyphilis  have  been  removed  by  the  ufe  of 
thefe  acids,  and  that  the  former  fymptoms  have  not  returned,  or 
been  followed  by  any  fecondary  fymptoms.  But  in  many  in* 
(lances  they  have  failed,  anl  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  they  efie£l<:d 
a  permanent  cure,  after  the  fecondary  fymptoms  appeared.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pearfon  on  this  fubjefl,  laely 
agitated  with  fo  much  keennefs,  appear  to  us  fo  candid  and  ju« 
dicious,  that  we  {hall  infert  them  here.  He  does  not  think  it 
eligible  to  rely  on  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  treatment  of  any  one 
form  of  the  lues  venerea  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  by  no  means  wifhes 
to  fee  it  exploded  as  a  medicine  altogether  ufelefs  in  that  difeafe. 
When  an  impaired  (late  of  the  conftitution  renders  the  introduc* 
tion  of  mercury  into  the  fyilem  inconvenient,  or  evidently  impro- 
per, the  nitrous  acid  will  be  found,  he  thinks,  capable  of  reftrain* 
mg  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  im-. 
prove  the  health  and  (Irength  of  the  patient.  On  fome  occafions, 
this  acid  may  be  given  in  conjun£lion  with  a  mercurial  courfe, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  fupport  the  tone  of  the  (lomach,  to  deter- 
mine powerfully  to  the  kidneys,  and  to  counterad  in  no  inconfi* 
derable  degree  the  cffecls  of  mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
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ACIDUM  MURIATICUM.    Edh. 

Muriatic  Acid* 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  foda,  two  pounds ; 
Snlphuric  acid»  fixteen  ounces ; 
Water,  one  pound. 

Heat  the  muriate  of  foda  for  fome  time  red-hot  in  a  pot,  and  after 
it  has  cooled,  put  it  into  a  retort*  Then  pour  upon  the  muri- 
ate of  foda  the  acid  mixed  with  the  water  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Laftlj,  diftil  in  a  fand  bath,  with  a  moderate  iire,  as  long  as 
any  acid  is  produced. 

The  fpecific  grayity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diftillcd  water  as 
1x70  to  looo. 

Take  of 

Dried  fea-falt,  ten  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fix  pounds; 

Water,  five  pounds. 
Add  by  degrees  the  vitriolic  acid,  firft  mixed  with  the  water,  to 

the  fait ;  then  diftil. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 

XI 70  to    X«OQ.      . 

Duh. 

Take  of 

Common  fait,  dried,  five  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Water,  each  three  pounds. 

Add  the  acid,  diluted  with  the  water,  after  it  has  cooled,  gradual* 
ly  to  the  fadt,  and  then  didil  the  liquor,  until  the  refiduum  be- 
come dry. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  as 
1 160  to  leoo. 

Ik  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  foda  is  decompofed,  and  the  mr 
riatic  acid  difengaged  by  the  fuperior  affinity  of  the  fulphoric 
acid.  But  as  muriatic  acid  is  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  die  ad* 
dition  of  the  water  is  abfolutcly  necefliry  for  its  exiftenceinaMd 
form.  Some  operators  put  a  portion  of  water  into  the  receiver, 
for  the  purpofe  of  abforbing  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  wbkh  it  6A 
difengaged;  the  colleges,  however,  order  the  whole  of  the  water 
to  be  previoufly  mixed  with  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  mtxtuc 
muft  not  be  made  in  the  retort  itfelf ;  for  the  heat  produced  iiib 
great,  that  it  would  not  only  endanger  the  breaking  of  che  fcUt 
but  occafion  confiderable  lofs  and  inconvenience  oy  the  Ibddm 
difengagement  of  muriatic  gas. 

The  muriate  of  foda  is  dircdied  to  be  heated  to  rediiels  befoe 
it  be  introduced  into  the  retort,  that  the  whole  of  Ht^  water  ef 
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cryftallization  may  be  expelled,  which  being  variable  in  quantity, 
would  otherwife  affedl  the  flrength  of  the  acid  produced ;  and  bc- 
fidesy  without  this  precaution,  the  acid  obtained  is  too  high- 
coloured. 

If  a  common  retort  and  receiver  be  employed  for  this  diftilla- 
tion,  they  muft  not  be  luted  perfectly  clofely  j  for  if  any  portion 
of  the  gas  fhould  not  be  abforbed  by  the  water  employed,  it  muft 
be  allowed  to  efcape ;  but  th«  procefs  will  be  performed  with 
greater  economy,  and  perfedl  fafety,  in  a  Woulfe's,  or  fome  fimi- 
lar  apparatus. 

The  refiduum  in  the  retort  con{i(l<i  principally  of  fulphate  of  fo-* 
da,  which  may  be  purified  by  folution  and  cryualUzation* 

If  pro;>erly  prepared,  the  muriatic  acid  is  pcrfefily  colourlefs, 
and  pofTeflcs  the  other  properties  already  enumerated ;  but  in  the 
fliops  it  is  very  feldom  found  pure.  It  almoft  always  contains 
iron,  and  very  frequently  fulphuric  acid  or  copper.  The  copper  is 
dete£led  by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  fuper-faturing  the  acid 
with  ammonia,  the  iron  by  the  black  or  blue  precipitate  formed 
with  tinfture  of  galls  or  pnifliaie  of  potafs.  The  fulphuric  acid 
may  be  eafily  got  rid  of  by  re-diitilHng  the  acid  from  a  fmall 
quantity  of  dried  muriate  of  foda.  But  Mr.  Humedifcovered  that 
muriate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  when  poured  into  muriatic  acid, 
although  it  contain  no  fulphuric  acid. 

Medici/  life. — In  its  effefks  on  the  animal  economy,  and  the 
mode  of  its  employment,  it  coincides  with  the  acids  already  men- 
tioned, which  almofl  proves  that  they  do  not  aft  by  oxygenizing 
the  fyllem,  as  the  muriatic  acid  cannot  be  difoxygenized  by  any 
fubil.mce  or  procefs  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Off.  prep. — Sulphas  fodx,  £</.  Ijond,  Dub»  Hydro-fulph.  am- 
mon.  Edn     Murias  barytx,  Ed^     Solutio  muriat.  calcis,  Ed. 

Oxygcmz^d  Murtaitc  Act  J. 

The  vapours  of  this  powerfully-oxygenizing  acid  have  been  re- 
commended by  Morveau  as  the  bell  means  of  deftroying  conta- 
gion. As,  however,  they  are  deleterious  to  animal  life,  they  can- 
nqt  be  employed  in  every  fituation.  Where  applicable,  they  are 
cafily  difengaged  by  mixing  together  ten  parts  oi  muriate  of  loda, 
and  two  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganefc  in  powder,  and  pour- 
ing upon  the  mixture  firil  four  parts  of  water,  and  then  fix  parts 
of  fulphuric  acid.  Fumes  of  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  aire  imme* 
diately  difengaged. 

Morveau  has  fince  contrived  what  he  calls  Dif  infecting  or  Pre- 
fcrvative  phials.  If  intended  to  be  portable,  46  grains  of  black 
oxide  of  manganefe  in  coarfe  powder,  are  to  be  put  into  a  (Irong 
glafs  phial  of  about  2'  cubic  inches  capacity,  with  an  accurately- 
ground  ftopper,  to  which  mud  be  added  about  t«V  of  a  cubic  inch 
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of  nitric  acid  of  i  .4  fpecific  graTity,  and  an  equal  bolk  of  muriatic 
acid  of  i.i34»  the  ftopper  is  then  to  be  replaced,  and  the  whde 
fecured  by  inclofing  the  phial  in  a  ftrong  wooden  cafe,  widi  a  cap 
which  fcrews  down  fo  as  to  keep  the  ftopper  in  its  place.  Tbcj 
are  to  be  ofed  by  (imply  opening  the  phial  without  approaching  it 
to  the  nofe,  and  (hutting  it  as  foon  as  the  (ineli  of  the  muriatic  gas 
is  perceived.  A  phial  of  this  kind,  if  properly  prepared,  will  not 
k>fc  its  power  after  many  years  ufe.  For  fmall  wards,  ftrong  bottles, 
with  ground  ftoppers  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  about  25  or  27  cubic 
inches  of  capacity,  may  be  ufed,  with  372  grains  of  the  i  zide,  and 
.5  inches  of  each  of  the  acids,  and  the  (loppcr  kept  in  its  place 
y  leaden  axights ;  or  for  larger  wards,  very  ftrong  gla(s Jar^ 
about  43  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  containing  a  drachm  of  the 
oxide,  and  6  inches  of  each  of  the  acids.  Thefe  jars  are  to  be 
covered  with  a  plate  of  glafs,  adjufted  to  them  by  grinding  with 
emery,  and  krpt  in  its  place  by  a  fcrew.  In  no  cafe  is  the  mix- 
ture to  occupy  more  than  one  third  of  the  ve(rel« 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  DESTILLATUM.    Ed. 

Diftilled  Actum  Acid. 
Let  eight  pounds  of  acetous  acid  be  diftilled  in  glafs-TeflUs,  witi 
a  gentle  heat.  The  two  firft  pounds  which  come  over,  being 
too  watery,  are  to  be  fet  a(ide ;  the  next  four  pounds  will  be  tbe 
diftilled  acetous  acid.  The  remainder  fumi(hes  a  ftiU  ftiofl^ 
acid,  but  too  much  burnt  by  the  fire. 

AcETUM  Destillatum.    Z)«*, 
DtJHUtd  Vinegar . 

Take  of 

Vinegar,  ten  pounds. 
Draw  oflF,  with  a  gentle  heat,  fix  pounds. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  the  weight  of  diftilled  wata 

as  iao4  to  looo. 

land. 
Take  of 

Vinegar,  five  pounds. 
Diftil  with  a  gentle  fire,  in  glafs  veflels,  fo  long  as  the  drapiU 

free  from  empyreuma. 


Vinegar,  when  prepared  from  vinous  liquors  by 
befides  acetous  acid  and  water,  contains  extra£live,  fuper*tiiliiie 
of  potafs,  and  often  citric  or  malic  acid,  alcohol,  and  a  pecifa 
agreeable  aroma.  Thefe  fubftances,  particularly  die  extraAiic 
and  fuper- tartrate  of  potafs,  render  it  apt  to  fpoU,  and  unfit  br 
pharmaceutic  and  chemical  f  urpofes.  Bv  difiullationt  however, 
the  acetic  acid  is  eafily  feparated  from  fucn  of  thefe  fufaftaaccsM 
are  not  volatile.    But  by  diftillation  it  lo(es  its  igreeahk 
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and  becomes  confidcrably  weaker;  for  the  water  being  rather  more 
volatile  than  acetic  acid,  comes  over  iirfty  while  the  laft  and 
ftrongeft  portion  of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  free  fro.n  empy- 
reuma. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed  either  in  a  common  ftill  or  ra- 
ther in  a  retort.  The  better  kinds  of  wine-vinegar  (hould  be  ufed. 
Indeed^  with  the  bed  kind  of  vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  carried 
on  to  any  great  length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  empyreu- 
xna.  The  bed  method  of  preventing  this  inconvenience  is,  if  a 
retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the  fand  but  a  little  way  up  its  (ides,  and 
when  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  liquor  is  come  over,  to  pour 
on  the  remainder  a  quantity  of  frefh  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor 
drawn  off.  This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times ;  the  vine- 
gar fopplied  at  each  time  being  previoufly  heated.  The  addition 
of  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the  operation,  but  alfo  en- 
danger the  breaking  of  the  retort. 

Lowitz  recommends  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  recently- 
burnt  and  powdered  charcoal  to  each  pound  of  vinegar  in  the  (lilly 
as  the  bed  means  of  avoiding  empyreuma. 

If  the  common  ftill  be  employed,  it  (hould  likewifc  beoccafion- 
ally  fupplied  with  frefli  venegar,  in  proportion  as  the  acid  runs  oWy 
and  this  continued  until  the  procefs  can  be  conveniently  carried 
no  farther.  The  diftitled  acid  muft  be  reflified  by  a  fecond  diftil- 
lation in  a  retort  or  glafs  alembic ;  for  although  the  head  and  re- 
ceiver be  of  glafs  or  ftone  ware,  the  acid  will  contra£t  a  metallic 
taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

The  rcfiduum  of  this  procefs  is  commonly  thrown  away  as  ufc- 
lefs,  although,  if  ikilfully  managed,  it  may  be  made  to  turn  to  good 
account,  the  ftrongeft  acid  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Mixed  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  committed  to  diftil- 
lation in  a  retort,  with  a  well-regulated  (ire,  it  yields  an  exceed, 
ingly  ftrong  empyreumatic  acid.  Befides,  it  is,  without  any 
rectification,  better  for  fome  purpofes,  as  being  ftronger,  than  the 
pure  acid ;  particularly  for  making  acetate  of  potafs  or  foda :  for 
in  the  procefs  the  empyreumatic  oil  is  burnt  out. 

DiftUled  vinegar  (hould  be  colourlefs  and  tranfparent ;  have  a 
pungent  fmell,  and  purely  acid  tafte,  totally  free  from  acrimony 
and  empyreuma,  and  (hould  be  entirely  volatile.  It  fliould  not 
form  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  folution  of  baryta,  or  of 
water  (aturated  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen ;  or  change  its  co- 
loor  when  fuper-faturated  with  ammonia.  Thefe  circumftances 
fiiew,  that  it  is  adulterated  with  fulphuric  acid,  or  contains  lead^ 
copper,  or  tin. 

Diftilled  acetous  acid,  in  its  effcfts  on  the  animal  economy,  does 
not  differ  from  vinegar,  and  as  it  is  lefs  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  it  is 
only  ufed  for  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Ojf^f^* — Acet.  potaff.  Ed.  Lond,  Dub.    Aqua  acet.  anmioa' 
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Ed*  Land.  Dub.    Acet.  plumbi,  £d.  Lond.  Dub*     Aqua  lith*  f  ce- 
tat.  Lond.  Dub. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  FORTE.  Edin. 

Strong  j4cetous  Acid^ 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  dried,  one  pound ; 

Acttite  of  lead,  ten  ounces. 
Having  rubbed  them  together,  put  them  info  a  retort,  and  difti! 

in  a  fand  bath  with  a  moderate  heat,  as  long  as  any  acid  comes 

over. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM.      Lofld. 

Acetous  Acid. 
Take  of 

Vcrdcgris,  in  coarfe  powder,  two  pounds. 
Dry  it  pcrfeftly  by  means  of  a  water  bath  faturatcd  with  fea-(alt; 

then  diftil  in  a  fand  bath,  and  rediftil  the  liquor  obtained. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  1050  to  icoa 

By  thefe  proccfTes,  tfce  acid  we  have  before  noticed  under  the 
title  of  acetic  acid,  is  prepared.  It  is  now  generally  believed  to 
differ  from  didilled  vinegar  only  in  (Irength,  and  in  being  pcrfeA« 
Jy  free  from  all  mucilaginous  matter  -,  therefore,  according  to  the 
principles  of  nomenclature,  which  gives  fimple  names  to  Cmple 
fubilances,  the  (Irong  acid  (hould  be  acetic  acid,  and  our  pnrfcot 
acetous  acid  Ihould  be  weak  or  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Many  different  proceffes  have  been  propofed  for  preparing  ace- 
tic acid,  but  they  may  be  arranged  in  three  claffcs.  It  may  be 
prepared, 

I.  By  decompofing  metalline  acetates  by  heat. 

^.   acetates  by  fulphuric  acid. 

3. acetates  by  fulphates. 

The  procefs  of  the  London  college  is  an  example  of  the  firft 
Jcind.  But  the  heat  neceffary  is  fo  great,  that  it  decompofes  part 
of  the  acetic  acid  itfclf,  and  gives  the  product  an  cmpyTCumatic 
and  unpleafant  fmell. 

By  the  fuperior  aiFmity  of  fulphuric  acid,  the  acid  may  be  eaUf 
expelled  from  every  acetate,  whether  alkaline  or  metallic ;  bat 
part  of  the  fulphuric  acid  feems  to  be  deprived  of  its  oxygens  an^ 
to  be  converted  into  fulphurous  acid,  which  renders  the  piodvft 
impure. 

The  proceiTes  of  the  lad  kl"^  ^^^  preferable  to  the  others  ia 
many  rcfpeds.  They  are  both  more  economical^  and  they  fvraift 
a  purer  acid.  Mr.Lowitz  direfls  one  part  of  carefuUj-dned  ace* 
tate  of  foda  to  be  triturated  with  three  parts  of  fuper-folpliate  of 
potafs,  and  the  didillation  to  be  condu£ted  in  a  glafii  retort  with  t 
gentle  heat.    The  Berlin  college  mix  together  twrhc  ooaoo  of 
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fulphate  of  potafs  with  fix  of  fulphuric  acid  diluted  with  eighteen 
of  water,  and  evaporate  to  dryncfs.  With  the  fuper- fulphate  of 
potafs  thus  prepared  they  decompofe  nine  ounces  of  acetate  of  fo- 
da  dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege alfo  belongs  to  this  clafs,  and  was  firft  propofed  by  C  Badol- 
lier,  apothecary  at  Chartres. 

Medical  u/f. — It  is  almoft  folely  ufed  as  an  analeptic  remedy  in 
fyncopCy  afphyxia,  hyfteric  afFe£iions,  and  headachs.  Applied  to 
tne  (kin,  it  acks  as  a  ftimulant  and  rubefacient,  but  it  is  moft  fre- 
quently fnuffed  up  the  nodrils  in  the  ftate  of  vapour. 

OJ^.  prtp. — Acidum  acetofum  camph.  Ed. 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.    Editu 
Take  of 

Benzoin,  twenty-four  ounces ; 

Carbonate  of  foda,  eight  ounces ; 

Water,  fixteen  pounds. 
«l'riturate   the  benzoin  with   the   carbonate,    then  boil  in  the 

water  for  half  an  hour,  with  conftant  agitation,  and  drain. 

Repeat  the   dccoflion,  with  other  fix  pounds  of  water  and 

ftrain*    Mix  thefc  deco£tions,  and  evaporate,  until  two  pounds 

remain.     Filter  anew,  and  drop  into  the  fluid,  as  long  as  it 

produces  any  precipitation, 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid. 
Diflblve  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid  in  boiling  water,  drain  the 

boiling  folution  through  linen,  and  fet  it  afide  to  crydallize. 

Wadi  the  crydals  with  cold  water,  dry  and  preferve  theoi. 

Sal  Benzoini.    Duh. 
Salt  of  Benzoin. 

Tate  of 

Benzoin,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound. 
Place  it  in  an  earthen  pot  furrounded  with  fand,  and  let  the  mal« 

ter  which  fublimes,  arifing  with  a  gentle  heat,  be  received  in 

a  conical  paper  capital. 
It  may  be  purified  by  folution  in  water,  and  crydallization. 

Flores  Benzoes.     Lznd, 
Fl:/wers  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound. 
Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  placed  in  fand  ;  and,  with  a  flow  fire, 

fublime  the  flowers  inro  a  paper  cone  fitted  to  the  pot. 
If  the  flowers  be  of  a  yellow  colour,  mix  them  with  white  clay, 

and  fublime  them  a  iecond  time. 

The  didinguiftiiug  charafter  of  balfams  is  their  containing  ben- 
zoic acid.    It  may  be  feparated  from  the  rcfin,  which  is  iheir 
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other  principal  conftituent,  either  by  fublimation,  or  by  combm- 
ing  it  with  a  falifiablc  bafe.  The  London  and  Dublin  colleges 
dire£l  it  to  be  done  in  the  former  way.  But  even  with  the  greateft 
care  it  is  almoft  impoifiblc  to  manage  the  heat  fo  as  not  to  de- 
compofe  part  of  the  refm,  and  thus  give  rife  to  the  formation  of 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  deftroys  the  product.  Nor  can  it  be 
freed  completely  fiom  the  empyreumatic  oil  by  the  folution  and 
cryftallization  prefcribed  by  the  Dublin  college,  and  ftill  lelii  by 
the  fecond  fublimation  with  clay,  direAed  by  that  of  London. 

The  other  method  of  feparating  benzoic  acid  from  reGn,  was 
firft  pradlifed  by  Scheelc,  who  employed  lime-water ;  Gbtding 
afterwards  ufed  carbonate  of  potafs;  and,  lailly,  Gren  ufed  car- 
bonate of  foda,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Berlin  college,  and 
now  by  that  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  firande  prefers  Scheel^s  pro- 
cefs,  as  the  lime  diiTolves  lefs  of  the  refin  of  the  benzoin  than  the 
alkalies  do.  In  experiments,  which  he  made  for  the  purpofe  of 
afcertaining  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  proccfles,  he 
obtained  from  one  pound  of  benzoin, 

Oz.  Dr.  Scr.  Crs. 

By  diftillation,     -------200       o 

—  Scheele's  procefs,     -----i      6      219 
•     —  Gren's  and  Gbitling's  procefs  -     -     i      j      i      10 

—  boiling  benzoin  in  water,  ----i      o      o     10 

As  the  cryflallized  acid,  on  account  of  its  lightnefs  and  clafti* 
city,  is  not  ea(ily  reduced  to  powder,  for  moft  purpofes  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  (late  of  a  precipitate. 

It  may  alfo  be  extra£led  from  ilbrax,  and  all  the  other  balCuns, 
particularly  thofe  of  Tolu  or  Peru  ;  and  from  the  urine  of  cluld- 
ren,  and  of  hcrbiTorous  animals. 

The  benzoic  acid  has  an  agreeable  tafle,  and  a  fragrant  fimell, 
efpecially  when  heated.  It  is  foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiKag 
water,  but  very  fparingly  in  cold  water,  although  it  may  be  fo£ 
pendcd  in  it,  by  means  of  fugar,  fo  as  to  form  an  elegant  baU 
lamic  fyrup. 

Of,  prep, — Tin£l«  opii  camph.  Ij^nd,  Dub.  Tinft.  opii  amniaii. 
Ed. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  et  ACIDUM  SUCCINI.    E£n. 

Oil  of  Amber  and  Succinic  Acid, 
Take  of 

Amber  reduced  to  powder,  and  of  pure  fand,  equal  parti. 
Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort,  of  which  the  mixttft 
may  fill  one  half:  then  adapt  a  large  receiver,  anddiftiltnt 
fand  bath,  with  a  fire  gradually  increafed.  At  firft,  a  watery 
liquor  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil ;  then  a  yellovoQi 
M  ich  an  acid  fait  \  and  laflly,  a  reddifh  and  black-coioitfed  A 
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Pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from  the 
water,    rrefs  the  fait  coUefled  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  and 
fides  of  the  receirer  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  to  free  it- 
from  the  oil  adhering  to  it ;  then  purify  it  by  folution  in  warm 
water  and  cryflssdlization* 

Sal  Succini.    Dui. 
Salt  of  Amber  • 
Take  of 
Amber, 

Pure  fand,  each  one  pound. 
Dillil,  with  a  heat  gradually  increafed,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil, 
and  a  fait  difcoloured  with  oil.     Let  the  fait  be  diflblred  in 
boiling  water,  and  cry  dais  formed  by  flow  cooling. 

Sal  et  Oleum  Succini.    Lond^ 
Salt  and  Oil  of  Amhar. 
Take  of 

Amber,  two  pounds. 
Diftil  in  a  fand  iieat  gradually  augmented ;  an  acid  liquor^  oilj 
and  (alt  loaded  with  oil,  will  afcend. 

Sal  Succini  Purificatus.     land. 
Purified  Salt  $f  Amber. 
Take  of 

Salt  of  amber,  half  a  pound  ; 
Diililied  water,  one  pint 
Boil  the  fait  indiitilled  water,  and  fct  tGde  the  folution  to  cryftal- 
lize. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  which  determine 
whether  the  fuccinic  acid  exids  as  fuwh  in  the  amber,  or  whether 
it  be  a  produft  of  the  dccompofition  of  thb  amber  by  the  adion  of 
heat,  for  in  the  procefs  employed  for  obtaining  fuccinic  acid  the 
amber  is  completely  decompofed. 

The  fand  is  added  by  the  D  ablin  college  to  prevent  the  amber 
firom  running  together  into  raaflts,  and  impeding  the  diftillation; 
imt  as  it  renders  the  refiduum  unfit  for  the  uie  of  the  varnifher,  it 
is  not  advifable.  According  to  Gottling,  this  diftillation  fhould 
be  performed  in  a  tubulated  iron  or  earthen  ware  retort,  expofed  . 
Co  the  immediate  adion  of  the  fire ;  for  he  fajs,  that,  in  a  fand 
bath  we  cannot  regulate  the  heat  fu£ciently»  ani  that  a  gUfs  re- 
tort is  incapable  otfupporting  the  neceflary  temperature. 

Bi  fides  the  fuccinic  acid  colleAed  from  the  neck  r>f  the  retort, 
tad  fides  of  the  receiver,  the  oil  wafhcs  down  a  portion  of  it  into 
tlic  f  eceiver,  a.td  the  watery  liquor  which  comes  over  is  faturated 
With  ic.  But  the  whole  ot  it  may  be  obtained  by  agiuting  the  oil 
%ith  fome  boiling  waterj  which  will  diflblve  the  acid.    This  fo- 
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Itttion  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  acid  liqiioTj  and  the  acid  tbef 
contain  is  caGly  obtained  by  evaporation  and  cryftallization*  The 
acid  may  afterwards  be  purified  by  folution  in  boiling  water  and 
cryftallizationf  according  to  the  dire£lioa&  of  the  coUegea. 

But  even  after  repeated  folutions  and  cryftallizations,  a  portion 
of  empyreumatic  oil  dill  adheres  to  the  acidy  and  renders  it  im- 
pure. Other  methods  of  purifying  it  have  been  therefore  attempt- 
ed. Demachy  faturatcd  it  with  lime,  fcparated  the  lime  by  ful- 
phuric  acid,  and  fublimed  the  fuccinic  acid :  Richter  faturatcd  fuc- 
cinic  acid  with  potafs,  decompofed  the  fait  formed  with  acetate  of 
lead,  and  difcngaged  the  fuccinic  acid  from  the  lead  bj  means  of 
diluted  fulphuric  acid:  lailly,  Morvcau  afTerts  that  he  obtained  it 
in  a  (late  of  perfect  purity,  by  treating  it  with  nitrous  acid.  It  is 
often  adulterated  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  fulphuric  acid,  ful- 
phate  of  potafs,  fugar,  &c.  When  pure  it  is  entirely  volatile,  gives 
out  no  ammoniacai  fumes  when  triturated  with  potafs,  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  folutions  of  baryta,  and  is  foluble  in  alcohol. 

Succinic  acid,  although  retained  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  is  never 
ufed  in  medicine. 

AQUA  AERIS  FIXI.    Dub. 

Water  Impregnated  nvith  Fixed  Air. 

Take  of 

White  marble  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 

a  pound  and  a  half. 

Mix  them  gradually  in  a  Nooth's  apparatus,  and  let  the  air  evolr- 
ed  pafs  through  fix  poutftls  of  pure  fpring  water,  placed  in  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus  ;  and  let  agitation  be  occafionsUj 
employed  until  the  water  (hall  have  acquired  a  fttb*acid  taftc 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  fcparated  from  carbonate  of  lime. 

a.  By  the  a£lion  of  heat  alone. 

b.  By  an  acid  having  a  fuperior  affinity  for  die  lime. 

In  the  former  way  the  carbonic  acid  is  perfectly  pure,  in  die  latter 
it  carries  over  a  little  of  the  ilronger  acid,  which  gives  a  i^^ 
degree  of  pungency. 

In  this  procci's  the  carbonic  acid  is  fcparated  from  the  caibofBR 
of  lime  by  the  fuperior  athnicy  of  fulphuric  acid.  As  it  is  difec- 
gaged,  it  afiumes  a  gafcous  form,  and  would  be  diflipated  in  tbe 
atmofpherc,  if  it  were  not  made  to  pafs  through  water,  which,  j( 
a  medium  temperature,  is  capable  of  abforbing  about  aacfi^ 
bulk  of  tliis  gab,  and,  by  the  aflidance  of  preflurcj  a  mocbgccster 
proportion. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  made  for  this  purpoie.  Of  the& 
tlie  moll  cafily  managed,  and  mod  convenient  tor  geoeral  ufei  >» 
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die  tpparttm  of  KdoA  \  and,  for  hrger  qimidtiet)  thit  of  Woulfe, 
or  fome  modification  of  it.  *  By  the  proper  application  of  pref- 
fure,  M.  Panly  of  Geneva)  now  of  Lomlon,  is  able  to  impregnate 
water  with  no  lefs  than  fix  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gaa. 

Med,  tife. — Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  fparkles  in 
the  glals,  has  a  pleafant  taite,  and  forms  an  excellent,  delicious 
beverage.  It  diminiihes  thirft,  leilens  the  morbid  heat  of  the  bodT, 
and  2&S  as  a  powerful  diuretic.  It  is  sdfo  an  excellent  remedy 
in  tncreafed  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  as  in  advanced  pregnancy  j 
and  it  is  one  of  the  beft  anti-emetics  which  we  poOfefs. 


CHAP.    III. 

JLKJLIES. 

AQUA  POTASSJE ;  vulgo,  Lixivium  Causticum.    ESn. 
Water  of  Potafs^  commonly  called  Cauftic  Ley. 

Take  of 

Newly  prepared  lime,  eight  ounces  ^ 
Carbonate  of  potafs,  fix  ounces. 

Flit  the  lime  into  an  iron  or  eart|ien  veflel,  with  twenty*eight 
ounces  of  warm  water.  After  the  ekmllition  is  finKhed,  inftant- 
ly  add  the  (alt  \  and  having  tborougfily  mixed  them,  cover  the 
veflel  till  they  cool.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  agiute  it 
well,  and  pour  it  into  a  glafs  funnel,  whofe  throat  muft  be  ob- 
fbuded  with  a  piece  of  clean  linen.  Cover  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  fonnel,  and  infert  its  tube  into  another  gUfs  veflel,  fo 
that  the  water  of  potafs  may  gradually  drop  through  the  rag  in- 
to the  lower  veflel.  As  foon  as  it  ceafes  to  drop,  pour  into  the 
fvnnel  fome  ounces  of  water  \  but  cautioufl^,  to  that  it  may 
fwim  above  the  matter.  The  water  of  potafs  |prill  again  begin 
to  drop,  and  the  affufion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame 
manner,  until  three  pounds  have  dropped,  which  will  happen 
in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days ;  then  mix  the  fuperior  and 
inferior  pans  of  the  liquor  together  by  agitation,  and  keep  it 
in  «  wdl-ftopt  phial. 

Aqua  Kali  Puri.     Land. 
IVater  of  Pun  Kali. 
Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  four  pounds  i 
Lime,  fix  pounds ; 
DilUlled  water,  four  gallons. 
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Put  four  pints  of  water  to  the  lime,  and  let  them  ftand  together 
for  an  hour ;  after  which,  add  the  kali  and  the  reft  of  the  w^ 
ter )  then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  i  fufier  the  liquor  tu 
cool,  and  ftrain  it.  A  pint  of  this  liquor  ought  to  weigh  fif- 
teen ounces. 

If  the  liquor  eiFervcfce  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime,  and  boil  dk 
liquor  and  lime  in  a  covered  veflel  for  five  minutes.  LaiUy,  lei 
it  cool  again,  and  ftrain  it. 

Lixivium  Causticum.    Dut. 

Caiiftic  Ley.  ^i 

Take  of 

Frcfli  burnt  lime,  eight  ounces;  -.f 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  fix  ounces.  n 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  yeffel,  and  pour  upon  itAirty  ounces 
of  hot  water.  With  the  flaked  lime  immediately  nux  the  fait, 
and  cover  the  veflel.  Pour  the  mixture,  as  foon  as  it  is  cooled, 
"into  a  glafs  funnel,  whofe  throat  is  obftru6ied  with  bitf  of 
(lone  covered  with  fand.  Having  covered  the  funnel,  let  the 
ley  drop  into  a  veflel  placed  to  receive  it ;  water  being  from 
time  to  time  poured  into  the  funnel,  until  three  pounds  have 
p<)fled  through.  Let  the  liquor  be  agitated,  and  kept  in  a  gbis 
veflel  well  clofcJ. 

If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  have  neither  colour  nor  fmeitf 
and  will  not  eflervefce  when  mixed  with  acids. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  wata  as 
1090  to  1000. 

Thesc  proceflTes  dp  not  differ  materially.  They  are  founded 
upon  the  aflinity  of  lime  being  ftronger  than  that  of  potafs  for 
carbonic  acid.  Of  courfe,  when  lime  comes  in  contaA  with  car- 
bonate  of  potafs,  the  carbonic  acid  quits  the  potafs  to  unite  with 
the  lime,  and  the  refults  of  the  mixture  are  potafs  and  carboMie 
of  lime.  Now.  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  infoluble  in  water, 
and  the  potafs  is  very  foluble,  they  may  be  feparated  by  filtratioiL 

n  doing  this,  however,  we  muft  take  care  co  employ  inftrumena 
on  which  the  folution  of  potafs  does  not  ad,  and  to  prevent  the 

ree  accefs  of  air,  from  which  it  would  attra£l  carbomc  acid,  and 
thus  fruftrate  the  whole  operation.  The  latter  objedl  is  attained 
by  covering  the  upper  or  broad  end  of  the  funnel  with  a  plite  of 
glafs,  and  inferting  the  lower  end  into  the  neck  of  a  phial^  which 

t  fits  pretty  clofely.  The  former  objefl  is  attended  wuh  greater 
difliculties,  and  indeed  fcarcely  to  be  efie£ked,  fo  powerful  and 
general  is  the  agency  of  potafs.  All  animal  fubftances  are  ixnne^ 
diately  attacked  and  deflroyed  by  it  \  therefore,  our  filters  caopoc 
be  made  of  filk,  woollen,  or  paper  which  contains  gluc^  vA 
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although  neither  vegetable  matters  nor  filica  entirely  efcape  its 
a£tioii|  linen  and  fand  are,  on  the  wholei  the  leaft  objeAionablc. 
A  filter  of  fand  was  ufed  by  Dr.  Black.  He  firft  dropt  a  mgged 
pebble  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  in  fome  part  of  which  it  formed 
itfelf  a  firm  bed,  while  the  inequalities  on  its  furface  alFordcd 
interftices  of  fufficient  fiie  for  the  paflage  of  the  filtering  liquor. 
On  the  upper  furface  of  this  ftone  he  put  a  thin  layer  of  lint  or 
dean  tow  \  immediately  above  this,  but  not  in  conta£k  with  it,  he 
dropped  a  (lone  fiinilar  to  the  former,  and  of  a  fize  proportioned 
to  the  fwell  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel.  The 
interftiees  between  this  fecond  (lone  and  the  funnel  were  fillai^ 
up  with  (tones  of  a  lefs  dimenfion,  and  the  gradation  uniformly 
continued  till  pretty  fmall  fand  was  employed.  Finally,  this  was 
covered  with  a  layer  of  coarfer  fand,  and  fmall  (loncs,  to  fuftainr 
the  weight  of  the  fluid.  A  filter  of  (and  being  thus  condructed 
in  the  funnel,  it  was  waflied  perfe£lly  clean  by  making  clean  water 
pafs  through  it,  till  it  dropt  trom  the  lower  extremity  of  the  funnel 
pcrfiedly  clear  and  tranfparent  %  anvl  before  ufing  it,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  (land  for  fome  days,  that  no  water  might  remain  among 
the  interftices  of  the  fand. 

From  the  fpongy  nature  of  the  refidoum  which  remains  upon 
die  filter,  and  efpccially  if  we  ufe  that  of  £and»  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  the  folution  of  potafs  will  be  retained.  It  is,  however, 
eafily  obtained,  by  pouring  gently  over  it,  fo  as  to  difturb  tt  as 
little  as  po(rible,  a  quantity  of  water;  the  ley  immediately  begins 
again  to  drop  from  the  funnel,  and  as,  from  the  difierevice  of  their 
fpecific  gravity,  the  water  does  not  mix  with  it,  but  fwims  above  it, 
the  whole  ley  pafl'es  through  before  any  of  the  water.  By  means 
of  the  taftcy  we  eafily  learn  when  the  whole  ley  has  pniTed. 

As  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  ftrongeft  folution  will  pafs 
firfl,  and  the  weakeft  hit,  we  are  directed  to' agitate  the  wriole 
together,  to  render  their  (Irength  uniform. 

if  the  folutidn  of  potafs  be  pure,  it  will  be  colourlefs,  and  it  will 
neither  cflFervefce  with  acids,  nor  form  a  precipitat^with  carbonate 
of  porafs.  If  it  effervefces,  carbonic  acid  is  prefent,  and  mutt  be 
ieparated  by  again  boiling  the  folution  with  a  little  lime,  or  by 
dropping  into  it  lime-water^  as  long  as  it  produces  any  precipitate. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  contain  lime,  from  too  much  of  it  haying 
been  employed  in  the  preparation,  it  may  be  feparatcd  by  dropping 
into  the  ley  a  folution  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs.  "When  we  luve 
thus  purified  our  folution  of  potafs,  it  muft  be  again  filtered. 

Medmuft\ — The  folation  of  cauilic  potafs,  under  various  names, 
has  at  different  times  been  celebrated  as  a  lithontrlpctc,  and  as 
often  fallen  again  into  difufe.  I'he  very  contradiQory  accounts 
of  its  ctFefis  as  a  folvent  are  now  in  fome  degree  explicable,  tince 
it  has  hctti  difcovered  that  urinary  calculi  are  very  different  in 
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potafs  orfoth,  fodiJui 

'he  alkaline  folotion  h. 

evacuated  of  urine,  and 

After  the  alblmc  injei 

hour  or  more;  it  is  to  I 

0»e  addition  of  a  little 
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and'ifiattheatSflHhis 

very  dilute  alfciiliiief 

Manttidds,  l)Ht*«bol 

.  Estertialiy.  alfcaline  I 

«lhcr  «ry  dilu»,  fi«pl, 

gonorrhoea,  and  fpafi(,« 

1;*''  fhe  poifon  of  th. 

qf //i^ft—SuIphuret 

POTASSA;  olim.  C*. 

^rf^/,.  form. 

■Tflke  of 

The  folution  of  potafs 
Evi^meitinacoreroi 
-  lion  ccafing,  the  faJinc 
pens  before  the  veffcl  be 
I  'ron.plaiciktitbe.div 
■  and  immedi^ly  depoC 
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heat,  remain  almoft  sit  reft.  Let  the  liquified  fait  be  poured 
out  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  while  it  is  congealing,  be  cut  into 
proper  pieces,  which  are  immediately  to  be  (hut  up  in  very 
doie  yeflels. 

Thb  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation,  is  to 
oondu&  the  evaporation  fo  rapidly  that  the  ley  fliall  not  ahfoxb 
any  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmolphere.  As  long  as  any  water  of 
fidntipQ  remains,  the  ebullition  is  evident,  and  tne  evaporation  is 
to  be 'continued  until  it  ceafe.  The  heat  is  then  to  be  increafed 
fi  little,  which  renders  the  potafs  perfe£l1y  fluid,  and  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  an  oil,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poured  out,  either  on 
a  flaby  as  dire&ed  by  the  colleges,  or  into  iron  moulds,  fuch  as  are 
nfed  for  the  melted  nitrate  of^filver. 

The  potafs  prepared  according  to  thefe  directions  is  fufEciently 
pure  for  medical  ufe,  but  is  not  fit  for  chemical  experiments.  We 
can  however  obtain  it  perfedly  white  and  cryftallized,  according 
to  Berthollet,  by  adding  to  the  ley,  when  evaporated  fo  far  that 
it  woald  aiTume  the  confiflence  ot  honey,  if  permitted  to  cool,  a 
iiioanttty  of  alcohol  equal  to  one  third  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs 
operated  on,  mixing  them  together,  and  letting  them  boil  a  minute 
•r  two.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  poured  ^nto  a  glass  veffel, 
and  corked  up,  when  the  impurities  will  gradually  fublide,  partly 
in  a  folid  form,  and  partly  diflblved  in  water.  The  fuper-natant 
alcoholic  fblntion  is  then  to  be  evaporated  rapidly,  till  its  furface 
become  covered  with  a  black  cruft,  which  is  to  be  removed,  and 
the  liquid  below  is  to  be  poured  into  a  porcelain  vefTel,  when  it 
will  concrete  into  a  white  fubflance,  which  is  to  be  broken  in 
pieces,  and  immediately  excluded  from  the  a£tion  of  the  air. 

A  lefs  expenfive  way  of  obtaining  potafs  perfectly  pure  is  that 
of  Lowitz.  Evaporate  a  folution  of  potafs  till  a  thick  pellicle 
form  on  its  furface ;  ajlow  it  to  cool ;  feparate  all  the  cryftals 
formed,  as  they  confift  of  foreign  falts :  renew  the  evaporation 
m  an  iron  or  filver  bafoh ;  and  remove  the  pellicles  which  form 
on  the  furface  with  an  iron  flcimmer,  as  long  as  any  appear. 
When  the  ebullition  ceafes,  remove  the  vcffel  from  the  fire,  and 
igitate  the  fufed  fait  with  an  iron  fpatula  while  it  cools.  Diflblve 
the  faline  mafs  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  evaporate  in  a 
Slver  b'afon  till  it  begins  to  cry.flallize.  The  cryftals  are  pure  potafs. 
The  fluid  which  fwims  over  them  has  a  dark-brown  colour,  and 
mud  be  poured  ofi":  but  if  kept  in  a  clofe-ftopt  phial,  it  will  dc- 
polit  its  colouring  matter^  and  by  evaportion  will  furnilh  more 
:ryftals  of  potafs. 

Aled.  life^ — Potafs  is  only  ufcd  as  a  cauftic,  or  to  form  folutions 
)f  a  known  ftrength;  and  even  its  ufe  as  a  cauftic  b  inconvenient, 
from  its  being  fo  quickly  affeded  by  the  air,  and  feom  \U  t^^\^ 
icWqucfc'TJce,  which  renders  it  apt  to  fpread. 
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^Of.prip4 — Alk.  Teget.  fulph.  Du^.  Alcohol,  Loni.  Duh.  JEA. 
fulph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

POTASSA  CUM  CALCE ;  olim,  Caubticum  Commune  Mi- 
nus.    Edin. 
Potafs  with  Lime,  formerly  Mildar  common  Cau/iic.   . 

Take  of 

S:>'Ution  of  potafsi  any  quantity. 
Ev.pi>ratc  in  a  covered  iron  vcflel  till  one  third  remains ;  then  mix 

with  it  as  much  new-llaked  lime  as  will  bring  it  to  the  confift- 

cnce  of  prerty  folid  pap,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vcflcl  clofcly 

ftopt. 

Calx  cum  Kali  Puro.    Lond. 
Lime  with  Pure  Kali. 
Take  of 

Quicklimci  five  pounds  and  four  ounces  ; 
\V  'cr  of  pure  k.ili>  fixteen  pounds. 
Boi  iway  the  waier  of  pure  kali  to  a  fourth  part  \  then  fprinklc  in 
the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by  the  afFulion  of  water.    Keep 
it  in  a  veilel  clofely  flopped. 

CausticDm  Mitius-    Duh. 
Milder  CcuJHc. 

Evaporate  caxidic  ley  to  one  third,  then  add  powdered  lime  tiil  i: 
become  thick,  and  form  it  into  proper  mafics. 

The  addition  of  the  lime  in  thefe  preparations  renders  them 
lefs  apt  to  deliquekc,  more  eafily  managed,  anil  milder  ia  their 
operation. 

CARBONAS  POTASSJE.    Edin. 

Carbonate  (f  Potafs. 

Let  impure  carbonate  of  potafs,  called  in  Englifli  pearl  ofites^  be 
put  into  a  crucible,  and  brought  to  a  low  red  hear,  that  ihe  oilf 
impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  burnt  out:  then  trituratrit 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  bf 
agitation.  After  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  the  liquor  inio  i 
very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dryncis,  ftirring  the  fait  tovank 
the  end  of  the  procefs,  to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  vcflcL 

Kali  Pr;bparatum.    Lwd. 
Prepared  Kali, 
Take  of 
Potafhes,  two  pounds. 
Boiling  dliliUed  water,  three  pints. 
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Diflblfe  and  filter  through  paper ;  eraporale  ihe  liquor  till  a  pel- 
liclc  appears  on  the  furf ace  •,  then  fet  it  afidc  for  twelve  ho«rs, 
that  the  neutral  fairs  may  crjftallizc :  after  which,  pour  out  the 
liquor,  and  boil  away,  with  a  flow  fire,  the  whole  of  the  water, 
conftantly  ftirring,  led  the  fait  (hould  adhere  to  the  pot.  • 

In  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from  the  afhcs  of  any  kmd 
of  vegetable. 

Tlie  fame  fait  may  be  prepared  from  tartar,  which  mould  04 
burnt  till  it  becomes  of  an  a(h  colour. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Mite.  Duh. 
Mild  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Potadies, 

Boiling  water,  each  fix  pounds. 
Mix  them>y  agitation  in  a  glafs  veflcl,  anddigeft  them  for  three 
days.  Then  pour  off  the  pure  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  dry- 
neft  in  a  very  clean  iron  veflel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  oper- 
ation, ftir  the  faline  mafs  conftantly  with  an  iron  fpatula. 
Then  feparate,  by  means  of  a  fievc,  the  finer  particles,  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  veffel  well  ftopped. 

Carbonas  Potassa  PuRl^sIMUs;  olim,  Sal  Tartari.     Edin 
Pure  Carbonate  of  Poiafs :  fonherly  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Iriipure  fuper-tartratc  of  potafs,  any  quantity. 

Wrap  it  up  in  moid  bibulous  paper,  6r  put  into  a  crucible,  and 
bum  it  to  a  black  mafs,  by  placing  it  among  live  coals.  Hav- 
ing reduced  this  mafs  to  powder,  cxpofe  it  in  an  open  crucible 
to  the  a&ion  of  a  moderate  fire,  till  it  become  white,  or  at 
leaft  of  an  a(h-grcy  colour,  taking  care  that  it  do  not  melt. 
Then  diffolve  it  in  warm  water  ;  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  iron  vefiel,  diligently 
Itirring  it  towards  the  end  of  the  prooefs  with  an  iron  fpatula, 
ro  prevent  it  from  (lickinz  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  A  very 
white  fait  will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left  a  little  longer  on  th^ 
fire  till  the  bottom  of  the  vellel  becomes  aknoft  red.  Laftly, 
when  rhe  fait  is  grown  cold,  keep  it  in  glafs  veflcls  well  Itopr. 

Th£  pota(h  of  commerce  we  have  already  (hewn  to  contain  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  foreign  falts.  By  the  procefs  dire£ted 
by  the  colleges,  it  is  purified  from  tliofe  which  are  cryllallizable  ; 
and  although  it  ftill  contains  muriate  of  potafs  and  iilica,  it  is  fuf« 
ficiently  pure  for  the  purpofcs  of  medicine. 

The  pureft  carbonate  of  potafs  in  common  ufc  is  that  obtained 
by  incinerating  tlie  impure  I'uper- tartrate  of  potafs,  as  all  the  fub« 
ft  jnces  it  contains,  except  the  potafs,  are  decompofed  by  the  Iiear. 
The  tartaric  acid  and  colouring  matter  are  deftroyed,  and  part  of 
th?  carbonic  acid,  which  is  formed,  unites  with  the  potafs. 
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But  this  fait,  in  whatever  way  obuined,  is  not  ftriulf  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  carbonate ;  for  it  is  not  faturatcd  with  the 
acid,  or  rather  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potab  and  potafs»  in 
variable  proportions.  It  is  owing  to  the  uncombined  poUfs  that 
it  is  ftili  deliquefcent,  and  in  fome  degree  cauftic.  It  may  be 
eafily  faturated,  however,  with  carbonic  acid,  by  exfoGng  it  in  fo- 
lution  to  the  contafi  of  the  air  for  a  confiderable  time,  or  by  mak- 
ing a  dream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  *pafs  through  a  folution  of  it,  or 
by  diftilling  it  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  M.  Curadau  has  pro- 
pofed  a  cheaper  mode  of  faturating  potafs  with  carbonic  acid.  He 
diilplves  the  potafs  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  mixes 
it  with  as  much  dried  tanner's  bark  as  to  make  it  pretty  dry,  and 
then  expofes  the  mixture  in  a  covered  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  rc- 
verberatory  furnace  for  half  an  hour.  By  lixiviation  and  cryftal- 
lization,  the  mixture  affords  beautiful  cryftals  of  carbonate  of 
pota(s.  In  this  ftate  it  is  cryilallizable,  and  its  cryftals  are  per- 
manent. It  confifts  of  about  43  acid,  40  potafs,  and  1 7  water. 
The  (aturation  with  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  beft  means  of  pn^ 
rifying  it;  for  it  always  feparates  filica  from  the  uncombined  al- 
kali. 

MeJ.  ufe, — Carbonate  of  potafs  is  frequently  employed  in  me- 
dicine, in  conjunction  with  other  articlcrs,  particularly  for  the 
formation  of  taline  neutral  draughts  and  mixtures:  but  it  it  ufed 
alfo  by  itfelf  in  dofcs  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen  or  tweiK 
ty;  and  it  frequently  operates  as  a  powerful  diureticy  particD* 
larly  when  aided  by  proper  dilution. 

Off- prep. — Aqua  potaflse,  Lond.  Ed.  Dui,  Aqua  fupet-carbo- 
natis  potaiTx,  Ed.  Dub.  Acetis  poufT.  Ed,  Land.  Dub.  Sulphas 
potaflae,  Ed.  Sulphur  pot.  Ed.  Lond.  Tartris  pot.  Ed^  Lond^  Dd. 
Su!ph.  (lib.  fufcum.  Dub.  Calx  ftibii,  praecip.  Dub.  Alcoholi 
Lond.  Dub. 

AQUA  KALI  PRiEPARATI.  Lond. 
Heater  of  Prepared  Kali. 
Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 
Set  it  m  a  moift  place  till  it  deliquefce,  and  then  ftrain  it. 

Lixivium  Mite.    Dub. 
Mild  Ley. 
Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  one  pound. 
Diflblvc  it  in  one  pound  of  water. 

The  lad  of  thefe  preparations  is  a  folution  of  the  mixed  or  fii^ 
carbonate  of  potafs,  in  a  fixed  proportion  of  water }~  and  ibc^ 
former  is  a  folution  of  carbonate  of  potafs,  in  a  variable  ownitiy, 
of  water.    The  Dublin  folution  contains  the  Clicay  and  all  dis, . 
other  impurities  of  the  carbonate  employed,  wlule,  .aixoidjiC^to 
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the  London  procefs,  the  uncombincd  portion  of  the  potafs/  at  toe 
fame  time  that  it  deliquefcesi  becomes  faturated  with  carbonic 
acid,,  and  depofites  the  filica.  It  would,  therefore,  be  ;i  vcr^ 
confideraUe  improvement  of  this  preparation,  to  diirolve  cryftaU 
lized  carbonate  of  potafs  in  a  determined  proportion  of  water. 
Off»  frep. — Calx  hydrarg.  alb.  Lond. 

AQUA  SUPER.CARBONATIS  POTASS Ji.  Ei. 
Solution  of  Super^carbonate  of  Fotafs. 
Take  of 

Water,  ten  pounds ; 
Pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  one  ounce* 
Diflblve  and  expofe  the  folation  to  a  ilream  of  carbonic  acid,  arif- 
jng  from 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  powder, 
Sulphuric  acid,  each  three  ounces  j 
Water,  three  pounds,  gradually  and  cautiouily  mixed. 
The  chemical  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Nooth  is  well  adapted 
for  this  preparation.     But  if  a  larger  quantity  of  the  liquor  be 
required,  the  aparatus  of  Dr.  Woulfe  is  preferable. 

Li<^o&  Alkali  Vegetabilis  Mitissimt.    Dub. 
S§lution  of  MUdift  Fegetabie  Alkali. 
Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Water,  fix  pounds. 
Mix  them,  and  tranfmit  fixed  air  through  the  liquor,  according 

to  the  formula  for  preparing  fixed  air  (p.  416),  except  that  a 

double  quantity  of  marble  and  acid  muft  be  employed  to  fa- 

curate  the  folution. 
The  colder  the  air  is,  and  the  greater  the  preflure,  the  better  is 

the  liquor,  which  (hould  be  kept  in  well-clofed  vriTels. 

As  foon  as  the  preparation  is  finilhed,  the  liquor  (hould  be 
drawn  off  into  pint  bottles,  which  are  to  be  wcrll  corked,  ani  kept 
in  a  cool  Gtuation,  with  the  head  down,  or  laid  on  one  fide.  It 
ihould  be  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  have  an  acidulous,  not  at 
all  alkaline  ulte  \  and  when  poured  out  of  the  bottles,  it  Ihould 
have  a  fparkliitg  appearance. 

Medkai  i^.-^In  this  folution,  carbonate  of  potafs  is  combined 
with  excefs  of  carbonic  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  better  adapted 
for  internal  ufe,  -4%  it  ts  rendered  not  only  more  pleafant  to  the 
rafte,  biu  is  lefs  apt  to  offend  the  llomach.  Indeed  it  is  the  only 
form  in  which  we  can  exhibit  potafs  tn  fufiicient  dofes,  and  for  a 
fufficicnt  lcn;;th  of  time,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  its  ufe  in 
calculous  complaints.  It  has  certainly  been  freqiMntly  of  ad- 
vaotagc  in  thefe  affections,  but  probably  only  in  tbofe  inftances 
in  which  the  (tone  confills  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  amxttonia :  for 
sddipug^  ^perfaturated  with  carbonic  acid,  yet  the'  affinity  of 
that  acid  for  potafs  is  fo  weak,  that  it  really  operates  as  ati  a\\^\. 
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Six  cr  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
It  in  general  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and  fomctimes  produces 
inebriation.     This  lad  efTedl  is  afcribed  to  the  caibonic  acid. 

ACETIS  POTASSiE.    Ed. 
uicetite  of  Potafs. 

Take  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  one  pound. 

Boll  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat»  in  four  or  five  times  its  wdght  of 
diftilled  acetous  acid^  and  add  more  acid  at  different  times,  tSl, 
on  the  watery  part  of  the  preceding  quantity  being  nearly 
diflipated  by  evaporation,  the  new  addition  of  acid  cea(es  to 
raife  any  eilervefcence,  which  will  happen,  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  acid  have  been  confumed.  It  is  then  to  be  flowly 
dried.  The  impure  fait  remaining,  is  to  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  heat,  for  a  (hort  time,  and  afterwards  dtflblved  in  water, 
and  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  liquefa£lion  has  been  pn^ 
perly  performed,  the  filtered  liquor  will  be  limpid;  bat  if 
otherwife,  of  a  brown  colour.  Afterwards  evaporate  tbis 
liquor  with  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  very  fhallow  glafs  vefiel, 
occafionally  ftirriog  the  fait  as  it  becomes  dry,  tliai  its  nioifturc 
may  be  fooner  diffipated.  LaiUy,  the  acetite  of  potafs  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a  veflcl  very  clofely  itopt,  to  prevent  it  &MB 
deliquefcing. 

Kali  Kcrtatvw,  LomL 
Acetaied  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 

Boil  it,  with  a  (low  fire,  in  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  dif- 
tilled  vinegar ;  and  when  the  eflervcfcence  ceafes,  add,  at  dit 
ferent  times,  more  diflxlled  vinegar,  until  one  portion  of  vine- 
gar being  nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  another  will  ex- 
cite no  cffcrvefccnce,  v/hich  will  happen  when  about  tventf 
pounds  of  diltilled  vinegar  are  confumed  \  afterwards  let  it  be 
dried  flowly.  An  impure  fait  will  be  left,  which  is  to  be  melt- 
ed for  a  little  while  with  a  flow  fire  \  then  dilTolved  in  v9tO» 
and  filtered  through  paper. 

If  the  fufion  has  been  rightly  performed,  the  ftraitted  liquor  will 
be  colourlefs ;  if  otherwile,  of  a  brown  colour. 

Laftly,  evaporate  this  liquor  witli  a  flow  fire,  in  a  vcrj  (baNiV 
plafs  veiTel ;  frequently  llirring  the  mafs,  that  the  fak  vf 
be  more  completely  driedj  which  ihould  be  kept  ia  a  vcfel 
clofely  ftopt.  , 

The  fait  ought  to  be  very  white,  and  diflblve  wholly^  boch  to 
water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any  feces,  tf  At 
fair,  althou|;h  white  ,{hould  depoCt  any  &ces  in  fpisic  of  vtei 
the  folution  {ko>}\d  be  %\\titd  vivrou^^h  paper^  aad  die  iik 
again  dried*  * 
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Alkali  Vecetabili  Acetatum;  olinii  Sal  Diureticus. 

Dub. 
Acitatid  Vigelahk  Alkali^  formerly  Diuretic  Salt. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  any  quantity. 
Add  to  it  at  different  times,  about  five  times  its  weight  of  diftilled 
viiiegari  at  a  moilerate  temperature.  When  the  eraporation 
ceafes,  and  the  liquor  is  fomeuhat  evaporated,  add,  at  intervals, 
diftilled  vinegar,  until  the  mixture  (hall  entirely  ceafe  to  cfier- 
vefce.  Then  evaporate  to  dryncfsj  and  having  increafed  the 
fire  a  little,  bring  the  faline  mafs  into  a  ftate  of  fuCon.  Diilblve 
the  fait,  after  it  has  cooled,  in  water  :  filter  the  folution,  and 
evaporate,  until,  on  cooling,  it  (hall  concrete  into  a  cryftalline 
maCi,  which  (hould  be  very  white.  Put  this,  while  (liU  wann^ 
into  vc(rels  accurately  clofcd. 

This  is  both  a  troublefome  and  expenfive  preparation,  for  when 
attempted  to  be  made  by  fimply  evaporating  to  drynefs,  the  fait  has 
always  a  dark,  unpleafant  colour,  which  can  neither  be  removed  by 
tepeated  folution  and  cryftallization,  nor  even  by  folution  in  alcohol. 
It  IS  doubtful  to  what  the  colour  is  owing.    It  has  been  afcribed 
by  fome  to  part  of  the  acetic  acid  being  decompofed  by  heat 
during  the  exficcation  of  the  fait :  they  accordingly  recommend 
the  cTaporation  to  be  conducted  very  gently,  and  the  pellicles  to 
be  fkimmcd  from  the  furface  of  the  liquor  as  fait  as  they  are  form- 
ed ;  and  in  this  way,  thev  fay,  they  have  procured  at  once  a  very 
white  fait.     Others  afcribe  it  to  fome  foreign  m  itter  which  rifes 
in  diftillation  with  the  laft  portions  of  the  acetous  acid,  and  there* 
fore  direA,  that  only  the  firft  portions  which  come  over  (hould  be 
ttfed,  or  that  the  acetous  acid  (hould  be  diftilled  with  charcoal : 
while  others  again  afcribe  it  to  accidental  impurities  contracted 
during  the  operation,  and  recommend  the  utmoft  attention  to 
deanlinefs,  and  the  ufe  of  earthen  ve(rt:ls.    To  whatever  caufe  it 
may  be  owing,  and  the  fecond  appears  to  us  the  moft  probable,  the 
colour  is  moft  efied.tually  deftrojed  by  fuGng  the  fait.  '  The  heat 
«ieceflary  to  do.this  decompofes  the  colouring  matter ;  and  on  dif« 
folving  the  fufed  mafs  in  water,  and  filtering  the  folution,  w.  find 
a  fine  light  charcoal  on  the  filter.    But  this  fufion  is  attended  with 
confiderable  lofs,  for  part  of  the  acetic  acid  itfelf  is  decompofed. 

The  operator  muft  be  particularly  careful,  in  melting  it,  not  to 
^fc  a  greater  heat,  nor  to  keep  it  longer  liquified,  than  what  is  ab- 
folctely  nece(rary :   a  little  (hould  be  occafioaally  taken  out,  and 

EttC  into  water ;  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely  wiJi  its 
lack  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  removed,  from  the  fire. 
The  exficcation  of  the  folution  of  the  (alt,  after  it  has  been 
fifed,  nraft  be  conduced  very  carefully,  as  it  is  exceedingly  a.^x. 
CO  be  decompofed,  which  would  render  a  new  {bluUuii  2iwi  cxr 
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ficcation  ncceflary.  The  tdt  of  Its  purity,  by  diflblving  it  in  al- 
cohol, as  dircdcd  by  the  London  college,  is  to  difcover  if  any  of 
the  acetous  acid  itfelf  has  been  decompofcd  in  the  operation ;  for 
the  carbonate  of  potafs,  which  is  in  that  cafe  formed,  is  iofoluble 
in  nlcchoi. 

To  fparc  trouble  and  expencc,  attempts  liave  been  made  to  pre- 
pare acetate  of  potafs  with  undiitilied  vinegar,  and  even  with  the 
reGduum  of  the  diftillation  of  acetic  acid  :  and  they  have  been  to  a 
certain  degree  fuccefsful :  but  as  repeated  fufion  and  cryllalliza- 
tion  are  necelTary  to  bring  the  fait  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  purity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  economical.  But  if  to 
acetate  of  potafs  prepared  with  impure  vinegar,  we  add  a  fufficient 
quantity  tA  fulphuric  acid,  by  diltillation  we  obtain  an  acetic  acid 
of  great  ftrength,  which  forms  a  beautiful  acetate  of  porafs  with- 
out fufion.  Laftly,  this  fait  may  be  prepared  by  the  dcconrpo- 
fition  of  acetates ;  for  example,  of  the  acetaie  of  lime  by  tartrate 
of  potafs. 

Acetate  of  potafs  has  a  (liarp,  fomewhat  pungent  taftc.  It  is 
(bluble  at  60°,  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  It  is  alfo  foluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  deliquefcent.  It  i:»  decompofed  by  the  ftrongcr 
acids;  by  a  deco&ion  of  tamarinds;  by  the  fulphatc  of  foda  and 
magnefia ;  by  muriate  of  ammonia  \  by  the  tartrate  of  foda  and 

Eotafs ;  and  by  fome  metalline  falts.  Its  acid  is  deltroyeii  bf  a 
igh  temperature. 

Medical  life. — Acetate  of  potafs,  which  way  foevcr  prepared, 
provided  it  be  properly  made,  is  a  medicine  of  great  eiTicacy»  and 
may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic, 
or  powerfully  diuretic ;  few  of  the  faline  deobftruenis  equ^  ii  in 
virtue.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm  or  two.  A 
fimple  folution,  however,  of  alkaline  fait  in  vinegar,  without  cxfic* 
cation,  is  perhaps  not  inferior  as  a  medicine  to  me  more  expeofivc 
fait.  Two  drachms  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with  vinegar,  have  been 
known  to  occafion,  in  hydropic  cafes,  ten  or  twelve:  ftool&»  and  ^ 
plentiful  difcharge  of  unne,  without  any  inconveni<:nce. 

Off.  prep. — Tin£lura  fcrri  ac^taii.  Dub.  .Acetis  Lydrarg*  U^ 
Lond.  Dub. 

NITRUM  PURIFICATUM.  Lond. 

Furifud  JNitre. 
Take  of 

Nitre,  two  pounds ; 

Diflilled  water,  four  pints. 
Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water,  till  it  be  diflbived  i  Urain  the  folution, 

and  let  it  afide  to  crytlallize. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a  confiderable  portion  of  murnte 
nf  foda,  which  m  this  procefs  is  feparated,  foe  it  remains  didolvcd 
after  the  grcatcllpail^it  \!i:w:va\Tx\^ol^QuC&"ha5cryllalliz*J.  Tnc 
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cryftals  which  (hoot  after 'the  firft  evaporation  are  large»  regular, 
and  pure :  but  when  the  remaining  liquor  18  further  eraporated, 
and  this  repeated  a  fecond  or  third  time,  the  cryftals  prove  at 
length  fmalli  imperfefly  and  ttpt  with  little  cubical  cry ftals  of  mu« 
riate  of  foda.  When  pure,  their  folution  is  not  afFe£tcd  by  nitrate 
of  filver,  or  nitrate  of  baryta. 

SULPHAS  POT  ASS  jE;  olim,  Tart  arum  Vitriol  atum. 

Edin. 

Sulphate  of  Pctaj},  formerly  Vitrlolaied  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  Gx  times  its  weight  of  water^  any 
quantity.    " 

Pot  it  into  a  cafpacious  glafs  veflel,  and  gradually  drop  into  itt  of 
pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  diflblved  in  fix  times  its  weight  of  wa« 
ter,  as  much  as  is  fuf&cient  thoroughly  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
The  eficrveYcence  being  (inifiied,  -ftrain  the  Ifquor  through 
paper;  and  after  evaporation,  fet  it  afide  to  crydallize. 

Sulphate  of  potafs  may  be  alfo  conveniently  prepared  frorp  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid,  by  diflblving  it  in 
warm  water,  and  faturating  it  with  carbonate  of  potafs. 

Kali  Vjtriolatum.  Ltmd. 
Vitriol ated  Kali. 
Take  of 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the  didillation  of  the  nitrous  acid, 

two  pounds  'f 
Dtftilled  water,  two  gallons. 
Rum  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a  ilrong  fire,  in  an  open  veflcl : 
then  boil  it  a.  little  while  in  the  water  %  llraiu,  and  fet  the  liquor 
afiiie  to  cryftallize. 

Alkali  Vrggtabxle  Vitriolatum.    Dub. 

Viiriolated  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Let  Aft  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid 
reduced  to  powder,  be  dilTolved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water.  Let  the  filtered  liquor  be  evaporated  with  a  very 
Identic  heat,  that  it  may  cryftallize. 

This  fait  is  very  feldom  prepared  on  purpofe,  as  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  rellduum  of  many  other  preparations,  b^  fimple 
fulution  and  cryftallization.  For  fo  ftrong  is  the  affinity  between 
fulphuric  acid  and  potafs,  that  they  fcarcely  ever  meet  without 
combining  to  form  this  fait.  All  the  fulphates,  except  that  of  ba- 
ryta are  decompofed  by  potafs  and  mod  of  its  combinations}  and 
reciprocally,  all  the  compounds  of  potafs  are  decompofed  by  ful- 
phuric acid  and  mod  of  its  combinations;  and  in  all  thcfe  deeom- 
poGlions,  fulphate  of  potafs  is  one  of  the  produdls* 
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The  greaiteft  pan  of  the  fuiphate  of  potafs  of  commerce  is  ob* 
tained  from  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  fulphate  of  iron  with 
nitrate  of  potafs^  by  lixiviating  it,  fuperfaturating  the  folution  with 
carbonate  of  potafs,  filtering  it  boiling  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  cryf- 
tallize.  llie  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipiation  ot  nisgnefia, 
is  alfo  a  folution  of  fulphate  of  potafs.  It  is  alfo  got  in  confider- 
able  quantities  from  the  refiduum  reniaining  in  the  retortj  after 
the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid ;  and  all  the  colleges  hare  given 
direfiions  for  obtaining  it  in  this  way.  This  refiduum  generally 
contains  an  excefs  of  acid|  which  converts  part  of  the  fulfmate  into 
(iiper-fulphate  of  potafs.  The  Dublin  college  allow  this  part  to 
be  loft.  The  London  drive  off  the  excefs  of  acid.bv  intenle  heat, 
inA,  thus  get  the  whole  of  the  fulphate  %  but  at  the  lame  time  con- 
vert it  into  a  very  difficultly  foluble  mafs.  While  the  £dinbuigh 
college,  more  fcientifically  economical  than  either^  derive  advant- 
age from  the  excefs  of  acid,  by  fimply  faturating  it  with  carbonate 
of  potafs. 

As  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid  may  not,  al- 
ways be  at  hand,  the  Edinburgh  college  alfo  give  a  receipt  tor  mak- 
ing this  fait,  by  direftly  combining  its  conftituents.  It  wouM 
have  been  more  economical  to  have  ufed  a  folution  of  fulphate  of 
iron,  in  place  of  fulphnric  acid,  by  which  means  not  only  an  equal- 
ly pure  fulphate  of  potafs  would  have  been  procured  at  lefs  ex- 
pence,  but  alfo  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  potafs  forms  fmall  tranfparent  very  hard  cryftal^ 
generally  aggregated  in  crufts  and  permanent  in  the  air.  It  bas 
a  bitter  tafte,  is  flowlj  foluble  in  water,  requiring  i6  parts  at  60^1 
and  4  at  212^.  It  is  not  foluble  in  nlcohol.  It  decrqpitates 
when  thrown  on  live  coals,  and  melts  in  a  red  heat.  It  ctmCfts 
of  45.2  acid,  and  54.8  potafs.  It  is  decompcrfed  bj  the  barytic 
falts  *,  by  the  nitrates  and  muriates  of  lime  and  ot  ftrontia,  bf 
the  tartrates  partially  ^  and  by  the  falts  of  mercury,  CIvcr  and  lca^« 

Aftdical  ufe. — Sulphate  of  potafs,  in  fmall  doles,  as  a  fcrupk 
or  half  a  drachm,  is  an  ufeful  aperient ;  in  larger  ones,  as  four  or 
five  drachms,  a  mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  off  fo  haftilf 
as  the  fulphate  of  foda,  and  feems  to  extend  its  a£kion  further. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  ipec.  et  opii.  Ed.  Lond.  Duk.  Pulv.  fcaii* 
comp.  Land. 

SULPHAS  POTASSiE  CUM  SULPHURE;  olim  Sal  Pou- 

CHRESTUS.      Ed. 

Sulphate  tf  Potafs  with  Sulphur^  formerly  Sal  PoiybreJ. 

Take 

Nitrate  of  potafs  in  powder, 


potais  m  I 
fulphur,  of 


Sublimed  fulphur,  of  each  equal  parts. 
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Mingk  them  well  together^  and  injeA  the  mixture,  hj  little  and 
little  at  a  tune,  into  a  red*hot  crucible :  the  deflagration  being 
orer»  [let  the  fait  cool,  after  which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in  a  glaft 
veflid  well  ftopped. 

Ik  this  piocefs  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  potafs  is  decom- 
pofed  by  the  fulphur,  which  is  in  part  acidified.  But  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid,  is  not  always  fufficient  to 
acidity  the  whole  fulphur  employed ;  therefore  part  of  it  remains 
in  the  (late  of  fulphureous  acid,  which  is  probably  chemically  com- 
bhied  with  part  of  the  potafs  in  the  ftate  of  fulphite,  for  the  whole 
faline  mafs  formed,  is  more  foluble  in  water  than  fulphate  of  pot- 
afs. It  is  cryftallizable,  and  by  expofure  to  the  air,  gradually  at-** 
ttz&s  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  fulphate  of  potafe.  In  fome 
experiments  which  I  made  to  determine  the  (late  in  which  the 
fulphur  exifted  in  this  fait,  carefully  prepared,  it  feemed  to  be 
fulphuric  acid ;  for  it  neither  gave  out  a  fulphureous  fmell  on  the 
addition  of  fulphuric  acid,  nor  was  a  folution  of  it  precipitated  by 
adds.  In  its  medical  effefls  and  exhibition,  it  agrees  with  ful- 
phate of  potafi. 

()fi  prep, — ^Pil  aloes  cum  colocynth. 

SULPHURETUMrOTASSiE;  olim,  Hepar  Sulphuris. 

Edifu 
Sulpkuret  of  Potafs i  formerly  Liver  of  Sulphur. 
Take  of 
Carbonate  of  potafs. 
Sublimed  fulphur,  each  eight  ounces. 
Crind  them  well  together,  put  them  into  a  large  coated  crucible ; 
fit  a  cover  to  it,  and  having  applied  live  coals  cautioufly  around 
it,  bring  them  at  length  to  a  (late  of  fuGon. 
Break  the  crucible  as  foon  as  it  has  grown  cold,  take  out  the  ful- 
phuret,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-clofed  phial. 

Kali  Sulpiiuratum.     Lond 
Sulphuretted  KalL 
Fake  of 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce; 
Prepared  kali,  five  ounces. 
With  the  fulphur  melted  with  a  gentle  (ire,  mix  the  (alt  by  con- 
ftant  agitation  until  they  unite. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Sulphuratum.    Du^. 
Sulphuretted  Vegetable  Alkali* 
Take  of 
Cauflic  veeetable  alkali  in  powder# 
Sublimed  fulphur^each  two  ounces. 
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T»  the  fulphnr^  melted  hj  a  gentklieif^«dd  tbe  fllUi  |. 
the  Teflfel,  if  the  mixture  fliali  take  fue.  ' 

There  exifts  a  very  ftrong  affinity  betweenffvlphor  and  potaify 
but  they  muft  be  united  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  drTnefs ;-  bccavfby  if 
any  moifture  be  prefcnt,  it  is  decompofedv  and  akers  the  natuieof 
the  produA.     If  potafs  be  employed  as  ditefted  by  the  -DtobSn 
college,  it  will  unite  with  the  fulphur  by  fimple  trituratKm,  vid 
will  render  one  third  of  its  weight  of  fulphur  loluble  in  water.  If 
carbonate  of  potafs  be  ufed  as  dirc£tcd  by  the  other  coUeges,  it  is 
neceflary  to  bring  the  fulphur  into  a  ftate  of  fufion  ;  it  tnen  alb 
upon  the  carbonate,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid.    It  is  evident, 
that  to  combine  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur,  a  lai|^  pb- 
porrion  of  carbonate  of  potafs  than  of  potafs  is  necefliary  |  boldie 
quantity  ordered  by  the  London  college  is  certainly  much  too 
]ar[:e.     Gottling  dtrcAs  only  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potais  m 
two  of  fulphur :  and  to  fave  the  cruciblci  he  dircAa  the  «»^t¥rf| 
as  foon  as  it  mehs,  to  be  poured  into  a  heated  mouldy  anoiaieii 
with  oil.    The  colleges  alfo  differ  in  the  mode  of  condiiAing  the 
procefii.  Th.t  London  and  Dublin  colleges  dire£l  the  allnKae  (ilt 
to  be  projeded  upon  the  melted  fulphur.  The  fault  of  thispiveefi 
is,   that  there  is  a  conHderable  lofs  of  fulphur  by  foUimnoBf 
whicli  is  avoided,  if  the  fubflances  be  previoufly  imimaiaif  flux- 
ed, and  hrou);ht  inio  fufion  by  a  very  gradual  and  cautious  appli- 
cation of  iicat,  according  to  the  procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  collegci 
but,  if  the  full 01  i  be  not  very  cautioufly  performed,  the  fudden  O* 
tricatioii  of  io  large  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid   gas,  ia  ap^  ■> 
tiirow  rlc  iiHrltcd  matter  our  of  the  crucible,  and  may  be  attended 
witii  u'.  plcafant  confequcnces.     La  Grange  projcAa  oaCfMof 
fulphur,  on  one  and  a  half  of  potafs  in  fufion,  and  kcepa  tllC  dBW 
pound  melted  half  an  hour  before  he  pours  it  out.   If  the  hettke 
too  great,  and  the  crucible  uncovered,  the  fulphureoua  vnpovii 
apt  to  inflame,  but  it  is  eafily  cztinguiflied  by  coveriag  ilj|p> 
For  the  preparation  of  precipitated  fulphur,  Hermbftadt  ptoptfti 
to  obtain  the  fulphurct  of  potafs,  by  heating  together  in  a  cnicibk 
four  parts  of  fulphate  of  potafs  with  one  of  charcoal  powder. 
The  charcoal   is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  iat 
phate  into  fulphurct,  -^ 

Sulphuret  of  potafs,  properly  prepared,  is  of  a  Itveiwbffomc^ 
lour,  hard,  brittle,  and  has  a  vitreous  fraAure.     It  haa 
bitter  tafte,  and  the  fmell  of  fulphur.     It  is 
decompofition.     It  is  deliquefcent  in  the  air,  and  is 
It  is  Tcry  fufible,  but  a  (Irong  heat  feparates  the  fUphor  kf  feib- 
limation.     The  moment  it  comes  in  cbntaA  with  .watCTi  l&ac  ii 
a  mutual  decompofition.    Part  of  the  fulphur  beoomcf  acidiii'i 
deriving  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  forma  fulphate  rf pehfi 
Part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  dccompofed^  UMuHmiU  inA 
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jUMKbcr  pordoa  of  tha  falpbttri  and  elcapes  in  the  fbnii  of  fulphii- 
retted  hydrogen  gai :  another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combines 
wkh  a  third  portion  of  the  fulpbur,  and  remains  in  folution,  unit- 
ed with  the  alkali,  in  the  (late  of  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  pot- 
aft.  By  acidt,  fulphuret  of  potafs  i«  immediately  decompofed  \ 
the  acid  forma  a  neutral  fait  with  the  poufs,  and  the  fuljMiur  is 

iepamted. 

Ojfi  Pf^.-^ulph.  prsec.    Ijond.  Dub^ 

TARTRIS  POTASS/E;  olim,  Tartarum  Solukili.     Ed. 
TartrittofPotqft^formerly^  SoluUi  Tdriar. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  one  pouiul ; 

Sopcr^tarcrite  of  potaft,  tliree  pound%  or  as  much  as  may  be 

infficieat ; 
BoiUag  water,  6ftecn  pounds. 
To  the  carbonate  of  potafi  diflblved  in  the  water,  gradually  add  thr 
fnptfwtavtrite  of  potafs  in  fine  powder,  as  long  aa  it  raiies  any 
cAnrelcenct,  which  generally  ceafes  before  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs  his  been  added  ;  then  ftraiti 
she  cooled  liquor  through  paper,  aud  after  due  evaporation  fct 
it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Kali  TAATAatsATim.    Zom/* 
Tartarijid  Kaiu 
Talraof 

Pftptred  kali,  on^  pound  ; 

Oyftals  of  tartar,  three  pounds ; 

DiAilled  watcr^  boilingi  one  gallon. 
To  the  falty  diiTolred  in  the  water,  throw  in  gradually  tlic  crydals 

of  fanar  powdered :  filtei(  the  Kquor,  when  cold,  through  paper ; 

aod,  after  due  evaporation  by  a  gantle  heat,  fet  it  apart  to  cry- 

lllUi2e« 

Alkali  Vcgetabile  Tartarisatum.    Z)//^« 
Tartarijid  Vegetabk  AUaii. 

Take  of 

Blitd  vcgeuble  alkali,  one  pound  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar  in  very  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a  Iialf, 

Boiling  water,  fifteen  p'>und8. 
Gradually  add  the  tartar  to  the  vegetable  alkali  diflblved  in  the 

water ;  after  the  liquor  has  cooled,  ilrain  it  through  paper, 

evaporate  it,  and  let  it  cryftallize  by  cooling  flowly. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  cspahic  of  uniting  with  (lotafs  hi  two  pro- 
portions^  forming  in  ihc  one  iiiftance  a  neutral,  and  in  the  other 
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an  acidulous  fair.   The  latter  is  an  abundant  fyrodndionof  natuiVy 
but  it  is  eafily  converted  into  the  former,  by  fatarating  it  with  pot- 
ais,  or  by  depriving  it  of  its  cxcefs  of  acid.     Ir  is  by  the  former 
method  tnat  the  colleges  dired  tartrate  of  potafs  to  be  prepared, 
and  the  procefs  is  fo  iimple,  that  it  requires  little  comment.     For 
tKe  fake  of  economy,  ve  fhould  come  as  near  the  point  of  fatora- 
tion  as  poflible ;  but  any  flight  deviation  from  it  will  not  be  at- 
tended with  much  inconvenience.     Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  advifable 
to  leave  a  flight  excefs  of  acid,  which,  forming  a  fmall  quantity 
of  very  infoluble  fait,  leaves  the  rem;iinder  perfe£lly  neutral.  The 
evaporation  muft  be  conduced  in  an  eanhen  veflel,  for  iron  dif- 
colours  the  fait.     It  is  eafily  cryftallized,  and  the  cryflals  become 
moid  in  the  air.     It  has  an  unpleafant  bitter  tafte.     It  is  fohible 
in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  ftill  more  foluble  in  boiling  water, 
•nd  it  is  alfo  foluble  in  alcohol.     It  is  totally  or  panially  decoro- 
pofed  by  all  acids.     On  this  account  it  is  improper  to  jom  it  inth 
tamarinds*  or  other  acid  fruits ;  which  is  too  often  done  in  the 
extemporaneous  pra£lice  of  thofe  phyficians  who  are  fond  of  mix- 
ing difierent  cathartics  together,  and' know  little  of  chemiftry*   It 
is  alfo  totally  decompofcd  by  limci  baryta,  ftrontia,  and  magnefis» 
and  panially  by  the  fulphates  of  potafs^  foda^  and  magncfia^  and 
by  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Medical  ufe. — In  dofcs  of  a  fcruple,  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drach«i 
this  fait  id  a  mild  cooling  aperient :  two  or  three  drachms  ooor- 
inonly  loofen  the  bellj ;  and  an  ounce  proves  pretty  (faronglf 
purgative.  It  has  been  particularly  recommended  as  a  purgative 
for  maniacal  and  melancholic  patients.  Ic  is  an  ufeful  addition  10 
the  purgatives  of  the  refinous  kind,  as  it  promotes  their  open* 
tion,  and  at  the  fame  time  tends  to  correfi  their  griping  qualitji 

CARBONAS  SOD JE ;  olim,  Sal  Alkalxnus  Fixus  Fossnis 

PURIFl'CATUS.      Ed. 

Carbonate  of  Soda^  formerly,  Purified  Fixed  Fqffii  AUahai  Stlu 

Take  of 

Impure  carbonate  of  foda,  any  quantity. 

Bruife  it;  then  boil  in  water  till  all  the  fait  be  diflblved.  SCfftf 
the  folution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron  vcfiA 
fo  that  after  it  has  cooled,  the  fait  may  cryftallize. 

Natrov  Pr-«paratum.     Lond. 
Prepared  Natron* 
Take  of 

Barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  water,  one  gallon. 

4 


^ 
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Boil  the  btzilla  ia  four  pints  of  water,  for  half  an  hour,  and  (Irain, 
Boil  the  refiduum  with  the  reft  of  the  water,  and  drain.  Eva- 
porate the  mixed  liquors  to  two  pints,  and  ki  them  by  for  eight 
days^  drain  this  liquor  again:  and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
aiide  to  cryftallize.  DifTolve  the  cryftals  in  diftiiied  water  ; 
ftrain  tlie  lolution,  boil,  and  fet  it^afide  to  cryftallize. 

Alkali  Fossile  Mite.    Dub. 
Mild  FqZ/a  Alhlu 

Take  of 

Barilla,  in  powder,  ten  pounds  \ 
Water,  forty  pounds. 

Boil  the  b^rila  in  the  water,  in  a  covered  veiTel,  for  two  hours, 
agitating  it  from  time  to  time.  Evaporate  the  filtered  folution 
ix^  a  wick  iron  vcflcl  to  drynefs,  taking  care  that  the  faline  mafe 
remaining  be  not  liquefied  by  too  great  a  degree  of  heat,  and 
a^tatc  It  with  an  iron  fpatula,  until  its  colour  become  white. 
Laftljf  diflblve  it  in  boiling  water ;  evaporate^  and  let  it  cryftaU 
li:|C  by  flow  refrigeration. 

If  the  fait  be  not  pure,  repeat  the  folution  and  cryftallization. 

Tbbsb  dire£lions  are  principally  intended  for  the  purification 
of  the  Spanilh  barilla,  which  is  a  fufed  mafs^  confifting  indeed 
vrincipaily  of  carbonate  of  foda,  but  alfo  containing  charcoal, 
^ttftfas,  and  other  fairs.  From  the  two  firft  caufes  of  impurity  it 
b  eafily  feparated  by  folution  and  filtration,  and  the  faits  may  be 
feptffated  by  taking  advantage  of  their  different  folubility  in  cold 
^md  in  hot  water.  Frequently  the  foda  does  not  crjftallize  freely, 
fnm  not  being  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  reafon 
wliT  the  London  college  order  the  folution  to  be  expofed  to  the 
atmofphere  for  eight  days,  that  it  may  abforb  carbonic  acid,  be- 
-faie  vnvf  attempt  the  cryftallization  of  the  filts.  But  the  pre- 
mration  of  carbonate  of  foda,  by  the  decompofition  of  fulphateof 
fixia,  has  now  become  a  manufatiure,  and  is  carried  to  fuch  per- 
feftion,  that  its  further  purifics^tion  is  almoft  unneceflary  for  the 
parpofes  of  the  apothecary. 

Qjf^  prfp^ — Aqua  fuper-carb.  fodx.  Ed.  Phofphas  fodx,  Ed. 
Taitris  pot.  et  fod.  Ed.  Lend'  Dub.  Carbonas  ferri  pnccip.  Ed. 
Acid  benioic,  Ed. 

AQUA  SUPER  CARBON ATIS  SODiE.   Ed. 
Water  of  Super^Carbonate  of  Soda. 

This  is  prepared  from  ten  pounds  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  foda,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  fuper- 
carbonate  of  potafs. 

Ee  2 
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Bt  fupcr.faturating  foda  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  rendered  niovc 
a|rreenb1e  to  the  palate,  and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quantities, 
withoat  afleCting  the  (lomack.  • 

PHOSPHAS  SODJE.      Ed. 
Pbofphate  of  SodOm 

TaVc  of 

Bones  burnt  to  whiteness,  and  powdered,  ten  pounds  \ 
Sulphuric  acid,  fix  pounds; 
Water,  nine  pounds. 

Mix  the  powder  with  the  fulphuric  acid  in  an  earthen  veflei-, 
then  add  the  water,  and  mi^  >gain.  Then  place  theveflei  ia 
a  vapour  bzth,  and  digeft  for  three  days;  after  which  dilute  the 
:*iafs  with  nine  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  and  drain  the 
liquor  through  a  ftrong  linen  cloth,  pouring  over  it  Ixuling  wa^ 
rtr,  in  fhiall  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  acid  be  waft- 
ed out.  Set  by  the  (Irain.ed  liquor,  that  the  impuriiies  oiaj 
I'ubfide,  decant  the  clear  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to  nine 
pounds.  To  this  liquor,  poured  from  the  impuritiesy  «dd  car* 
bonate  of  foda,  diflblved  in  warm  water,  until  the  effenrefiDcnce 
4*;afe.  Filter  the  neutralited  liquor,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryflil- 
lize.  To  the  Uqaor  that  remains  after  the  ct^ftala  arc  taka 
rut,  add  a  little  carbonate  of  foda,  if  neceflary,  (o  aa  to  iatniaB 
cza£tly  the  phofphortc  acid,  and  difpofe  the  liquor,  by  crafO^ 
tion  to  form  cryft^ls.  Laftly,  the  cryftals  are  to  be  kept  in  i 
weilclofed  vefTd, 

Tbe  iirft  part  of  this  procefs  ccniiAs  in  deftroying  the  gclalipc 
pf  the  bones  by  the  aclion  of  heat.  When  burnt  to  p<:rfc£l  whiicr 
nefs,  tlicy  retain  their  form,  but  become  friable,  and  con(ift  ci 
phofphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  very  little  carbonate  of  line  9iBi 
carbonate  of  fotla.  in  performing  this  part  of  the  proccfs*  we  oiatt 
take  care  not  to  heat  the  bones  to  a  bright  red,  aa  by  it  they  ftfli* 
dergo  a  kind  of  femi-fufion,  and  become  kfs  foiublc  The  coo* 
plete  conibufiion  cf  the  charcoal  is  facilitated  by  the  frctOKk 
ta£t  of  the  air ;  we  nuift  tlierefore  bring  every  pvt  m  fficcrifini 
to  the  furface,  and  break  tlie  larger  pieces- 

In  the  fccond  part  of  the  proccfs,  the  phofphate  of  ^flSe  i^dc- 
compofed  by  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  dccompofitibn  is  howeicr 
only  partial.  The  fulphuric  acid  combines  with  part  of  the  liflK, 
and  forms  infoluUe  fulphate  of  lime.  The  pi^phoric  aciJii> 
parated  from  that  portion  of  lime,  immediately  combines  witkik 
rclt  of  the  phofphate  of  lime,  and  forms  fuper^phofpfaate  of  JiaC, 
which  is  not  farther  decompofable  by  fulphuric 


The  fupcr-phofphatc  of  lime,  thus  formed,  ia  foloUe  in  VHP- 
but  a^  the  fulphate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  coaaetes  iuU 
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a  irert  foUd  mafs,  it  is  in  fomc  meafure  defended  from  the  n£lian 
of  water.  On  this  acaount  the  whole  maiii  is  directed  to  l>c  di- 
gefted  for  three  days  in  Tapouri  by  which  means  it  is  thoroughly 
penetrated  and  prepared  for  folution  in  the  boiling  water,  which 
is  afterwards  poured  on  it.  It  is  probably  to  render  tlie  fubfc- 
quent  folution  eafier,  that  Thenard  dire£is  the  bone-aihes  to  he 
made  into  a  ttun  pafte  {homllie)  with  water,  before  the  fulphoric 
acid  18  added  to  them. 

Having  thus  got  a  folution  of  fuper*pho^hate  of  lime,  it  is  next 
decocnpofed  by  carbonate  of  foda,  difiblved  in  water^  This  de- 
cofnpofitioni  likewife,  is  only  partial,  as  it  deprives  tlie  fuper- 
pho^)hase  of  lime  of  its  eacefs  of  add  only,  and  red  noes  it  to  the 
lUtc  of  phofpbate.  The  [Jiofphate  of  lime^  being  infoinble,  is 
eafily  feparated  by  filtration,  and  the  phofphate  of  foda  remains 
in  motion.  According  to  Thenard,  the  nictft  point  in  the  ^hole 
pnseefSi  is  the  determination  of  the  proper  quairtity  of  carbonate 
of  fiada  to  bs  added.  As  tlie  phofphate  of  foda  docs  not  crjrftal- 
)ise  firaefty  anlefs  there  be  a  flight  exceft  of  bafe;  he  diicfkai  that  a 
little  more  csvtonate  of  foda  be  added  than  what  is  merely  fuf* 
ficient  to  fatm^te  the  excefs  of  acid  in  the  fuper-phofphate  of 
line,  but  not  to  continue  the  addition  until  jt  ceafe  to  produce  any 
pRcipiate.  We  mufi  aifo  take  care  not  to  carry  the  craporation 
of  a  (blution  of  phofphate  of  foda  fo  far  as  to  form  a  pellicle,  for 
k  then  concretes  into  an  irregular  mafs,  and  does  not  form  beauti* 
ful  cryflak*  After  each  cryftallization,  we  mulV  examine  the 
liquor  which  remains,  and  if  it  be  acid,  or  merely  neutral,  add  to 
it  a  little  of  the  folution  of  carbonate  of  foda.  In  this  way  The* 
rard  got  from  2200  parts  of  bone*a(hes,  700  of  fnlphuric  acid,  and 
667  of  carbonate  of  foda,  885  of  phofphate  of  foda.  According 
to  Fourcroy,  phofphate  of  lime  confifts  of  0.41  acid  and  c.59  lime, 
and  fuper-phofphate  of  Irme  of  0.54  acid  and  0.46  lime  ;  phof* 
phate  of  lime,  treated  with  fulphuric  ncidy  is  only  deprived  of 
0.74  lime,  and  changed  into  c.76  cf  fuper-phofphate,  confiding 
of  3.59  phofphate  ot  lime,  and  0.17  phofphoric  acid,  and  it  is 
only  u-hh  this  portion  of  actd  that  we  are  able  to  combine  foda^ 
Fourcroy  is  aifo  of  opnnion,  that  phofphate  of  lime  requires  onlr 
C.4  of  its  weight  of  fulphuric  acid  todecompofe  it,  whereas  c.6 
are  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  others  uic  even  0.7. 
TIus  is  not  only,  therefore,  a  waile  of  acid,  but  renders  the  pro- 
dnft  impure,  by  being  mixed  with  fulphate  cf  foda,  which  is 
fomerimes  adually  the  cafe  in  the  phofphate  of  foda  of  commerce. 
BcCdcs,  as  bone-alhes  ate  of  a  very  little  value,  it  is  better  tint  a 
portion  of  them  ihould  efcape  undecompofed,  than  that  an  excefs 
uf  acid  lliould  be  added  to  them. 

Mr.  Funckc,  of  Linz,  htis  difcovered  a  ftill  more  economical  and 
evpcditions  method.  It  confifts  in  fituraring  the  excefs  cf  limein 
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calcined  bones  with  diluted  fulphuric  acid*  and  then  diflblvingihe 
remaining  phofphate  of  lime  in  nitric  acid.  To  this  folution  he 
adds  an  equal  quantity  of  fulph;;te  of  foda,  and  then  recovers  the 
nitric  acid  by  diflillation.  Tlie  phofphate  of  foda  is  rhen  feparated 
from  the  fuiphatc  of  lime,  by  the  afTufion  of  water  and  cryftalliza- 
tion. 

Phofphate  of  foda  cryftallizes  in  rhomboidal  prifms,  ienninated 
by  threc-fided  pyramids-  Its  tafte  rcfembles  that  of  common  fait. 
At  60^  it  is  foluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  and  at  21a®  in  two. 
It  efRorefces  in  the  air.  By  heat  it  undergoes  the  watery  fufion, 
and  at  laft  melts  into  a  white  mafs.  It  confifts,  according  to 
Thenardy  of  15  phofphoric  acid,  19  foda,  and  66  water  of  ctyf- 
tallization.  It  is  decompofed  by  moft  of  the  falts  having  an  earthy 
bafe. 

Medical  uft. — ^Phofphate  of  foda  was  introduced  into  the  prac- 
tice of  phyGc  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Pearfon  of  Leicefter  fquarev 
London.  It  poflcfles  the  fame  medical  qualities  as  fulphate  of 
lodai  and  the  tartrate  of  potafs  and  foda,  being  an  excellent  purge 
in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  ten  drachms ;  and  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  over  thefe  two  falts  of  being  much  lefs  naufeoua  than 
they  are.  Its  tafte  is  extremely  fimilar  to  that  of  common  (alt*, 
and  when  given  in  a  bafon  of  water- gruel,  or  veal- broth  made 
without  fait,  it  is  fcarcely  perceptible  by  the  palate,  and  confc- 
quently  is  well  adapted  for  patients  whole  ftomachs  are  deKcatc, 
and  who  have  an  antipathy  againil  the  oilier  falts.  The  only  ot>- 
jedlion  to  its  general  ufe  is  the  very  great  difference  between  its 
price  and  that  of  fulphate  of  foda,  a  difference  which  might  cez- 
tainly  be  diminilhed. 

MURIAS  SOD^  EXSICCATUS.    Ed. 

Sal- Communis  Exsjccatus.     Huh. 
Dried  Muriate  of  Sodu^  Dried  Cwnwri  Sal:. 
Take  of 

Common  fait,  any  quantity. 
JRoait  it  over  the  fire  in  a  wi«Ie  Iron  vellel,  until  it  ceafe  to  ii> 
crepitate,  agitating  it  from  time  to  limc. 

By  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  fo.!a  is  reduced  into  the  (hteiD 
which  it  is  employed  for  the  diftilbtioii  of  muriatic  arid;  It  not 
only  deprives  it  entirely  of  its  w«\ter  of  cryflallization,  which»ifom 
bc:ing  variable  in  quant:  [y,  would  other  wife  render  the  add  0^ 
tained  unequal  in  Itren^th,  but  alfo  dellroys  fame  colouring  nat- 
ter it  contains  ;  for  if  we  prepare  muriatic  acid  from  cryttallizcd 
muriate  of  foda,  we  obtain  a  coloured  muristxc  acid,  wfaik  the 
dried  muiiatc  fnrnUhes  a  pcifcdtly  colourlefs  one. 

^/l  Prrfi. — Acid  muri-t.  -Pi/.  Lo7:d,  Dub.  Murias  htdnr^- 
JSd.  Lond.  DuK 
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SULPHAS  SODiE  \  olim,  Sal  Glaubert.  Ed. 
Su/pbate  of  Soda;  formerly,  Glaubirs  Salt. 

Diflblvc  the  acidulous  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of 
muriatic  acid,  in  water ;  and  having  mixed  chalk  with  it  to  re- 
move the  fuperfluous  acid»  fet  it  afide  until  the  fedimcnt  fub- 
fidesi  then  evaporate  the  liquor  decanted  from  themj  and  drain 
fhrough  paper,  fo  that  it  may  cryftallixe. 

Natron  Vitriolatum.    LmJ» 
f^ttriclated  Natron. 
Take  of 

Tke.fak  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  the  muriatic  add» 

two  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  water,  two  pints  and  a  half. 
Bum  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a  ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  vefel  \ 
chca  boil  it  for  a  little  in  the  water :  ftrain  die  folutionj  and  fet 
it  by  to  cryftallisc. 

Alkali  Fossile  Vitriolatom.    Duh. 

Fitriclated  Fojfil  Alkali. 

Reduce  the  fair,  which  remains  after  the  difttllarioa  of  muriatic 
acid,  to  powder,  and  difTclve  it  in  a  fufficient  <]uantity  of  boil- 
ing water.  Evaporate  the  filtered  folution,  and  cryftallise  the 
fait  by  flow  refrigeration. 

Tuc  obfervations  we  made  refpe£iing  the  diflerent  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  colleges,  for  cztra^ing  fulphate  of  potafs  from  the 
refiduum  of  the  diltillation  of  nitrous  acid,  apply  in  the  prefent 
inltnnce«  except  that  the  Edinburgh  college  '^o  not  prefenre  the 
fuper^bundant  acid  when  prefent,  by  faturating  it  with  carbonate 
of  foda,  but  get  rid  of  it  by  faturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime^ 
with  which  it  forms  an  infoluble  fulphate  of  lime.  In  faA,  the 
price  o:  fulphate  of  foda  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  would  be  no  eco- 
nomy to  ufc  carbonate  of  foda  to  faturate  the  fupembundant  add. 

13y  far  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  fulphate  of  foda  is  obtained  from 
manufaAurcrs,  a:»  a  rcfult  of  procefles  performed  for  the  fake  of 
odicr  fuhftaucc^,  as  in  the  preparation  of  muriate  of  ammonia^ 
osygcnised  muriate  acid*  &c.  It  may  be  economically  obtained 
by  making  into  a  paile  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  eight 
narfs!  of  burnt  gfpfuni,  Cve  of  clay,  and  five  of  muriate  of  foda* 
^rhi&  mixture, is  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  then  ground  to  powder^ 
diiFufcd  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  after  being  itrained, 
is  evaporated  and  cryftallized. 

Sulphate  of  fcJa  crjftallizes  b  Gx^fided  prifmsj  tenxunated  bj 
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iiihcdral  ruinn»t5.  Tlic  rryftals  arc  often  iTTegvlary  «nd  their 
lidcs  are  ufu^lly  channelled.  Their  tafte  is  at  firli  fah,  and  after- 
wards difagrccably  bitter.  They  are  foluble  in  a.67  parts  of  wa- 
ter at  60^1  and  in  0.8  at  2 1  ^^.  In  the  air  they  cfilorefcc.  They 
andergo  the  watery  fufion,  and  in  a  red  heat  meit.  They  confiit 
of  23.52  fnlphoric  acid|  18.48  foda,  and  58  water ;  when  dried  at 
700^9  of  56  acid  and  44  fodn.  It  is  decompofed  by  baryta  and 
potafs,  and  falts  contahiing  tl^ifc  bafes,  and  by  the  faks  of  filrer, 
mercury,  and  lead. 

Medical  ufe. — Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  morCi 
it  proves  a  mild  and  ufeful  purgative ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes,  large- 
ly diluted,  a  ferviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  folution,  but  it  may  alfo  be  given  in  powder,  after  it 
has  efflorefccd.  In  this  form  the  dofe  mult  be  rednccd  to  one  half. 

TARTRrS  POTASSiE  et  SOD JE  •,  oKm,  Sal  Rupellevsis. 

Edin. 
Tartrite  of  Potafs  and  Soda^  formeily  Rochelle  Salt. 

It  IS  prepared  from  the  carbonate  of  foda  and  fuper- tartrate  of 
potafs,  in  the  fame  manner  35  the  tartrate  of  potais* 

Natrov  Tartaeisatum.  Lond*    Sal  Rupellensis.  Hub* 
Tartarifid  Natixtu  Rochfite  Salt. 

Tale  of 

Natron,  twenty  ounces  *, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  powdered,  two  pounds  ; 

Diililkd  water,  boiling,  ten  pinti. 
Diflblve  the  nation  in  t\ie  water,  and  gradually  add  the  eryftals  of 

tartar  :  filter  tlie  liquor  through  paper  \  eyaporatCt  ^^  'ct  k 

afide  to  cryilaUixe. 

The  tartaric  acid  in  feveral  inftancesis  capable  of  enter  in;;  into 
combination  at  the  fame  time  with  two  bafcs.  In  the  prrfeAt  et- 
ample,  the  fuperabundant  acid  of  the  fupcrtartrate  ofpocaftk 
neatnlized  with  foda,  and  in  place  of 'a  mixture  of  tartriiebf 
potafs  and  tartrate  of  foda,  cacli  pofieffing  their  own  ptv^pettie^ 
there  refuhs  a  triple  fait,  having  pecuUar  properties.'  ' 

The  tartrate  of  potafs  and  foda  forms  large  and  Yetj  re^Ar 
cryflalsj  in  the  form  of  prifms  with  eight  fides  nearly  eqnali  xraidr 
are  often  divided  longitudinally,  almoll  through  their  asit.  It  to 
a  bitter  tafter  It  is  foluble  in  about  five  parts  of  witef»  ttA  ef- 
florclcet  in  the  air,  It  is  decompofed  by  the  ftfemg  teidt,  wfiidk 
combine  with  the  foda,  and  feparate  fuper-tartfate  of  potafi^  vi 
by  baryta  and  lime.  By  beat  its  acid  is  deftroyt;d.  h  coitfifts  vf 
54  tartrate  of  potafsj  and  46  tartrate  of  foda. 
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Medical  ufe.-^li  was  introduced  into  medical  priAlce  by  M. 
Scignritc,  an  apothecary  at  RochelJe>  whofc  name  it  long  bore. 
It  is  itili  frequently  employed ;  and  though  lefs  agreeable  than 
the  phofphate  of  foda,  it  U  much  more  \o  thin  the  fulphate  of 
foda.  It  is  Icfs  purgative  than  thefe,  and  muft  be  given  in  larger 
dofes. 

AQUA  AMMONLC  ;  olim.  Aqua  Ammonia  Caustics.    Ed. 
IVaUr  9f  Ammotiia^  formerly,  Water  of  Catsflic Ammoma* 

Take  of 

Mudatc  of  ammonia,  one  pound  } 
Quicklime^  frefli  bumt^  one  pound  and  an  half; 
DiftUIcd  water,  one  pound  \ 
TTaicT,  nine  ounces. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  powdered  lime,  contained  in  an  iron  or 
earfhen  i^flel,  which  is  then  to  be  covered  up  until  the  lime 
falls  to  powder.  Then  mix  the  muriate,  prcvioufly  ground 
into  very  fine  powder,  thoroughly  with  the  lime,  by  triturating 
,thea>  together  iu  a  mortar,  and  immediately  put  the  mixture 
into  a  retort  of  bottle  glafs.  Put  the  retort  in  a  fand  bath,- 
and  conned)  with  it  a  Woulfe's  apparatus*  In  the  firft  and  fioaall* 
cil  bottle,  furnilbed  with  a  tube  of  fafety,  put  two  ounces. of 
the'  diflilled  water,  aud  in  the  fecond  the  reft  of  the  diftilled 
water* 

The  fire  is  now  to  be  kindled,  and  gradually  increafed,  uiuil  the 
bottom  of  the  fand  pot  becomes  red.  Mix  the  fluid  contaiac 
cd  in  each  of  the  bottles,  and  prcfer\'e  it  in  foull  phials,  ac- 
curately clofcd. 

lii^OR  Alkali  Volatilis  Cadstici.     Dub. 

Liquor  cf  Cauftic  Vdatiie  AlkaK. 

r^c  of 

Sad  ammoniat  Cxtcen  ounces ; 
QiuckKme,  frcih  burnt,  two  pounds ; 
^^ttec,  fix  pounds. 

Sprinkle  one  pound  of  boiling  water  upon  the  lime,  placed  in  i 
ftoneware  veflel,  and  cover  up  the  veiTel.  TweAty-four  heir's 
afierwardsi  mix  the  fait  with  tne  lime,  which  willliave  crumbled 
to  powder,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours.  Then  put  the 
mixture  into  a  retort,  and  pour  upon  it  five  pounds  of  water 
Having  previoufly  agitated  them,  dnw  off  with  a  moderate  heat 
twenty  ounces  of  Kquor  into  a  refrigerated  receiver,  having  luc- 
ed  carefully  the  joining  of  the  veflels. 

The  fpceific  'gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  :ts 
936  to  xooo. 
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Water  of  Pure  Ammcaia, 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniaci  one  pound  ; 
Quicklime,  two  pounds  ; 
Water,  omc  gallon. 

Add  to  the  Time  two  pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  ftand  togetlwr 
an  hour ;  then  add  the  fil  amoionijc  and  the  other  fix  pint* of 
water  boiling,  and  immediately  co^'er  the  ^'eiTel.  Pour  oat  the 
liquor  when  cold^  and  dillii  o^  with  a  flow  fire  one  pound* 

In  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decompofed  bj  the 
lime»  in  confequence  of  its  having  a  ftronger  affinity  for  muriatic 
acid  than  ammonia  has.  It  is  abfoiutely  necelTary  that  the  lime 
employed  be  very  recently  burnt,  as  the  prefence  of  carbonic  acid 
would  render  the  ammonia  partially  carbonated.  This  accadeoi 
is  alfo  prevented  by  the  great  excefs  of  lime  ufed,  which  having  a 
jrreater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  ammonia  has,  retains  any 
linall  quantity  of  it  which  may  be  accidentally  prefent.  The 
lime  is  alfo  to  be  flaked  before  it  he  added  to  the  muriate  of  am- 
Rionia,  becaufe  the  heat  produced  during  its  flaking  would  cauie 
a  violent  difengagement  of  ammonia  gas,  and  be  attended  with 
grcjit  lofs.  The  water  is  eflential  to  the  exiilence  of  the  ammo* 
nia  in  a  liquid  form,  for  in  itfelf  ir  is  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid. 
In  the  procefs  adopted  by  the  London  and  Dublin  collies,  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  water,  howcvcri  is  ufed  than  .wha:  ii 
fufficient  to  ablbrb  all  the  ammonia :  the  rell  is  intended  to  render 
the  decompofition  flower  and  more  manageable,  and  to  keep  tbe 
muriate  of  lime  which  remaiT  s  in  the  retort  in  {blutioni  (or 
otherwite  it  would  concrete  into  a  folid  mafs,  adhering  ilroD^r 
to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  very  difficult  to  be  wafhed  out^  ani 
uften  endangering  its  breaking.  As  foon  as  the  flaked  lime  ani 
muriate  of  ammonia  arc  mixed,  they  (houJd  be  put  into  the  it- 
tort,  the  water  poured  upon  them,  and  the  diftilljtion  begiia : 
lor,  by  the  London  procefs  of  adding  the  water  boiling  hot  to 
the  mixture,  and  letting  it  Rand  to  cool  before  it  is  introduced 
into  the  retort,  there  is  a  very  great  lofs  of  ammonia,  and  for  no 
reafon  whatever.  A  very  fmall  degree  of  heat  is  fuffideni  ist 
the  dillillatlon,  and  tlie  whole  ammonia  rifes  with  the  firft  por- 
tion of  water,  or  even  before  it.  It  is  therefore  ncceflory  ilut 
the  vcficls  be  very  clofely  luted  to  each  other,  to  prcvenc  it  frora 
efcaping.  But  this  renders  the  utmoll  care  necc-fiary  in  ihedu- 
tillation  ;  for  too  f'udden,  or  too  great  a  heat,  from  the  rapid  d«:'- 
engagement  of  gas,  or  even  the  expanfion  of  the  air  fftnTainf-*  in 
the  v:;irel5j  wcuid  endanger  their  burning. 
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In  the  procefs  direfled  in  the  laft  impreiSon  of  the  E<linburgh 
PharinacopGcia,  this  danger  is  completely  obvi.ited,  by  difeiigaging 
the  ammonisi  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  combining  it  with  the  wa- 
ter by  means  of  preflure  in  a  pneumatic  apparatus.  By  this  pro- 
cefs the  water  (hould  be  faturatcd  with  ammonia ;  but  of  this 
ftrength  it  is  never  fold  out  of  the  fliops,  unlefs  particularly  iiv- 
quired  for,  as  for  common  fale  it  is  always  diluted  with  a  cercaua 
proportion  of  water. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  properties  of  ammonia  in  its 
gafeous  form,  and  its  relation  to  the  alkalies.  When  combined 
with  water,  it  imparts  to  it  many  of  thefe  properties,  and  leflens 
its  fpecific  gravity.  Liquid  ammonia,  or  water  faturated  with 
tmmonia,  contains  74.63  water,  and  25.37  ammonia;  and  its 
feecific  gravity  is  0.9054.  When  it  has  the  fpecific  gravity  men* 
nooed  by  the  Dublin  college  0.936,  it  contains  about  83  of  wa- 
tCTi  and  1 7  of  ammonia.  It  aflumes  its  elalttc  form,  and  fepa« 
rates  from  the  water,  when  heated  to  about  i  ^o*^,  and  quickly  at- 
tnAs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmolphere.  It  decompofes  man^ 
df  die  eirthy,  and  all  the  metalline  falts,  and  is  capable  of  dif« 
fbiring  or  combining  with  many  of  the  metalline  oxides,  and  even 
of  cnidizing  fome  c?  the  metals.  When  purCi  water  of  ammo- 
nia does  not  effervefce  with  any  of  the  acids,  or  form  a  precipi- 
tate with  alcohol.  As  it  readily  abforbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmcfphcie,  the  Edinburgh  college  very  properly  order  it  to  be 
kepft  in  fmall  phials.'  By  negleding  this  precaution  in  the  (hops, 
ft  IS  often  perfectly  carbonated  before  the  large  bottleSi  in  which 
ft  is  commonly  kept,  be  half  done. 

Medhal  ufi, — Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given  internally^ 
although  it  may  be  ufed  in  dofes  of  ten  to  twenty  drops,  largely 
dikzted,  as  a  powerful  ftimulanc  in  afphyxia,  and  fimilar  dilcal'es. 
Eltemally  it  is  applied  to  the  Ikin  as  a  rubefacient,  and  in  the 
form  of  gas  to  the  noflrils,  and  to  the  eyes  as  a  itimulant ;  in  cafes 
of  torpor,  paralyfis,  rheumatifm,  fyncope,  hyfterij,  and  chronic 
ophthalmia.' 

Of.  j^^.— Hydrofulph.  ammon.  Ed.  Oleum  ammon.  Ed* 
Lend.    Lhiim  camph.  comp.  L9nd.    Spt*  ammon.  fuccinat.   Lond. 

ALCOHOL  AMMONl/nUM,  olim,  Spiritus  Ammonjji. 

Edin. 
Ammomjted  AUihol^  iouncxXy^  Spirit  of  AtnmQfua. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  thirty»two  ounces  ^ 

Suick-lime,  recently  burnt,  twelve  our.wCj ; 
.uriatc  of  ammonia,  eight  ouncc;i  \ 
Water,  eight  ouucc^i. 
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From  thcfe  ingredients  Amnioniated  Alcohol  is  prepared,  ex* 
ad]y  in  the  fume  manner  as  the  water  of  ammonia. 

Spiritus  Ammonia.  Lond.  SriKiTus  Alkali  Volatilis.  Dub. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia.  Spirit  of  VoitUiU  Alkali, 

Take  of 

Proof  fpirit,  three  pints ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  ^ 

Potaflics,  fix  ounces. 
Mr,  and  diftil  with  a  flow  fire,  one  pint  ar.d  an  half. 

When  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decompofed  by  carbonate  of 
potafsi  the  produ£l  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  a 
variable  quantity  of  ammonia ;  for  the  carbonate  of  potafs  n  ncto 
faturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Again,  as  diluted  alcohol  ia  c»- 
ployed  in  this  procefs,  and  one  half  only  i&  drawn  off,  it  is  c? !• 
dent  that  there  is  either  a  want  of  economy,  or  the  whole  akaiisl 
comes  over  before  any  of  the  water.  But  if  the  latter  fuppofidai 
be  true,  there  is  alfo  a  want  of  ecotiomy,  for  the  alcohol  wiU  it 
folve  only  the  ammonia,  and  leave  the  whole  carbonate  njit 
folred.  The  fad  is,  tliat  when  "^e  perform  the  proceCi  as  £• 
reded  by  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges,  a  very  large  progsr* 
tion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  fublimesi  which  remains  liiidiflhlr^ 
ed  in  the  difiilled  liquor ;  but  as  Uus  liquor  (after  the  pvitidcs 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  were  diffufed  through  i^  h|vc 
feparated  in  the  form  of  very  regular  cryftals,  adhering,  to  the 
fides  of  the  veflel)  efienrefces  with  acids,  (he  diftiUed  liquor  eaft> 
not  be  pure  alcohol,  but  muft  contain  a  proportion  of  vaacr.cs* 
pable  ci  diflMving  feme  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

But  to  prove  the  want  of  chemical  knowIedg;e  in  fhe  ooanifoi 
of  this  procefs,  it  is  only  neccilary  to  mention  that  the  yrodoci 
is  unfit  for  the  preparation  of  the  aromatic  anunoniated  akflbBib 
as  it  will  not  dxffolve  the  volatile  oils. 

The  procefs  now,  for  tl>e  fird  time,  dircdied  bv  the  Edinhi^ 
college,  is,  therefore,  infinitely  preferable,  as  it  la  not  oalfOKMB 
elegant,  bu:  more  economical,  and  difiblves  the  volatile  oiltM* 
feaiy. 

The  Berlin  college  AxttCi  tiiis  preparation  to  be  made  by  finpiy 
mixing  two  parts  of  alcohol  with  one  of  water  of  MHnania. 

Off*  prep. — Alcohol  ammon.  foetid.  Ed.  Dub.  Akobol  hh 
ir.nn.  aromar.  Ed.  Lond,  Duh.  TinO.  Cailor.  comp.  Ed»  THA 
^ulac.  amm.  Ed.    Tin£t.  opii  amm.  Ed. 


CARBONAS  AMMONIJE^  olirn^   Ammonu  PftjEpARATi. 

E£n» 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia^  formerly  Prepared  Ammonia* 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  \ 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  (commonly  called  chalk),  dried,  two 
pounds. 
HaTxng  triturated  them  feparately,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  fub- 

Ume  from  a  retort  into  a  refrigerated  receirer. 

Anmohia  Preparata.  Lond.    Alkali  Volatile  Mite.  Dut^ 
Prepared  Ammonia*  Mild  Volatik  Alkali* 

Sal  ammoniac,  ppwderfd,  one  pound. 

Prepared  chalk,  two  poimds* 
Bfiz  and  fublime.    Lond. 
]DrT  tfaem  with  the  greatcft  care :  and  haying  mixed  them,  intrc^ 

once  them  into  a  retort.    By  means  of  heat,  fublime  the  alka* 

pne  ialt,  which  is  to  be  received  in  a  proper  veflel.    (fli/^.) 

Iw^  procefs  the  two  fuhftances  employed  underjg^o  a  mutual 
jAeiediiipoficion,  the  muriatic  acid  combining  with  the  lime,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  with  the  amnlonia.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lioie  liircAed^  is  pcihajps  more  than  fuQcient  to  decompofe  the 
iMiriale  irf  ammonia  ;  but  it  is  the  fafe  Gdc  to  err  on ;  for  it  is 
only  fometimes  inconvenient,  from  obliging  us  t9  make  u(e  of 
laiger  veflHs,  whereas,  if  anv  portion  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
were  to  remain  undecompolcd,  it  would  fublime  along  with  the 
carix>Aate,  and  render  the  produA  impure.  Gottiing  ufes  three 
Mfti  of  chalk  to  two  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  nc  dries  hit 
aialk  before  he  weighs  it.  The  chalk  is  always  to  be  very  careful- 
ly  dried  before  it  is  ufcd  in  this  preparation,  as  the  pretence  of 
flMftore  injures  the  produ£t.  The  ingredients  are  to  bc'tiuirough- 
hf  mixed  by  ttburation»  before  they  arc  introduced  into  the  retort, 
IMC  0m  f9n  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  may  efinpe  decompofiiicm  | 
and  we  are  even  fometimes  direAed  to  cover  the  furfacc  of  the 
oifSture,  after  they  are  in  the  retort,  with  powdered  chalk.  This, 
however,  is  unneceiTary.  Carbonate  of  lime  does  not  aft  on  mu« 
siane  of  ammonia  till  a  confiderable  heat  be  applied.  Gottiing 
ikys,  that  tlic  fublimation  muft  be  condudled  in  the  open  fire, 
IMkI  therefore  he  ufes  an  eartben*ware  cucurbit,  with  a  tubulated 
capitaL  When  a  gbfs  retort  is  employed,  it  £hould  have  a  very 
iride  neck  i  and  the  bed  form  for  tne  receiver  is  cylindrical,  as 
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it  enables  us  to  get  out  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  condenied  in  It 
without  breaking  it.  The  rcfiduum  which  remains  in  the  retort, 
fumifhes  muriate  of  iime  by  lixiviation  and  evaporation. 

Sometimes  carbonate  of  potafs  is  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  theory  of  the  proccfs  is  the  fame» 
and  the  dccompofition  is  efFccled  at  a  lower  temperature.  But  as 
potafs  is  very  rarely  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  am- 
monia is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  which,  if  not  permitted  to 
efcapCi  will  burfl  the  vefTcls.  To  prevent  this  lofs,  therefore,  Mr. 
Gottling  ufes  a  cucurbit  and  capital,  furniflied  with  a  bent  robe, 
which  is  to  be  immerfed  in  a  phial  of  water:  by  which  contriv* 
ance,  while  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  condenfed  in  the  ca- 
pital, the  gafeous  ammonia  is  abforbed  by  the  water.  When  po- 
tafs is  ufed,  rhe  refiduum  contains  muriate  of  potafs. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  cry- 
ftallized  mafs,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  having  the  fmell  and  tafteof 
ammonia,  but  weaker.  It  is  foluble  in  twice  its  Weight  of  cold 
water,  and  is  more  foluble  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  in- 
creafcs ;  but  when  it  approaches  to  a  boiling  heat,  the  carboniM 
IS  volatilized.  It  is  infoiuble  in  alcohol.  It  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  is  not  decompofed,  but  is  eafily  vaporized  by  heat.  Iris 
faid  to  vary  very  much  in  its  compoHtion,  and  to  contain  nmr 
ammonia,  and  lefs  acid  and  water,  in  proportion  to  the  high  teniH 
perature  employed  in  preparing  it,  the  quantity  of  alkali  varying 
from  50  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  decompoied  bv  moft  of  theackbi 
and  all  the  alkaline,  and  fome  of  the  earthy,  bafcs ;  by  the  earthy 
fulphates,  except  thofe-of  baryta  and  (Irontia;  by  the  canhr  M« 
phates,  muriates,  and  fluatcs ;  by  the  nitrates  of  baryta,  and  niper* 
phofphate  of  lime. 

Medical  ufe, — Carbonate  of  ammonia  eza£tly  refcmblea  aonno- 
nia  in  its  n£licn  on  the  living  body ;  but  is  weaker,  and  is  princi- 
pally ufed  as  fmelling  falts  in  fyncope  and  hyfteria. 

Off.  piep, — Aqua  acetitis  amnion.  Ed.  Lvnd.  DuK  AmeKmb* 
return  cupri,  E(f.  Lofid.  DuK 

AQUA  CARBONATIS  AMMONITE;  olim,  AqpA  AMUOtitf. 

-ftV/w.     Liquor  Alkali  Volatilis.     Z)»^. 
Water  of  Cnrbonatc  of  Ammonia ^  formerly,  Water  f^  Ammmm. 

Liquor  cf  Volatile  Alkali. 
Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  each  fixteen  ounces ; 

Water,  two  pounds.  ' ' 

Having  mixed  the  fairs,  and  put  them  in  a  glafs  retort,  poor  Ar 

water  upon  them,  and  didil  to  dryncfs  in  a  fand  bath,  j^nJml 

ly  increafmg  the  heat.     Ed* 
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Draw  off  the  liquor  lyjr  diftillation,  until  the  refiduum  beeome  dry. 
The  fpecific  grayity  of  this  liquor  it  to  that  of  diftilled  water  at 
I  no  to  looo.     Dttt. 

AqpA  Ammonxib.    LomL 
tTatef  of  jimtnontd* 

Talc  of 

Sal  ammoniaCi  one  pound  ; 

PotaQies,  one  pound  and  a  half; 

Water,  four  pints. 
Draw  off  two  pints  by  diftillation,  with  a  flow  fire.  ' 

Thb  product  of  this  procefs  is  a  folution  of  carbonate  of  anrnio- 
nia,  while  the  re(iduum  in*  the  retort  is  muriate  of  potals.  In  this 
inftancCy  the  decompofition  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  cannot  be 
cfie£ki  by  carbonate  of  lime,  becaufe  the  addirfa>n  df '  the  water 
prefents  the  application  of  the  neccffary  heat,  whereas  carbonate 
of  pocait  a£ls  at  a  moderate  temperature.  *  The  direflions  of  the 
London  college  differ  from  thofe  of  the  other  colleges  in  two  par« 
dcolars ;  in  the  quantity  of  water  added,  and  in  the  prop6rtion  of 
carbonate  of  potafs  employed.  The  addition  of  more  water  than 
wliat  it  to  be  drawn  off  by  diftillation  muft  incre.ife  the  fizc  of 
tlie  apparatus  employed,  an  inconvenience  always  to  be  avoided* 
if  pomble.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potafs 
employed,  from  calculation  and  the  authority  of  the  beft  writers, 
for  I  do  not  fpeak  from  experience,  I  am  difpofed  to  think  the 
London  college  in  the  right :  for  the  42.75  parts  of  muriatic  acid 
in  io«  pans  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  require  84.12  of  potafs  to 
faturate  them  \  but  in  1 00  parts  of  carbonate  of  potafs,  there  are 
not  above  50  parts  of  potafs,  fo  that  carbonate  of  potafs  is  not  ca- 

Sable  of  decompoGng  an  equal  weight  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
^ut  it  is  more  economical,  as  well  as  more  fcientinc,  to  prepare 
this  folution  by  diflblving  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia in  water. 

Off.  prep. — Oxid.  hyd.  ciner.  Ed.  Dub.  •  Linim  camph.  Dub. 
Ptl.  ammoniaret  cupri,  Ed, 

LIQPOR  VOL  ATILIS,  SAL,  et  OLEUM,  CORNU  CER  VL 

Lond. 
The  Volatile  Liquor^  Salt^  and  Oil,  of  HartS'horn. 

Take  of 

Harts-horn,  ten  pounds. 
Diftil  with  a  fire  gradually  increafcd*    A  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 

oily  will  afcend* 
The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated,  diftil  the  liquor  three  times. 
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To  ibe  Ciit  add  an  equal  weight  oc  prepaicd  chaik,  and  fubiiaie 

tbriccy  or  till  it  become  white. 
Th«:  fame  volatile  iiquor,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obwoed  from  any 

animal  fubftance,  cx:cp:  far. 

LX(^'0R  VOLATILU  CORKU  CfiRTlSI.      Dui. 

V&latiii  Liquor  of  harit^hwn. 

Take  of 

Harts-hern,  any  quantity. 

Put  it  into  a  retort,  and  difltl  with  t.  gradnally-ir.creafcd  beat,  the 
volatile  Uquor,  fait,  and  oil.  Then  repeat  the  didiilation  of  the 
volatile  liquor  until  it  becomes  as  limpid  as  water,  feparaiing 
by  filtratbn  the  oil  and  fait  after  ca  Ji  diftillation. 

The  fpecifie  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  thic  of  diftiUed  water  « 

If  lO  to  ICOO. 

If  hart«.hom  cannot  be  had,  the  bones  of  any  other  tiumal  sajbe 
fttbftituted  for  them. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  this  dtftiHalioo, 
with  earthen  heads,  almoll  like  tl.oiTe  of  the  common  (till ;  forte- 
ceivers,  they  ufe  a  couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  ^i^A  are 
luted  together;  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head,  is  conaeAed 
by  means  of  an  adopter  with  the  lower  jar,  which  is  aKbfmmifesd 
with  a  cock  for  drawing  off  the  fluid  condenfed  in  It.  The  sp- 
per  jar  is  entire,  and  in  it  is  condenfed  th^r  folid  carbonate  of  im- 
monia.  When  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjcA  is  to  be  diililMii: 
is  cuQomaty  to  continue  the  operation  for  feveral  days  fuccefifc- 
ly  ;  only  unluting  the  head  occafionally,  to  put  in  freQi  maierid>- 
When  the  upper  jar  becomes  entirely  nlled  with  carbonate  of  asi- 
monia,  it  cracks.  It  is  then  to  be  removed,  the  fait  to  be  taken 
out  of  it,  and  a  frefli  one  fubftituted  in  its  place. 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted^  a 


men  iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufuaily  nxed  in  fand  furnacesj  may  k 
employed,  an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it.  The  receiver  o^|^ 
to  be  large,  and  a  elafs,  or  rather  tin,  adopter  infertcd  bctweco 
it  and  the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  diltilling  veflel  being  charged  with  pieces  of  hom^  a  mo* 
derate  fire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly  increafed,  and  vaiM  tf 
length  almofl  to  the  utmoft  degree.  At  firft  water  arifesy  wUA 
grallually  acquires  colour  and  fmcll,  from  the  admiztwe  of  oi* 
pyreumatic  oil  and  ammoniacal  falts  ;  carbonate  of  ammoMi  Bcfl 
arifes,  whicli  at  fird  diflblves,  as  it  comes  nrer,  in  the  watei^sij 
thus  forms  what  is  called  thc/prrii  When  the  water  is  lannleA 
the  remainder  of  the  fait  conc/etes  in  a  folid  form  to  iho  iimd 
the  recipient.  If  it  be  required  to  hare  the  whole  of  tbo  UnttU, 
and  undiflblvcd,  the  water  Qiould  be  removed  as  Ibon  M  fbefi!' 
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Lcf^ins  to  arifey  which  may  be  known  by  the  aj^pcarance  of  white 
fumes  ;  iind  thnt  tliis  inav  be  done  the  more  commoclioufl^i  the 
receiver  Ihould  be  Ictt  uu luted,  till  this  firit  part  ot'the  proccfs  be 
fmifhcd.  The  wliitc  vapours  which  now  arilc,  fometimes  come 
over  with  fiich  vehemence  as  to  throw  ofFor  burll  the  receiver  ; 
to  prevent  x\\h  accident,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  fipall  hole  in 
the  lutin;:,  whiL'h  may  be*  occafiozially  (topt  M'ith  a  wooden  peg, 
or  opened,  as  the  operator  ihall  find  proper.  Laftly,  thcoil  arifes, 
wiiich  ucquires  grearer  colour  and  confiilcncy  as  the  opveration  ad- 
v:incr-s.  Carbonate  of  anmionia  ftill  conies  over,  but  it  is  partly 
dlfTblved  in  the  hot  oily  vapour.  At  the  fame  time,  there  vs  21 
confidcrable  difcngaf^ement  of  ^as,  confiding  of  a  mivtiire  of  car-» 
burcttcd  liydrogen,  often  containing  fulphur  and  phofphorus,  and 
oF carbonic  acid. 

All  the  liquid  matters  beinp  poured  out  of  the  recctrcr,  the  falc 
which  remains  acilierifig  to  it*  fides,  is  to  be  washed  out  with  a 
lictle  water,  am!  a«ii!cd  to  the  rclt.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the 
wliole  (land  f i  r  a  few  hours,  that  the  oil  may  tbfi  bcctei ^lifengagc 
itL-lf  fiom  the  liquor,  io  as  to  be  firll  fcparatfd  bj  ^  fu(Uie)|.aDi 
afterwards  u\<.xti  p.  r  feci  I  y  by  filtration  thruu|>k  wx^c  paper.    .. 

Nuuc  uf  rhjfe  producls,  except  perhaps  a  iVnall  ijUiimity  of  the 
lat^tr^  extft  ready  formed  in  the  uiattci  fubjeclcd  to  the,  dlA Ilia- 
cioni  but  arc  produced  by  a  new  arrangement  of  its  conllitoents. 
Forihcprodudlion  of  animiHiia^  it  is  abfolutely  ncceiOary  llut  \z 
cotttain  nitrogen,  or  be  what  wc  have  called  a  quatei^nary  oxide. 
Althou<:h  fcipie  vegetable,  and  molt  animal  fubllances,  are  of  this 
kind,  yet  only  tie  moll  iulid  parts  of  animals,  fuch  as  bone  and 
hpni,  are  employed  for  the  proiIuCliijn  of  annnonia;  bccaufe  they 
ftltnifl)  it  l^rfs  mixed  with  other  fub (lances,  are  eafdy  obtained, 
and  at  little  ex  pence,  and  ;.re  very  manageable  in  the  diilillation. 
On  die  application  of  licat,  as  foon  as  ail  the  water  which  tliey 
contained  is  cxpelicdj  their  elements  begin  to  acl  on  each  other, 
aiul  to  form  binary,  or  at  mod  ternary  compounds.  Water  is 
formed  of  part  of  the  oxygen  ami  hydrogen,  ammonia  of  nitrogen 
and  liydro^e:!,  e:irbonic  acid  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  then  oil  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  while  the  fuperfluous  carbon  remaitis  in 
the  retort  in  the  flatc  of  charcoal.  .As  the  formation  of  thcfe  lub- 
llanccs  is  Cmultaneous,  or  in  immediate  fucccfQon,  they  are  nor 
obtained  (cparately,  but  are  mixed  with  cacli  other.  Tliu  water 
is  faturaicd  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  impregnated  with 
rmpjreumatic  oil,  while  the  c:iriH>nate  of  ammonia  is  difcoioiu'cd 
with  oil ;  and  the  oil  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia  diilolved  in 
it*  They  may,  however,  be  fep.>rated  from  each  o:her  iu  a  great 
meafure,  in  the  manner  already  dtfLiibed.  Uuta  fmall  puriiuu of 
oil  obllinatcly  adheres  both  to  U)C  fait  aad  its  lolutiun,  whicli 
ccnilitutcs  th'j  only  difference  b-jtwe-jn  f;.It  ;ind  fpirit  of  harts- 
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horn,  as  they  arc  caUed*  and  the  purer  carbonate  of  ammoniay  as 
obtained  by  the  decoropofition  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

AQUA  ACETITIS  AMMONIiE ;  vulpo,  Spiritus  Mihoeri. 
'  Ed.    Aqua  Ammonia  Acbtata.  Land.    LiQpoR  Alkali 

VOLATILIS  ACETATI,      Didb. 

Water  of  Jcetlte  of  Ammcnia^  commonly  called  Spirit  cf  Minda-m 
ems.  Water  of  Acctaiei  Ammonia*  Liquor  of  Acetatii  Ulatili 
Alkali. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  powdcr»  any  quantity,   Ed*  (two 

ouncesi  Lond.  Dub.) 
Pour  upon  it  as  much  diltilled  acetous  acid  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  £aturate.the  ammonia  exactly.  Ed.  (About  fourpintti  Lmi., 
Three  pounds  and  a  half.  Dub.) 

■ 

Bt  this  procefs  we  obtain  acetate  of  ammoniai  diiloly^  m  ilie 
Water  of  the  acetic  acid  :  but  as  this  is  apt  to  virv  in  quaatityt 
the  folution  alfo  varies  in  (trength»  and  the  cryfta]Iix:ition  of  the 
fait  is  attended  with  too  much  difliculty  to  be  pra£lifed  for  phar- 
maceutical purpofes.  Its  cryftals  are  long,  fli:nder,  an^  fljittcdi 
of  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  of  a  cool  fweetifli  tafte,  aie  tc^  4*- 
liquefcent,  melt  at  l^o^f  and  fublime  at  150^  It  is  decoinpo(cJ 
by  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  fevcral  of  the  eanhsi  and  metaUidC 
falts ;  and  when  in  folution,  its  acid  is  decompofcd  fpontaneoiil)ji 
and  by  heat. 

DiiTerent  propofals  have  been  made  to  get  a  folution  of.milflr 
ilrength  and  uniformity,  than  that  ftill  retained  by  the  Britiflb  col* 
leges.  Mr.  Lowe  faturatcs  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  pota&  with 
diililled  vinegar,  and  evaporates  the  folution  to  36  ouncesf  .  He 
then  mixes  it  with  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia^  anddiftil 
the  mixture  in  a  glafs.retorr.  Acetate  of  ammonia:  comca.otdTi 
The  lad  edition  of  the  Pruflian  Pharmacopceia  prepares  it  ^C^ 
turating  three  ounces  of  carbonMe  of  ammonia  with  a  ftroi^  ace- 
tic acid,  (obtained  by  diftillation  from  acetate  of  foda,  diflbljad  in 
two  parts  of  water,  and  decompofed  by  fulphuricacidX  tndidikilf 
ing  the  folution  with  water,  fo  that  it  fliall  weigh  Iwepqr^foof 
•  ounces.  One  ounce,  therefore,  contains  the  alkali  of  «  4niiciiin 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Medical  lift.'-^Aceuic  df  ammonia,  when  affifted  by,  a  mm 
regimen,  proves  an  excellent  and  powerful  fudorifilp^  aidaiil 
operates  without  quickening* the  circulation  or  inci^aliQgtbellflrt 
of  the  body,  it  is  admifEble  in  febrile  and  inflammat^yry  difcaini 
in  which  the  ufe  of  ftimulating  fudorifics  arc  atlendcd  vilkjte* 
pji    Its  a£tion  may  flkewilb  bt  determined  to.  thc^  kidney V  ^ 
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walking  abcwt  la  a  cool  air*  The  common  dofc  is  half  an  T)unce^ 
cither  by  itiieif^  or  along  withoiber  medicines  adapted  to  the  fame 
intention. 

HYDRO-SULPHURETUM  AMMONI2E.    Ed. 
HydrO'Sulphuret  of  Ammonu^ 
Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  foUr  ounces  \ 
Subje£l  it  in  a  chemical  apparatus  to  a  dream  of  the  gas,  which 
arifcs  from 

Sulphuret  of  iron»  four  ounces, 

Muriatic  acid,  eight  ounces,  previouilf  diluted  with  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  water. 

SoLFHV&ET  OF  Iftoiff  IS  conTeoientl^  prepared  for  this  purpofe 
from 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  three  parts  } 

Sttbliitied  fulphur,  one  parr. 
Mixed  and  expofed  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  in  a  covered  cru* 

ciUe,  nntii  they  unite  into  a  mafs. 

SOLPHDRBTTtD  hydrogcii  is  capable  of  combining  with  diffa*-^ 
ent  bafes  in  the  manner  of  ah  acid.  In  the  prcfent  preparadon,  it 
k  combined  with  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  by  decomipofing  ful« 

f»huret  of  iron  with  muriatic  acid.  As  foon  as  the  acid,  oy  iM 
nperior  affinity,  feparates  the  iron  from  the  fulphur,  the  latter 
immediately  re-a£ls  on  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  formit 
widi  one  portion  of  it  fulphuric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  diflblTes 
another  portion,  and  forms  fulphnrctted  hydrogen  gas.  The  com* 
lunation  of  this  with  ammonia  is  facilitated  by  reduAion  of  tern* 
Jictature,  and  by  making  it  pafs  through  a  column  of  the  watef 
of  amfiKmia,  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  fuch  as  Woulfe's,  or 
Nooth's.  TrommfdoriF  Ifts  propofcd,  that  the  fulphuretted  hy- 
drogen eas  thould  be  obtained  by  the  dccompofition  of  fulphuret 
of  potais ;  but  in  this  way  its  formation  is  too  rapid  to  be  eafily 
managed.  Gottling  fays,  that  the  acid  ihould  be  added  gradually, 
and  that  the  whole  muft  be  conftantly  agitated.  But  thefe  pre- 
cautions are  rendered  more  unneceflary,  by  diluting  the  acid  in 
the  degree  direAed  by  the  pharmacopoeia.  Mr.  Cruickihank,  who 
firft  fuggefted  the  ufe  of  hydro-fulphurct  of  ammoiiia  in  medicine, 
direfts  the  fulphuret  of  iron  to  be  prepared  by  heating  a  bar  of 
iron  to  a  white  heat  in  a  fmith's  forge,  and  rubbing  agsinft  the 
end  of  it  a  tqII  of  fulphur.  The  iron  at  this  temperature  imme- 
diaccly  combines  with  the  fulphur,  and  forms  globules  of  fulphur- 
etted iron,  which  (hcinld  be  received  in  a  refl'cl  filled  wich  water. 
U  is,  liowetrer,  more  convtiiientlT  obtained  in  the  manner  direQ- 
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cd  by  th?  college.  Prouft  has  proved  that  iron  is  capable  of 
combining  with  two  proportions  of  fulpliur.  At  a  high  tcmpcr- 
:ilure  loo  ^Tarts  of  iron  combine  with  60  of  fjlphur,  and  form  a 
compound  of  a  dull  blacklfli  colour.  In  this  ftite  it  is  fit  for  the 
produciion  of  fulphurctted  hydrogen  ga?.  At  a  lower  Temperature 
the  fame  quantity  of  irorf  takes  up  90  of  fulphur,  acquires  agrccn- 
ifli  yellow  colour,  and  in  every  refpeft  refembles  native  pyritesr 
This  cannot  be  decompofed  by  acid*,  and  is  thfcrefore  unfit  for  the 
produ6>ion  of  gas ;  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftatc  of  iron 
fulphurctted  to  the  minimum,  by  expofiug  it  to  a  fufEciently- 
high  temperature,  or  by  mtrlttng  it  wlrh  half  Its  vci^^ht  of  iron 
filings*  k  was  ptobably  from  not 'attending  to  the  different  ftatcs 
of  fulphurctted  iron,  that  fome  of  the  German  chcmifts  failcil  in 
their  attempts  to  procure  from  it  fulphurctted  hyi-lrogen  gas,  and 
bad  recourfe  to  fulphuret  of'petfffel-  As  the  proportions  have  been 
niif-llated  in  an  elementary  work  of  great  authority,  it  maybe 
proper  to  rccapltul.tte  tliem*    '        -  ' 

iSdli'HUrettep  rRON.       SurER-5ri!?HURF.TTr!>  Iron, 
Iron,  100  62,r  ••  '     -  ■  fCO  ^2.6^ 

_^^ulp1iur,       60  37.5  90  47.37 


160  100  190  100 

Mi'dicalufe. — Ilydro-fnlphuret  of  ammonia,  or  more  corrcdiyf 
fulphurctted  hydroguret  of  iimmonij,  afts  powerfully  oii^the  liv- 
ing fyftem.  It  induces  vertigo,  diowfiiiefs,  niufca^  and  vomitinfr, 
and  IcfFcns  the  a£lion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  it  therefore 
iVems  to  be  a  direct  fedativc.  According  to  tlic  dodrine  of  the 
chemical  phyfiologifts,  it  is  a  powerful  rii fox ygcni zing  remedy. 
It  has  only  been  ufed  in  diabetes  by  Dr.  Rollo  and  others,  under 
the  name  of  Hepatized  ammonij^  iu  dofes  of  five  or  ten  drop3 
i:vicc  or  thrice  ahday. 
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CHAP.  .IV. 


EARTHS,  AND  EARTHY  SALTS. 


MURIAS  BARYTA     Edl^:. 
MunaU  cf  Baryta. 
Take  of 

Carb  o  ate  of  baryt99 
Muriatic  acid,  one  part ; 
Water,  three  parts. 
Atld  the  carbonic,  broken  into  little  bits,  to  the  w;itcr  and  acid, 
prcvioufly  mixed.     After  tlie  cfFcrvefcencc  has  ccafcd,   digest 
for  an  hour,  drain  the  liquor,  and  fct  it  afuJe  to  cryftallizc. 
Repeat  the  evaporation  as  long  as  any  cryilais  are  formed. 

■ 

li  the  carbonate  of  baryta  cannot   be  procured,   the  muriate 
may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  from  the  fulphatc. 

Tal^c  of 

Sulphate  of  barytn,  tw%  pounds ; 

Charcoal  of  wood,  in  powder,  four  ounces. 

Roall  the  fuYpliatc  with  fire,  that  it  may  be  more  eafily  reduced 
ta  a  very  fine  powder,  with  which  the  charcoal  is  to  be  inti* 
mately  mixed.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  having 
fitted  it  with  a  cover,  heat  it  with  a  ftrong  iire  for  fix  hours. 
Theii  triturate  the  matter  wdl,  an<i  throw  it  into  fix  pounds  of 
water  in  an  earthen  or  glaf&  veifcl,  and  mix  them  by  agitation, 
preventing  as  much  as  poHible  the  aftion  of  the  air. 

Let  the  yeflel  ftand  in  a  vapour  bath  until  the  part  not  diflblved 
Ihall  fubfide,  then  pour  oir*  the  liquor.  On  the  undillblveil 
part  pour  four  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  which,  after  agi« 
tition  and  depofition,  are  to  be  added  to  the  former  liquor. 
In:o  the  liquor,  when  Hill  warm,  or  if  it  ihall  have  cooled, 
again  heated,  drop  muriatic  acid  as  long  as  it  excites  any  effer- 
vefccnce.     Then  Itrain  it  and  evaporate  it  fo  as  to  crydallixe. 

I N  the  materia  mcdica  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  carbonate 
"f  baryta  is  inrro<luccd,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  the  muriate  }* 
but  a:i  taut  mineral  id  not  very  common,  and  fomctimcsnot  to  be 
procured,  it  became  necefl'.iry  to  defcribe  the  manner  of  preparing 
(he  niuuatc  from  the  fulphate.    This  i*«}  howcvtrr,  attended  v/itU 
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verjr  confideraUe  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  very  ftrong  attrac- 
tion which  fubfrfta  between  the  fulphuric  acia  and  baryta* 
The  fulphate  of  baryta  may  be  decompofedy 

2.  By  compound  affinity,  by  means  of  carbonate  ofpocafi 
or  muriate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  potafs  is  capable  of  effi^ing  this  decompofition, 
either  in  the  dry  or  hunnid  way.  Klaproth  boils  fixtecn  ounces  of 
finely.powdered  fulphate  of  baryta  with  3a  ounces  of  purified 
carbonate  of  potafs,  and  fire  pounds  of  water,  for  an  hour  in  a 
tin  kettle,  conftantly  agitating  the  mixture,  and  renewing  the 
water  as  it  evaporates.  He  then  allows  it  to  fettle,  pours  off  the 
fluid,  which  is  a  folution  of  fulphate  of  potafs,  and  edulcorates 
the  precipitate  with  plenty  of  water.  He  next  diflblves  the  ar« 
bonate  of  baryta,  which  it  contains,  in  muriatic  acid.  The  portioa 
of  fulphate  which  is  not  dccompofcd,  may  be  treated  again  in  the 
fame  manner. 

On  the  other  hand.  Van  Mpns  mixes  equal  parts  of  fulphate  of 
baryta  and  carbonate  of  potafs  with  one  fourth  of  their  weight  of 
charcoal  all  in  powder,  and  heats  the  mixture  to  rcdnefs  in  acni« 
cible.  IVhcn  it  cools  he  waihes  out  the  fulphate  and  fulphoRt 
of  potafs  with  water,  then  boils  the  refiduum  with  a  little  potafs, 
and  waihes  it  again.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  thus  obcaiaedy  he 
diflblves  in  muriatic  acid.  * 

But  by  thcfe  methods  of  decompofing  the  fulphatfl  ef  hmntii 
we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  metallic  fubftances  which  it  oRca 
contains,  and  render  the  muriate  thus  prepared  unfit  far  «c- 
dical  ufe.  But  the  metalline  muriates  may  be  capeUedf.  ac- 
cording to  Weilrumb,  by  heating  the  fait  to  redneCi  as  long  as  any 
fumes  arjfe.  The  pure  muriate  of  baryta  is  then  to  be  diflbbcd 
in  water  and  cryftallized.  Gbttiing,  with  the  fame  intieiitioB|«f 
getting  rid  of  metalline  fubftances,  cboofes  fulphate  of  baryiai 
perfediv  colourlefs,  and  treats  it  with  muriatic  or  nitro»mnriatic 
acid  before  he  proceeds  to  decompofe  it* 

La  Grange  has  propofed  a  new  method  of  dccompofing  ik 
fulphate  of  baryta,  by  means  of  muriate  of  lime,  which  he  pic- 
ptires  from  the  rrfiduum  of  the  decompofition  of  muriate  of 
mouia  by  limr,  by  diflblving  it  in  a  fmall  quanritf  of  hot 
and  exaporatinir  it  to  dryncfs.  He  mixes  cqu^A  parts  of  ikis 
mtjrinre  with  fulphate  of  baryta  in  powder,  and  projefiks  it  ly 
fpornfuls  into  a  crucible  prcvioully  heated  to  rednefs.  When  it 
is  el)  in  complete  fuficn,  he  pours  it  out  upon  a  poKflied  iiofC 
previoufly  heated.  The  matter,  which  cracKS  as  it  coblSi  bai> 
wlittifh  grey  colour,  is  very  hard,  fonorous,  and  defiqiiefoeiilff  is 
rc'A»  to  be  boiled  in  kbeut  fii  times  its  weight  of  diftibed  vaicr. 
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its  folotion  filtered,  and  the  rcGduum  boiled  in  a  (mailer  quantity 
of  water.  The  mixed  folutions  are  then  evaporated  to  a  pellicle^ 
and  on  cooling  fumifli  beautiful  cryftaU  of  muriate  of  baryta, 
which  are  to  be  waihed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by  a  fecond 
ibiution  and  cryftaliization.  The  m.oiher  water  of  the  firft  cryf- 
tallization  flill  contains  muriate  of  baryta,,  which  may  be  feparatcd 
from  the  muriate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  by  repeated  fo** 
lutions  and  cryftallizations.  La  Grange  thinks  that  this  proccfs 
not  only  faves  time,  fuel,  and  muriatic  acid,  but  that  it  fumiOies  a 
purer  muriate  of  baryta  than  the  following  prucels. 

2.  By  decompofing  its  acid,  by  means  of  charcoal. 

The  acid  of  the  fulphate  of  baryta  is  decompofed  at  a  very  high 
temperature  by  charcoal.  At  fuch  a  temperature  charcoal  has  a 
gveater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  fulphur  has ;  it  therefore  decom- 
pofes  fulphuric  acid,  by  depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  and  flies  oflF  in 
the  ftate  of  carbonic  oxid*  or  acid  gas,  while  the  fulphur  com* 
bines  with  the  baryta*  On  adding  water  to  the  fulphuret  thus 
formed,  new  combinations  take  place.  A  portion  of  fulphate  of 
baryta  is  regenerated,  while  hydroguretted  fulphuret,  and  ful* 
pharetted  hydroguret  of  bar  jta  remam  in  folution.  This  folutton 
is  exceedingly  prone  to  decompofition,  and  muft  therefore  be  pre- 
ferred from  tlie  aAion  of  the  air  as  much  as  poflible.  It  alfo 
cryftallizes  by  cooling,  and  therefore  (hould  be  kept  at  a  boUing 
heat.  On  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  there  is  a  violent  cffer* 
Tcfcence  and  difengagement  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which 
muft  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible,  by  performing  the  operation 
under  a  Ci>imney,  while  very  pure  muriate  of  baryta  remains  in 
folujtion.  When  prepared  in  this  way,  it  cannot  be  contaminated 
witn  any  of  the  noxious  metals,  as  their  compounds  with  fulphur 
and  hydrogen  are  not  foluble.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is 
the  prOcefs  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Muriate  of  baryta  commonly  cryltallizes  in  tables.  It  has  a  dif- 
agreeable  bitter  tafte  -,  is  foluble  in  five  parts  of  watca*  at  60^,  and 
in  leis  boiling  water.  It  is  fcarcelj  foluble  in  alcohol;  and  its 
folution  burns  with  a  yellow  flame.  It  cryftallizes  by  evapora- 
tion :  its  cryftals  are  permanent ;  and  by  the  adlinn  of  heat  de- 
crepitate, dry,  and  melt.  When  cryitalliaed  it  contains  20  acid, 
64  baryta,  and  16  water ;  when  dried,  23.8  acid,  and  76.2  baryta. 
It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphates,  nitrates,  and  fulphttes ;  and  by 
the  alkaline  phofplutes,  borates,  and  carbonates.  Whea  pure  it 
has  no  colour  ;  docs  not  deliquefce  \  does  not  born  with  a  red 
or  purple  flame  when  diflblved  in  alcolu)l  ^  and  is  not  precipitat- 
ed by  gallic  acid,  prufliate  of  potafs  and  iron,  or  hydro*fulpimrcc 
of  Hnaooiua.    By  wafliing  with  alcohol  muriate  of  baryta  len- 
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ciercd  impure  by  the  prefence  of  muriate  of  iroU|  the  latter  alone 
is  diflblved. 

It  is  commonly  given  in  folution. 

SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  BARYTA.     Edin. 
Sobstkn.  of  Muriate  of  Baryta. 
Take  of 

Muriate  of  baryta,  one  part ; 
Dillilled  water,  thrcft  parts.     Diffolve, 

The  proportion  of  water  direcled  here  for  the  folution  of  muri« 
:itc  of  baryta,  is  cnr.rulerably  Icfs  than  what  is  Jlated  to  be  nccef- 
i'ary  by  the  writers  on  chemiftry.  It  is  liowever  fufficient,  even 
;U  the  lotv  eft  ordinary  temperatures ;  a  circumftance  which  fliould 
be  attendci.:  to  in  making  iaturatcd  folutions  of  faiine  bodies. 

Mtdical  tife> — Muriate  of  baryta  is  generally  faid  by  writers  on 
the  materia  medica  to  be  Tijlimulant  deobflruent  \  and  yet  Hufe> 
land,  one  of  its  greateft  fupporters,  fays,  that  it  fucceeds  better 
in  cafes  attended  with  inflammation  and  iiicrenfed  irritability  than 
with  atony  and  torpor.  When  given  in  jnrgc  dofcs,  it  cenaiiilj 
produces  naufea,  vomiting,  diarrhcra,  vertigo,  and  death. 

Its  clFcdts  on  a  morbid  (late  of  the  body  are  alfo  difputed. 
Some  aiTert  that  it  is  of  advantage  in  no  difeafc ;  while  others 
beftow  upon  it  the  nioft  unqualified  f  raifes.  By  the  latter,  it  i^^ 
principally  celebrated, 

1.  In  all  cafes  of  fcrofula. 

2.  In  obilruflions  ai}d  tumors* 

3.  In  cafes  of  worms. 

4.  In  cutaneous  difcafcs. 

Tlie  dofc  of  the  folution  at  fiift,  is  live  or  ten  drops  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  to  be  gradually  and  cautioufly  increafeii  to  as  much 
as  the  patient  can  bear. 

The  folution  is  alfo  ufcd  externally  as  a  Rimulaiing  and  gentlf- 
efcharotic  application  in  cutaneous  difc a fc^:,  fungous  ulceriis  aii4 
fpecks  upoii  the  cornea. 

AQUA  CALCIS.     Edtn. 
Litng  U'^attr. 
Tike  cf 

Frefh-bunit  lime,  half  a  pound  ; 
Put   it  into  an  earthen  veflei,  and  gradually  fprinkle  on  it  four 
ounce»  of  water,  keeping  the  vcflel  (but,  while  the  Ume  grovs 
hot,  and  falls  into  powder.     Then  pour  on  it  twelve  pooiids  cf 
water,  and  mix  the  lime  thoroughly  with  the  water  bv  agita^ 
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tioa.  After  the  lime  has  fubfided,  repeat  the  agitation;. and 
ict  this  be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keeping  the  vefTcl  fliut^ 
tiiai  the  free  accefs  of  the  air  may  be  prevented.  Laftly,  Jet 
the  water  be  filtered  through  paper,  placed  in  a  funnel,  with 
};la^^  rou:>  iiiterpofed  between  thcmi  that  the  water  may  pafs  as 
quickly  as  poiFible.     It  mull  be  kept  in  very  dofc  bottles. 

Lend. 
Take  of 

Quicklime,  ha.lf  a  pound  ; 

Boiling  diitilled  water,  twelve  pints. 
]Mix  and  fct  thtm  afidc  in  a  covered  vefTel  for  an  hour ;  then  pour 

off  the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  clofe-ftopt  vedl'l. 

Take  of 

Lime  recently  burnt  i 
Boiling  water,  each  one  pound. 
Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  veiTcl,  and  fprinkle  the  water  upon 
it,  keephig  the  vcflel  (hut  while  the  lime  grows  warm  and  fails 
into  powder ;  then  pour  upon  it  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and 
fliuc  the  vcfi'el,  agitating  it  frequetitly  for  twenty-four  hours  ^ 
lailiy,  filter  the  water  through  paper,  placed  in  a  covered  fun- 
nel, and  keep  it  in  well-clofed  bottles- , 

We  have  ahcady  had  occafioii  to  fpeak  of  the  properties  of  lime, 
and  Chall  therefore  now  coniinc  our  remarks  to  the  folution  of 
i:  in  water,  commonly  called  Lime-water.  In  making  this,  we 
l]:culd  firll  add  only  I'o  miuii  water  as  is  fufiicicnt  to  ilake  the 
jimc,  which  reduces  it  to  a  line  powder,  eafily  difiufed  through 
water  ;  for  if  we  add  mere  water  at  firft,  it  forms  a  parte  with  the 
external  part  of  the  lime,  and  defends  the  internal  from  the  a£lioi| 
of  the  water.  During  the  whole  proccfs,  tlie  air  mull  be  exclud- 
ed as  much  as  p;;fl'ible ;  as  lime  has  a  very  lirong  aiBnity  for  car- 
bonic acid,  and  attracts  it  from  the  atmofphere.  The  proportion 
of  water  ufed  is  fcarcely  able  to  dilToIve  one  tenth  of  the  lime  ;  l^ut 
lime  is  of  little  value ;  and  our  ol^'ecl  is  to  form  a  faturated  folu- 
tion i|uickly  and  cafily.  Lime  is  not  more  folublc  in  hot  water 
tlian  in  cold  ;  therefore  it  i*  uiineceflary  to  ufc  boiling  water.  The 
Ix)ndon  college  decant  their  foluMon  from  the  undtflblvcd  lime  \ 
hut  ill  this  way  we  are  not  fo  fare  of  a  perfeiflly-tranfparent  folu- 
tion as  by  filtration  ;  and  if  we  ufe  the  precautions direfted  by  the 
orhcr  colleges,  it  may  be  performed  witliout  the  lime  abforbing  a 
percepcible  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The  bottles  in  which  lime** 
water  is  kept,  ihould  be  perfectly  full,  and  well  corked. 

Lime-water  is  tranfparent  and  colourlefs.     It   has  an  auficrc 
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Hfktf  fmd  aflfcds  vegetable  colours  as  the  alkalies  do.  It  en- 
ters very  readily  into  combination  with 'all  the  acids,  fulphur,  and 
phofphorus ;  and  decompofes  the  alkaline  carbonatesi  phofphatcsi 
fluates,  boratesi  oxalates,  tartrate?t,  and  citrates. 

Midhal  ///J,— When  applied  to  the  living  fibrci  lime-water 
corrugates  and  (bortens  it ;  it  therefore  poflcflTes  aftringcnt  powcn. 
It  is  alfo  a  powerful  antacid,  or  at  lead  it  combines  with  and 
neutralizes  acids  wlien  it  comes  in  contaA  with  them.  It 
alfo  difibives  mucus,  and  kills  intcllinal  worms.  From  poflciEng 
tliefe  properties,  it  is  ufed  in  medicine,  in  difeafes  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  laxity  and  debility  of  the  folids,  as  diarrhoea,  diabetes, 
leucorrhoea,  fcrofula,  and  fcurvy ;  in  affe£iions  of  the  ftomach 
accompanied  with  acidity  and  flatulence  \  when  the  inteftincs  are 
loaded  with  mucus }  and  in  worms.  Lime-water  is  fcarcely  ca- 
pable of  difiblvlng,  even  out  of  the  body,  any  of  the  fubftancesof 
which  urinary  calculi  coniift  ;  it  has  therefore  no  pretenfions  to 
the  chara£ier  of  a  lithontriptic.  It  has  been  alfo  recommended  in 
crufta  la£lea,  in  cancer,  and  in  chronic  cutaneous  difeafes.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  applied  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  gangrenous  fores*, 
as  a  waih  In  tinea  capitis  and  pfora  ;  and  as  an  injedion  in  go- 
norrhoea, fi Aulas,  and  ulcers  of  the  bladder. 

When  taken  internally,  its  tafte  is  faid  to  be  heft  coretcd  by 
lukewarm  milk.  Its  dofe  is  commonly  from  two  to  four  ounces, 
frequently  repeated ,  but  when  long  continued  it  weakens  the  or- 
gans of  digcflion. 

Off.  prep. — Liquor  cupri  ammoniati,  Lond*  Duh.  Oleum  lici 
cum  calce,  Ed. . 

CARBONAS  CALCIS  PR^PARATUS }  olim.  Creta  Pu- 

FARATA,  EtCaKCRORUM  LaFILLI  \  VulgO,OcULX  CaKCRORI'U 

Praparati.  Edin. 
Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime  i  formerly  Prepared  Chalky  and  CrJks 

Stones^  commonly  called  Crabs  Eyeu 

CARBONAnTE  of  lime,  whether  the  fofter  variety  commonly  calk' 
Chalk,  or  the  harder  variety  called  Crabs.Eyes  and  Crabs  Stones, 
after  having  been  triturated  to  powder  in  an  iron  mortar,  ami 
levigated  on  a  porphyry  ftone  with  a  little  water,  is  to  be  pat 
into  a  large  veflel,  and  water  to  be  poured  upon  it,  wUch,  alter 
agitating  the  veiTel  repeatedly,  is  to  be  be  agun  poured  off, 
while  loaded  with  minute  powder.  On  allowing  the  wafer  lo 
fettle,  a  fubtile  powder  will  fubflde,  which  is  to  be  dried* 

The  coarfc  powder  which  the  water  could  not  fufpend^  msy  b: 
levigated  again,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner* 
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<^iuvDnif,  AqjTA  hov  Solubilidm,  PRjtPARino.    Lmd. 
?lff  Brepmrathn  of  fame  Subftancet  uotfobMe  in  Wattr. 

Reduce  thefe  fubftances  firft  in  a  nnQitar  to  powder ;  and  pouring 
on  a  little  water^  levigate  them  on  a  hard  and  polifhcd^  but  not 
calcareous^  ftone,  (hat  they  may  be  made  a^  fine  as  pollible. 
Dry  this  powder  on  blotting-paper  laid  on  chalk,  and  fet  it  in 
a  warm,  or  at  leaft  a  dry,  place,  for  fome  days, 
la  this  manner  are  to  be  prepared 
Chalk, 
Coral, 
Crabs  claws,  firft  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  waQied  with 

boiling  water, 
Oyfter-fnells,  firft  cleaned  from  impurities^ 
And  alfo  amber,  antimony,  calamine,  tutty,  and  verdegris, 

Cancrorum  Cheljb  Prjeparatjb.    Dub. 
Prepand  Crabs  Clanvs* 

Wafii  the  powdered  claws  in  water  mixed  with  about  a  fixth  part 
of  cauftic  ley,  until  the  adhering  faline  and  animal  [ytfticlcs  be 
entiicly  feparated  from  the  earthy  panicles,  which  are  to  be 
va(hed  bj  freauently  pouring  \ipon  them  boiline  water.  With 
the  addition  ot  a  little  water,  they  are  then  to  be  ground  in  a 
ftone-ware  mortar  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  mixed  by  agitation 
with  a  fufficiently  large  quantity  of  water.  After  a  Ihort  delay, 
that  is,  until  the  coarfer  particles  fubfide,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off.  The  fame  proccfs,  by  repeating  tlie  trituration,  may 
be  performed  feveral  times.  Lsdlly,  the  very  minute  powder 
Cwimming  in  the  water  poured  off,  is  to  be  collc&ed  after  it  hat 
fubfidcd,  and  dried  upon  paper  placed  on  a  bibulous  (lone. 

Creta  Prjeparata.  Prepared  Chalk. 

OsTRAARUM  Testa  Prakparata.       Prepared  Ojlterfhetts. 
OvoRUM  Testa  PraparaTA.  Prepared  Egg-JbelU. 

Thefe  are  all  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  crabs  claws. 

Tue  preparation  of  thefe  fubftances  merely  confifts  in  reducing 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  folution  of  potafs  is  ufed  by 
the  Dublin  college  to  diffolve  the  animal  matter  contained  in  the 
different  ihells  \  which  is  apt  to  keep  the  carbonate  of  lime  too  bng 
fufpended,  and  to  give  it  a  bad  fmell  if  not  quickly  dried.  But 
thefe  inconveniendes  are  totally  avoided  by  ufmg  chalk,  which,  as 
a  medicine,  is  not  inferior  to  the  coftly  coral. 

Med.  ijfe. — Carbonate  of  lime  is  commonlv  called  an  Abforb- 
ent  Earth.  It  ccrtainl]|f  is  an  antacid;  that  is,  it  combines  with 
Slid  neutralizes  moft  acids,  while  its  carbonic  acid  is  exnelled  in 
:hc  fonn  of  gas.    It  is  therefore  exhibited  in  affe£tions  of  the  fto« 
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siacli  accoinp:inicd  with  acidity,  efpecially  when  at  the  Cime  tiiric 
therq  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea^'  Thc-fearof.its  forming  concre- 
tions in  the  bowels,  is  probably  imaginary  ;  for  it  is  not  warranted 
either  by  theory  or  experience. 

Applied' externally,  carboniite  of  lime  may  be  confii'^orcd  as  an 
abforbent  in  another  point  of  view ;  tor  its  beneficial  adlion  on 
^nlms  and  ulcers,  probably  arifcs  entirely  from  its  imbibing  the 
moiftureor  ichorous  matter,  us  a  i'puiigc  would  do,  and  thus  pre- 
venting it  from  acling  on  the  abraUed  furfaces,  and  excoriating 
the  nrighbouring  parts. 

0;jr".  /ii'tp, — Hydrajr.  cum  crct.i,  LvuL  Pulv.  carb-  calriscomp. 
EJ,  Lond.    Pulv.  opiat.  -£//.     Trochifci  carb.  caleis,  EJ.  Load. 

SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  CALCIS.    Edin. 

Solution  of  Aluriait  of  Liitu\ 

Take  of 

Pure  carbotiate  oF  lime,  that  is,  white  marble,  broken  in:c 

pieces,  nine  ounces  \ 
Muriatic  acid,  fixtcen  ounces  ^ 
"Water,  eight  ounces. 

I^Iix  the  ;ft:id  with  the  water,  and  gradually  add  tlic  pieces  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  When  the  efTcrTjciccnce  has  ceafed,  digeil  them 
for  an  hour,  pour  o(F  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs. 
Di:To!ve  tlie  refiduum  in  its  weight  and  a  half  of  water,  aud 
lallly,  fiitcr  the  foiution. 

From  the  diiHculty  of  crydallizing  this  fah,  it  is  directed  to  be 
evaporated  to  the  total  cxpulfion  of  its  water  of  cryilallization,.  as 
bein^  the  fureit  way  of  obtaining  a  foiution  of  uniform  itrenjsth. 
Witli  the  fame  view,  Dr.  Wood  diretls  that  the  fulution  (iionld 
always  have  a  determinate  fpeciiic  gravity. 

its  ciyAals  rire  ptifms  oi  fix  Innoth  and  equal  fiJe?,  bat  they 
:irc  oitcn  fo  a^igregatcd,  that  they  can  unly  be  termed  acicular:    Its 
tafte  i.^  pungcr.t,  bitter, and  difagreeaMc.    Wlirn  heated,  it  mrlis 
fwells,  and  lof^s  its  wnter  of  cryiuliization,  and  at  a  very  Iiigh 
tcn'.ix:raturc  a  iin;i!l  part  of  its  acid,     it  is  one  of  the  molt  deK- 
ijucfccn:  falts  known,  and  is  fo  foluble  in;  water,  that   that  flald 
Iccms  capable:  of  diriblving  twice  its   weight,  or   at  Icaft  forms 
M-ith  it  :i  vifcid  liquor  ;  but  as  it  is  ftill  capable  of  attraOing  moif- 
lurc  from  the  air,  and  of  emitting  caloric  when  fanhcr  dilnred,  i: 
can  tVaic.-ly  Vx,  confjdvn-n  as  a  true  fol'utlon.    It  is  foTubV  In  alec- 
hoJ,  iiiid  its  f.hution  burnsi  wiili  a  crimfcn  flame.    It  is  dccompcf- 
cd  by  \h^  fiiNhiiric,  nitric,  plrf.fphoric,  fluoric,  and  bc^rzcic,  acidi ; 
\y  baryti,  j'^i'tafs,   foda,  a:id  (Ironiia  j  by  mofl' of  the  fulp!tatr5, 
fulphitcs,  liitriies,  phol^Iiaus,  flar.rcs  borates,  and  the  alLiIrr:: 
raibouaic:.     Cryilallized,  i:  c:  nta:::s  31  acid,  44  Time,  a&J  :: 
^Vtu-  *,  drict!  at  a  r.cid  hc^r,  4^  zz\\  5c  I:n?c,  zvA  8  water. 
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Medltal  ufc.'—lt  ^a5  firft  propofcd  as- a  medicine  by  Fourcroy, 
'nntl  hus  bircir  iJtt-fy  extolled  in  fcr-jfuloas  and  glandular  dlfeafcs, 
;iiul  c.iLs  cf  debility  in  general^  by  fcvcral  eminent  praftitigriers 
of  otir  own  cm ti try,  Dr.  IJedxioe'.,  Dr.  R,  Pcad'on,  md  Dr.  Wood.. 
t  J  dri'ps  I'f  ihc  folarion  arc  a  fulliclciit  dole  for  cMdrtfii,  tind  a 
<iracliin  f-jr  atluli;;,  rcpcatcil  twice  or  thrice  a«dayt.  In  anoverdofc 
it  \\A\  product  quaiiffS  and  llcknofs  \  ciul  tlirei'  draciims  iiu)  a  half 
killc;!  A  d«)g,  t!;c  li©:n.;Lh  ol  \vhic!i,  Upon' dl flection,  had  its  vil- 
lous coat  biuodihot,  m^  in  many  ]>arts  uliiioft  black  and  converted 
into  a  j^tlitinous  llimf,  'Mie  propcxiy.of  this  fait,  of  producing 
iiitcnic  coid  during  iti  folaiioi:,  Tni^!:hi  alio  be  applied  to  m»'dical 
uf-.  Tor  tliia  purpnfc  it  m'j;ht  be  ^rcouomically  prepared,  hy  f;i- 
turaiinc  with  nitiriatic  acid  the  rcfiduum  of  the  dill  illation  ol  am- 
inunia  or  of  carbonate  of  aimnoiuj, 

:,,  ;PHOSriIAS.  CAJ  "CIS. 
CoRNU  CrRvt  ITsTio.  Xj/it/.    CoRNU  Clrvinum  UsTUlI.  Dulf. 

Phojphate  cf  Liwe.     Burr.t  llarrJI.'orn. 

Burn  pieces  ff  h aft lliorn  till  they  become  perfeQiy  white,;  tftfn 
reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Thf.  pitce«5  of  horn  ;i:eneraliy  employed  hi  this  opentibni  are 
ttioftf  Jefc  after  didiilation. 

In  the  burning  of' hnrtihom,  a  fufficient  fire  ard  the  free  ad- 
miflxon  of  nir  are  neceiilirY.  Tiie  potto^s^  furnacie  was  formerly 
directed,  for  the  i;ike  of  conveiiiepee ;  but  any  comiaon .furnace 
or  It.ve  v,\\\  do.  Imleid  too  violent  a  heat  makes  their  i'urface 
undergo  a  kind  of  fuiion  and  viirificat-iont  Mrhich  both  prevents 
the  intc-rrmi  parts  frcin  bc.in«;  completely  burnt*  and  renders  tlx?- 
whole  lefs  folubie.  if  the  pieces  of  horn  b&hiid  on  foow  lif^hted 
drarcuali  fpre.id  on  the  bottom  of  the  }^ratc%  tlu*y  will  be  burnt  to 
white nclhi  iLili  retaining  their  original  form. 

Accur«lin^  to  the  Kuaiyfi!)  of  Merat  Cvuillor,  liartihorn  was 
f(«und  to  couGit  of  27.  gelatine,  57.5  phofphate  of  lime,  i.  car- 
(lonnie  of  lime,  and  there  w;is  a  lofs  cf  14.5,  priibably  water. 
Now,  as  the  gelatine  i^  dellroyed  by  burniiif^,  and  ti:c  water 
expelled,  th?  fui^fl-iuce  which  remains  is  phofphate  ot-  Hme, 
mixed  with  Irfs  th;m  two  fer  cfrtt.  of  cirbo:iate  .of -lime.  The 
b.ines  of  ariiinaU  liave  lat^-ly  been  difeovercd  to  co:;taiu  phofphaic 
vi  magnefin. 

Mi\:tt  rt/  ///?. — From  it  1  white  carrl-.y  nprca ranee,  it  was  for- 
rjcrly  cnnfidered  as  an  ablorbcnt  c.irth.  Bur  fiiicc  it  has  been 
idtt  urasely  aiulyzjd,  that  idea  has  been  laid  afid^*,  and  its  ufe  lias 
been  fu;?.getled  as  a  remedy  in  rickets,  a  difeafe  in  which  the 
t'cliciency  cf  the  natural  depofition  of  phofphate  of  linu'  in  the 
lK>iirs  If-ms  to  be  the  cliential  or  at  Icail  moft  ilriking  fymptom. 
M.  Lij:d:omme,  theresTe,  -^ivs  it  :o  :hc  extent  of  half  a  feriiple. 
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mixed  with  phofphate  of  foda,  in  fefcnl  caCes  with  appaienc 
fucccfs.  Whatever  objeAiont  may  be  made  Co  his  Cheor ji  the 
practice  certainly  de&rves  a  trial. 

.  Ojfi  prep. — Deco£t.  cornu  cervi,  h^ni.  Pair,  opiatus*  Loni- 
Phoi'pbas  fodacy  Ed. 

MAGNESIA ;  olimf  Magnesia  Usta.    Ei% 
.  Magnefiay  formerly  Cakinsd  Magnejia. 

9 

Let  carbonate'of  roagnefiai  put  into  a  crutible,  be  kept  in  a  red 
heat  for  two  hours,  then  put  it  up  in  clofe-ftopt  glafs  TefTels. 

Magnesia  Usta.    Lotid.    Diit. 
Calcined  Magnefiam 
Take  of 

White  magriefiai  four  ounces. 
Expofe  it  to  a  ftrong  heat  for  two  hours ;  and»  when  cold^  fiet  it 
by.    'Keep  it  in  a  glafs  veflel  cfofely  ftopt. 


Bt  this  procefs  the  carbonate  of  magneHa  is  freed  of  its 
and  water;  and,  according  t6'  the  "late  Dr.  BlacVs  experimentf 
lofes  about  t»  of  its  weight.  A  kind  of  opaque  foggy  Tapout'is 
c^ierved  to  cfcapc  during  tlie  calcination^  which  is  nocbtng  'dfe 
than  a  quantity  of  fine  particles  of  magnefiay  biioved  off  akHlf 
with  a  ffream  of  the  diOengagodgas.  About  tbe  end  of  the  d^clip 
tioni  the.magnefia  exhibits  a  kind  of  luminous  of  (^ofphordc^tf 
property,  wluch  may  be  confidered  as  a  pretty  ezaA  ctiteriott  rf 
its  being  deprived  of  its  acid. 

It  ia  to  be  kept  in  cloSe  veffcb,  becaufe  it  attraAs,  thottg^  floiV 
ly,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmofphere. 

We  have  already  noticed  its  geoeral  chemkal  propeAies. 

Med.  ufe. — It  is  ufed  for  the  fame  general  purpofes  at  thrctf^ 
bonate.    In  certain  afie£iions  of  the  ftomaeh*  accompanied 
much  flatulence,  magnefia  is  preferable,  both  becaufe  it 
more  magnefia  in  a  given  bulk,  and,  being  deprived  of  \ts  aCKf 
it  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  ftomach,  without  any  eztricatiMrf^i 
gas,  which  is  -often  a  troublefonte  confequence  when  cat' 
of  magnefia  is  employed  in  thefe  complaints.  .'f  ^ 

Off.  prep. — ^Trochifd  mag.  Zom/.  'f ^  ^ 

CARBOKAS  MAGNESlJEi  olim.  Magnesia  Alm*  JE^ 
Carhnate  of  Magnefia^  formerly  Mugn^  Alkm^ 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  magnefia,  '  Jl!^.'? 

Carbonate  of  potafii,  equal  weights* 
Didblve  them  feparately  in  double  their  quantity  of 

and  let  the  liquors  be  ftrnined  or  otherwife  freed  ftoa 
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feces :  then  mix  thcm^  and  inftantly  add  eight  rimes  their 
quantitv  of  warm  water.  Let  the  liauor  boil  for  a  little  on  the 
fire»  ftirring  it  at  the  fame  time ;  then  let  it  reft  till  the  heat 
be  fomewhat  dimidiihed ;  after  which  ftrain  it  through  linen : 
the  carbonate  of  magnefia  will  remain  upon  the  cloth,  and  it 
is  to  be  waflied  with  pure  water  till  it  become  altogether  void 
of  faline  talle. 

Magnesia  Alba.    Lond,  Bui. 
White  Magncjia. 

Take  of 

Vitriolatcd  magneflai 

Prepared  kali,  each  two  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  boiling  twentv  pints. 

DiiTolve  the  vitriolatcd  magnelia  and  prepared  kali  feparatety^ 
each  in  ten  pints  of  water,  and  fiher  through  paper  \  then  mix 
them.  Boil  the  licjuor  a  little  while,  and  ftrain  it  whilft  hot 
through  linen,  (ftretched  fo  as  to  fit  it  for  colle£ling  the  mag- 
nefia.  Dub.)  upon  which  will  remain  the  white  magnefia ;  thea 
wafh  away,  by  repeated  affuCons  of  diftilled  water,  the  ?itxi« 
elated  kali. 

In  thisprocefs  tlicicis  a  mutual  dccompofition  of  the  two  fairs 
employed.  The  potafs  unites  itfelf  to  the  fulphuric  acid,  while 
tbi  carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  magnefia.  The  large  quan- 
tiiy  of  water  ufed  is  ncceflary  for  the  folution  of  the  fulphate  of 
potafs  formed ;  and  the  boiling  is  indifpenfably  requifite  for  the 
cxpulfion  of  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  retains  a  part  of 
th^  ma^Qciia  in  (olution ;  zoo  parts  of  cryftallizcd  carbonate  of 
potafs  are  fufficient  for  the  decompofition  of  125  parts  of  fulphate 
of  magnefia ;  and  from  thcfe  quantities  about  45  parts  of  car- 
bonate  of  magnefia  are  obtained. 

The  ablutions  fliould  be  made  with  very  pure  water;  for  nicer 
purpofes  diftilled  water  may  be  ufed,  and  foft  water  is  in  everf 
'    cafe  ncceflary.    Hard  water  for  tliis  procefs  is  peculiarly  inad- 
iuffible,   as  ilie  principle  in  waters,  giving  the  property  called 
"^  imrdtufs^xs  generally  a  fait  of  lime,  which  decompofcs  the  carbon* 
^  ate  of  magnefia,  by  compound  aflinity,  giving  life  to  carbonate 
of  liine,  while  the  magnefia  unites  icfelf  to  the  acid  of  the  calcare- 
ous fair,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  is  no:  only  lef- 
^jcncd,  but  is  rendered  impure  by  the  admixture  of  carbonate  of 
'vine.     Another  fource  of  impurity  is  the  fUica,  which  the  fub- 
^^f bonate  of  potafa  generally  contain?.     It  is  moll  caliiy  got  rid 
**  by  expofing  the  alkaline  folution  to  the  air  fur  I'evcral  days 
ioxt  it  is  ufed.     In    proportion   as  it  becomes  faturated  with 
:boaic  acid,  the  filica  is  precipitated,  and   may  be  fc^anted 
filtration. 
Jn  the  preparati«.n  of  th?  cJiSona^c   cf  mi\;ntfi;,  the  IJc'rlln 
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college  order  carbonate  of  foda  to  be  ufed, -which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  forniing  with  the  fulpliuric  acid  of'thfe  fulphate  of  mng- 
nefia,  a  much  more  foluble  fait  than  the  fufphate  of  potafs.  Bur 
the  carbonate  of  magnefia  of  commerce  is  prepared  from  tiic 
muriate  of  magnefia,  which  remains  in  folution  after  the  cryftai- 
lization  of  muriate  of  foda  from  fea-watcfk     '' 

The  carbonate  of  m.igucfia  thus  prepared  is  a  very  light,  white, 
opaque  fubftance,  without  fmell  or  tafte,  effervefcing  with  ac!d^. 
It  is  not,  however,  faturated  with  carbonic  acid.  By  decompof- 
ing  fulphate  of  magncfia  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  without  the 
applicition  of  heat,  carbonate  of  magnefia  is  gradually  depofitcd 
in  tranfparent,  brilliant,  hexagonal  cryilal^,  terminated  by  an  ob- 
lique* hexagonal  plane,  and  foluble  in  about  480  times  its  wckht 
ol  water.  The  cryftallized  carbonate  of  magnefia  cnnfiUs  0150 
acid,  25  magiicfia,  and  25  water;  the  fub-carbon:ite  confifts  ol 
if  8  acid,  40  magncfia,  and  12  water ;  and  the  carbonate  of  com* 
TOcrce  of  34  acid,  45  magnefia,  and  ai  water.  It  is  dccompofrii 
\a  all  the  acids,  potafs,  foda,  baryta,  lime,  and  lUontiA^  the  faU 
phntc,  phofphate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  of  alumina,  and  fhefuper- 
]ihofphatc  of  lime.  « 

Medical  tijl\ — Carbon  a*  e  of  magnefia  is  principally  given  to 
corrcdl  acidity  ot  the  ilomach,  and  in  thefe  eafes  to  acl  as  a  pur- 
gative ;  for  fclutions  of  magncfia  in  all  acids  are  bhtef  "tiTid  pur- 
gative \  whiic  thofc  of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs  aisuefc 
and  aftringent.  A  large  dofc  of  magnefiii,-  if  the  ftnmaclr^- 
lain  no  acicl  to  dti?blve  it,  neither  purges  nor  produces  ant  (bbfiMe 
cfiecl :  a  moderate  one,  if  ur\  acid  be  lodged  there,  or  if  Sictd  li- 
quors be  taken  after  it,  procurer}  fevcral  itools ;  whcreasHlJe  com- 
mon abforhcms,  in  the  fame  circumftanccs,  inflead  of  Ibofiftizr.^f 
bind  the  belly;  When  the  carbonate- df  magnefia  rheets  wtth  2:; 
acid  in  the  ilomacli,  there  is  extricated  a  confiderable  qcanTicyf 
carbonic  nciiVgas,  which  fometinies  cauiebuneafy  diflention  of  ll^c 
ftcmach,  and  the  fymptomsof  flatulence.  In  fnch  cafes,  riierc- 
fore,  m^igncfia  is  preferable  to  its  carbonate  ;  bat  on  other  oco 
fions,  as  in  iiaufea  and  vomiting,  good  effects  arifc  from  iht  acliua 
of  the  gas  evolved. 
•    OJf.pt  ep, — Magnefia,  Ed.  Lo^iJ.  Dtih. 

ALUMINIS  rURiriCATIO.     Lone. 

l^u'ifu'at:o;i  of  A.'um, 
'WVr.  n{ 

A\um,  onn  pouii-!  j 

Chalk,  one  drachm ; 

Dillillid  water,  o::c  pint. 

Boil  tht-m  a  llttU',  ftrain,  nn'l  ht  the  liquor  .ifidc  to  ciTflalliir. 
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■ 

This  proce(s  is  fcarcely  necefTiry  \  for  the  alum  of  commerce 
it  fufficiently  pure  for  every  purpofe ;  and  we  apprehend  that  the 
addition  of  the  chalk  is  uncbemicai,  at  its  only  tSc(X  will  be  to 
decompofe  part  of  the  alum,  without  contributing  to  the  purity 
of  the  reft* 

SULPHAS  ALUMINiE  EXSICCATUSj      olim,  Alitmek 

UsTUM.     jSmr* 
Dri^d  StJpbatt  rf  Abimna^  formerly  Burni  Alum. 

Melt  alum  in  an  earthen  or  iron  veiTcl,  and  keep  it  oyer  the  fixe 
Vntil  it  ceaCt  to  boil* 

Alumen  Ustum.    Und.  Dui. 
Burnt  Alum. 
Take  of 

Alum»  half  a  pound.     (Any  quantity,  Duh.) 
Burn  it  in  an  eanhcn  vcflel  as  long  at  it  boils. 

Mr.  Chaptal  found  that  by  exficcaticn  in  a  red  beat,  alum  of 
Im  own  manufafkure  loft  0,67  \  Roman  alum  0.50  \  £ogliib  alum 
o.47»a«dLevanr  alum  only  0*40*  Thefe  difierencet  arife  princi- 
pally  from  different  proportions  of  water  of  cryftallizatiooiy  but 
gifo  from  an  excefs  of  aluminai  which  the  laft  contains. 

'According  to  KirwaDi  ciyftalUzed  alum  confifta  of  1 7*6.5  acid^ 
1 1.  alumina,  and  70*24  water,  and  alum  deficcated  at  700®  of  36*25 
add, -and  63.75  baGs,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  at  that  heac 
k  lofet  not  only  all  its  water,  but  alfo  more  than  half  kt  acid. 

Dried  alum  it  only  applied  externally  at  a  gentle  efcharotic  to 
fuDflOtts  ulcers. 


CHAP.  V. 

■  •        ■ 

METALLINE  PREPARATIONS, 
ANT  mo  NY. 

»  t 

iSDLPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PR^PARATUM;   olim. 
ATtrrMONiUM  Prjiparatuii.   ESn.    Avtimonium-Prapa- 
RATUM.     Lond. 
Frtpnrtd  iulphurtt  of  Antimony^  formerly  Pnpand  Afitknany. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  ts  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Gg 
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Stibium  PiLSPAB.iTUM.    Dul. 
Prepared  Antimzny% 

It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  impalpable  particles«  which  are 
to  be  kept  for  ufe,  arp  procured  in  the  manuer  dirccled  for  the 
preparation  of  crabs  claw9« 

Bt  reducing  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  (late  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  it  is  both  rendered  much  more  a£livc  than  it 
vrould  otlierwife  bci  and  it  is  prevented  from  irritating  the  fto- 
mach  mechanically y  of  which  there  would  be  fome  danger  from 
the  (harpncfs  of  its  fpiculae.  Even  in  this  (late,  however,  it  is 
not  a  very  certain  remedy.  In  general,  it  operates  as  a  very  mild 
fudorific  or  cathartic ;  bpt  fometimes,  if  it  meet  with  muoi  acid 
in  the  ftomach,  it  becomes  more  aQive,  producing  vomiting  or 
liypercatharGs.  Therefore,  it  feems  prudent  to  evacuate '  Ae 
primx  yi?e  before  it  be  eihibiied,  and  to  combine  it  with'  an'ah- 
forbent  earth. 

It  is  principally  given  in  fcrofula,  glandular  obftrudiohs,  cu- 
taneous difeafes  and  rheumatifm.  Its  dofe  is  from  lo  to  3Q 
grains  and  upwards  ;  and  it  is  bcft  exhibited  in  the  fortti  of  a 
].owder  or  bolus* 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII    CUM  SULPHURE.    per  NiTU- 
TEM  PoTAssA ;  olim.  Crocus  Antiiiojiii.  JS^'a. 

Oxide  of  jtntimony^  with  Sulphur^  by  NitrattrfPatajSf  iasmgAl 

Crccuj  of  Afiiimomy, 

Take  Of 

•Suiphuret  of  antimony. 
Nitrate  of  potafs,  equal  weights. 

Afitrr  tliey  are  feparately  powdered  and  well  mixed,  let  them  be 
inje^ied  into  a  red  hot  crucible ;  when  the  deflagration  is  ovcT| 
the  redditli  matter  is  to  be  firparated  from  the  whirifli  cnAi 
and  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  edulcorated  by  repeat- 
cd  wafliings  with  hot  water,  till  the  water  come  off  infipid- 

iC&ocus  Aktimonii.    Lord,    Stibium  NiTRO-CALciHATtm- 

Dub. 
Crocus  ofAntinwtj.    Antimmny  Calcuiei  by  Nitre. 

Takepf 

Antimony,  powdered, 

Nitre,  powdered  y  of  each  one  pound  1 

Sea  fait,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  and  inje£t  them  by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  cmciUc,  29406: 
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them,  having  augmented  the  heat.    Poar  oi»t  the  melted  mat- 
tefi  and|  when  coldi  feparare  it  from  the  fcorisr. 

In  this  procefsy  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrci  and  part  of  the  ful- 
phureti  are  mutually  decompofed  :  the  fulphur  is  acidified,  and 
combines  with  the  potafs  of  the  nitre,  while  the  antimony  is  con- 
verted into  procoxidei  which  combines  with  the  undecompofed 
portion  of  the  fulphuret,  and  forms  a  dark  brown,  opaque,  vitrt- 
6ed  mafs  \  fo  that  after  the  fcoris  and  other  faline  matters  have 
beeii  removed  by  wafhing,  the  fubftance  which  remains,  accord- 
ing to  Proiilt,  confifts  o7  three  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony,  and 
one  of  (tflphuret  of  antimony* 

!  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  Bergmann  obferves, 
that  by  the  common  procefs  of  uirowing  the  mixture  into  an  ig« 
nited  uncovered  crucible,  there  is  fometimes  a  lofs  of  nearly  one 
b^  and  therefore  advifes  the  mixture  to  be  put  into  a  cold  cru« 
cibl^  which  is  to  be  covered  and  heated  tiH  the  matter  melts,  by 
which  means  there  is  very  little  lofs. 

What  is  kept  in  the  (hops,  is  almoft  univerfaHy  x>repared  with 
lefs  nitre  than  is  here  ordered,  Thetonfegtience  is,  that  too  much 
fulphnr  remains  not  acidified,  the  antimony  is  fcarcely  oxidised, 
and  the  preparation  is  unfit  for  the  ufes  to  which  it  oaeht  to  be 
applied.  When  nitre  has  been  thus  culpably  econoottzed,  the 
crocus  lus  a  ilcel  grey,  inftcad  of  a  Jiver  brown  colour.  The  ad- 
didcm  of  common  {alt,  dircAed  by  the  London  and  Oubliitcoi- 
1^^  is  improper,  as  it  is  decompofed,  and  a  portion  of  muriate 
oFancimony  is  formed. 

The  fulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony  is  a  very  uncertain  pre- 
paration, often  operating  with  very  great  violence.  Its  internal 
ufc  is  therefore  almoft  profcribed,  or  at  lead  confined  to  manical 
cafes,  and  veterinary  pra£lice.  It  is,  however,  ufeful  ii)  phar« 
nbcf,  asthe  bafia  of  other  preparations* 

OXa)nM  ANTIMONU,  CnM  SULPHURS,  VITRIFICA- 
TUM;  olimViTRUM  Antimokii.    Ed. 

Vilrified  Oxide  of  Atrtimrmj  vfith  Buiphurj   formerly  Gk^s  cf  ^u» 

timony. 

Strew  fulphuret  of  antimony  beat  into  a  coarfc  powder  like  fane), 
vpona  Auillow  ongbzed  earthen  vcii'cl,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat 
underneath,  that  the  antimony  may  be  heated  flowly :  keeping 
it  at  the  fame  time  continually  ftirring,  to  prevent  it  from  fun- 
ing  into  lumps.  White  vapours  of  a  i'ulpbureous  fm^ll  will 
arife  from  it«  When  they  ceafc  with  the  degree  of  hea^'firfl 
apnlied,  increafe  the  fire  a  little,  fo  that  vapours  tmj  again 
anfe  -,  go  on  in  this  maimer,  till  the  powder,  when  brought  to 
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m  red  heat,  exhales  no  more  Tapours.  Melt  this  powder  in  a 
crucible  with  an  inteofe  heat,  nil  it  aflumet  the  appearance  of 
melted  glafs  \  then  pour  it  out  on  a  heated  brafs  plate, 

AmTIMOHIUM  VlT&lFICATOM.      JjnJ. 

Vitrified  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Powdered  antimony,  four  ounces. 

Calcine  it  in  a  broad  earthen  ▼efiel  with  fire  giadaally  nifed, 
ftirring  it  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  no  longer  enriit  fmoke.  Piy 
this  powder  into  a  crucible,  fo  as  to  fill  two  thirds  of  it.  A 
cover  being  fitted  on»  make  a  fire  under  it,  at  firft  modcratei 
afterwards  ftronger;  until  the  matter  be  melted.  Four  out  tkc 
melted  glafs. 

Glass  of  antimony,  according  to  Proud,  confiftsof  onepartoi 
fulphuret  of  artimony,  combined  with  eight  of  oxide  of  antimony^ 
now,  by  this  procefs,  the  greateft  part  of  the  antimony  is  deprncd 
of  its  fulphur,  and  is  at  the  fapie  time  converted  into  the  protoiide, 
which  combines  with  the  fmall  portion  of  fulphuret  which  remaiBs 
undecompofed.  But  as  this  preparation  is  not  eafily  made  in  the 
manner  here  dlreficd,  unlefs  in  a  furnace  conftrufiedxni  purpofe, 
apothecaries  may  advantageoufly  adopt  the  fynthetica!  method  of 
Bergmann,  which  confiils  in  melting;  in  a  crucible,  with  one 
twelfth  or  eighth  of  its  weight  of  fulphur,  protoxide  of  antimony 
prepared  by  deflagrating  it  with  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  fuilt. 
At  the  temperature  ncccflfar}'  for  melting  it,  the  protoxide  of  and* 
mony  lofes  great  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  rulpfauret 
and  protoxide,  in  the  proportions  which  form  the  glafs  or  atti- 
mony.  From  our  prefent  knowledge  of  the  compofition  of  tlis 
fubftance  it  might  be  named  oxidum  antimonii  cum  rulphotefQ. 

In  whichever  way  prepared,  the  glafs  of  antimony  is  tran^ 
rent,  and  hns  a  fine  hyacin thine  colour.  On  diflblving  it  in  ow- 
riatic  acid,  it  gives  out  fuJphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  tmibcA 
operation  is  fo  uncertain,  that  it  is  only  ufed  in  making  piaer 
preparations. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  VITRIFICATUM,  CUM  CERA  i 

olim,  ViTRUM  Antimonii  Cbratum.  Ed. 
Vitrifiid  Oxidi  of  Antimony  luiih  ff^ax;  formerly,  CeraUdGtfififf 

An/imcny, 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  part ; 

Vitrified  oxide  of  antimony,  with  fulphur,  eight  paifs. 
Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  vefielj  and  throw  into  it  the  povdeted 
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osidc :  roaft  the  mittore  bt er  a  geotle  fire  Jfbr  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  continually  ftirring  it ;  then  poac  it  out,  and  when  cold 
grind  It  into  powder.* 

The  glafa  melts  in  the  wax  with  a  very  gentle  heat :  after  it  has 
been  about  twenty  minutes  00  the  fire,  it  begins  t  change  t  co- 
lour, and  in  ten  more  comes  near  to  tliat  of  Scottilh  fnuff ; 
which  in  a  mark  of  its  being  fufficiently  prepared ;  the  mixture 
lofes  aU>ut  one  ninth  of.  its  weight  in  the  procefs. 

This  medicine  was  for  fome  time  mucii  efteemed  in  dyfen- 
terics..  The  dole  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  pati.::u.  In  its  operation,  it 
makes  fome  perfons  (ick,  and  fomit ;  it  ^'ur^es  almod  every  one  ; 
ehoogh  it  has  fometinies  eil*c£led  a  cure  wiihuut  occafioning  any 
evacuation  or  fickne(s.  It  is  now,  however,  much  lefs  ufed  than 
fomeriy* 

SULPHUR  STIBIATUM  FUSCUM  ^  olim,  Kermes  Miner. 

ALIS.     Dub. 
Bfoivh  Antmoniaied  Sulphur  i  formerly,  Kermes  MimraL 

Take  of 

Prepared  antimony, 

llild  vegetable  alkali,  each  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together  in  a  crucible,  and  when  cold  reduce  the  fub- 
fiance  to  powder.  Pot  this  into  a  matrafs  with  five  pounds  of 
pure  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  Then  remove  the  veflel  from 
the  fire  \  let  it  (land  at  reft  for  a  little,  and  as  foon  as  the  liquor 
becomes  clear,  pour  it  cautioufly  from  the  fediment.  When 
the  Tiquor  grows  cool,  the  brown  anrimoniated  fulphur  will 
(epariite,  wliich  is  to  be  dried  on  paper* 

According  to  Thenard,  the  brown  precipitate  conCfts  of 
72.760  brown  oxide  of  antimony. 
20.298  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

4.x  c6  fulphur. 

2.786  water  and  lofs. 

100. 

He  confiders  kermes  mineral,  therefore,  as  a  fulphafcttrd 
hydroguret  of  antimony,  erpecially  as  it  .iiiSen  from  i\a%  which 
li  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  conft^tuentl,  only  in 
contaming  a  fmall  quantity  of  fuperabundant  fttlph^r• 

When  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  carbonate  of  potiis  trc 
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melted  togetfaeri  the  caAonic  acid  18  expelled  with  effenrefceoce, 
and  a  fulphuret  of  potafs  and  antimony  is  formed.  On  boiling 
this  in  water,  water  is  decompofed,  the  antimony  is  oxidised, 
and  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  fulphur.  The  fulphuretted 
hydroecn  thus  formed,  combines  partly  with  the  potafs,  and  part-- 
]y  with  the  oxide  of  antimony.  Now,  the  fiilphureiccd  bydn>- 
guret  of  antimony,  (kermes  mineral),  is  foluble  in  a  folution  of 
fulphuret  hydroguretted  of  potafs,  at  212S  but  not  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Therefore,  on  coolings  it  Separates  and  falls  to 
the  bottom. 

Such  is  the  pre fent  theory  of  the  formation  of  kermes  mineral. 
With  regard  to  the  pra£lice,  the  direAions  of  the  Dublin  college 
differ  confiderably,  efpecially  in  the  proportions  of  the  fubftances 
employed,  from  the  bell  pharmaceutical  writers  on  the  Continent., 
Lemery  melted  fixteen  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of 
fulphur,  with  eieht  parts  of  carbonate  of  potafs.  The  laft  edhim 
of  the  PrujQian  pharmacopoeia  dire£ls  two  parts  of  fulphuret  of  an- 
timony, and  one  of  exficcatcd  carbonate  ot  ibda,  to  be  melted,  and 
afterwards  boiled  fifteen  minutes  in  fix  or  eight  parts  of  water,, 
which  on  cooling  deppfits  a  confiderable  quantity  of  kermes. 
The  fluid  from  which  the  kermes  has  been  deposited  may  be 
a^in  boiled  in  the  refiduum  of  the  firft  deco£lion,  and  at  vHI 
diflblve  a  frefli  portion  of  kermes  i  and  this  proccfs  may  be  re- 
peated as  long  as  there  remains  any  to  diflblve.  After  thisy  tbe 
refiduum,  when  melted,  confifts  almoft  folely  of  antimony.  It 
therefore  feems,  that  the  alkali  renders  almoft  all  the  fulphar 
foluble,  and  only  difpofcs  the  oxidizement  of  as  much  antimony 
as  is  capable  ot  combining  with  the  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reafon  >i^hy  the  whole  of  tbe  antimony 
^  fhould  not  be  converted  into  kermes  by  employing  a  proper  ad- 
dition of  fulphur  and  alkali, 

Kermes  is  alfo  made  in  the  humid  way.  Fourcroy  boilSi  in 
twenty  parts  of  water,  fix  parts  of  pure  noufs  of  coinnieroe«  aad 
imo  the  boiling  folution  throws  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  alkali,  or  0.3  of  a  part  oCj)owdcr6d  iulphuietoS 
antimony,  and  continues  the  boiling  for  feven  or  eight  miD•te^, 
then  filters,  and  allows  tlie  kermes  to  precipitate  by  coola^ 
Uermbftadt  ufes  very  different  proportions ;  for  he  boilt  mcbc 
f>arts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  of  (alt  of  tartart  ia 
ninety- fix  parts  of  water,  down  to  Cxty-four,  and  then  flicssi 
&Ct  Gren  employs  four  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimooya  fiateaof 
carbonate  of  poiaft,  and  fixty-four  of  water,  and  boils  tot  taeal 
honrsk  Gttttling  boils  eight  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimoay,  aal 
tw^of  fulphur  in  a  ftffficient  quantity  ot  folution  of  potafs  dims 
10  oneiialf. 
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Medical  i^.— This  preparation  of  antimony  is  lefs  u(ed  in  Bri- 
t;^n  than  on  the  Continent.  It  is  an  active  fubftance,  and  apt  to 
fxcite  romiting.  To  adults^  the  dofe  is  a  gndni  or  a  grain  and  a 
half. 

SULPHXJRETITM  ANriMONII  PRiECIPITATUM.  Edin. 
SuLPHtJRANT.  PRAcip.  Lond.  Sulphur  SriBiATUM  RUFUM* 
DA. 

Precipitated  Suiphuret  of  Antimony.  Precipitated  Sulphur  of  Anti^ 
monj.'    Orange  Antimoniated  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Heater  of  potafs,  four  poundti ; 

Water,  three  pounds ; 

AreDared  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  two  pounds. 
Boit  them,  in  a  covered  iron  pot,  over  a  flow  fire  for  three  hoiirs, 

adding  more  water;  if  neceukry,  and  frequently  ftirring  the  mix- 

tuifc  with  an  iron  fpatula :  (train  the  liquor  while  warm  through 

%  double  cloth^  and  add  to  it  when  filtered 
Diluted. fulphuric  acid  as  much 

al  is  neceflary  to  precipitate  the  fulphuret,  which  muft  be  well 

traflied  u-ith  watm  water. 

■ 

This  is  alfo,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Tfeeriard^  a  folphttret- 
Ibd  hydroguret  of  antimonjr,  which  confifts  of 

68.3      orange  oxide  of  antimony. 
17.877  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 
11.        fulphur. 

98.177 

Thenaid  coofiders  the  fulphur  as  only  mechanically  artd  acci« 
deiitally  mixed ;  and  that  the  eflential  diffi:rence  between  ;his  pre- 
paratk>n  and  kermes  mineral  confiils  in  the  degree  of  oxidizemtnt 
of  the  antimony. 

Bat  notwithftanding  the  great  celebrity  of  Thenard  as  a  che- 
nnft,  and  bis  having  paid  particular  attention  to  the  combiiiations 
of  antimonyi  we  may  be  allowed  to  doUbt  the  accuracy  of  his 
opinion,  for  it  muft  appear  to  every  one  an  afTefted  reRnement 
of  malyGs,  to  diCcover  in  fuch  fubftances  a  diiFerence  of  only  2 
per  cent.,  of  oxidizcment ;  and  as  Prouft  has  fincc  (fiewn  that  both 
preparations  contain  the  protoxide,  the  only  difference  between 
thcfe  bodies  appears  to  be  the  proportion  of  fulphur  th^  contain. 
F«)r  it  is  agreeable  to  analogy  ro  fuppofe,  that  the  fulphuretted 
hydroguret  of  Muimony  is  more  foluble  in  a  fjluilou  of  oydrogu- 
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retted  fulphurct  of  potafs  at  212''  than  at  60^,  Thrrrfore,  as  a 
boiling  folution  cools,  that  portion  of  the  fulphnrctted  hydroj^urct 
of  antimony)  which  it  is  unable  to  nrtain  in  folution  at  ti  reduced 
temperature,  ft»parates  and  forms  the  red  precipitate,  known  by 
the  name  of  kermcs  mineral-,  but  the  portion  whic.'^  remains  in 
folution,  ci^n  only  be  obtained  by  dccompol'ng  the  hydroguretted 
fulphuret  of  pntafs  itfelf,  by  mean^s  of  an  acM  :  and  therrfbretfae 
prcciplu:c  forming  the  fulphur  auratum  antimonii,  is  a  miiture 
or  compound  of  h\-droguretted  fulphuret  of  antimonyi  (kcrmci 
minr.ral)  with  the  fulphur  of  the  decompofcd  fulphuret  of  potafs^ 
wliich  gives  it  a  brighter  and  paler  colour. 

The  preciplt.ued  fulphuret  of  antimony,  like  the  kermes,  may 
be  prepared  cither  in  tlic  dry  or  in  the  moift  way.  The  latter  is 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  Britilh  colleges,  and  alfo  feems  to  be 
the  moil  univerfuUy  employed  on  the  Continent.  Gottling  \xi\i 
two  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  of  fulphxnri  in  a 
fuflicient  quantity  of  a  recent  folution  of  potafs,  filters  the  folu- 
tion, and  precipitates  with  fulphuric  arid,  diluted  with  twelrc 
times  its  weight  of  water.  The  PruiBan  college  ufe  cr«ai  pans 
of  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  of  fulpln:r.  Wiegleb  treats  in  the 
fame  manner  iwo  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony  with  one  of  ful- 
phur. But  to  his  proportions  it  has  been  obje^ed,  that  tiic  pio- 
duA  refembles  kermes  more  than  fulphur  auratum.  If  this  ob» 
jeAion  be  juft,  it  muil  apply  in  a  ftill  ftronger  defpree  to  the  for- 
inula  of  the  Brittfli  colleges,  in  which  no  fulphur  is  added.      '^ 

In  the  dry  wSty,  two  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  three 
of  fulphur  may  be  melted  with  five  or  (is  of  puie  carbonate  of 
potafs  in  a  covered  ^rucible,  as  quickly  as  pofliUe,  poured  tnooaa 
iron  mortar,  reduced  to  powder,  and  diflblved  by  boiling  the  pov* 
der  in  water.  The  folution  is  to  be  filtered  warm,  diluted  with 
a  fufiicieut  quantity  of  water,  and  precipitated  by  dilute  ful- 
phuric acid.  By  fome,  the  folution  is  allowed  to  remain  at  reft 
for  twenty-four  nours  before  it  be  nitered,  and  fome  precipitate 
by  nitrous  acid. 

The  procefles  for  making  the  golden  fulphuret  of  antimonyi 
depend  on  the  property  which  the  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  po* 
tals  poflcfTes,  of  diflblving,  and  retaining  difibWed,  even  at  ordi* 
nary  temperatures,  a  portion  of  orange  oxide  of  antimony;  and  u 
the  attraction  by  which  potafs  exifis  in  tiiis  compouAd  is  weaker 
than  its  affinity  for  acids,  on  the  addition  of  any  acidi  the  potafi 
unites  with  the  acid  ;  a  portion  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  |^  cf- 
capes ;  aud  the  oxide  of  antirAony,  combined  with  the  left  gf  the 
fulphur  and  hydrogen,  arc  precipitated  in  the  fonn  of  a  Jigk 
orange  powder.  When  the  acid  is  added  graduallyi  the  ffOfot' 
tiou  of  oxide  of  antimony  alwnjs  decrcafesy  while  that  of  ibe 
fulphur  increafes  in  each  fucccflive  portion  of  precipitate.  Heoct 
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ifi  Che  old  manner  of  preparing  this  fubftance  from  the  fcoriat, 
formed  iff  redncing  antimony  from  its  fulphuret,  and  which  con- 
tained but  little  futphur,  the  two  firft  ponions  of  precipitate,  be- 
ing *ihrk  coloarcdy  were  rejeded,  and  only  the  produft  of  the 
third  precipitation  retained  for  ufe.  The  want  of  economy  in 
this  procefs  is  fufficicntly  -obvions,  as  well  as  the  very  great  im- 
provement in  modern  times,  of  adding  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ful- 
phor,  and  precipitating  the  whole  at  once. 

Medical  nfe. — In  its  action  on  the  body,  the  orange  fulphuret 
of  antimony  coincides  with  the  kermes  mineral ;  but  on  account 
of  the  larger  proportion  of  fulphur,  it  mud  be  given  in  fomcwhat 
larger  dofes. 

iyff.  prep. — ^Pil-  ftibii  comp.  Dub, 

MURIAS  lAKriMONIt.  EJln.    Aktim.  Muriatum.    Lond. 
Stibium  Muriatum  Causticum.    Dub. 

MuriaU  tf  jlntimony.     Muriattd  Antimony.     Caujlic  Muriate i 

Antimony., 

Take  of 

Osidc  of  antimony  with  fulpbur,  by  nitrate  of  potafs. 
Sulphuric  acid,  each  one  pound ; 
Dried  muriate  of  foda,  two  pounds. 

Pour  the  fuiphuric  acid  into  a  retort,  gradually  adding  the  muriate 
of  (bda  and  oxide  of  aiitimonv  previoufly  mixed.  Then  per- 
form the  dtftillation  in  a  fand-oath.  Ezpofe  the  diftilled  mat- 
ter for  feveral  days  to  the  air,  that  it  may  deliquefce,  and  then 
pour  the  liquid  part  from  the  feces. 

Muriate  of  antimony  was  originally  prepared  by  diftilling  ful- 
phuret of  antimony  with  muriate  of  quickfilver.  Muriate  of  anti- 
monjy  or  butter  oi  antimony,  as  it  was  called  Irom  its  appearance 
when  recently  prepared,  pafles  over  into  the  receiver,  and  black 
fulphuret  of  quickGiver  remains  in  the  retort,  or,  by  increafing  the 
heat,  red  fulphuret  of  mercury,  which,  when  obtained  by  this 
proceft,  was  formerly  termed  Cinnabar  of  antimony,  is  fublimed. 
But  this  mode  of  preparation  is  both  expenCve  and  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  operator.  To  avqid  thcfe  inconvcniencie^, 
Scheele  prepared  a  fulphurettcd  oxide  of  antimony,  bv  deflagrat- 
iag  two  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony  with  three  of  nitrate  of 
potafs  in  an  iron  moitar.  The  mafs  thus  obtaiued  is  to  be  powder- 
ed* Bud  one  pound  of  it  put  into  a  glafs  veflel,  on  which  is  to  be 
poured  firft  a  mixture  of  diree  pounds  of  water  and  fifteen  ounces 
of  fulphunc  aciil,  and  afterwards  fifteen  ounces  of  powdered  com- 
moo  lak»  ihe  whole  Is  to  be  digefted  for  twelve  hotirs,  and  ftir- 
red  all  the  vtVAt^  and  the  folution,  when  ceo),  (tmined  through 
linen.     On  the  reG Juum  one  third  of  the  above  inendraum  •"'  f- 
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be  poured,  and  the  mixture  digefted  and  ftnined.  When  diluted 
with  boiling  yi^ittr,  a  copioub  precipirate  of  fubmuriate  of  anti- 
xnony  takes  plac«^  from  the  decompofition  of  the  muriate,  while 
the  other  falts  eontained  in  the  folution  are  not  nflecled  by  it.  Mr. 
Stott  fays,  that  the  digeflion  need  not  be  continued  longer  than 
two  or  three  hoiirs,  and  that  tlie  heat  muft  be  kept  moderate,  as 
the  muriate  of  antimony  begins  to  evaporate  Sefore  it  boils.  This 
procefs  fuTinflies  an  eaf y,  if  not  the  belt,  mode  of  preparing  the 
fubmuriate  of  antimony,  but  it  does  not  give  U3  the  lolucion  of  the 
muriate  in  a  P.atc  of  purity.  In  confcqucnce,  however,  of  its  vo- 
Jatiiity,  we  may  (..Hly  fcparate  it  from  the  other  falts  by  d}ftilh- 


fulphi 

two  of  wntcr  ;  but  in  this  i^roccfs,  the  produdl:  is  rendered  im- 
pure by  the  admixture  cf  fulpbur,  and  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  vclVels  burning  from  tile  immenfe  quantity  of  fulpburettcd 
hyiirogen  ga^  difcngnged.  In  1781^  the  procefs  ^ opted  by  the 
Bi'itiih  colleges  was  Hrft  introduced  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
pccia.  ThL*  PiuHiun  Difpt^nfatory  pours  upon  two  oancei  tl 
crocus  of  antimony,  and  fix  of  dried  muriate  of  foda,  introduced 
into  a  letort,  four  ounces  of  folpl.uric  acid  previoufly  diluted  with 
two  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  and  diftiil.  But  we  have  already 
obfenred,  that  the  oxide  of  antimony  made  ufe  of  in  this  prepare 
tion,  is  feldom  fufficiently  oxidized  or  deprived  of  its  fal^bir, 
which  occasions  the  produAion  of  much  fulphurettcd  hydrdgea 
gas,  and  from  the  concentrated  ftate  in  which  the  materuli  are 
employed,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  fometimes  difengaged,  cfpc- 
tially  if  the  heat  be  improperly  applied,  fo  rapidly,  that  it  has  atf 
time  to  a£l  upon  the  oxide  of  antimony.  At  laft,  in  1^971 
GbttHng,  by  fubftituting  the  glafs  of  antimony  fof  tlie  cniCiiiv 
diluting  the  fulphuric  acid,  and  ufmg  the  muriate  of  foda  cryfta!- 
Jized,  removed  tliefe  inconvcniencies.  He  introduces  into  a  r^ 
tort  a  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  glafs  of  antimony  In  (iSbwAf, 
with  fixtccn  of  muriate  of  foda,  and  then  pours  into  it  tvelre 
ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  eight  of  water.  He  latei 
on  a  tubulated  receiver  with  gypfiim,  and  diftils  to  dryueis  in  a 
fand-bath,  with  a  heat  gradually  increafed.  By  ihii  proct&»  k 
fays,  about  twenty  ounces  of  very  (Irong  fuming  folution  of  ma* 
ri.ite  of  antimony  are  obtained.  The  refiduum  in  the  retOKth 
fulphate  of  fuda,  but  unfit  for  internal  ufe^  on  actount  of  its  be- 
ing mixed  with  fome  antimoriy. 

Muiiate  of  antimony  is  cryftalllzable.  tt  is  rerhttkabty  deB« 
quefccnt,  ^nd  forms  a  permanent  folution  ;*  bat  if  more  mm  s 
certain  proportion  of  water  be  added,  it  is  deconwoIMi  a  hrse 
quantity  cl  fubmuriate  of  antimony  beirg  precipitated^  in  tie 
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fionn  of  white  filky  cryftalsi  whilp  a  fuper-muriate  remains  in  fo- 
liition*  Muriate  of  antimony  has  been  faid  by  Dr.  Thomfon  to 
contain  the  peroxide,  but  bcfides  the  well  known  (blubility  of  the 
oxide  and  fub-muriate  prepared  from  it»  Jn  tartaric  acid,  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  it  contains  the  protoxide  occurred  to  myfelf  in 
the  rapid  efiervefcence  of  hydrogen  gas  which  takes  place  when 
zinc  is  immerfed  in  it. 

CALX  STIBU  PR JECIPITATA.    LuL 
Predpiimted  Calx  of  Antimony. 

T^keof 

Mild  vegetable  alkali, 
•''  Cauftic  muriated  antimony,  each  eight  ounces ; 

Water,  forty  pounds. 
IXflUve  the, vegetable  alkali  in  the  water,  and  to  the  filtered  liquor 

add  the  cauliic  muriated  antimony.     Dry  the  calx  which  fub- 

fides,  after  wafiiing  away  the  faline  matters. 

This  procefs  is  intended  to  feparate  the  protoxide  contained  in 
the  muriate  of  antimony,  by  means  of  the  i'uperior  affinity  which 
potafs  poflefles  for  muriatic  acid.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that 
the  muriate  of  antimony  be  poured  into  the  alkaline  folution^ 
and  not  the  folution  into  the  muriate ;  for  the  muriate  is  par- 
tially decompofcd  by  water  alone,  which  combines  with  part 
of  tne  acid  \  and  the  fait,  brought  to  the  ftate  of  an  infoIuUe 
fubmiiriate,  is  precipitated.  Therefore,  if  we  pour  the  alkaline 
folution  bto  the  muriate  of  antimony,  the  muriate  ads  firft  upon 
the  alkali,  and  immediately  afterwards  upon  the  water  of  each 
portion  of  tlie  folution ;  and  therefore  we  obtain  a  mixed  pre- 
cipitate of  oxide  of  antimony  and  fubmuriate  of  antimony.  But 
if  we  pour  the  muriate  into  the  alkaline  folution,  the  whole 
idd  ot  each  portion  of  the  muriate  immediately  finds  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  alkali  to  faturate  it,  and  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  a 
mudi  larger  proporuon  of  the  auumonj,  is  precipitated  in  tlie 
ttate  of  oxide. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  PHOSPHATE  CALCIS^j 
olim,  PuLTis  Antimonulis.  JS/.  Pulvis  Antimomialis. 
Zmk/.    Pulvis  Stibiatus.  Duh. 
Omit  rf  jtntiuwfiji  %vith  Pho/pbate  of  Lime^  Antimonial  Po^tr. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  coarfe  powder. 

Shavings  of  hartlhom,  equal  weights. 
Mix,  and  put  them  into  a  wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  and  ftir  the 

mixture  oonftantlT,  until  it  be  burnt  into  a  matter  of  a  grey 

colour^  n^iich  b  ttien  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  ground  into 
'  powder,  and'put  into  a  coated  ctucible.    Lute  to  this  crucible 
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another  inverted  over  it,  and  perforated  in  the  bottom  with  a 
fmall  hole 9  and  apply  the  fire,  which  is  to  be  raifed  gradually 
to  1  white  he  It,  aiici  kept  in  tlut  increafed  ftate  for  two  houiv 
Liftly,  grind  the  matter,  when  c^jld,  into  a  very  fine  powder. 

This  is  fuppofe!  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the  celebrated 
noftruni  of  Dr.  James,  the  compolttion  of  which  was  afcertaineJ 
by  Dr.  Ptnrfjn  of  London,  to  whom  we  arc  alfo  indebted  for 
the  a'jcve  formula. 

By  burning  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  (havlnp  of  harrfhoro  in 
a  whiti'  heat,  the  fulphur  i»  entirely  expelled,  and  the  ancimonr 
is  Gxulizcii,  while  the  gelatine  of  the  hartthorn  is  dcftroyed,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  phoiphare  of  lime,  combined  with  t  Ktde 
lime.  Therefore,  the  mafs  which  refults  is  a  mixture  pf  oxide 
of  antimony  and  phofphate  of  liu:<%  wliich  correfponds,  at  lead 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients,  with  James's  powder,  wbick, 
by  Dr.  Pcarfon's  analyfis,  was  found  to  coiifill  of  43  phofphate 
of  lime,  and  57  oxide  uf  antimony.  M.  PuUy  alfo  analyfedfiMor 
Jarr.i's's  powder,  and  found  it  compofed  of  pro:oxido  of  antiimifty 
37,  phofphate  of  lime  2r,  fulphate  of  potafs  24,  and  potab  com- 
bined with  protoxide  of  antimony  18.  On  which  occaiion  M. 
Cadet,  ignorant  tliat  even  quack-medicincs  wereoften  imitated  and 
adulteratcdi  accufcs  Dr.  P;:arfon  of  having  fanAioned  with  b:» 
name  a  falfc  analyfis,  in  order  to  conceal  a  fecret  fo  profitable  ft> 
his  country  I  Mr.  Clieuevix,  by  coniidcring  the  unoertasotT  ot 
the  application,  and  the  precarious  nature  of  the  agencyyof  iuc, 
by  which  mea:-.s  a  variable  portion  of  the  oxide  of  antimooy 
may  be  volatilized,  and  tliat  which  remains  may  be  qxHixiw^ 
id  various  degrees,  propofes  to  prepare  a  fubftitate  for  James's 
powder,  by  difiblving  tr)gether  equal  weights  of  fnbouirtte 
of  antimony  and  of  phofphate  of  lime  in  the  fmalieft  poffibk 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  then  pouring  this  folution  gradualiy 
into  water  fufTiciently  alLaiized  w  ith  ammonia.  For  the  realoa 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  abfolutely  ncceflary  thst 
the  muriatic  folution  be  pou/ed  into  the  alkaline  liquor.  Bv  as 
oppuGte  mode  of  procedure,  the  precipitate  would  contain  1 
antimony  at  firft,  and  towards  the  end,  the  phofphate  of 
would  be  predomina::t,  and  the  antimony  woiUd  be  partly  in  tix 
ttate  of  a  lubmuriate.  The  phofphate  of  lime  is  moft  conveaieBtlf 
obtaiffcd  pure  by  dilTolving  calcined  bone  in  muriatic  acadt  ioi 
by  precipitating  it  by  ammonia,  if  the  ammonia  be  quite  Act 
frorri  carbonic  n^id,  no  muriate  of  lime  is  decompofcd.  Mr.Ghe* 
ncvix  alfo  found,  that  his  precipitate  is  entirely  foluble  in  cvay 
acid  which  can  diflblve  either  phofphate  of  lime  «r  oxide  «£aBti- 
mony  feparately,  and  that  about  0.28  of  Jamcs!a  pswdcTt  and  a: 
an  average  0.44  of  the  pulvis  antimonialis  of  the  Iiffndon  Fhaiai^ 
copoeia  rcfid  the  a£bion  of- every  acid. 
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We  Have  here  aiMher  proof  <if  the  Qtifitf  of  phanqaceutic 
names  defcriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  fubftance ;  for  the  pulvia 
ftibiatus  of  Berlin  is  a  mixture  of  the  antimon.  calcinat.  Xo»c/. 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fulphate  and  nitrate  of  potaCi* 

MeJ.  f^.-— The  oxide  of  antimony  with-  phofpllate  of  litne* 
howfoeyer  prepared,  is  one  of  the  bcft  antimonials  we  poiTeis.  It 
is  given  as  a  diaphoretic  in  febrile  dircafes,  in  dofes  of  from  three 
to  eight  grains,  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  In  larger 
quantities^  it  operates  as  a  purgative  or  cm4tio«  From  its  being 
infoluble  in  water,  it  muft  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der, or  made  into  a  pili  or  bolus. 

TARTRIS  ANTIMQNII ;  olim.  Tahtarv»  £ma  ricus.    Ed. 

Antimonium  Tartarisatum.    LohJ^ 

Tartriie  of  Antimony  i  formerly,  Tartar  Emetic.     Xartarixed 

jffitwtOfiy» 
Jakeof 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  fulphur,  by  nitrate  of  potafs^  three 
party; 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  four  parts  j 
DiAiHed  water,  thirty-two  parts ; 
B<^  in  a  glafs-veffcl  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ftrain  through  pa* 
pcv,  ana  liet  afide  the  ftrained  liquor  to  cryftallize. 

Tartarum  Stibiatum.    Duk 
jintimoniatid  Tartarm 

Taheof 

The  precipitated  calx  of  antimony,  two  ounces ; 
Cry&Is  of  tartar,  in  very  minute  powder,  four  ounces  | 
Diftilled  water,  five  pou;id8. 

Boil  until  the  powders  be  diflblvcd,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  when 
cold  through  paper ;  then  having  thrown  away  the  fait  which 
remains  upon  the  paper,  cryftallize  by  evaporation  and  flow 
sefrigeration.    The  crytlals  fliould  have  a  regular  figure. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  combining,  in  many  examples^ 
with  two  bafcs  at  the  fame  time,  forming  witji  them  triple  cryf- 
tallizabic  filts.  In  the  prefcnt  in  (lancer,  it  is  co:nbined  with 
oxide  of  antimony  and  potaCs ;  and  as  the  potafs  is  efllntial  to  its 
conftitutlon,  and  the  real  tartrate  of  antimony  is  a  ditfcrcnt  fait, 
its  name  ihould  certainly  have  been  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and 
Potafs. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  fait,  the  different  combinations  of 
protoxide  of  antimony  have  been  employed.  Any  of  them  will 
afFDrd  a  very  pure  fait.  The  crocus,  precipitated  oxide,  luomu- 
riate^  and  glafsj  are  all  occaGonally  employed.    The  London  and 
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Edinburffh  colleges  ufc  the  crocus.  To  this  the  principal  objec- 
tion iS|  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  (hops  in  a  ftate  %t  for  this 
purpofe.  The  Dublin  college  ufe  the  precipitated  oxide,  which 
anfivers  extremely  well,  but  is  too  expcnfive  to  be  genevallj  adopu 
cd.  The  fubmuriatCp  which  is  more  eafily  preparedi  is  juft  ai 
good  ;  for  the  muriatic  acid  is  completely  feparated  by  part  of  the 
potafsy  and  remains  in  the  mother  water.  Mr.  Stott  thinks  mu- 
riatic acid  eflential  to  the  conilitution  of  good  tartar  emetic^  and 
fays,  that  he  could  never  obtain  it  in  tranfparenc  cryftalt»  when 
he  employed  the  glafs  or  crocus,  or  any  other  oxide  of  aadmony 
than  the  pulvis  algerothi.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  tartir 
emetic  is  a  quadruple  fait,  confiding  of  oxide  of  antimony,  with 
muriatic  acid,  rendered  folubie  by  acid  of  tartar,  coaibin6d  with 
an  under  proportion  of  potafs,  and  takes  the  opportunity  oE  re- 
marking, that  he  has  not  found  a  name  in  the  new  nomcndanae 
exprci&ve  of  its  conftitu^nt  parts.  Such  an  aflertion  ia  eafily 
made  ;  but  I  can  only  fay,  that  I  have  repeatedly  prepared  tartar 
onetic  perfectly  coiourlefs,  and  in  very  laree  and  beautiful  cryf- 
tals,  both  with  the  crocus  and  glafs ;  and  that  therefore  mimdr 
acid,  if  ever  prefent,  muft  always  be  .considered  as  an  impiiiity« 
The  glafs  is  pcihaps  the  lead  obje£lionable  of  any,  and  is  rceoo- 
mended  by  Gbttling.  It  always,  however,  contains  abo«t  o«l«f 
filica.  The  quantity  of  water  employed  muft  be  fuffiqient  Co  dif^ 
folve  the  tartar  emetic  formed.  I'he  time  during  which  the  choU 
lition  is  to  be  continued,  is  ibted  differently  by  difierenc  pfcar- 
maceutids.  No  harm  can  arife  from  continuing  ic  loDpc 
than  is  abfolutely  neceffary ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  wafte  of- tine 
and  fuel  to  protraA  it  for  hours.  But  the  circumftanoe  which 
renders  the  tartar  emetic  mod  variable  in  its  effe£ks,is  ibo  awde 
of  crydallization.  Some  evaporate  it  to  drynefs }  olhera  to  a  pel- 
licle, and  fet  it  afide  to  crydaliize  ;  and  others  again  cry ftalUac^ 
flow  evaporation.  On  account  of  the  filica  vmich  ia  ooiDfaiaed 
with  the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  which,  being  held  in  felotigo  bf 
the  potafs,  impedes  the  crydallization,  and  varies  the  oatim  fli 
the  produ6l,  Vauquelin  recommends  that  the  folution  be  firftevap 
porated  to  drynefs,  and  that  the  faline  mafs  obtained  AiOttU  bi 
redifibived  in  boiling  vi^tcr,  and  then  cryftallized  i  Sot^  HMWdl 
the  end  of  the  firft  evaporation,  the  filica  feparates.  and  bccnirs 
totally  infoluble.  In  this  way,  he  fayS|  that  we  obtain  bothaMiw 
fait,  and  in  larger  quantity.  If  we  employ  an  excels  of  Mpc» 
tartrate  of  potafs,  part  of  it  will  remain  undecompofed,  tnd  «dl 
crydaliize  before  or  along  with  the  tartar  emetic.  Tliii  fav€S 
of  impurity  is  eafily  avoided,  by  ufing  an  excefs  of  tllc  aaliiBPiiil 
oxide,  which  remaining  undiflolvcd,  occafions  no  cnror,  an^  ff^ 
vents  the  neceflity  of  tluowing  away,  as  the  DuUincdkge^rtfiiii 

a 
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the  cryftals  which  form  on  the  filtering  paper,  if  the  folutton  be 
faturated. 

The  primkive  form  of  the  cryftah  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potafs  feems  to  be  the  regular  tetrahedron,  but  it  ailumes  a  va- 
riety of  fecondary  forms.  It  has  a  ftyptiC  mctaliic  tade.  it  is 
foiubie  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  212°,  and  in  fifteen 
at  tfo^.  As  this  (tatement  of  its  folubiiity  i&  very  different  from 
that  of  mod  writers^  from  Bergmann  to  Fourcroy,  yA\o  fay  that 
it  requires  80  parts  of  water  at  6o*»  and  fomewhat  lefs  th.in  40  of 
boiling  water,  it  is  necefTary  to  mention,  that  it  was  afcortained  by 
careful  experiment,  with  very  fine  cryflals  of  tartar-emetic,  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  perfcftly  free  from  the  admixture 
of  any  foreign  fait.  The  ciydals,  by  expofure  to  tl)£  air,  become 
white  and  opaque^  but  do  not  readily  fall  to  powder.  The  pro- 
perty of  deliquefcing  afcribed  to  them  by  Gbttling,  mud  have 
arifeii  from  the  prefence  of  other  falts,  as  he  does  not  prepare 
hia  tartar-emetic  by  cryftallization,  but  by  evaporating  the  folu- 
tion  to  drynefs.  The  folution  of  tartar*emcttc  ilightly  reddens 
tindltnre  of  turnfol.  It  is  d^compofed  by  acids,  alkaUes,  alkalii# 
carbonates,  fulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  vegetable 
julcesi  dccoAions,  and  infufions,  and  many  of  the  metals.  Ac« 
oGirding  toThenard,  it  conlutsof  tartrate  of  antimony  54,  tartrate 
of  botaft  34i  water  8,  and  lofs  4 ;  or,  oxide  of  ai^timony  38,  tar- 
taric acid  3^,  potafs  16,  water  and  lofs  12;  and  by  eilimation 
irtNVthe  analyfis  of  tartrate  of  potafs,  and  fuper- tartrate  of  pot- 
aA^  by  the  fame  chemitt,  it  appears,  that  to  faturate  38  parts  of 
protoxide  of  antimony,  70.4  of  fuper-tartrato  of  potafs  are  necef- 
lary :  the  whole  of  the  fuperfluous  acid,  being  16,  combines  with 
the  oxide,  while  34  of  the  tartrate  of  potafs  combine  with  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  thus  formed,  and  20.4  of  tartrate  of  potafs 
remain  in  folution  in  the  mother  water. 

We  have  been  thus  particubr  in  our  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  chemical  properties  of  tartar-emetic,  bccaufe  it  is  not 
only  of  all  the  preparations  of  antimony  the  mofl  certain  in  its 
operation,  but  is  almoft  iudifpenfabk  for  tlie  fuccefsful  pra£ticc 
01  medicine. 

Mfdical  yfe* — In  dofcs  of  from  oce  to  three  grains  it  operates 
as  an  emetic,  and  fomeiimes  as  a  carKhartic.  In  fmaller  dofes,  it 
McilCdnaufea,  and  proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and  expectorant. 
Ai  an  emetic  it  is  chiefly  given  in  tlic  be^'inning  cf  fevers  and 
lebrile  dtfeafes,  in  chinccug!:,  and,  in  general,  whenever  we  vvifli 
to  evacaate  the  ftomach  quickly.  When  great  tir'ailLty  is  pr.Tent, 
and  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  typhoid  fever,  its  ufe  is  improper, 
and  even  fometimes  fatal.  As  a  dbphorccic  it  ii  givt-n  in  fmall 
dofes,  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  \  and  as  an  ex« 
pc£lorant  in  dofcs  (lill  fmaller. 
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The  only  proper  form  for  exhibiting  it  is  in  folutioo  \  and  as 
TPif  inr'nfjry  of  irs  aciion  on  the  body  is  Hxble  to  Tariatioa»  from 
rincrcru::.*^  i )  it<i  oah  iirengib,  and  in  the  cciniiiiuuon of  the  pa* 
t.cAt,  i:  iliould  almcil  iirA-ays  be  given  in  divided  dofes*  at  flior: 
!r4?cT^-«ti%  if  ve  u'ilh  to  excite  vomiting  ;  and  at  long|cr  intcxvalsi 
II  u  c  only  wiih  it  to  acl  on  tliC  ikin  or  lungs. 

VIKUM  TARTRITIS  AXTIMONll  j  olim,  Vi»un  Amti- 

MONIALL.      £J. 

Wim  ef  Tartrate  yf  A*iiim-*ny^  formerly  AtUimmal  IVime. 

TAc  of 

'I'.inritc  of  antimony,  twenty-four  grains  s 

Sp.inirn  white  '"".ne,  one  pound. 
Mix  them  fo  that  the  tartrlts  of  antimony  may  be  diflblrcd. 

Visum  Tar tari  Stibiati.    Z)-.3.    Vikum  Akt.  Tartar. 

Londm 
JVine  of  Antlmoniatcd  Tartar.     Wine  cf  Tariarizfi  jIntimoK;. 

Take  of 

A:itimoniated  tartar,  ten  grains  ;  Dub.    Two  fcruples,  Lmd, 
Diftilicrd  water,  boiling  hot,  half  an  ounce ;  Dub.  Two  onnces« 

Spaniih  white  wine,  two  nances  \  Dub.     Eight  oatices ;  Lohi. 
DifTuivf  the   antimoniatcd  tanisr  in  the  water,  and  then  add  the 
^inc. 

ViNu%f  Antimonii.    Lond. 
a^ine  of  jintim&ftjm 
Take  of 

Virrificd  anrimony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 
Sp:inilh  white  wine,  a  pint  and  a  halt. 
Di;;eit  them  for  tw^-clve  days,  agitating  them   frequently^  aad 
it  rain  through  paper. 

All  th'efc  arc  foturion^  of  tartrarc  of  antimony  and  potafib 
wine;  for,  in  the  I.iil  inftanc:*,  a  portion  of  the  glafs  of  anrixnoat 
is  diffjlvcl  by  the  fu per- tartrate  of  potafs  contained  in  the  vine; 
and  ai  the  quanMty  of  this  !s  variable,  fo  alfo  the  quantity  of  ofidc 
of  antimony  cliflolvcd  varies;  and  therefore  the  preparation  oagki 
to  be  entirely  rejected,  since  its  ftrength  can  nerer  be  koovff* 
Tt  is  alfo  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ftrcngth  of  the  fohiticnsof 
tartrAtc-cinttlc  in  wine,  as  prcfcribed  by  the  different  Mifeges 
is  not  uniform.  According  to  the  Edinburgh  collef^e^  rnieovnff 
of  the  folution  cont?:ins  two  grains  of  tartar-emetic^  vifiiie  & 
fame  q»ii:itity,  according  to  the  orher  colleges,  c^ontalns  fed 
grain  . 
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In  its  employments  and  efiefts,  the  vinous  folution  of  tartar- 
emetic  does  not  differ  from  one  made  with  water. 

ANTIMONIUM  CALCINATUM.    Lond. 

Calcined  Antimony, 

Take  of 

Antimonyi  powdered,  eight  ounces  \ 
Nitre,  powdered,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them,  and  projef^  the  mixture  by  degrees  into  a  red  hot  cru- 
cible. Bum  the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour ;  and,  when 
cold^  powder  it  *,  after  which  wafli  it  with  diftiDed  water. 

On  touching  the  ignited  crucible,  this  mixture  deflagrates  with 
a  lively  white  flame ;  the  antimony  is  oxidized  to  the  maximum, 
the  fulphur  is  acidified,  and  the  nitre  is  decompofcd  and  reduced 
to  its  bafe.  The  produ£l  of  this  deflagration  is  a  lemon-coloured, 
fcoriEed  mafs,  which,  after  being  waihed  with  water,  leaves  the 
greater  part  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  united  to  about  a  fifth  of  its 
weight  of  potafs  \  while  the  remainder  of  the  oxide,  combined 
with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  potafs,  is  diflblved  in  the  water, 
along  with  the  lulphate  of  potais  formed,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
nitre  which  has  efcaped  decompoGtion.  The  peroxide  of  anti- 
mony obtained  by  this  procefs  contains  about  0.30  oxygfen,  is 
fcarcely  aAed  upon  by  acids,  and  is  capable  of  forming,  with  the 
alkalies,  cryftallizable  compounds,  enjoying  a  determinate  degree 
of  folubility.  It  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  nearly  approach- 
ing  to  the  (late  of  an  acid  \  and  the  infoluble  refiduum  of  this 
procefs  might  be  named  fuper-antimonite  of  potafs,  and  the  dif- 
folved  portion,  from  its  different  proportions,  antimonitc  of  pot- 
afs. 

The  Pruffian  Difpenfatory  direds  it  to  be  wafhed  in  ten  times 
ks  weight  of  diftilled  water,  and  diluted  fulphuric  acid  to  be  added 
until  the  predominant  alkali  be  faturated,  that  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony conibined  with  it  may  be  precipitated.  The  whole  powder 
k  then  to  be  well  waihed. 

This  b  a  preparation  of  no  very  great  activity.  It  formerly 
bore  the  name  of  Diaphoretic  antimony,  from  its  fuppofed  effect ; 
boC  even  that  was  doubted  :  and  fince  the  introdudion  of  James's 

Cwder  into  general  ufe,  it  has  not  been  much  employed.  It  may 
given  in  dofes  of  from  five  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


SILVER. 
NITRAS  AROENTI )  olim»  Cacsticum  Luvahe.  Ed.    Af- 

GENTUM  NlTRATUM.      Dub. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.     Nitrated  Silver ,  formerly  Lunar  Cettifhf. 

Take  of 
Pureft  (iWer,  flatted  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces  \ 
Diluted  nitrous  acjd,  eight  ounces; 
Dillilled  water,  four  ounces. 

Diflblve  the  Giver  in  a  phial  with  a  gentle  beat,  and  evaporate  tlie 
folution  to  drynefs.  Then  put  the  mafs  into  a  large  cmcihlct 
and  place  it  on  the  fire,  which  (hould  at  firtl  be  gentle,  and  af- 
terward increafed  by  degrees  till  tlie  mafs  flows  like  oil ;  then 
pour  it  into  iron*pipes,  previoufly  heated  and  anuinted  with  tat 
low.     Laftljf,  keep  it  in  a  glafs  veflel  well  fliut. 

Aroentum  Nitratum.    Lond. 
Nitrated  Silver. 
Take  of 

Silver,  one  ounce ; 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounce^. 
Diflblve   the  filver  in  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  in  a  glafs-veftl, 
over  warm  fand ;  then  dry  it  by  gently  increafing  the  heat ; 
afterwards  melt  it  in  a  crucible,  |aking  care  that  the  hctt  be 
not  too  great,  and  pour  it  into  proper  forms. 

The  only  difference  between  thefe  fopnulx  is  in  the  piopcftioB 
of  acid  employed.  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  ofe  equl 
weights  of  filver  and  acid.    The  London  college  ufc  dooble  the 
quantity  of  acid.    The  fa£l  is,  that  nitrous  aeid  is  capable  of  dit 
folving  more  than  half  its  weight  of  filver.  Therefore,  id  the  ooi 
cafcy  a  portion  of  filver  will  be  left  undiflbWed  i  and,  in  the  ochcfi 
there  will  be  an  exccfs  of  acid,  which,  howerer,  will  be  expelled 
by  the  heat  neceflTary  to  bring  the  fait  to  a  ftate  of  dryncfii.  Dar- 
ing the  (jplution  the  metal  is  oxidized  by  the  decompofitkm  of 
part  of  the  acid,  while  the  nitrous  cas  difengaged  at  fim  diAhcs 
m  the  acid,  and  gives  it  a  green  colour,  which,  howerer*  difaf* 
pears  when  the  heat  is  increafed  fo  as  to  expel  the  gas.  The  acid 
employed  mud  be^ery  pure.     If  it  contain,  as  the  acid  of  cofl- 
merce  always  does,  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  thefe  xet&ufcfi 
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the  nitrate  as  (bon  as  it  i«  formed,  and  a  white  prfccipitate^  con^ 
fifting  of  fulphate  and  muriate  of  filver,  falls  to  the  bottom. 

The  method  which  the  rc^fincrs  employ  for  examining  the  puri- 
ty of  their  aquaibrtis  (the  name  they  give  to  dilute  nitrous  acid)» 
and  purifying  it  if  neceflary^  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a  few  drops  of  a' 
folution  of  nitrate  of  filver  already  made :  if  the  liquor  remain 
clear,  and  grow  not  in  the  lead  turbid  or  whitifii^  it  is  fit  for  ufe; 
otherwife,  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  more  of  the  folution,  which 
immediately  turns  the  whole  of  a  milky  white  colour  \  the  mix- 
lure  being  then  fuSercd  to  reft  for  fome  time*  depofites  a  white 
iiediment,  from  which  it  is  cautioufly  clecanted,  examined  again, 
and,  if  neceflary,  farther  purified  by  a  frefli  addition  of  this  fo- 
lurion. 

It  is  ncccflary  to  employ  very  pure  w'ater  in  this  procefs,  for 
the  muriates  and  earthy  fahs  which  common  wa.cr  generally 
contain,  precipitate  part  of  the  filver  in  a  itatc  of  a  muriate  or 
oxide.  If  diAilled  water  be  not  ufed,  the  water  fhould  be  added 
Co  the  acid  before  it  be  tried  and  purified  by  the  nitr^ite  of  filver. 

The  folution  will  go  on  the  more  fpeedily,  if  the  filver»  flatted 
nto  thin  plates,  be  rolled  loofely  up,  fo  chat  the  fcveral  furfaces 
do  not  touch  each  other.  By  this  management,  a  greater  extent 
of  the  furface  is  expofcd  to  the  zStion  of  the  mcnlUuuro,  than 
when  the  plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and  laU  above  each  other.  If 
4he  filver  be  alloyed  with  copper,  the  folution  will  have  a  per* 
oaaiient  greenifli  blue  colour,  and  acquire  a  bright  blue  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia.  If  it  contain  gold,  the  gold  is  not  dif* 
(blTed,  but  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  foluiion,  in  the  form  of 
a  black  or  deep  purple  powder. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  of  filver  or  porcelain  ;  as,  with  the 
common  crjcibles,  the  lofs  arifnig  from  the  nitrate  of  fiivcr  fink* 
ing  into  their  fubflance  is  too  great.  It  ought  alio  to  be  large 
jerxnigh  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the  qmntity  oi  the  dry  matter; 
for  it  bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo  as  other  wife  to  be  apt  to 
ron  over.  During  this  time,  alfo^  little  drops  are  now  and  then 
fpirted  op,  whofe  caufticity  is  increafed  by  their  heat,  agaiiift 
which  the  operator  ought  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The 
five  siaft  be  kept  moderate  till  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the 
matter  becomes  confiAcnt  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  before  : 
frhen  the  fire  is  to  be  quickly  increafed,  till  the  naatter  flows  thia 
at  the  bottom  Hke  oi),  on  which  it  is  to  be  immediately  poured 
into  the  mould  ;  for  if  the  heat  be  continued  after  this,  the  nitrate 
of  filver  begins  to  be  decompofed,  and  the  filver  is  reduoad. 

In  want  of  a  proper  irou  mould,  otK  nuy  be  formed  in  a  ma(^ 
of  tempered  tobacco  pipe  clay,  not  too  moift,  by  making,  with  % 
linooth  Hick,  prcvioufly  greafedf  as  many  holes  as  there  is  oc* 
eaCon  for :  pour  the  liquid  matter  into  thcfe-'cavities,  and  wbcq 
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congealed  take  it  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to 
be  wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and  wrapt  up  in  foft  dry  paper, 
not  only  to  keep  the  air  from  adding  upon  them,  but  likewife  to 
prevent  their  corroding  or  difcolouring  the  fingers  in  handling. 

Nitrate  of  filver  is  cryftallizable.  Its  cryftals  are  brilliant 
plates,  having  a  variable  number  of  fides.  Their  tafte  i$  aufterC| 
and  intenfely  bitter.  They  are  very  foluble  in  water,  but  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  not  deliquefcent.  They  are  decompofed 
by  heat,  light,  phofphorus,  charcoal,  many  metals,  all  the  alkalies 
and  earths,  fulphunc,  muriatic,  phofphonc  and  fluoric  acids,  and 
by  the  falts  they  form.  When  deprived  of  water,  and  melted  ac- 
cording to  the  diredtions  of  the  colleges,  it  forms  a  black  or  dark 
grey  coloured  mafs,  which,  when  broken,  appears  to  confift  of 
radii,  xiiverging  from  the  centre.  It  is  not  deliquefcent  when  free 
from  copper,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe.  -It  maji  however,  be 
repared  peifeftly  pure,  even  from  a  folution  containing  copper, 
y  evaporating  and  cryftallizing  it  as  long  as  k  fumi(hes  firm 
tabular  cryftals.  Thefe  are  then  to  be  waihed  with  a  little  diftil* 
led  water,  and  melted  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  nitrate  of  copper 
remains  in  the  mother  water,  from  which  the  ftlver  it  oontains, 
may  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid. 

Medical  u/e. — A  ftrong  folution  of  nitrate  of  filvcr  corrodes 
and  decompofes  animal  fubftances ;  in  a  more  diluted  ftate  it 
Hains  them  of  an  indelible  black  i  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  now 
ufed  as  an  indelible  marking  ink.  The  fufed  nitrate  of  filva  ii 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  manageable  cauftic  we  pofiefs,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  remove  fungous  excrefoppces,  callous  edgest  warti^ 
ftridiures  in  the  urethra,  and  the  iMft  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  deftiof 
the  venereal  poifon  in  chancres,  befbce  it  has  aded  on  the  fyftcm. 
A  weak  folution  of  it  may  be  applied  as  a  ftimulus  to  indolent  ul- 
cers, or  injc£led  into  fiftulous  fores. 

Notwithftanding  its  caufticity,  it  has  been  given  intemallf. 
Boerhave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in  hydropic  cafa. 
The  former  aiTures  us,  that  jaiade  into  pills  with  crumb  of  biead 
and  a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  (ibme  wam 
water  fweetened  with  honey  being  drank  inunediately  after)  it 
purges  gently  without  griping,  and  brings  away  a  large  quandif 
bf  water,  almoft  without  th^' patient's  perceiving  it :  that  it  kiUs 
worms,  and  cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  dnorders*  He  ti> 
verthelefs  cautions  againft  uGng  it  too  freely,  or  in  too  laige  a 
dofe ;  nnd  obferves,  that  it  always  proves^  corrofive  andwcakoiog 
to  the  ftriniach.  ■■.    *  .. :.  . 

^  It  has  been  more  recently  employed,  and  withibeocftb'A'Cp* 
lepfy  and  angina  pectoris.  On  account  of  its  very  gmfe^afliritVi 
each  ptU  (hould  not  contain  above  one^esghtli  oaooiOfSoiMhd^ 
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CHAP.   VII. 


COPPER. 


JERUGO  PRJSPARATA.    Dub. 
Pn^ared  Verdegris. 

Let  the  verdegris  be  ground  to  powder,  and  the  minute  particles 
be  feparated  in  the  manner  dircAed  for  the  preparation  of 
crabs  claws* 

Londn 

Verdegris  is  to  be  prepared  as  other]  fubftances  not  foluble  tn 
water. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is  merely  to  obtain  the  fub-acetate 
ofcopper  in  the  ftate  of  the  moft  minute  mechanical  divifion. 
Off*  frep. — Liquor  cupri  ammoniati|  Lond.  Dub. 

SOLUTIO  SULPHATES  CUPRI  COMPOSITA;  oUm,  AqpA 

Styptica.  Ed. 
Compound  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper^  formerly  Styptic  Water. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  copper, 
.   Sulphate  of  alumina,  each  three  ounces ; 

Water,  two  pounds ; 

Diluted  falphuric  acid,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  fulphates  in  the  water  to  diflblve  them,  and  then  add  the 

acid  to  the  liquor  filtered  through  paper. 

Ih  this  preparation,^  the  fubftances  diflblved  in  the  water  exert 
no  chemical  a£lion  on  each  other,  and  the  compofition  was  pro- 
bably contrived  from  the  falfe  idea,  that^'the  fum,  of  the  powers 
of  fubftances  having  Gniilar  virtues^  was  increafcd  by  mixing  them 
with  each  other. 

Medical  ufe — ^It  is  chieflv  ufed  as  a  ftyptic  for  ftopping  bleed- 
inzs  at  the  nofe ;  and  for  tn{s  purpofe,  cloths  or  doffils,  fteeped 
in^e  liqiior,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part« 
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AMMONIARETUM  CUPRI  •,  olim.  Cuprum  Ammohiacum. 

Ed. 
Ammomaret  rf  C'^ppt  r,  formerly  AmmonUcal  Copper. 

Take  of 

Purctl  fulphate  of  copp  t,  two  parts  ; 
Carbonate  (f  ammonia,  three  parts. 

Rub  them  carctully  together  in  ^  glnfs  mortar,  until,  after  the  cf- 
ferv<*fcence  has  entirely  ceafed,  they  unite  into  a  violet-colour- 
ed mafs,  which  murt  be  wrap'^cd  up  in  blotting  paper,  andfirft 
drio:  on  a  thaik  Itonc,  and  aft'Lrw.ird.^  by  a  gentle  heat.  The 
product  muii  be  kept  in  a  glaft>  phial  well  ciofed. 

Cuprum  Ammoniatum.    Duh. 
Ammmiated  Copper* 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  copper,  half  an  ounce ; 
Mild  volft^le  alkali^  ai  ounce  and  a  half. 

Triturate  them  in  a  gir.f%  mortar,  until,  after  the  eflfervcfcencc  hai 
entirely  rewfcd,  they  unite  into  a  mafs,  which  is  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  bibulous  pikper,  ^nd  dried  upon  a  layer  of  gypfum,  plac^ 
ed  in  warni  fand.  It  h  afterwards  to  be  kept  in  a  phial,  ck>(- 
ed  with  a  glafi  ftopper. 

The  dirt'erence  between  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  ot 
this  preparation,  dire6\ed  by  the  two  colleges,  is  Tcry  ftriking. 
Wc  kA<Mr  of  no  experimertrs  to  sfcertain  which  of  them  is  men 
corred.  It  may  feem  (Irange  that  diredtons  are  glyen  fo  parti- 
cularly concerning  the  manurr  of  drying  a  mixture  which  is  pec* 
pared  by  rubbing  two  dry  fubllances  together.  But  fuch  a  phc* 
nomena  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  arifes  from  the  quanti- 
ty of  water  of  cryftallization  contained  iti  the  ingredients  being 
greater  than  what  is  required  by  the  new  compound  formed :  as 
loon,  therefore,  as  the  ingredients  begin  to  a£t  Upon  each.olhcr, 
a  quantity  of  warvr  is  fet  at  liberty,  which  renders  the  mals  moiL 

The  nature  of  this  compound,  and  confequentty  the  name  which 
(hould  be  given  it,  are  not  yet  fuffitienily  afcemined.  P^aicd 
according  to  the  dirc£lioiis  of  the  colleges,  it  evidentlj  coniuns 
oxide  of  copper,  ammonia,  and  fulphuric  acid.  If  thefe  lubftancei 
be  chemically  combined,  it '  fhould  be  denominated  the  Siilpiute 
or  Sut'-fuiphate  of  copper  and  ammonia.  By  the  expofuie  to  cbc 
air  during  its  exficcation,  and  by  keeping,  it  is  apt  to  lofe  itsUoe 
colour  entirely,  and  become  green,  and  is  probably  con^ciied  in- 
to carbonate  of  copper. 

There  is  another  way  of  preparing  this  fubftanoe^  now  dirf- 
cd  by  the  Frui&an  Difpenfatory,  Tefs  economical  indtt^  btf 
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more  in(lru£tive  to  the  (ludent  of  chemiftryi  and  \ttk  liable  to 
variety  in  the  produ£k.  Into  a  folution  of  JTuIphate  of  copper,  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  diftiUed  water,  drop  water  of  ammonia^* 
until  the  bluifh  green  precipitate,  which  is  formed  at  firft,  be  rc.^ 
diflblved,  and  the  liquor  regain  its  tranfparency,  and  become  of  a 
beautiful  deep  blue  colour.  Concentrate  this  lolution  by  evapor- 
tion  to  one  third,  and  m\x  it  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  al- 
cohol, upon  which  the  fait  immediately  precipitates  in  filty  blue 
cryftals,  which  are  to  be  colleded  by  iilcratioa,  dried,  and  kept  in 
9  phial  with  a  eround-glafs  flopper. 

Ammonia,  having  a  ftronger  aflBnity  for  fulphuric  acid  than 
oxide  of  ceppcr  has,  feparates  the  oxide,  which,  being  infolublc, 
is  preci)>itated  in  the  form  of  a  blulfli  green  powder.  But  as  this 
czide  itfdf  is  foluble  in  ammonia,  it  is  rediflblved  when  more  sm- 
monia  is  added  than  is  fufficient  to  iaturate  the  add.  Inftead  of 
obtaining  the  compound  thus  formed  in  a  dry  ftate  by  evaporation, 
which  would  partly  decompofe  ii,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  infolu- 
bility  in  alcohol,  which,  from  its  more  povrerful  affinity,  feparates 
the  vnitr  of  the  folution,  and  precipitates  the  cupreous  fait  in  filky 
blue  cryftals.  When  a  fufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  em- 
ployed, it  merely  abftrads  the  water  of  the  folution,  and  precipi- 
tates the  whole  of  the  faiinc  matter  contained  iu  it,  which  we  are 
therefore  difpofed  to  coiifider  as  a  ternary  compound  of  fulphwric 
acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  ammonia.  By  drying,  this  precipitate 
undergoes  fomc  alteration,  for  it  is  no  longer  totally  foluble  in 
water.  As,  however,  the  folution  is  eafily  efFedted  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  it  would  appear  that  the  alteration  coniifts  in  the  de- 
compufition  of  part  of  the  ammonia. 

Medical  uje. — ^This  preparation  has  frequently  been  ferviceable 
at  firft  in  epilepHes ;  bur,  from  its  good  effircls  often  ceaQng 
after  it  has  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  frrqu'  nt  want  of  fuccefs 
and  the  difagreeable  confeqjences  with  wir^h  iis  iifc  is  fomttimca 
attended,  it  has  not  lately  been  much  prcfcribed.  It  is  employed 
by  beginning  with  dofes  of  half  a  grain,  twice  aday  ;  and  increaf- 
ing  them  gradually  to  as  much  as  the  itomach  will  bear.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  fometimes  increalcd  the  dofe  to  five  grains. 

LIQUOR  CUPRI  AMMONIATI  \  olioi,  Aqjja  Sappharina, 

Duh. 
I^pior  of  Ammoniatei  Cipper^  formerly,  Sapphire  Water. 

Take  of 

Lime  water,  frefli  made,  eight  ounccti 
.   Sal  ammoniac,  two  fcruples  \  & 

Verdcgris  prepared,  four  grains.  ^• 

Mix  and  digeil  them  for  twenty*four  faoursj  then  pour  off  tbo 

par^  liquoTt 
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Aqjxa  Cupri  Ammokiati.    XW» 
IFater  of  jtmmomaiid  Copper » 
•  Take  of 

Lime  water,  one  pint ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  drachm. 
I^t  them  ftand  Cogether^  in  si  copper  veflel,  till  the  ammonia  be 
lacurated. 

In  this  preparatioa  the  lime  water  decompofes  the  mvriate  of 
ammonia  and  forms  muriate  of  lime ;  while  the  anmiooia  dilbi- 
gaged  immediately  re*sds  upon  the  oxide  of  copper  coatained  ia 
the  verdegris,  and  renders  it  foluble.  But  asi  the  quantity  of  line 
employed  is  not  fuiBcient  to  decompofe  all  die  muriaueof  ammo- 
nia, the  folution  contains  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  lime, 
and  ammoniaret  of  copper,  forming  probably  a  triple  (alt,  with 
the  acetic  actd.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  folution^  adopted  by 
the  London  college,  b  the  remains  of  a  fortuitous  pharmacy,  now 
juftly  exploded  bythe  other  colleges. 

Medical  ufe. — ^This  compound  felution  is  applied  externally  fcr 
cleaning  foul  ulcers,  and  difpoCng  them  to  heal.  It  hat  been  r^ 
commended  alfo  for  taking  off  fpecks  and  films  from  the  eyes; 
but  when  ufed  with  this  intention,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with 
fome  pure  water,  as  in  'he  degree  of  ftrength  in  which  it  is  hoc 
ordered^  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  eyes  Confiderably. 


CHAP.  VIIL 


IRON. 


IXRRI  LIMATURA  PURIFICATA.    Ed. 

Fufified  Filings  oflrtm. 

Place  a  fiere  over  the  filings,  and  apply  a  magnet,  fo  that  Ac 
filings  may  be  attra^od. upwards  through  the  fiere. 


This  procefs  does  not  fulfil  the  purpofe  for  wUdi  it  ii 
cd.     For  the  adheCon  of  a  very  fmall  panicle  of  iron  ftndcnhifr 
and  other  meuls  attradable  by  the  magnet.    The  filiogt  of  iroB 
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got  from  the  (hops  of  difimnt  attificers,  which  are  always  mixed 
with  folder,  and  other  metals,  camiot  be  purified  in  this  way,  fo  as 
to  jender  them  fit  for  internal  ufe ;  and  indeed  the  only  way  they  ft 
can  be  obtained  fufficiently  pure,  is  by  filing  a  piece  ot  pure  iron 
with  a  clean  file. 

Off',  prep. — Hydrofulph.  ammon.  Ed* 

FERRI  OXIDDM  NIGRUM  PURIFICATUM ;  olim,  FteRRi 

Sqpama  PuRincATJE.     Edin. 
Purified Bl<uk  Oxide  oflnm^  formerly  Purified  Scalti  fif^Irmt. 

Let  the  fcales  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  blackfmith's  anvil,  be  purified  by  the  application  of 
a  magnet.  For  the  magnet  will  attrafl  only  the  fmaller  and 
purer  fcalei,  and  will  leaye  thofe  which  are  larger  and  lefs  pure. 

Here  the  appHca^tion  of  the  magnet  is  ufeful,  bacapfe  xhi^k 
(bales  contain  no  foreim  metal,  but  are  mixed  with  earthy  and 
other  impurities,  which  could  be  feparated  in  no  other  way* 
The  Pniflian  Difpenfatory  direft  this  oxide  to  be  prepared  by 
moiftening  the  carbonate  of  iron  with  olive  oil,  diftilling  it  to 
drynefs  in  a  retort,  and  heating  it  almoft  to  rednefs*  The  iron 
in  this  proccfs  is  reduced  from  the  ftate  of  peroxide  to  that  of 
protoxide. 

CARBONAS  FERRI  ;  olim,  Ferri  Rubigo.  Ed. 
Carbonate  of  Iron^  formerly  Rs^  ef  hnm. 

Mcnften  purified  filings  of  iron  frequently  with  water,  that  they 
may  be  converted  into  ruft,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

Ferri  Rubigo.    Lond* 
Rufi  of  Iron. 

Take  of  * 

Iron  filings,  one  pound^ 

Expofe  thefe  to  the  air,  often  rooiftening  them  with  water  until 
they  be  corroded  into  ruft ;  then  powder  them  in  an  iron  mor* 
tar,  and  waih  over  with  diftilled  water  the  very  fine  powder. 

•  Moiften  the  refiduum,  which  is  not  reduced  by  moderate  tri- 
ture  to  a  powder,  which  may  be  eafily  wafhed  over,  and  ex- 
pofi^it  again  to  the  aiV ;  and,  laftly,  after  having  ground  it  in 
a  mortari  wafli  it  -o? er.    Dry  the  powder  which  is  waihcd 
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TAcof 

Iron  wire,  any  quanrity.  . 

Cut  it  into  pieces,  wiiich  are  to  be  fnoifteoed  firequentlj  with  wa- 
ter,  and  expofed  to  the  air  until  they  be  corroded  into  ntit. 
Tlien  powder  them  in  an.  iron  mortar,  and  by  pouring;  water 
upon  them,  wa(h  over  the  fined  part  of  the  powder,  which  i& 
to  be  dried.     The  fame  procefs  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

Ikon  is  one  of  the  mod  eafily  oxidized  of  the  metals.  It  is 
capable  of  attrafling  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  of  •^ecompoGng 
welter  even  in  the  coldD  By  expofure  at  the  fame  time  to  air  and 
noftlure,  it  is  very  quickly  oxidized,  while  it  alfo  abforbs  car- 

'  bor.ic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  reddifti  brown  pulverulcnc 
fub (lance,  well  known  by  the  name  of  rud  of  iron.     For  medical 

*  life  it  is  prepared  *Sis  the  other  i'libd^nces  infoluble  in  water. 
Apothecaries  feldom  make  it  themf.  Ives,  but  obtain  it  from  per- 
foAs  who  manuf?.diire  it  in  large  quantities. 
Ofi  prep. — Tinftura  fcrri  muriati.     XW. 

CARBON  \S  FEllRI  PRjECIPITATUS.    Ed. 
Pt  ecipitated  Carbonate  oj  Iron. 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  fout  ounces  ; 

CarL'onate  of  foda,  five  ounces; 

Water,  ten  pounds. 
Diflblve  the  (u)phare  in  thc'U'ater,  and  add  the  carbooate  of  foiii, 

previoufly  difluived  in  a  fufikienc  quantity  of  water,  and  mis 

them  thoroughly. 
Wa(h  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated,  with  warm 

water,  ind  afterwards  dry  it. 

On  mixing  the  folutions  of  thefe  falts  together,  there  b  an  ion 
mediate  mutual  dccompoiiiion.  Sulphate  of  foda  is  fbrmtt!, 
which  remain*^  in  folution,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  preci- 
pitated T>f  a  grten  colour.  The  precipitate  when  firft  fonxMd|i> 
the  carbonate  of  black  oxide  of  irou^r  contains  tlie  iron  in  the 
flate  of  black  oxide,  the  date  in  whicn  it  exifts  in  the  green  fiil- 
'  phate  of  iron  }  but  in  tlie  procefs  of  drying,  it  abforbs  more  osj* 
g«n,  becomes  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  converted  into  the  carboi*aff 
of  red  oxide  of  iron.  As  the  precipitJite  is  extremely  light  apl 
bulky,  it  is  not  eafiiy  feparated  by  allowing  it  to  fubfide,  and 
pouring  ofl*  tie  clear  Jiquor;  filtration  diould  therefore  be  em- 
ployed. The  carbonate  of  foda  i|  ufed  in  preference  to%c  car* 
Donate  of  potafs,  on  account  of  the  greater  folubility  of  fo^^^ 
of  loda  than  of  fulphate  of  potafs,  \vbich  renders  rhe/iibfiqo^ 
ablution  of  the  fait  more  eafy. 
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'  The  carbonate  of  iron  is  an  excellent  and  fafe  clialybeate.  -It 
may  be  given  in  doics  of  from  five  gralne  to  fixty ;  but  all  chaly- 
beates  anfwer  better  in  fmali  dof^s,  frequently  repeated^  than  m 


-large  dofes, 


AQUA  FERRI  AERATI.    Dub. 
IVaUr  of  Aerated  Iron. 


It  IS  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  fixed  air,  bj 
ful'pendtng  in  the  water  half  an  ounce  of  iron  wire. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  chalybeate.  .*rte  iron  is  in  the  ftate  of 
"black  oxidci  and  is  difloivcd  by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  It  was 
'firll  prepared  by  Ber^'nann,  in  imitation  of  the  narural  chalybeate 
waters^  and  u  forms  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  them. 

SULPHAS  FERRI.    Ed. 
StdlpLale  of  Iron. 
Take  of 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  fix  ounces; 
Sulphuric  acid,  eight  ounces ; 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Alix  them,  and  after  the  eflfe:  vefcence  ceafes»  digelt  the  mixture 
for  foine  time  upoQ  warm  fand  \  then  ftrain  the  Jiq^uor  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation  fee  it  at  red  to  cryftallize, 

Fimauu  Vit^iolatum.     LonJ. 
Vitriolatcd  Iron. 
Take  of 

Filings  of  iron, 

VifrioJic  aci^i,  each  eight  ouncec  ( 

Diliilled  water^  three  pints. 

Mtx  them  ih  a  glafs  veflel ;  and,  when  the  efiervvfcence  hatceaf- 
cd,  place  the  mixture  for  fome  time  upon  hot  fand  %  Then  pour 
oiFthe  liquor,  iirainin|^it  through  paper  \  and,  after  due  eva- 
|>Ofatioii,  fet  it  afidc  to  cryltaliize. 

FfiRRUM  VlTRIOLATUM  \   olim,  SaL  MaRTIS.      Duk> 

•  yUrioiated  Iron,  formerly  Salt  of  SueL 

Take  of 

IrA  wire,  two  ounces. 

Vitriolic  acid,  three  ouoces  and  a  half  j 

Watq[,  two  j^unds. 
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Mix  the  acid  by  degrees  with  the  water  in  a  glafs  redely  and  gra- 
dually add  the  ii^n-wire  cut  into  pieces  ;  digeft  the  mixture 
for  fome  time,  and  drain  it  through  paper.  Laftly,  fet  afide 
the  liquor,  after  due  evaporation,  to  crjftallize  by  flow  refri- 
geration. 

Although  the  native  fulpbate  of  iron  may  be  purified  by  fo- 
lution,  filtration,  and  cryftallization,  fufficiently,  for  many  pur- 
pofes,  yet  it  cannot  be  procured  perfeflly  pure,  except  bj  the  di- 
TtOt  union  of  fulphuric  acid  and  iron ;  and  as  it  is  of  coniequence 
that  it  ^ould  be  pure  when  adminiftered  internally,  diredioos 
for  its  preparation  have  been  given  bv  all  the  colleges.  The  dif- 
ferences which  may  be  obfervcd  in  tde  proportions  of  the  mate- 
rials employ^,  is  of  little  confequence,  as  fulphuric  acid  and  iroo 
unite  only  m  one  proportion. 

Iron  fcarcely  z&%  upon  fulphuric  acid,  unlefs  aflifted  by  heat 
It  then  becomes  oxidized,  by  abftradbg  oxygen  from  m  poraon  of 
the  acid,  and  converting  it  into  fulphureous  acid  gas  or  fulphur, 
and  combines  with  the  remainder  of  the  acid.  But  it  a£ls  with 
great  rapidity  on  diluted  fulphuric  acid ;  in  which  caufe  it  is  jut 
oxidized  at  tne  expence  of  the  acid  itfelf,  but  by  decompoGng  the 
water,  and  therefore  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is  feparated  in  the 
form  of  gas.  The  adlion  of  the  acid  and  iron  upon  each  other 
often  ceafes  before  the  acid  is  nearly  faturated,  and  may  be  R^ 
newed  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water.  The  reafon  is,  that  all 
the  water  which  was  not  dccompofed  is  employed  to  difiblve  the 
fulphate  of  iron  formed. 

The  properties  and  ufes  of  fulphate  of  iron  have  been  alreadj 
mentioned. 

SULPHAS  FERRI  EXSICCATUS.     Ed. 
Dried  Sulphate  of  IroH. 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  any  quantity. 
Expofe  it  to  the  aftion  of  a  moderate  heat  in  an  onglazed  dutko 
veffel/ until  it  become  white  and  perfedly  dry. 

The  heat  applied  here  muft  not  be  fo  great  as  to  decompofe 
the  fulphate  of  iron,  but  only  to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of  cryul- 
lization.  * 

OXIDUM  FERRI  RUBRUM.    Ed. 

Red  Oxide  of  Iron.  ^ 

Expofe  dried  fulphate  of  iron  to  an  intenfe  heat|  omil  it  ii 
vericd  into  a  very  red  matter.  • 
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Bt  the  Tiolent  hett  applied  in  this  preparation,  the  fulphate  of 
iron  is  completely  decompofed,  and  copiour  white  fumes  are  ex- 
pelled. The  iron  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide  \  part  of  the  fuU 
phuric  acid  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  (late  of  fulphureous  acid, 
and  the  reft  of  the  acid  is  expelled  in  a  very  concentrated  (late. 
This  procefs  was  formerly  employed  in  this  country,  and  ftill  is 
employed  in  Germany,  for  the  preparation  of  fulphuric  acid ; 
which,  however,  from  the  prefence  of  the  fulphureous  acid,  was 
pofleflcd  of  fome  peculiar  propertieSf  fuch  as  emitting  fumes  and 
cryftallizing.  The  refiduum  is  compofed  of  red  oxide  of  iron, 
combined  with  a  little  red  fulphate  of  iron,  which  renders  it  de- 
liquefcent.  To  obtain  the  oxide  perfedly  pore,  the*reGduum 
muft  therefore  be  wafbed  with  water,  and  dried  quickly,  to  pre« 
vent  the  abforption  of  carbonic  acid.  « 

Off',  prep. — Murias  ammoniac  ct  ferri-    Ed. . 

TINCTURA  MURIATIS  FERRI.    Ed. 
Tin^ure  of  Murtaie  cf  Iron. 
T^«f 

Purified  black  oxide  of  iron  in  powderi  three  ounces  ; 
Muriatic  acid,  about  ten  ounces,  or  as  much  as  may  be  fuffi« 
cient  to  diflblve  the  powder. 
Digeft  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  after  the  powder  is  diflblved,  add  of 
alcohol 

As  much  as  will  make  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor  amount  to 
two  pounds  and  a  half. 

TiNCTURA  Ferri  Muriati.     Lond.    Dub. 
Tiu^ure  of  Aluriated  Iron*    . 

Take  of 

The  ruft  of  iron  (iron-wire,  Dub.')  half  a  pound ; 
Muriatic  acid,  three  pounds  } 
Rcdified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pints. 

Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  ruft  of  iron  in  a  glafs  vefTcl ;  and 
(hake  the  mixture  now  and  then  during  three  days.  Set  it  by, 
that  t\\%  feces  may  fubfide  \  then  pour  off  the  liquor ;  eva- 
porate this  to  one  pint,  an^,  when  cold,  add  it  to  the  vinou^ 
fpirit. 

In  making  this  preparation,  each  of  the  colleges  ufes  iron  in 
a  different  ftate ;  the  Dublin  college,  metallic  iron ;  the  Edin- 
burgh, the  black  oxide ;  and  t}ie  London  college,  the  carbonate 
of  the  red  oxide.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  folutions 
of  iron  and  of  its  black  oxide ;  becaufe  the  iron  is  converted  into 
the  ftate  of  black  oxide  by  the  decompoGtion.pf  the  .water». be- 
fore it  is  diffolvedi  and  accordingly,  when  iron  is  diflhW^^  va 
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muriatic  acid,  there  is  a  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas  }  where- 
as the  black  okide  13  diflTolvcd  without  any  efFcrvefcence.  But 
muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  combining  either  with  the  black  or 
red  oxides  of  iron,  and  forms  with  each,  falcs,  having  diftindiTC 
properties. 

The  red  muriate  of  iron  is  not  cryf^aliizubie ;  has  a  dark 
orange  colour  \  ia  deliqucfcent ;  forms  a  brown  red  folution,  haT^ 
ing  a  very  aftringent  t;i(te  \  and  is  loluble  in  alcohoL  The  greci 
muriate  is  crynallizHbte  ;  has  little  colour ;  is  very  folob  e  in  wa* 
ter,  forming  a  pale  green  foiu^ion  ^  and  is  infoluble  in  alcohol* 
But  the  aqueous  blution  of  green  muriate  attracts  oxygen  fo  n« 
pidly  from  the  atmofphere,  :h4t  unlefs  the  accefs  of  the  air  bt 
totiilly  excluded,  it  is  always  partially  converted  into  r^d  muriacr. 
Th<;  foJutions  of  iron  and  of  its  biack  oxide,  are  accordingly  found 
always  to  contain  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  red  muriate, 
and  are  therefore  not  uniform  or  conitnnt  in  their  properties. 
Befides,  as  it  .is  only  the  red  muriate  which  is  foluble  in  alcoboi, 
it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  better,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
London  college,  to  ufe  the  red  carbonate  of  iron,  by  which  meaai 
we  obtain  an  unmixed  and  permanent  Iblucion  of  the  red  muriate. 
Muriate  of  iron  is  alio  formed,  when  we  diflblve  the  falphuictof 
iron  in  muriatic  acid  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  fulphuretted 
hydrogex:  gas.  It  is  alfo  the  rcfiduum  which  remains  in  the  re^ 
tort  after  the  fublimntion  of  muriate  cf  ammonia  and  iron. 

When  well  prepared,  the  alcoholic  folution  of  muriate  of  iron 
has  a  ycllowifh  colour,  and  very  afiringent  t»(le.  It  is  an  eiccl* 
lent  chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  ten  or  twenty  dnf» 
twice  or  tlirice  a-day,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 

MURIAS  AMMONIA  ET  FERRIj  olim,  Flores  Marthiu 

Edifi, 
Muriate  of  Ammonia  and  Iron;  formerly  Martial  FlomMTX* 

Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  waflied  and  again  dried  \ 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  equal  weights } 
Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  fubltme. 

Ferrum  Ammonfacale.     Lond. 
AmmBtiiacal  Iran* 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 
Mix  and  iublime.     What  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  fcfi 
mix  by  rubbing  together  with  tlic  fublimed  matter^  and  DiUisf 
a  fccond  lime. 
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Although  at  a  low  temperature  ammonia  depompofes  the  mu- 
ice  of  iron,  at  a  high  temperature  iron  and  its  oxides  decompofe 
uriate  of  ammonia.     But  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is  itfelf  a  ro» 
ile  fait,  great  part  of  it  efcapes  undecompofed  ;  fo  that  xht,  pto« 
\€t  is  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  with  red  muriate  of  Iron* 
ccording  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  decoiU-. 
tfition  is  effeQed  bv  fimple  affinity.     ^%  foon  as  the  oxide  of 
m  a£ls  on  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  which  is  (b- 
lated  comes  over :  then  as  the  heat  increafes,  undecompofed 
uriate  of  ammonia  is  fublimed  \  which,  as  the  procefs  advances, 
mixed  with  an  increafing  proportion  of  muriate  of  iroq»    .In 
e  procefs  of  tlie  London  college,  the  decoqapofition  is  moro 
mplcx ;  and  a  confiderabje  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is  pco- 
iced.    Both  colleges  employ  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ifon  than 
ncceflary.     According  to  die  German  pharmaceutifts^  if  the 
>n  be  equal  to  one  fixteenth  of  the  muriate  of  ammoni^^  it  ifl 
lEcieot.    The  new  Pruffian  Difpenfatory  directs  one  ounce  of 
in  to  be  diflbWed  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  muriatic  acidf 
id  one  of  nitrous  acid  ;  this  folution  of  red  muriate  of  iron  to  be 
ixed  with  twelve  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammoniai  and  the  whoiC' 
aporated  to  drynefs;  and  t\\t  dry  mafs  to  hi  fublimed  in  a  wide 
;ckcd  retort,  with  a  heat  incrcafed  to  rednefs. 
Whatever  procefs  be  employed,  the  hear  mud  be  applied  as 
lickly  as  poffible^   and  the  fublimed  prod  m A  thoroughly  tnixed 
'  trituration,  and  kept  in  welUllopt  glafs  veilelst     It  ftiould  have 
Icep  orange  colour,  and  a  fmcll  refembling  faffiron^  and  (hould 
diquefce  in  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  be  highly  aperient  and  attenuat*. 
g  \  though  no  otherwise  fo  than  the  red  of  the  chalybeates,  or 
mod  only  bv  virtue  of  the  faline  matter  joined  to  the  iron.  .  It 
ls  been  found  of  fcrvice  in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes» 
id  in  didempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity,  and  weaknefs  of  the 
lids,  as  the  rickets.  From  two  or  three  grains  to  ten  may  be 
txivenientiy  taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus. 

TiNCTURA  FERRI  AMONIACAL1&    Ltnd. 
TinShtn  ofAmmonkal  Iron^ 
ike  of 

Ammoniacal  iron,  four  ounces ; 
Proof- fpirit,  one  pint, 
iged  and  drain. 

This  is  merely  a  fpiritous  folutton  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
a  much  lefs  elegant  ncdicioe  than  the  fimple  tin^ure  of  mu* 
\Xc  of  iron. 
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FERRUM  TARTARISATUM.    Lond. 
Tartar ized  Iruu 
Take  of 

Filings  of  iron^  one  pound  \ 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  in  powder,  two  pouods. 
ACx  them  with  diftilled  water  into  a  thick  mafs,  which 
expofed  to  the  a£tion  of  the  air  for  eight  i^ay^  in  a  wi 
reflel}  then  grind  the  matteri  after  being  dried  in  a  fa 
to  a  very  minute  powder. 

This  is  in  fa£b  a  triple  tartrate  of  irrrn  and  potaOs,  the 
di  acid  in  the  fuper»tartrate  of  potafs  ocing  faturated  bj 
iron.     The  iron  is  oxidized  during  the  nr(t  part  of  the 
in  which  it  is  moiftened  ami  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the 

Tartrate  of  potafs  and  iron  may  alfo  be  formed,  bj  I 
foltttioQ  of  fuper^tartrate  of  potafs  with  iron,  or,  what 
better,  with  fome  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  until  the  cxcefs 
be  faturated.    The  compound,    according  to  Tlienard, 
foluble,  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  fiate  of  the 
crjftallizes  in  fmall  needles,  and  has  a  chalybeate  taftc 
xiot  precipitated  by  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates.     It  is 
pofed  by  fulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  and 
acid.     The  editors  of  Gren's  Pharmacy  uy,    that  a 
of  iron  in  faper-tartrate'  of  potafs^    fumifhes !  by  eva 
greeniih  fpathofe  permanent  cryftals,  difficultly  foluble. 
is  forely  a  miRake ;  at  leaft  it  neither  correfponds  witl 
ard's  account,  nor  with  the  old  name  of  this  preparatk 
Solubilis. 

The  tartrate  of  iron  and  potafs  may  be  given  in  the 
powder  or  bclus»  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

VINUMFERRL    Lonl 
Wineof  Iron^ 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces  ; 
Spanifli  white  wine,  four  pints. 
Digeft  for  a  month,  often  (baking  the  veflel,  and  then  (In 

ViNUM  Ferratum  ;  olim,  Vikcm  Chalybfatum. 
Jronated  Wine^  formerly  Ckalybeate  H^inr. 
Take  of 

Iron  wire  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces ; 

White  Rhenifli  wine,  four  pints. 
Digeft  for  a  month,  often  (baking  the  veflcl,  and  tlicn  ftni 
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Tnn  is  merely  a  folcition  of  ^  pieceding  article  in  wine ;  for 
the  iron  is  only  diflbl?ed  in  the  wine  faj  means  of  the  fuper- 
tartrate  of  potafs  it  contains.  The  Rhenim  wine  diredttrd  bj  the 
Dublin  coUegCi  will,  therefore,  diflblve  a  larger  qaanrity  of  iron 
than  the  Spanilh  white  wine  of  the  London  college.  But  a  folu- 
tion  of  a  known  proportion  of  the  preceding  anide  in  wine,  will 
give  a  medicine  of  more  equal  powers,  and  may  be  made  extem* 
poraneouily. 

The  dofe  is  from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  a^^lay  in  chlorotic  cafes* 

TINCTURA  FERRI  ACETATI.    Dtti. 
Tinciure  (f  Acttattd  Iron^ 
Takeof 

Acetated  Tegetable  alkali, 
Vttriolated  iton,  each  ohe  Ounce  ; 
Alcohol,  two  pounds. 
Ra(>  the  acetated  alkali  and  Tttriolated  iron  together. In  a  glaft 
mortar,  until  the  mafs  deliquefces  \  tlien  add*  durikig  the  tritur- 
ation, the  alcohol,  and  drain  the  foliition. 

Tm  acetate  of  potafs  and  fulphate  of  iron  decompofe  each 
other,  and  form  acetate  of  iron,  and  fulphate  of  potaft.  But  as 
the  iblphate  of  potafs  is  not  foluble  in  alcohol,  the  folurion,  after 
filtration,  is  an  alcoholic  folution  of  acetate  of  iron.  -The  acetic 
acid  is  alfo  capable  of  combining  with  both  oxides  of  iron  ;  and 
M  the  iron  in  the  fulphate  is  in  the  fta^e  of  black  oxide,  which 
kas  a  ftroog  attra&ion  for  oxygen,  it  is  probable  that  the  acetate 
prepared  in  the  way  directed  is  a  mixed  acetate. 

It  has  an  extremely  ftyptic  tafte,  and  is  gi¥cn  in  dofes  of  thirty 
•r  fony  drops. 


4gft  .  » 


CHAP.  IX. 


MERCURY. 


HYDRARGYRUM  PURJFICATUM.    jD«*. 

Purified  Suickfilver. 
Take  of  J      ^    J 

Quickfilver,  fix  pounds. 
Draw  off  four  pounds  bf  flow  dlftiHation. 

Htdrargtku&  Po&ificatus.    L^nd, 
Purified  ^ickJUver* 
Take  of 
Quickfilfer» 

Iron-filings,  each  four  ^iindi. 
Rub  them  togetheri  and  diftil  from  an  iron-TeffcK 

E£n. 
Tftke  of     . 

Quid[filf er»  four  parts  \ 
,  Fuings  of  ifon,  one  part* 
Rub  them  together».and  diftil  from  aa  iron-vdlel. 

The  quickfilver.of  commerce  is  often  adolterated  with  ieady 
tin^  or  other  nuetalSf  which  renders  it  anfit  for  internal  ufe,  aod 
for  many  preparations.  \t  thereTore  becomes  neceflarjr  to  Dttriiy 
it,  and  fortunately  its  comparatively  great  volatility  fupjplies  tf 
with  an  eafy  procefs.  The  Dublin  college  diftil  it  (imply  widioit 
any  addition  ;  but,  left  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  ner* 
cury  (hould  elevate  any  impurities  along  vnth  it,  they  draw  off 
but  two  thirds.  The  principal  objeAion  to  this  proccfii  is  Ac 
want  of  economy ;  for  although  the  remaining  third  may  be  ofid 
for  fome  purpofes,  its  ralue  is  very  much  depreciated.  A$  iroB 
has  a  much  ftronger  affinity  for  almoft  all  the  fubftances  vitk 
which  quickfilver  may  be  adulterated  than  quickfilTcr  hai^  bj 
adding  iron- filings  we  may  draw  off  the  whole  quidcfiher  Vy 
difttllation,  without  any  fear  of  the  impurities  riling  along  with 
it.  The  London  college  add  an  equal  weight  of  iron-filtngi^  bat 
fo  large  a  quantity  caufes  the  fize  of  the  diftilling  appariltf 
to  be  unneceffarily  increafed.  The  Edinburgh  college  nfecr 
fourtbi  wlucb  is  certainly  enough. 
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Glafs-retorts  ar^Inadmiflible  in  this  diftillation ;  becaufe,  whea 
the  mercury  begins  to  boily  the  concni&on  is  fo  great,  that  they 
would  certainly  be  broken.  Iron-retorts  are  the  beft,  although 
ftrong  earthen  ones  may  be  alfo  ufed.  The  receifer  may  be  of 
the  fame  materials,  or  of  glafs,  if  we  wifli  to  infpefi  the  progrefs 
of  the  operation  ;  but  in  this  cafe  we  muft  intcrpoGc  an  adopter 
between  th^  retort  and  receiver,  and  fill  the  receiver  nearly  fuU 
of  water,  that  the  mercury  may  not  crack  It  fay  falling  hot  into  it. 
The  retort  employed  ihouid  be  fo  large,  that  the  qnickfilver  (hould 
not  fill  above  one  third  of  it. 

ACKTIS  HYDRARGYRI.    Ed. 
jlctiite  of  ^uickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces ; 

Diluted  nitrons  acid^  four  ounces  and  a  halfror.  a  little  more 

than  may  be  required  for  diflblving  the  mercury ; 
Acetite  of  potafs,  three  ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  tlie  diluted  nitrous  acid  \  and  after  the 
cflFervelcence  has  ccafed,  digrft  if  neceflary,  with  »  gentle  heat, 
until  the  quickfilver  be  entirely  diflblved.  Then  diflbtve  the 
acetate  of  potafs  in  the  boiling  water,  and  immediately  to  this 
folation,  (lill  hot,  add  the  foirmer,  and  mix  them  by  agitation. 
Then  fct  the  mixture  afidc-to  cryltallize.  Place  the  cryftats  ia 
a  funnel,  and  wafli  them  with  cold  diftilled  water  ;  and,  laft- 
ly,  dry  them  with  as  gentle  a  heat  as  poflible. 

HyDBARCYHUS  ACFTATUS.      LctJit^  . 

jLetated  ^ckfdv^r. 
Take  of 
.  Purified  quickfilvj^r,  ....    1 

Diluted  nitrous  aciil,  each  half  a  pound ; 
,  Aceiated  kali,  thrcp  ounces  ; 

Tepid  dilliilcd  \vater»  two  pounds. 

MiiB  iIk  quickfilver  with  il«e  diluted  nitrous  acid  In  a  glafs-veiTel, 

and  digest  them  for  twi'oty.four  hours  with  a  gentle  heat,  that 

.   the  quickfilver  may  be  liii&ivcdk    Pour  the  nitrated  quickfilver 

thus  prepared  into  the  acciated  kali,  previoufly  diflblved  in  the 

,  tepid  (90^)  water,  tliat  acctatcd  quickfilver  may  be  formed^ 

wludi  is  to  be  firll  wailicd  with  cold  dillilled  water,  and  i^ 

ttrrU'drda  difibivsd  in  a  fufliclcnt  quantity  of  boiling  diftilled 

water.     Fiiccr  this   folution  through  pap<;r,  a'ld  fet  it  afide  b 

«:ryU.tlu/e. 

I  \  2 
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HXDRARGYRUM  ACETATUM.      DlT^. 

Aceuttd  ^uick/Uver* 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  each  half  a  pound ; 
Acetated  vegetable  alkalt,  three  ounces ; 
Diftilled  water»  heated  to  about  the  ninetieth  degree^  twa 
potKids  and  a  half. 

DifToIve  the  mercury  in  the  acid  with  a  gentle  heat.  Mix  the 
liquor,  before  cryftals  form  in  it  by  cooling,  with  the  water  in 
which  the  acetated  vegetable  alkali  has  been  previoufly  diilblv- 
cd.  Wadi  the  precipitate  with  cold  diftilled  water,  then  pour 
upon  it  twenty-four  pounds  of  diftilled  water,  and  boil  a  little. 
Having  removed  the  veflel  from  the  fire,  let  it  ftand  at  reft  for 
about  ten  minutes  ;  and,  laftly,  pour  off  from  thefediment  the 
clear  liquor,  and  let  the  acetated  quickfilver  cryftallize  in  it  by 
flow  refrigeration « 

These  procefles  are  all  fundamentally  the  fame.     They  dif- 
fer chiefly  in  the  proportions.    Thofe  of  the  Edinburgh  college 
w£re  afcertained  by  very  careful  experiment,   and  if  its  dircAions 
be  accurately  followed,  the  preparation  fucceeds  admirably*  Nitrate 
of  mercury  is  decompofed  by  acetate  of  potafs ;  and  the  produds 
are  acetate  of  mercury  ahct  nitrate  of  potafs.     The  nitrate  of  {>otafi 
being  much  more  foluble  than  iht  acetate  of  mercury,  remains  in 
folution  after  the  lafter  is  fcparated  by  cryftallization.     Mercury 
IS  capable  of  forming  difTcrent  combinations  with  nitrous  'add, 
which  pofTefs  each  their  chnraflcriftic  properties.    When  we  cm- 
ploy  a  lufficient  quantity  of  acid  to  diflblvc  the  mercury  without 
the  ailiftance  of  heat,  and  to  retain  it  in  folution  there  is  always 
an  cxcefs  of  acid,  and  therefore  it  is  a  folution  of  fupcr-nhrate 
of  mercury.     If  we  evaporate  this  folution  very  gently,  or  if  «e 
add   an  additional   quantity   of  mercury,  and    aflift    the  aQioa 
of  the  acid  by  a  gentle  heat,  until  iihrous  gas  begins  to  efcape, 
we  obtain  nitrate  of  mercury  cryllallized  in  various  forms.     In 
thefc  the  mcicury  is  in  the  ftate  of  protoxide.     But  if  we  affiS 
the  aflion  of  tlie  acid  by  boiling,  until  nitrous  gas  ceafes  to  efcapTi 
the  mercury  is  converted  into  peroxide,   and  a  larger  cfuantiiy  i< 
d'tfibived.    This  folution  is  very  apt  to  cryftaUiae^  both  on  cool- 
ing, and  by  the  diminution  of  die  quantity  of  acid  during  tke 
procefs  ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  dilute  tlie  folution  with  water,  i 
copious  precipitate  of  fuhtnitrate  of  mercury  immediattlj  takfii 
placc^  and  the  folution  contains  fiipcr*nitrate  of  mercury.     UAc 
dilution  Ix;  made  with  cold  water,  the  fub-nitrate  has  a  white  o>- 
lour,  which,  by  a  very  flight  application  of  heat,  paflfes  to  a  bcauip 
ful  yellow,  the  colour  which  it  has  at  firft  when  fcparated  byboA' 
ii'g  water. 
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For  making  the  acetate  of  mercuryy  the  nitrate  is  prepare^ 
with  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  with  excefs  of  acid,  that  it  may  be 
retained  in  perfefl  folution,  and  that  there  may.  be  no  poflibility 
of  any  admixture  of  fub-nitrate  with  the  aeetate  formed.  A  larger 
proportion  of  acid  is  ufed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  than  by  the 
other  colleges,  but  by  accurate  experiment  it  was  afcertained  to  be 
neceflary  for  the  fucce(s  of  the  procefs.  In  mixing  the  folutions> 
we  muft  be  careful  to  pour  the  mercurial  folunon  into  that  qf  the 
acetate"  of  potafs,  becaufe,  by  adopting  the  contrary  procedure^ 
the  fub-nitrate  of  mercury  will  be  precipitated  undecb'mpofeH,  if 
any  peroxide  be  contained  in  the  mercurial  folution.  For  dtflblv- 
iK  the '  acetate  of  potafs,  the  London  and  Publin  colleges  only 
ufe  as  much  water  as  is  capable  of  retaining  the  nitrate  of  potafs 
in  folution  :  .the  acetate  of  mercury  is  therefore  precipitated,  and 
it  purified  by  again  diflblving  it  in  boiling  water  and  cryftalli^ng 
it.  ThTs  part  of  the  procefs  is  fimplificu  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, who  ufe  as  much  water  for  difTolving  the  acetate  of  potafs  as 
IS  capable  of  retaining,  fo  long  as  it  is  hot,  the  acetate  of  mercury 
in  folution,  and  of  allowing  it  to  cryftallize  as  it  cools.  In  this 
way,  therefore,  it  is  procured  at  once  fufficiently  pure.  The  ex- 
ficcation  of  the  acetate  of  mercury  is  an  operation  of  great  deli^ 
cacT }  for  it  is  fo  fpongy,  tha^  ic  retains  the  moifture  with  great 
obftixucy ;  and  it  is  decompofed  fo  eafily,  that  beat  can  fcarcely 
be  employed.  It  is  b^ft  dried  by  compreffing  it  between  fevcral 
folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

The  Pruflian  Difpenfatory  directs  acetate  of  mercury  to  be  pre* 
pared  by  diflblving  two  ounces  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  in 
about  (even  ounces  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  folution  to  drynefs. 

Acetate  of  mercury  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  cdd  water,  but  di& 
folves  reattily  in  boiling  water.  It  generallj  cryftaUizes  iu  mi- 
caceous plates,  and  is  extremely  eafy  of  decompoiition. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  mild  preparation  of  mercury,  and  was  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Keyfer's  pills.  In  folution  it 
has  alio  been  recommended  externally,  to  remove  freckles  and 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

MURIAS  HTDRARGYRI ;  olim,  Mercurids  Subumatvs 
CoRRosrvus.     Ed.    Htdrargyrus  MuRiATtis.    Loftd,    Ht« 

-  DRARGYRUM  MURIATUVI  CORROSIVJM.      Duh* 

J^uriatt  of  ^ich/ilvtr^  formerly  Corrofive  Suhiimate.     MurliUd 
^uickflJvin     Ccrrofive  Muriattd  ^ickf.htr. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  \ 

Sulphuric  acid^  two  pounds  and  a  half ; 

I  i  2 
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Dried  mutiate  of  foda,  four  pounds. 
Boll  the  quickfilver  with  the  fiilphuric  acid  in  a  glafs  veflTel  placed  b 
a  fand  bath,  until  the  matter  be  dried|  which  is  to  be  mixed  when 
cold  in  a  glafs  vefiel,  with  the  muriate  vf  foda  ;  then  fubllnie 
in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  heat  gradually  incrcafcd.  LaflJy, 
feparate  the  fublimed  matter  from  the  fcorix. 

Bt  boiling  the  quickfilver  to  drvnefs  with  fulphuric  acid|  the 
metal  is  oxidized  by  the  decompontion  of  part  of  the  acid|  and 
combires  with  the  red  to  form  fub-fulphate  of  quickfilver.  In 
the  fecond  part  of  the  procefs,  this  fub-fuIpLate  is  dccompofcd  by 
dried  muriate  of  foda,  muriate  of  quickfilver  fublimcs,  and  fid- 
phate  of  foda  remains  behind,  in  Holland  it  it  manufaAured  faf 
fubje&ing  to  fublimation  a  mixture  of  dried  fulphate  of  iron,  m- 
trate  of  potafs,  muriate  of  foda,  and  quickfdver.  In  the  foroKr 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  mercury  was  oxi- 
dized by  boiling  to  drynefs  in  nitrous  acid,  and  then  fuhlixned 
with  muriate  of  foda  and  fulphatc  of  iron.  Bergmann  recom- 
mends  the  fublimation  of  fub-nitrate  of  mercury  and  muriate  of 
ibda,  and  Mr.  Murray  feems  inclined  to  prefer  it  to  the  new  pn> 
cefs. 

Muriate  of  quickfilver  cryftallizcs  by  fublimation  in  prifmatic 
needles,  forming  a  vrhite  fcmi*tranfpareut  mafs.  It  is  ponderous. 
lit  tafte  is  acrid,  flyptic,  and  durable.  It  is  fcluble  iit  ao  puti 
of  cold  water,  and  in  2  at  212^.  It  is  alfo  folublc  in  3«8  parts  of 
alcohol  at  70^,  and  in  almoft  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  alooM. 
It  give$  a  green  colour  to  fyrup  of  violets.  It  is  not  altered  bf 
cxpofure  to  the  air,  and  is  fublimed  unchanged  by  hcati  It  ii 
not  decompofed  by  any  of  the  acids  \  but  is  loluble,  witboat  al- 
teration, in  tlic  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  ffir* 
cipitated  by  all  the  alkalies  and  earths,  of  an  orangc«TcUow  oo» 
lour,  which  gradually  changes  to  a  brick  red  ;  and  67  their  csr^ 
hooatcs,  of  a  permanent  yelllow  colour.  Ammonia  forms  with 
it  an  infolublc,  white,  triple  fait.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  fevcrxl 
of  the  metals.  It  confifts,  according  to  Mr.  cKevcnix,  N^  i, 
and  to  Mr.  Zaboada,  N".  2,  of 

Quickfilver   60.7        71. S?      €\  ia     e  c^        » 

&ygcn         i*.3         '8.j5      ©xidc  of  mercury  82        to 

Muriatic  acid         i8        do 

1  CO     190 
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And  the  oxide  thereof  confUU  of  m^  x,     n^,  «• 

QuickfilTtr  3j;        90 

Oxygen  15         10 

100      100 

MiScal  ufi. — Muriate  of  mercury  is  one  of  die  tnoft  vidbnt 
pmfons  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Extfcmaily  it  a£ls  as  an 
tffcharodc  or  a  cauftic  \  and  in  folution  it  i^  ufed  for  deftroying 
JEbogous  flefli,  and  for  remo? ing  herpetic  eruptions ;  but  even  ex« 
tprnally  it  mud  be  ufed  with  ver^  great  caution.  It  has,.how- 
eirerj  been  recommended  to  be  gnren  internally^  by  thq  refpefb- 
able  authorities  of  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten ;  and  it  is  ^  ac- 
tive ingredient  of  all  the  empyrical  antivencrea)  fynips.  W^e  it 
really  capable  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  or  equal  in  efficacy 
to  toe  common  modes  of  adminiftering  mercury,  it  would  po|- 
fkSk  many  advanuges  orer  tl^m  in  ouier  refpecls :  but  that  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  isabnoftdemonftratcd  by  its  ufe  asan 
amtivenereal  being  very  much  confined  to  the  quacks,  and  by  the 
teftimony  of  the  molt  experienced  pra£Ktioners.  Mr.  Pearfon 
iaySp  that  it  will  fometimes  cure  the  primary  fymptoms  of  fy- 
|wU%  efpeetally  if  it  produce  confiderable  forenefs  of  the  gums, 
wd  tbt  common  effeds  of  mercury :  but  that  it  will  often  fail 
in  vmoving  a  chancre  |  and  where  it  has  removed  it,  that  the 
«ioA  Aeody  perfeverance  will  not  fecure  the  patient  from  a  con- 
fiitutional  affe£lion.  It  has  on  fome  occafkms,  however,  a  ufeful 
auxiliarv  to  a  mercurial  courle^  in  quickly  bringing  the  fyfiem 
voder  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  in  fupporting  its  a£lion  after 
the  ufe  of  friftions,  and  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  tc- 
nereal  pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throatj  and  in  promoting  the 
deiquamttion  of  eruptions. 

Of.  pnp* — Sub>murias  bydrarg.  Ed.  hmJL  Did.  Calx.  hydr» 
alba.  Land 

SUB-MURIAS  HYDRARGYRIA  oUm,  CalomelAs.  JE^ 

Sub^muriaU  (f  Sjtichfilvtr^  formerly  CalamuL 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  quickClver,  ground  to  powder  in  a  glaft-mortar, 

four  ounces } 
Purified  quickClver,  three  ounces* 

Rub  them  together  in  a  glafs-mortar,  with  a  little  water,  to  pre- 
vent the  acrid  powder  from  rifing,  until  the  mercury  be  ex- 
tinguiihed  ;  and  havine  put  the  powder,  after  being  dried,  in^ 
to  an  oblong  phial,  of  which  it  fills  only  one  third,  fublime 
from  warm  &nd«    After  the  fublimation  is  finiflied,  having 
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broken  the  phial,  throw  away  both  the  red  matter  foand  near 
the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  the  white  matter  near  its  neck, 
and  lublime  rhe  reit  of  the  mafs.  Grind  this  into  a  vcrr  mi- 
nute powder,  which  is  laftly  to  be  waihed  with  boiling  diftiUe4 
water. 

Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  Mite  Sdblimatdm.    jpfirf. 
JUilJ  Sublimattd  Muriattid  ^nckfilver. 
Take  of 

Corrofive  muriated  mercury,  one  pound : 
Purified  quickGIver,  nine  ounces* 
Rub  them  tO|;ether  until  the  globules  difappear,  and  fublime. 
Rub  the  fublimed  matter  with  the  redduum,  and   repeat  the 
fublimation.     L^ftly,  wafh  the  fublimed  matter  with  ncquent 
afTufions  of  boiling  diftilled  water. 

Calouelas.    Land. 
Calomel. 

7akeof» 

Munated  quickfilver,  one  pound ; 
Purified  quicklilver,  nine  ounces  \ 

Rub  them  together,  until  the  globules  difappear  and  fublime i 
then  rub  the  whole  matter  again  together  and  fiiblime.  Repeat 
the  fublimation  in  the  fame  manner  four  times.  Aftervk^ards 
triturate  the  matter  into  a  very  fubtile  poi^^cr,  and  wafh  it  by 
the  affufion  of  boiling  dilliiled  water. 

When  qulckfilver  is  triturated  with  muriate  of  qulckfilver,  it 
abftracts  from  the  oxidized  quickfilver  of  the  muriate  a  part  ofiti 
oxygen,  and  the  whole  mafs  afiiimes  a  blackifli  grey  colour. 
When  this  is  cxpofed  to  a  degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  convert 
it  into  vapour,  the  a£tion  of  the  different  portions  of  quickfilver 
upon  each  otlxr,  and  upon  the  muriatic  acid,  is  much  more  com- 
piete  :  and  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  folid  white  mafs,  con- 
fiding of  mercury  in  a  ftate  of  lefs  oxidizement,  and  comhiDel 
with  Icfs  acid  than  in  the  muriate. 

The  trituration  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  is  a  rcry  noxioni 
operation,  as  it  i$  almod  impoffible  to  prevent  the  finer  rtartides 
from  rifing  and  affeciing  tl:e  operator's  ej^es  aiid  noftrits.  To 
lelTen  this  evil,  the  Edinburgh  coilege  direct  the  addition  of  a  Gale 
water.  In  the  fecond  part  of  the  procefs,  when  the  heat  is  applied, 
a  fmall  portion  of  quickfilver  and  undecompofed  moriate  firft 
artic,  and  condrnfe  tbemfelves  in  the  higheft  part  or  neck  of  the 
phi:<l ;  rhan  the  fabmuriate  rifes,  and,  being  lefs  volatile,  coo- 
denfcs  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  while  a  fmall  quanri^  of 
quickfilver,  in  a  Itate  of  confiderabte  oztdizemcntj  remslnil  fixtdr 
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Of  near  the'  bottom.  The  Edinburgh  college  feptrate  the  fub- 
iDttriate  from- the  other  mattersy  and  fubiime  it  again.  The  other 
coilceea  triturate  the  whole  together  again,  and  re- fubiime  it,  the 
DuUin  college  once,  the  London  four  times.  Aa  in  the  firft  fub- 
limation,  a  portion  of  die  quickGiver  and  of  the  muriate  of  qutck- 
filrer  always  arife  undecompofed,a  fecond  fublimation  is  neccfTiry;, 
efpecially  if  we  triturate  the  whble  produfls  of  the  firft  fublim»- 
tion  together;  but  any  further  repetition  of  the  procefs  is  perfe£Uf 
ufelefs.  Left  any  portion  of  muriate  (hould  have  efcaped  decpm- 
pofition,  the  fubmuriate  muft  be  edulcorated  with  boiling  dilliUei 
water,  until  the  water  which  comes  off  forms  no  precipitate  with 
alkalies. 

Submuriate  of  mercury  is  generally  Qbtaine4  In  the  form  of  a 
white  folid  mafs  \  but  is  capable  of  cryftallizing  In  tetrahedral 
prifms  terminated  by  pyramids.  It  has  no  tafte,  and  is  fcarcely 
foluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  It  is  le(s  volatile  than  muriate'of 
mercury.  It  is  blackened  by  light,  and  becomes  brown  when 
triturated  with  lime  water  or  the  allialies.  It  is  converted  bj 
oxymuriatic  acid  into  muriate  of  quickfilver.  According  to  Mr^ 
Cheoevii  N^.  j  ,  and  to  M.  Zaboada  N^.  a.  it  conilits  pf 

Muriatic  acid,  1 1.5       \oj6 

xoo    '    100 


And  its  oxide  contains,  QuickGlver, 

K'.  x- 
89.3 

95- 

Oxygen, 

10.7 

5- 

ioo        100 


According  to  Mr.  Chenevlx's  analyGs,  ther^ore,  54  parts  of 
quickfilver  feem  fuilicient  to  convert  100  of  the  muriate  into  fub- 
naurtate  \  but  according  to  Zaboada's  75,  which  is  exactly  the  pro* 
portion  dire£led  by  the  colleges. 

Mtdkal  fi/^.-^The  fubmuriate  of  quickfilver  is  one  of  the  bell 
mercurrils-  we  poflefs.  By  proprr  management  it  may  be  made 
to  increafe,  iu'S  remarkable  m;iuner,  aimoit  any  of  the  fecretiona 
or  excretions.  One  grain  mixed  with  fugar,*and  fnnfled  up  the 
noftrils,  is  recommended  as  a  powerful  crrhine  in  amauroGs. 
The  ime  mixture  is  blown  into  the  eye,  to  remove  fpeckn 
from  the  cornea.  Given  in  dofcs  .of  one  grain  mor:nng  and 
evening,  or  in  larger  dofes  combined  with  opium,  to  prevent  it 
from  adltng  as  a  purgative,  it  excites  ptyaliim,    I.i  lai^er  dofcs 
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of  five  grains  and  upwards,  it  i$  an  excdlen^  purgttive.  Conn* 
bined  with  diuretics,  it  proves  diuretiCf  and  with  fudorifict,  (^ 
dorific. 

It  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  which  is  capable  of 
curing  fyphilis  in  every  form.  It  alfo  produces  very  powerful 
and  falutary  effe^s  in  obftrudions  and  chronic  inflammatipos  qf 
the  vifcera,  efpecialJy  of  the  liver ;  and,  in  genera],  it  is  applicabte 
to  every  cafe  in  which  mercurials  are  indicated. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  fcam.  cum  calom.  Ltmi.  l^lv.  ftibii  cdmp. 
J>ub. 

SUB-MURIAS  HTDRARGTRI  PR^CIPITATUS.    Etuu 

Precipitated  Sui-muriati  cf  S^^ickfilver. 

Take  of 

Diluted  nitrous  acid. 

Purified  quickfilver,  each  right  ounces ; 

Muriate  of  foda,  four  ounces  and  a  half ; 
Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  and  towaidt  tkr 
end  of  the  efiervefcence  digeft  with  a  gentle  heat,  freqiicirtly 
(baking  the  vefTel  in  the  meantime.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  add 
more  quickfilver  to  the  acid  than  it  ia  capable  of  diflblving,  ihat 
a  perfc£tly  faturated  folution  may  be  obtained. 

Difiblve  at  the  fame  time  the  muriate  of  foda  in  the  b<Mlix^.waMr, 
and  into  this  folution  pour  the  other  while  ftill  hotj  and  mil 
them  quickly  by  aeitation,  pour  oflF  the  faline  liquor  after  tk 
precipitate  has  (ubfided,  and  wafli  the  fub>muriate  of  quickfihcr 
by  repeated  afFuGons  of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  dc  pomad 
oiFeach  time  after  tlie  depofition  of  the  fubHoauriate,  until  ikc 
water  come  ofTtaftelefs. 

Hydrargtrus  Murtatus  MiTis.     Lond. 
Mild  Muriated  Quickfilver. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half  a  pound. 
Mix  ill  a  glafs  vcflel,  and  fet  it  afide  until  the  quickfilver  be  di&* 
folved.    Let  them  boil,  that  the  nitrated  quickfilver  maybe 
difiblved.     Four  out  the  boiling  liquor  into  a  glafii«veflcla  cob* 
taining  another  boiling  liquor,  coofi&ing  of 
Muriatic  fait,  four  ounces  ^ 
Diilillcd  water,  eight  pints. 
After  the  powder  has  fubfided  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefielf  poer 
off  the  clear  fupernatant  liquor,  and  wafii  the  powder  whtcb  i<^ 
mains  behind,  till  it  becomes  infipid,  with  freqyei|t  affiifioBS  of 
hot  water  ^  then  dry  it  on  blctting-papcr  witb  a  gentle  heat. 
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( 

"  nTPRAaoTnuM  MuRUTUM  Mite  Prj!cipitatum.    Dut% 

Precipitated  Mild  Mtdriated  Suicifilver,    ■ 

O^kcof 

Purified  quickdlfcr,  (is  ounces  and  a  half; 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  fix  ounces. 

Dieeft  in  a  glaCs  veflel  with  a  moderate  heat  for  fix  hours,  (3:ca* 
uonally  agitating  it  •  Towards  the  end  of  the  folution,  increafe 
the  heat  fo  as  to  make  the  liquor  boil  for  a  little,  which  is  then 
to  be  poured  off  from  the  quickfilver  remaining  nndiffolved, 
and  mixed  with  ten  pounds  of  boiling  water,  in  which  four 
oynces  of  common  fait  have  been  previoufl]^  diflbWedf  Wafli 
the  powder  which  fubfides  to  the  bottom  with  warm  diftilled 
water,  as  long  as  the  liquor  decanted  from  it  is  rendered  tur- 
pid  from  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  mild  ley. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  procefs,  a  folution  of  nitrate  of  quick- 
Cher,  with  excefs  of  oxide,  is  formed.  In  the  fecond,  there  is  a 
natiud  decompofition  of  this  nitrate,  and  of  the  muriate  of  feda  ; 
nitrate  of  foda  is  formed,  and  muriate  of  ouickfilrer,  with  exeefg 
of  oxide.  In  this  preparation,  our  objeA  is  to  obtain  the  in- 
Ibluble  compound  which  refults  from  the  combination  of  the 
protoxide  of  mercury  with  muriatic  acid.  In  this  ^iew,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  in  difiblving  the  mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid,  is  im- 
proper I  for  a  portion  at  leaft  of  the  mercury  is  conferted  into  its 
Mortdet  whioi  occafions,  in  the  iirft  place,  the  formation  of  a 
little  fttb*nitratd  of  mercury,  when  poured  into  the  faline  folu- 
tioii  \  and  feoondly,  the  formation  of  a  quantity  of  muriate  of 
iMTMury  (corrofive  fuUimate)  which  moft  be  waflicd  away.  Ac- 
cotdingly,  Mr.  Murray  has  found  much  more  mild  and  leb  cor- 
rofive muriate  of  mercury  is  formed  when  the  folution  is  made 
flowly  and  in  the  cold,  than  when  the  dircdions  of  the  colleges 
are  complied  with. 

When  properly  prepared,  the  uib^muriate  obtained  by  preci- 
pitation fcarcely  diiTers  from  that  obtained  by  fublimation.  Got* 
tUng  found  no  other  difference  than  that  the  precipitated  fub- 
mmiate  became  grey,  when  triturated  with  lime-water,  whereas 
the  fublime«i  fub-muriate  becomes  black.  But  he  expofed  to  heat 
kalf  an  ounce  of  the  precipitated  fub-muriate  in  a  fubliming  ap- 
paratuf  ;  fcarcely  a  grain  of  a  rtddifti  matter  remained  fited  ;  and 
the  fublimed  matter  now  became  black  when  triturated  with 
lime-water,  and  differed  in  no  rcfpe£b  from  fub-muriate  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  fublimation.  It  therefore  would  feem  to 
be  an  improvement  in  the  procefs,  to  fubKme  the  fub-muriate 
after  it  is  precipitated  \  cfpecially  as  by  that  operation  it  would 
be  moft  effedually  feparattrd  from  any  fub-nitrstf  which  m^ght 
be  mixed  with  it. 
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There  is  dill  another  way  of  preparing  the  fub«muriafe  of  laer* 
ciiry,  without  ufing  porroGye  fublimate,  which  maft  be  noticed. 
Is  wan  contrived  by  HermbilaedCy  and  is  recommended  by  Moendi 
with  the  confidence  derived  from  experience,  as  the  very  \fcSi 
procefs  for  preparing  the  fub-muriate  of  quicklilver. 

Take  of 

Pure  quicklilveri  feven  ounces  and  a  half } 

Sulphuric  acid,  four  ounces  ; 

Dried  muriate  of  foda,  five  ounces  and  a  half. 

Diiltl  in  a  glafs-retort  the  fulphuric  ac'ul|  with  four  ounces  of  thi 
quickClver,  until  they  be  converted  into  a  dry  white  maf^i 
Triturate  the  fulphate  of  mercury  thus  formed,  with  the  re* 
xnainlng  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  quickfilver,  until  the  globules 
<iifam)car  ;    then   add  the  muriate  of  foda  ^    mix   tliem  and 

-  fublime.  As  the  product  of  tlic  firft  fublimation  ftill  contains 
nnoxidized  quickfilver,  it  is  to  be  again  triturated  and  fufaliov 
cd.  The  fublimate  being  wafhed,  is  now  pure  fub«murute  of 
qaickfilver,  and  weighs  about  fix  ounces. 

The  theory  of  this  procefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  foma* 
tion  of  the  muriate  of  quickfilver.  The  difference  between  the 
two  products  arifes  from  the  proportion  of  quickGlver  being 
frreater,  and  that  of  the  muriate  of  foda  employed  being  IdL 
We  are  not  prepared  to  ftate  the  comparative  economy  of  thrfe 
three  proceiTes  defcribed,  for  preparing  fub->muriate  of  quickfilveri 
but  of  the  lalt  procefs,  we  may  obferve,  that  according  to  Mr. 
Chenevix's  analyfis,  feven  ounces  and  a  half  of  quickGlver  flumU 
furnifli  nine  ounces  and  a  half  of  fub-muriate  of  quickGlver,  and 
according  to  M.  Zaboada's  nearly  nine ;  fo  that  there  is  erident- 
]y  a  considerable  lofs,  which  mult  be  owing  either  to  the  frvim- 
tion  of  muriate  of  quickfilver,  or  of  oxide  of  quickfilver.  To  dir 
minini  this  lofs,  we  might  diflblve  therefiduum  of  the  6rft  fubli« 
ination,  which  is  principally  fulphate  of  foda,  in  the  water  witk 
which  the  fublimate  was  waihed,  and  precipitate  the  folurion  with 
carbonate  of  foda.  We  ihould  thus  regain  the  remaining  portiM 
of  the  quicklllvcr  in  the  ftate  of  brown  carbonate,  which  nighl 
be  applied  tp  many  purpofes.  The  fime  thing  might  be  pri(£tife4 
with  advantage  on  the  walhings  and  lefiduums  of  icTcnd  of  dw 
other  preparations. 

CALX  HYDRARGYRI  ALBA.    LmtL 

tVbiU  Calx  of  ^icJtfi/yer^ . 
Take  of 

Muriatcd  quickfilver, 

Sal  ammor.iac, 

Wirrr  of  prepared  kall|  each  half  a  poundi^ 
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Diflblve  firft  the  fal  ammoniac,  afterwards  the  muriated  quick- 
fiWer  in  diftiUed  water,  and  add  10  thefe  the  water  of  prepared 
kali.     Waih  the  powder  until  it  become  infipid. 

In  this  preparation  the  Pruflian  college  ufc  carbonate  of  foda. 
When  to  a  folution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  there  is  added 
muriate  of  quickfilvcr,  about  thirty  times  more  of  the  latter  is  dif- 
folved  than  the  fame  quantity  of  pure  water  is  capable  of  dilToIv- 
ing  i  and  there  takes  place  a  confid^rrablc  increafc  of  temperature 
Now,  as  thefe  fads  fufficiently  prove  a  reciprocal  adiion  of  the 
two  falts,  and  as  there  is  no  decompofitioOj  it  is  evident  that  they 
ftiuft  have  combined  to  form  a  triple  fait ;  efpecially  as  they  can- 
not be  again  feparated  either  by  fublimation  or  crjilallizatiou. 
Tliis  compound  may  ilicrcfore,  with  propriety^  be  termed  Mu- 
riate of  Mercury  and  Ammonia.  It  is  the  Sal  Alembroth  of  tlic 
alchemiils.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water,  and  is  fublimed  by  heat 
without  decompofition.  When  to  a  folution  of  this  fait  wc  .add 
a  folution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  there  occurs  a  partial  decom- 
poGtion.  The  alkali  combines  with  a  ponion  of  the  muriatic 
acid  }  and  reduces  the  muriate  of  mercury  and  ammoina  to  the 
ftate  of  a  fub-«iuriate,  which,  being  infoluble^  falls  to  the  bottom 
6f  the  folution. 

"llie  fub-muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  thus  precipitated^ 
has  at  firft  an  earthy  and  afterwards  a  metallic  tafte.  It  is  not  fo- 
luble  in  water.  It  is  decompofcd  by  heat ;  furniihing  water^ 
ammonia,  and  nitrogen  gas,  while  o.86  of  fub-muriate  of  mercury 
Itnaips  behind.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  partially  decompofe 
if^  and  convert  it  into  muriate  of  mercury,  and  triple  falts  of 
mercury  a|id  ammonia.  Muriatic  ^cid  diflblves  it,  and  converts  ic 
into  muriate  of  quickfilvcr  and  ammonia.  According  to  Fourcroy'g 
analyCs,  it  coufills  uf  8 1  oxide  of  mercury, 

i6  muriatic  acid, 
3  ammoDLi. 

J  CO 

Therefore,  If  the  analyfis  of  the  difTctcnt  muriates  be  corrcA, 
there  is  an  unneccflTary  want  of  economy  in  ufing  equal  parts  of 
ifloriate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  mercury ;  for  by  calculation, 
at  leaft,  we  (hould  employ  only  one  part  of  the  former  to  eight 
Df  the  latter. 

It  is  only  ufed  for  ointments ;  and  its  principal  recommenda- 
tion is  its  line  white  colour. 

Of.  prtp.—Vngt.  calcis  hydrarg.  alb.  LoaJ. 
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OXIDUM  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREM.  £*f. 
AJbcelmred  Chc'tde  ef  ^iiekjtfver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  four  parts; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  five  parrs  ; 

Didilled  water,  fifteen  parts ; 

Water  of  carbonate  of  ainmonin^  a  fuflicient  quantity. 
D^^olve  the  mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  then  gradually  adcf  Ao 

diltilled  water,  and  pour  into  the  mixture  as  much  water  of  the 

carbonate  of  ammonia  as  (hall  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  die 

whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  then  to  be  waifaed  ^nxh 

pure  water  and  dried. 

FULVIS  HvDRARGTRI  CiNEREUS.      DuB, 

.A/b'C^loured  Powder  of  ^ichfilvtr* 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  two  ounces } 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

DiflbWe  the  quickfilver  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  dilute  tfie  R« 
quor  with  eight  ounces  of  cold  didilled  ^ater  ;  then  drop  ime 
it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  liquor  of  mild  volatile  alkali,  or  ai 
much  as  may  be  fudicient  to  precipitate  the  metal,  which  is  to 
be  waflied  with  frequent  affufions  of  warm  water^  and  after- 
wards dried. 

TuESE  procefies,  which  are  efTentially  the  fame,  are  intcoM 
to  furnifli  a  fubftitute  for  the  black  oxide  of  quickQUer,  oa  wkich 
the  eflicacy  of  the  mercurials  moil  frequently  employed^  andnidk 
certainly  ufcful,  depends.  In  thefe,  the  mercury  \a  oxidiaedbf 
trituration,  in  contact  with  the  acmofphcre  ;  but  this  optratioa  is 
both  fo  tedious  and  troublefome,  that  it  is  often  impertedllf  pa- 
formed  or  ailided  by  improper  means. 

In  the  procclTcs  we  are  now  explaining,  it  was  fuppofed  that  tf 
ammonia  has  a  (Ironger  affinity  for  nitric  acid  thaii  oxide  otmer- 
cury  has,  it  would  feparate  oxide  of  mercury  from  its  folutioain 
nitric  acid  \  and,  therefore,  that  the  precipitate  obtained  was 
oxide  of  mercury  fimiiar  to  that  formed  by  trituration.  But  Gace 
the  nature  of  the  |riple  metalline  faltshas  been  better  undcrftood, 
this  has  been  dil'covercd  to  be  an  error,  although  the  cxaid  mode 
of  their  adlion  is  not  yet  explained.  The  grey  precipitate  which 
is  formed,  may,  fpcaking  generally,  be  called  a  fub*nitrate  of  incr* 
cury  and  ammonia  ;  for  it  confiils  of  oxide  of  mercary  and  aow 
monia,  not  I'aturatcd  with  nitric  acid  \  but  even  to  ocaur  iaipcc* 
tion  it  does  not  feem  to  be  homogeneous  ;  and  when  it  is  digcft- 
ed  in  acetic  acid,   it  is  partially  diilolvedi  and  the  reGdnom  re- 
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quilts  a  very  pale»  or  almoft  white  colour.  The  portion  diflblvei 
feems  to  be  black'  oxictei  and  the  whiti;  reficluum  to  be  ptire  Tub- 
nitrate  of  mercurjf  and  ammonia«  which,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
cryftallvzes  in  brilliant  polyhedral  cryftals,  without  fmcU,  of  an 
extremely  (lyptic  tafte,  fcarcely  foluble  in  water,  is  decompolbd 
by  heaty  by  the  falphuric  and  mmiatic  acids,  and  by  lime,  potafs, 
and  foda,  and  confills  of  68.20  oxide  of  mercury,  16  of  ammonta, 
and  15.80  of  nitric  acid.  According  to  thefe  obfervationsi  this 
preparation  ought  not  to  be  called  the  grev  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
xi  not  idestteal  with  the  black  oxide  0/  mercuryi  prepared  by 
trituration.  If,  however,  it  anfwered  the  fame  purpofes,  the  iden- 
tity would  be  of  littte  confequence  \  but  from  its  never  having 
been  intn>duced  into  general  ufe,  although  fo  much  more  eafily 
prepared,  we  may  prefnme  that  it  is  not  eqcal  in  poitK  of  ef- 
ficacy* 

Black  oxide  of  mercury  may  however  be  obtained,  according 
to  the  dire£lion  of  Saunders,  by  trituratin?  with  lime  water,  and 
iiibfeqtient  edufcoration,  the  fublimed  fub*muriate  of  mercury, 
or  rather  the  precipitated  fob-muriate,  as  pfopofed  by  Gottling ; 
and  that  the  decompofition  may  be  more  eafy  and  complete,  we 
{hall  venture  to  fugge(t,  that  for  this  preparation  the  latter  fuh- 
moffiite  (bould  noit  be  dried,  but  ihould  be  triturated  with  the 
liflKv^^pratCT  as  fooo  as  it  is  edulcorated.  This  fimple  black  oxide 
certainly  merits  a  fair  triai. 

This  oxide  is  faid,  however,  by  M.  Braamcamp  and  Siquiera- 
(Miwi  to  be  prepareti  in  the  greateft  purity  by  boiling  the  a(h-colour- 
€«ltBide  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  long'and  violently  in  water,  un- 
til tlie  titple  fait  be  dilTolved  or  decompofed.  In  this  {late  it  con- 
fiOn  of  mercury  91.5,  and  oxygen  7.5. 

ThePnUEan  college  direct  a  black  oxide  of  mercury  to  be  pre- 
pand^  by  mixing  four  ounces  of  mercury  with  fix  ounces  of 
skffOttt  acid,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  diflilled  water,  and  oc- 
caiionaUy  agitating  them  without  heat,  until  the  acid  befaturated. 
*ilie  foltttim  18  then  to  be  diluted  with  diftilled  water,  and  water 
of  cauftic  ammonia  to  be  dropt  into  it  as  long  as  the  precipitate 
foiiiKjd'is  black* 

Ij^i/rq^.— Dttgt.  oxidi  hydrarg,  cinerci,  Ed» 

HTDRARGYRUS  CUM  CRETA  Lond. 

3uicUilv€r  u'UA  Chalk, 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilvcr,  three  ounces  ; 

Prepared  chalk,  five  ounces. 
Triturate  them  together  until  the  globules  difappear. 

QvicuiLVEK  lias  a  (Irong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  abforbs  it 
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Oovly  from  the  atmofpherc.  But  the  combination  maj  be  con* 
fiderablj  accelerated  by  agitation,  and  ftill  more  by  triturating 
quickfilver  with  any  fubilancc  which  promotes  its  mechanical 
citvirion,*and  thus  increafes  its  furface.  With  this  view^  quick* 
iilvcr  is  triturated  with  vifcid  fubftancesy  as  fau,  honey,  lyrap^ 
&c.  or  with  pulverulent  fubftances,  as  tlie  chalk  in  the  prefent 
example. 

In  this  (late  of  oxid^zement,  quickfilver  contains  about  0.04  of 
oxygen  according  to  Fourcroyi  is  foluble  in  acids  without  the  ex- 
trication of  nitrous  gas,  and  is  ealily  reduced  by  heat,  and  erea 
by  light* 

The  black  oxide  is  tl>c  mildeft,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  mat 
efficacious  of  the  preparations  of  merciwy.  Combined  with  chalk 
it  is  not  in  general  ufe  ;  but  in  the  form  of  the  common  mercurial 
pill  and  ointmenty  it  is  more  employed  than  any  other  prepaia* 
tions  of  the  fame  metal  except  calomel. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CALCIKATUM.  Dui.  LomJ^, 

Calcined  ^iichiiver* 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilvery  any  quantity. 
Put  it  into  an  open  glafs  veiTet,  with  a  narrow  mouth  and  mit 
bottom.     Expofe  this  to  about  the   fix-hundredth  degree  of 
heat,  until  the  metal  be  converted  into  red  fcales. 

This  is  an  extremely  tedious,  and  therefore  expcnfive,  opera* 
tion,  becaufe  mercury  is  incapable  of  abforbing  from  the  amio- 
fphere  the  quantity  of  oxygen  necefiary  to  convert  it  into  the  red 
oxide,  except  when  in  the  (late  of  vapour.  But  as  the  form  of  s 
Yeflc),  which  will  prevent  the  diflipation  and  lofs  of  the  mercvial 
vapour,  will  at  the  fame  time  hinder  the  free  acce((i  nod  frequent 
reti<  wal  of  the  air,  the  operation  can  only  proceed  llowly.  The 
\iiTv\  moil  advantageoufly  employed,  is  a  wide,  flat-bouonied 
inatrafs,  with  a  very  narrow,  and  almoit  capillary,  neck.  Odifb 
mtch  mercury  is  introrluced  into  it  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  matrafs  ;  and  tlie  veiTel  is  not  inferted  in  the  fand  deeper  diaa 
the  mercury  (Innds  wi^in  it.  A  degree  of  heat  is  then  applW 
fufTicient  to  caufe  a  gentle  ebullition  in  the  mercury,  vmch is 
thus  alternately  converted  into  vapour,  and  condenfed  agun  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  veflel.  While  in  the  ftate  of  vapour,  u 
i^bforbs  the  oxvgen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  Tcflel  :  by  ^iick 
means  it  is  gradually  changed  into  a  black,  and  then  into  a  ced, 
pnwdcr ;  but  a  complete  conveifion  into  the  httcr  ftate  is  «;< 
effrftcd  in  lefs  than   feveral  months. 

Red  oxide  of  qiiickfilver  thus  prepared,  conGfts  of  fmall  ajf- 
tallincr  grains,  of  a  tc^p  red  colour,  and  very  brilliant  fjpaikOr| 
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appcanuocc.  By  keat  it  may  be  fublimcd  in  the  form  of  a  beauti* 
ful  ruby^colourcd  vitrified  lubftance.  At  a  red  beat  it  it  decooi* 
pofcd^  givii^  out  osjgen  gas,  wiulc  die  metal  ia  revived*  tod  it 
immediately  volatilized.  It  in  ibluble  in  fever<il  of  the  acids ; 
and  during  it«  folution  it  does  not  dccompofe  tbcm  or.  water.  It 
is  eafilv  difoxidi&ed.     It  contains  about  o«i  oxygen. 

Med.  ufe. — It  is  not  only  an  acrid  fabftance,  violently  purgative 
and  emetic,  but  even  cauftic  and  poifpnpMS*  Its  imcroal  u(e  is  pro* 
Icribed  \  but  it  is  applied  externally  «s  an  eicbaroticp  being  previouC* 
ly  triturated  to  a  very  fine  powder  \  or  it  is  formed  into  a  itimulatuig 
ointment  with  undluou^  fubiUnccs. 

OXIDUM  HYDRARGTRI  RUBRUM  per  aciduu  Mrra^ 
CUM.^  olim  MsRCuaius  Pracipitatus  Rober.  Edim. 

Mffd  Oxide  rf  ^ukfUvtr  hy  Nitric  Acid^  formerly  Red  Precipiiaied 

Mercury^ 

Take  of 

Purified  quickGlvcr,  one  pound ; 
Diluted  nitrous  acid^  fixteen  ounces. 

lilflblve  the  quickfilver,  and  evaporate  the  folution^  with  a  gentle 
beat*  to  a  dry  white  mafs  \  which,  after  being  ground  into 
powder,  is  to  be  put  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  and  to  have  a  thick 
glais  plate  laid  upon  its  furface.  Then,  having  adapted  a  capi- 
tal, and  placed  the  veflel  in  a  fand  bath,  apply  a  gradually  in- 
creafed  faeaty  until  the  matter  be  converted  into  very  red  fcales. 

Htorargtros  Nitratus  Ruber.  Lwd. 
Ral  Nitrated  ^ichfilver. 
Take  of 

P«ri(ied  ^ickfilveri 
Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  pound  \ 
Muriatic  acid,  one  drachm. 
Mix  in  a  glafs  wflcl,  and  diiTolve  the  quickfilver  in  a  fand  bath  ; 
then  raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  converted  into  red  CTyftals. 

Htdraroyrum  Sub-Nitratum.  Dub. 

Suh-nitriUed  ^uici/i/ver. 

Takc^ 

Purified  quickfilver,  twenty  ounces ; 
Diluted  nitroiy  acid,  twenty- five  ounces. 
Bfix  them  in  a  glafs  veflel,  ;uid  diflblve  the   quickfilver  ^th  a 
moderate  heat  i  then  increafc  the  fiit  until  the  matter  be  con- 
verted into  red  fcales. 

Ik  the  firft  part  of  thefe  proceflcs  a  fully  faturated  nitrate  of 
aercurj  is  formed.    In  the  fecond  part,  the  meul  is  oxidized  to 

Kk 
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the  maximum  by  the  decompofition  of  the  acid.  When  a  fuf- 
ficicnt  heat  is  applied,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  firft  melts,  then 
exhales  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  changes  its  colour  fucceffively  to 
yellow,  orange,  and  brilliant  purple  red.  If  well  prepared,  it 
ihould  have  a  cryftalline  fcaly  appesrance,  fublime  entirely  at 
a  red  heat,  and  be  foluble  without  any  refiduum  in  nitrous  acid. 
According  to  Fourcroy,  it  contains  no  nitrous  acid,  unlcfs  a  fuf- 
ficient  heat  has  not  been  applied  ;  but  according  to  mod  other 
chemifts  it  contains  fome  nitrous  acid ;  and  difiers  from  the  red 
oxide  prepared  by  the  aAion  of  heat  alone,  in  always  beiBg  more 
acrid. 

This  is  an  extremely  difiicult  operation,  and  Wilful  operators 
not  tiiifrequ(nitly  fail  to  obtain  it  of  that  brilliant  cryftalline  ap- 
pearance i which  is  eftcemed.  M.  Payffe,  who  paid  great  at- 
tention to  this  preparation  in  Holland,  where  it  is  ma|iufa£lured 
in  large  quantities,  gives  the  following  dire£tions.  Diflblre  zoo 
pounds  of  pure  mercury  in  140  of  pure  nitrous  acid  of  fp.  grav* 
1.3010  1.37,  promoting  their  adion  by  a  fand  bath,  etapor* 
ate  by  diftillation,  and  when  the  formation  of  nitrous  gas  in- 
dicates the  decompofition  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  lemove  the 
receiver,  and  apply  a  fteady  and  moderate  heat  for  about  eight 
hours,  until  a  match,  which  has  been  juft  blown  out  inflames 
on  being  introduced  into  the  matrafs,  which  is  a  proof  that  the 
operation  is  finifhed.  To  its  fuccefs  it  is  neceflhry,  i,  that  die 
lutrous  acid  be  not  mixed  with  muriatic ;  2,  that  it  be  fufficient* 
lyftrong;  3,  that  the  evaporation  be  condud^ed  with  a  moder- 
ate heat ;  4,  that  the  veflTel  be  fufikiently  large  and  flat,  fo  that 
a  large  furface  be  expofed,  aAd  the  whole  equaUy  heated  9  5» 
that  the  heat  be  gradually  augmented ;  and  laftly,  that  it  be 
fteadily  maintained  the  whole  time.     Turf  is  the  fitted  fad. 

Med.  uje, — It  is  only  ufed  as  an  efcharotic,  and  care  muftbe 
taken  that  it  is  finely  levigated,  otherwif<^  it  only  irritates,  without 
deftroying  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  a  Tery  commflo 
application  to  chancres. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  oxidi  hydrarg.  rubri,  Ed. 

SUB-SULPHAS  HTDRARGYRI  FLAVUS5  oUm   T»m- 

THUM  Miner  ALE.     Edin. 
Yellmv  Suh^Stilphate  of  ^ickfilver,  formerly  Tierpetb  MifieraL 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  four  ounces; 
Sulphuric  acid,  fix  ounces. 

Put  them  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  and  boil  them  in  a  land  faaA  to 
drynefs.  Throw  into  boiling  water  the  white  matter,  whidi 
is  left  in  the  bottom,  after  having  reduced  it  to  powder.  A 
yellow  powder  will  immediately  be  produced,  which  moS  be 
frequently  waflicd  with  warm  water. 
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Htdrargtrus  Vitriolatus.    Lond.     Htdrargtrum  Sub^ 

VlTRlOLATUM,      Dub, 

f^tHo fated  ^ukkJUver.     Sub-Vitrhtated  ^ckfiivtr. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fifteen  ounces,  (h  pound  and  a  half.  Dub.) 
Having  mixed  them  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  neat  them  by  degrees  until  they 
•  unite,  and  dry  the  matter  completely  with  a  ftrong  fire.  This 
matter,  on  the  afFufion  of  a  large  quantity  of  hot  didilled  water^ 
will  immediately  become  yellow,  and  fall  to  powder.  Rub  the 
powder  with  this  water  in  a  glafs  mortar.  Pour  off  the  water 
after  the  powder  has  fubfided,  and  wafli  it  with  diiliUed  water 
till  it  b.'comes  infipid,  (till,  when  poured  off,  it  no  longer  forms 
any  precipitate  on  the  additbn  of  a  few  drops  of  mildley.  Dub^ 

The  adion  of  fulphuric  acid  on  mercury  has  been  examined 
with  confiderable  attention  by  Fourcroy.  In  the  cold  they  have, 
no  zCiion  on  each  other,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  ful- 
phuric acid  begins  to  be  decompofed,  fulphureous  acid  gas  it 
extricated,  and  the  metal  is  oxi4ized,  and  combines  with  the  un- 
decompofed  acid,  forming  with  it  a  white  faline  mafs,  covered 
with  a  colourlefs  fluid.  In  this  (late  it  reddens  vegetable  bluesy 
is  acrid  and  corrofive,  docs  not  become  yellow  by  the  contad  of 
the  air,  and  is  not  decompofed  bv  water  either  warm  or  cold.  It 
is  therefore  fuper-fulphate  of  quickfilver,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  acid  in  excefs  is  variable. 

By  wafliiog  the  faline  mafs  repeatedly  with  fmall  quantities  of 
water^  it  is  at  la  ft  rendered  perfectly  neutral.  It  no  longer 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  white ;  it  cryftallizes  in  plates,  or 
fine  prifmatic  needles ;  it  is  not  very  acrid  \  it  is  not  decompofed 
cither  by  cold  or  boiling  water^  but  is  folubie  in  500  parts  of  the 
former,  and  in  about  ^50  of  the  latter.  It  is  much  more  foiubld 
in  water  acidulated  with  fulphuric  acid.  The  fulphate  of  quicks 
filver  confifts 

Fourcroy.  BnamcanpandSigncira. 
Of  Quickfilver            75.  57-4^ 

Oxyffcn  8.  6.38 

Sulphuric  acid        12.  31.8 

Water  5.  4.4 

100.  100. 

But  if,  inflead  of  removing  the  excefs  of  acid  from  the  fuper« 
fulphat:  of  quickfilver,  by  w;^(hing  it  with  water,  we  continue 
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the  a£lion  of  the  heat  accdrdif^g  ta  the  direflions  of  the  coHefres, 
there  is  a  copious  evolution  of  fulphureous  acid  ga8>  and  the  faline 
reCduum  is  conrerted  into  a  white  nnafs»  which  therefore  eri* 
dently  contains  both  a  larger  proportion  of  mercury,  and  in  a  ftatc 
of  greater  oxidizenient^  than  the  fait  from  which  it  was  formed. 
But  this  white  faline  mafs  is  fatther  analyfed  by  the  affufioo  of 
hot  water ;  for  one  portion  of  it  is  diflblvedy  white  the  remainder 
afTumes  the  form  of  a  beautiful  yellow  powder.  The  poittoa 
diffolved  is  faid  ta  contain  excebof  acid*  The  yellow  powder  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fub-fulphate. 

The  iub-fulphate  of  quickfilver  has  a  bright  yellow  colottri  a 
coniiderably  acrid  talle,  rs  folub!e  in  2000  parts  of  cold  water, 
is  alfo  foluble  in  fulphuric  acid,  flightly  diluted,  is  decompofed 
by  the  nitric  acid,  and  forms  muriate  of  quickfilver  with  the 
xhuriatic  acid,  while  the  neutral  fulphate  forms  fub-moriate.  It 
oxidizes  quickfilver,  and  is  converted  by  trituration  with  it  into  a 
black  powder.  At  a  red  heat  it  gi?es  out  oxygen  gas»  and  the 
metal  is  revived.     It  confifts 

Of  Quickfilver 
Oxygen 
,  Sulphuric  acid 

Water 


Fodircroy. 

16- 
\1. 

,10. 

Bkiiamcixnp  snd  Sigven 

75-^3 
8.47 

15- 

> 

3 

106. 

100. 

Med,  ufe, — It  is  a  ftrong  emetic,  itnd  with  this  intention  ope* 
rates  tic  nioft  powerfully  of  all  the  mercurials  that  c  in  be  fiRly 
given  internally.  Its  aftion,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  pri- 
mae  viae ;  it  will  fometimcs  excite  a  falivation,  if  a  purgatire  be 
not  taken  foon  after  it.  It  is  ufed  chiefty  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas, 
and  other  venereal  cafes,  where  thefe  is  a  great  flux  of  humoonto 
the  parts.  But  its  chief  ufe  at  pr'efeiit  Is  in  fwellings  of  the  tcftkks 
from  a  venereal  affeftfon ;  atld  it  fifems  not  only  to  zEt  as  a  mcr* 
curial,  but  alfo,  by  the  fevere  vomiting  it  occafions,  to  pcifurm 
the  office  of  a  difcutielit,  by  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  parts  aflfedled.  It  is  fiiid  likcwife  to  have  beta  employed 
with  fuccefs,  in  robuH  ccnftitutions,  againft  leprous  difonkn, 
and  obftinare  glandular  ob(lru£tions:  the  dofe  ils  fiom  twograifit 
to  fix  or  eight.  It  may  be  given  in  dozes  of  a  gtain  or  two  as  an 
alterative  and  diaphoretic.  Dr.  Hope,  fenior,  has  founds  that  10 
dofes  of  one  grain,  with  a  little  powder  of  liquorice  rooc^  it  fbrmt 
a  very  convenient  errhine. 

This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the  moft  ttkStvk 
prcfervative  againit  the  hydrophobia. 
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On  the  whole,  I^owcver,  we  condder  it  as  a  fuperfluous  pre- 
paration, whofe  place  may  be  more  fafely  fupplied  by  other  mer- 
curials or  emetics. 


SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM;  olim  JR. 

THIOP5  MlNERALIS.      Edin.      HtDRAKGYRUS  CUM  SULPHURE. 

Lond.    Htdrargtrum  Sclphuratum  Nigrum.    Dub. 
Black  Sulpburet  of  ^tlckfiiver^  formerly  JEthiops  Minera!. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickGlveri 

Sublimed  falphuri  each  equal  weights. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  mortar  with  a  glafs  peftle,  till  the 

mercurial  globules  totally  difappear. 
{It  is  aUb  prepared  with  twice  the  quantity  of  quickClver.     Ed*) 

This  proccfsy  fimple  as  it  appears,  is  not,  even  in  the  prefent 
advanced  (late  of  chemiftry,  perfectly  underdood.  It  was  for-^ 
merly  imagined,  that  the  quickfilver  was  merely  mechanically 
divided,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  fulphur*  But  that  they  are 
really  chemically  united,  is  indifputably  proved  by  the  infolubility 
of  tne  compound  in  nitrous  acid.  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion,  that 
during  the  trituration,  the  mercury  abforbs  oxygen^  and  is  coif- 
verted  into  the  black  oxide,  and  that  in  this  ftate  it  is  flightly 
combined  with  the  fulphur.  The  editors  of  Gren  alfo  fuppofe 
it  to  be  in  the  (late  of  black  oxide,  but  that  it  is  combined  with 
hydroguretted  fulphur ;  and  thev  dire£l  a  little  water  to  be  added 
during  the  trituration,  that  by  its  decompo(ition  it  may  facilitate 
the  proce(s« 

The  black  fulphuret  of  quickfilver,  thus  prepared  by  trituration, 
Iiai  a  pulverulent  form,  is  infolubie  in  nitric  acid,  is  totally  folublc 
in  a  (olution  of  potafs,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  from  this 
iolution,  by  acids.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air  j  aM 
when  heated  in  an  open  veiTel,  it  emits  fuiphureous  acid  ga% 
acquires  a  dark  violet  colour,  and,  ladly,  fublimcs  in  a  hrilliao( 
f«d  mafSf  compofed  of  cryftalline  needles. 

The  combination  of  quickfiiver  with  fulphur  may  be  mucJi 
more  fpeedily  affe£led  by  the  affifiance  of  heat,  by  pouring  the 
quercury,  previoufly  heated,  upon  the  fulphur  in  a  ftgce  of 
fuCon,  and  (lirring  them  until  they  cool,  and  iomi  a  confiftent 
jnafsy  which  may  be  afterwards  powdoed.  The  fulptuifet 
prepared  by  fuGon,  difiers,  however,  from  that  iprepaied  ky 
trituration  ^  for  it  is  n6t  folublc  in  a  folution  of  pocafsy  b«t  10 
converted  by  long  ebullition  in  it  into  the  red  fulphuret,  and  i( 
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alTo  reddens  fponianeoufl)'  in  courfc  of  time  from  the  action  of 
the  air. 

Black  fulphurct  of  mercury  mny  be  alfo  prfparcd  in  the  humid 
way,  as  it  is  called,  by  prccipiiaiion,  or  even  by  rfireii  foluiioD. 
According  to  Bertholiet,  mercury  agitated  with  fulphurened  hji 
drojiuret  of  ammonia,  forms  a  black  fulphuru  cxA^Hly  releniblin^ 
that  prepared  by  crituratinn ;  but  if  hydroguretied  fulphurei  rf 
ammonia  be  uferi,  the  black  precipitate  formed  gradually  afiuisci 
a  red  colour,  and  the  folution  c  k  fulphuretted  hydroguret  of 

ammonia.    The  fame  phenomena  t  ke  place  with  all  the  mercii* 
rial  falts. 

r  quickCilver  poflefles  no  tety 
Jly  ufed  as  an  altcralire  in 
IS  difeafes.  It  has  been  com- 
:o  grains;  but  even  in  doln 
for  a  conGdcraUe  length  of 
mfible  effea. 


»  medicine,  black  fulphui 
confpicunus  e{)c£ts.  It  is  prii 
glandular  afFeaions,  and  in  cut 
Hionly  gi»en  in  dofcs  of  from  j 
of  fcveral  drachms,  and  contim 
lime,  it  has  fcarcely  produced  any 


HYDRARGYRUM  SULPHURATUM   RUBRUM;    oU 

CiNNABARis  FACrn  rA.     I^niJ.     Dub. 

Red StilpkiireiUd  ^!ii(kfih,T,  formerly  FaCJithiis  Cinrahar, 

Take  of 

Quickfiiver  purified,  forty  ounces  i 
Sutphur,  eight  ounces, 
lylix  the  quickfiiver  with  the  nifltcd  fulphar ;  and  if  the  miitnrt 
takes  fire,  extinguilh  it  by  covering  the  vcflel  j  afterwards  le- 
duce  the  mafs  to  powder  and  fublime  it- 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  fulphur  begin  to  unite,  a  confi- 

derable  enplofton  frequently  hnppens,  and  the 


mmure  is  »etj 

apt  to  tike  fire,  cfpecially  if  the  procefs  be  fomcwhat  haftily 
conduced.  This  accident  the  operator  will  have  previotis  notice 
of,  from  the  matter  fwelling  up,  and  growing  fuddcniy  confiftent; 
as  foon  as  this  happens,  the  veflcl  mult  be  immediately  clofc 
covered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care  muft  be  had  that  the  matter  do 
not  rife  into  the  neck  of  the  veffel,  fo  as  to  block  it  up  and  cinfe 
it  toburrt.  To  prcTcnt  this,  a  wide-necked  bolt  head,  or  rather  in 
oval  earthen  jar,  coated,  Ihould  be  chofen  for  the  fubliming  TcfleL 
If  the  former  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce  M 
times  an  iron  m  ire,  iomewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be  the  better 
aflured  that  ttic  pafTagc  is  not  blocking  up ;  the  danger  of  which 
may  be  prtvcntcd  by  caiitioufly  raifing  the  vcffel  higher  from  tk 
(irc. 
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If  the  ingredients  be  pure,  there  is  no  refiduum.  In  fach 
cafes,  the  fublimation  may  be  known  to  be  over,  by  introducing 
a  wire  as  before,  and  feeling  with  it  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel, 
which  will  then  be  perfectly  fmooth :  if  any  roughnefs  or  ine- 
qualities be  perceived,  either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the  fub- 
iinution  is  not  completed ;  if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire  will 
ibon  be  covered  over  with  the  rifing  cinnabar. 

M.   Tuckert  and  Payfle  have  dcfchbed,  from  actual  obferv- 
adon,  the  procefs  followed  in  the  manufadlory  of  M.  Brand  at 
Amfterdam,  where  480CO  pounds  of  cinnabar  are  annually  pre- 
pared.    150  pounds  of  fulphur  are  mixed  with  io8o  pounds  of 
mercury,  and  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  bright  iron  kettle» 
one  foot  deep,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter,     llie  black  fuU 
phuret  of  mercury  thus  produced  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  put 
up  in  earthen  pots  capable  of  containing  about  two  pints  of  wa- 
ter.    The  fubliming  apparatus  coniiils  of  three  large  coated  cru- 
cibles, bound  with  iron,  and  Airmounted  with  domes  of  iron, 
through  the  top  of  which  the  black  fulphuret  is  introduced,  built  in- 
to a  furnace,  10  that  two  thirds  of  each  apparatus  is  expofed  to  the 
aAion  of  the  flame,  which  circulates  freely  around  them.  The  fuel 
made  ufe  of  is  turf,  which  is  found  preferable  to  all  other,  probably 
from  its  afiTording  a  (leady  and  moderate  heat.    The  fire  is  kindled 
10  the  evening,  and  when  the  crucibles  have  become  red,  the  pots 
coatatning  the  Uack  fulphuret  are  emptied  into  them  fucceflively, 
at  firft  one  into  each,   and  afterwards  two,  three,  or  more  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  which  fuc* 
ceeda.     Sometimes  the  flame  rifes  four,  or  even  fix  feet  above 
the  domes ;  when  its  violence  is  a  little  abated,  the  aperture  is 
cohered  dofely  up  with  a  lid  of  iron.     In  this  manner  the  whole 
ouantity  is  introduced  into  the  three  crucibles  in  about  thirty- 
Kmr  hours.     The  fire  is  (leadily  fupported  in  a  proper  degree  for 
thirty-fix  hours,  ai«^  the  fublimation  alGfled  by  flirring  the  mat- 
ter evay  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  triangle  of  iron,  until  the 
whole  is  fublimed,  when  the  fire  is  allowed  to  expire.     The  co- 
lour of  the  flame  changes  during  the  procefs  from  a  dazzling 
white  to  a  vellow  white,  orange  yellow,  blue  and  yellow,  gieen, 
violet,  and  olue  and  green.  When  it  acquires  a  fine  Ocy  blue,  or  in- 
digo colour,  and  rifes  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the  aperture,  the 
apenure  isdofed  hermetically,  and  luted  with  clay  and  land.  After 
the  apparatus  has  cooled,  400  pounds  of  fublimed  red  fulphuret 
of  mercury  are  found  in  each,  fo  that  there  is  a  lofs  of  30  pounds 
OQ  the  1 230  of  materials  employed.     The  procefs  by  which  cin- 
nabar is  converted  into  vcrmillion  is  kept  a  fecret  by  the  Dutch  \ 
but  M.  Payfle  difcovered,  that  by  keeping  fome  levigated  cinna- 
bar in  the  dark,  covered  with  water,  and  ftirred  frequently  for  ^ 
XDonthj  it  acquires  the  brilliant  colour  of  Chinefe  vermilion^ 
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When  taken  out  of  the  fabliming  Teflels,  the  red  fulphoret  of 
quickfilver  is  a  brilliant  cryflalline  mafs«  and  firft  acquires  its  Tcrj 
rich  colour  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  by  tritu- 
ration. It  has  neither  fmeli  nor  tafte»  and  is  infoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  In  clofe  veflels  it  (ublimes  entirely  unchanj^, 
but  requires  for  this  purpofe  a  pretty  great  degree  of  heat.  It  is 
not  foluble  in  anv  acid,  and  is  only  decompofed  by  the  nitro-mo- 
riatict  which  diflblve^  the  quickfilver,  and  feparates  the  fulphur. 
It  is  not  decompofed  by  boiling  it  with  folutions  of  the  alkalieSf 
but  is  decompofed  by  melting  it  with  potafs,  foda,  lime,  iron, 
lead,  copper/  antimony,  and  feveral  other  metals.  Prouft  his 
.proved  that  it  con  (ids  of  eighty-five  quickfilver,:  and  fourteen  or 
fourteen  and  a  half  fulphur,  and  that  the  quickfilver  is  not  oii- 
dized  to  a  maximum,  as  had  been  ialfely  fuppofcd,  but  is  in  its 
metallic  ftate.  His  analyfis  is  confirmed  by  the  other  methods 
by  which  cinnabar  may  be  prepared.  Thus,  the  black  fulphoret 
of  quickfilver  by  fufion  is  converted  into  the  red  fulphuret,  by 
boiling  it  in  a  fo!ution  of  potafs,  which  can  only  a6i  by  diflblv* 
ing  the  fulphurctted  hydrogen  and  fuperfluous  fulphur.  Sub- 
muriate,  or  fub-fulphate  of  /nercury,  fublimed  with  fulphur, 
furniih  red  fulphuret  of  mercury,  and  muriate,  or  fulphate,  of 
mercury. 

Alfci.  u/e. — Red  fulphuret  of  quickfilver  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
fumigations  againft  venereal  ulc<*rs  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and 
thtoat.  By  inhilin^/  the  fun.es  pn'iduced  by  throwing  half  adradim 
of  it  on  red  hot  iron,  a  violent  falivation  has  been  pixxluced.  Thii 
cfk&  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  medicine  as  a  fulphuret;  for 
when  fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  fuch,  but  mercury  refohred  ialD 
vapour,  and  blended  with  the  i'ulphureous  acid  eas}  in  which  cir* 
cumftances,  this  mineral  has  very  powerful  efieSs* 

Mr.  Pearfon,  from  his  experiments  t>n  mercuvtal  fomigatioB, 
concludes,  that  where  checking  the  progrefit  of  the  difeafe  fvl- 
denly  is  an  objedl  of  great  moment,  and  where  the  body  is  co- 
vered with  ulcers,  or  large  and  numerous  eruptions,  andy  in  gc- 
neral»  to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrefcences,  the  vapour  of  nercnry 
is  an  application  of  great  efficacy  and  utility }  but  that  tc  b  aptte 
induce  a  ptyalifm  rapidly,  and  great  confequent  debility,  wad 
that  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  conftitution  againft  a  rdapfe> 
as  great  a  quantity  of  mercury  muft  be  introduced  into  tiie  lyf* 
tern  by  inunflion  as  if  no  fumigation  had  been  employed. 
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LEAD. 


ACETIS  PLUMBI ;  olim  Sacchakum  Saturni.    Bdin. 
Acitite  of  Lead:  formerly  Sugar  of  Lead  ^ 

Take  of 

White  oxide  of  lead,  any  quantity; 

Put  it  into  a  cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  of 
Diftilled  acetous  acid  ten  times  its  weight. 

Let  the  mixture  (land  upon  warm  fand  till  the  acid  becomes 
iwcet,  which  is  then  to  DC  poured  off*,  and  frefli  acid  added  until 
it  ceafe  to  become  fwect,  then  evaporate  all  the  liquor,  freed 
from  impurities,  in  a  glafs  TefTel,  to  the  conGdence  of  thin 
honey,  and  fet  it  afidc  in  a  cold  place,  that  cryftals  may  be 
formed,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  made.  The  remaining  liquor 
is  again  to  be  evaporated,  that  new  cryAals  may  be  formed  ;  and 
the  evaporation  is  to  be  repeated  until  no  more  cryftaU  concrete, 

CfittUSSA  ACETATA.      Lond. 

Acetated  Cerufc, 
Take  of 

Cemfe,  one  pound; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  ccrufe  with  the  vinegar  until  the  vinegar  is  faturated ; 

then  fihcr  through  paper,  and,  after  proper  evaporatloni  fet  it 

aiide  to  cryftallize. 

Dub. 
Take  of 

Cemfe,  any  quantity ; 
Diftilled  vincj;ar,  ten  times  as  much. 
Digeft  in  a  glafs  veffel,  until  the  vinegar  become  fweet#    Har- 
mg  poured  this  off,  add  more  vinegar,  until   it  ceafe  to  be- 
come fweet.    Filter  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  flowly,  ft 
that  it  may  form  cryftals,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  (hade. 

The  acetate  of  lead  is  fcldo(n  prepared  by  the  apothcciry,  as 
he  can  procure  it  at  an  infinirely  <^ncaper  rate  from  thofe  who 
manufaflure  it  in  large  quantities*  The  preparation  of  it,  as  dt«- 
rcAed  by  the  colleges,  is  a  cjie  pf  (impfe  folution.  The  proceft 
frequently  faik^  fsom  the  bfade  pO^^  cjooployed  hci^g  aduker* 
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ated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  fome  other  earthy  fubftance.  The 
acetic  acid  employed,  {hould  be  as  ilrong  as  can  be  procured ; 
for  with  a  weak  acid  the  produd  of  pure  fait  is  fmall,  and  the 
quantity  of  mother-water  is  increafed.  The  addition  of  a  fmall 
quantity  of  alcohol  to  the  folution,  after  it  K^s  been  duly  evapo- 
rated, is  faid  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  cryftals.  The  mod»er- 
water,  (which  probably  is  effentially  the  fame  with  Goubrd's  ex- 
trad  of  lead),  may  alfo  be  made  to  lurnifti  pure  cryftals,  by  adding 
to  it  a  frefli  portion  of  acetic  acid ;  for,  without  that  precantioa 
it  fumifhes  only  a  very  heavy,  yellow,  pulverulent  mafs,  in  which 
there  feems  to  bean  excefs  of  oxide  of  lead,  whereas  the  cryftil- 
lifed  fait  is  in  hCt  a  fuper-acetate  of  lead. 

The  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lead  is  condu£lcd  more  ecoDO- 
mically  when  the  oxide  is  diflblved  in  the  acid  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  prepared,  which  is  done  by  alternately  expoCng  plates  of 
lead  to  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  and  inunerfing  the  plates,  thus 
covered  with  oxide,  into  the  acid  itfelf. 

Acetate  of  lead  has  a  fweet  flyptic  tafte.  It  has  a  white  co- 
lour, and  cryftallizes  in  flat  parallelopipeds,  terminated  by  i 
wedge,  or  more  commonly  in  (hining  needles.  It  is  foluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  efflorefces  flightly  in  the  air»  and  is  de- 
compofed  by  heat  and  light.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  b 
decompofed  by  the  alkalies,  and,  mod  of  the  earths  and  acids. 

Medical  ufe. — ^The  internal  ufe  of  acetate  of  lead,  notwithftaod- 
ing  the  encomiums  fome  have  been  rafli  enough  to  beftow  upon 
it,  is  entirely  to  be  reje£ted«  It  forms,  however,  a  very  vali- 
able  external  application  in  fuperficial  and  phlegmonic  inflamma* 
tions,  bruifes,  and  difeafes  of  the  (kin.  It  is  always  applied  in 
iblution,  either  (imply,  as  to  the  eyes,  or  bj  means  of  cloths  foak- 
ed  in  it,  or  mixed  witn  bread-crunib.  A  drachm,  with  five  ounces 
of  any  diftilled  water,  forms  a  ftrong  folution,  and  with  tea 
ounces  of  water,  a  weak  folution.  If  common  water  be  uied, 
the  addition  of  about  a  drachm  of  acetous  acid  will  be  neccflary 
to  keep  the  lead  in  folution. 

Off.  prep.^^-Aci^.  acelof.  forte.  Ed»  Soiutio  acet.  zincL  Ed* 
Ungt.  acet.  zinci.     Ed.  Lond.  Dub, 

AQUA  LITH ARGYRI  ACETATI.    Lond.     Liquo*  Lith, 

Acet.  ;  olim  Extkac tum  Saturni.    Dub. 
-         Water  of  jLetattd  Litharge  ;  formerly  JSfctraS  ofl^aJ* 

Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Mix  and  boil  to  fix  pints,  conilantly  (lirringi  then  fet  it  afide* 

After  the  feces  IJave  fubfided,  ftrain. 

^/wj).*— Ceratum  lith.accr.     ^^O^d*  Dub.    * 


UZ 
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Liquor  Lithargtri  Acetati  Compositus.  Dub.  Aqpi  Lith. 

ACET.  COMPOSITA.   Lofid. 

CsmpounJ  Liquor  ofAcetated  Litharge, 

Take  of 

Liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  a  drachm  ; 

Diltilled  water,  fourteen  ounces,  (one  pint,  Lond.)  ^ 

Weaker  fpirit  of  wine,  a  drachm. 
Mix  the  (pirit  and  liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  them  add  the  diftiU 

led  water. 

Until  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Dr.  Bostock,  it  was  be- 
lieved th.it  thefe  preparations  did  not  differ  from  folutions  of  rhe 
fame  (Irength  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  that  they  were  lefs  proper, 
as  their  (Irenj^th  was  apt  to  vary.  He  has,  however,  fliewn  that 
thefe  concluuons  were  hafty  and  inaccurate.  By  his  aoalyfis, 
it  appears  that  the  condttuents  in  the  faturated  folution  of  the  ace* 
tate  of  lead'and  of  the  water  of  acetated  litharge  are  refpeAivelyi 

FfMiner.  Latter. 

Oxide  of  lead,  x6.8  23.1 

Acetic  acid,  7.5  5. 

Water,  75.7  71.9 


xoo. 

From  this  analyfis,  and  the  circumftance  that  the  latter  does  not 
redden  vegetable  blues,  while  the  former  does,  the  former,  the 
prefent  acetite  of  lead  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  (hould  be  named 
the  fuper-acetate  of  lead,  and  the  latter  the  water  of  acetate  of 
lead.  The  vitrified  oxide  of  lead  made  ufe  of  in  this  inftance  is 
led  eafily  foluble,  on  account  of  its  great  force  of  aggregation, 
than  the  white  oxide ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  lefs  liable  to 
be  adulterated.  This  preparation  is  a  much  more  delicate  teft 
than  the  folution  of  the  preceding  acetate ;  but  this  tendency  to  de- 
compofition  renders  the  addition  of  the  diluted  alcohol  neceflary, 
to  prevent  it,  although  it  aifo  renders  it  (lightly  (timulant. 


CHAP.  XL 

TIN. 

SrANNI  PULVIS.    Lond. 
Powder  tf  Tim. 
Take  of 

Tin,  four  ounces* 
Melt  it,  and  taks  off*  the  fcorix,  then  pour  it  into  a  clean  iron 
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TeffirL     Reduce  it  to  powder,  cither  hj  sigifatioo  or  ttkoBitioiit 
and  pafs  the  fine  part  of  the  powder  through  a  hair  fire. 

Duh. 

Take  of 

Tin,  any  quantitj. 
Having  melted  it  over  the  fire,  agitate  it  while  it  u  cooling  with 

aa  iron  fpatola,  until  it  be  reduced  to  powder,  which  b  to  be 

pafled  when  cold  through  a  fieve. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  do  not  give  this  preparation,  infert* 
ing  Limatura  et  Pulvij  Starmi  in  their  lift  of  the  materia  mcdica. 

Medical  2^.— It  is  often  employed  as  a  remedy  againft  worms, 
particularly  the  flat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude  the  force  of  other 
jsiedicines.  The  general  dofe  is  from  a  fcruplc  to  a  drachni; 
fome  confine  it  to  a  few  grains ;  but  Dr.  Alfton  afTures  us,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Eflays,  that  its  fucccfs  chiefly  depends  on  its  being 
given  in  much  larger  quantities.  He  directs  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  on  an  empty  (lomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  mo- 
lafles  \  next  day,  half  an  ounce ;  and  the  day  following,  half  an 
ounce  more ;  after  which,  a  cathartic  is  adminiilered.  He  fars 
the  worms  are  ufually  voided  during  the  operation  of  the  purge, 
but  that  pains  of  the  itomach  occafioned  by  them  arc  removed  al« 
moft  bnmediately  upon  taking  the  firft  dofe  of  the  tin.  Thii 
praflice  is  fometimcs  fuccefRful  in  the  expulfion  of  taeniae,  but  by 
no  means  (b  frequently  as  Dr.  Alfton's  obfervations  would  lead 
as  to  hope* 

Blaine's  powder,  which  certainly  fucceeds  fometimes  in  caring 
ihe  dificmper  in  dogs,  feems  to  be  a  fulphuretted  oxide  of  fin. 


CHAP.  XIT, 


Z  INC. 
OXIDUMZINCI;    Edin. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

\jtt  a  large  crucible  be  placed  in  a -furnace  filled  with  Ihre  coskf 
(o  as  to  be  fomewhat  inclined  towards  its  mqiath  ;  and  wki 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  moderately  red,  throw  imp  k  * 
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(mM  |>icoe  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  a  drachm.  The  zinc 
focm  inflarueSf  and  is  at  the  fame  time  convened  into  white 
AAenf  which  are  to  be  from  time  to  time  removed  from  the 
furface  of  the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula,  that  the  cambudion 
Aiay  be  more  complete ;  and  at  laft,  when  the  zinc  ceafes  to 
fl^mc,  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible* 
Having  put  in  another  piece  of  zinc,  the  operation  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necelTiry.  Laftly^ 
the  oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  (ame  way  as  the  car* 
bonatc  of  lime. 

ZiNcuM  Calcinatum.    LwJ. 
'  CaleimJ  Zinc. 
Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  eight  ounces. 
Tiirov  the  zinc  at  fe'veral  times  into  an  ignited,  large,  deep,  andl 
inclined  crucible,  |>lacing  over  it  another  crucible,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  air  may  have  fr^c  accefs  to  the  burning  zinc* 
Take  out  th:  calx  as  foon  as  it  appears,  WfiA  pafs  its  white  and 
lighter  part  through  a  fievc. 

Calx  Zinci;  olim  Flores  2^mci.     Dnh. 

Cain  bfZipu  I  formerly  Flowers  ^Zitic* 

Take  of  .  , 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  any  quantity. 
Throw  it,  at  different  times,  into  a*  fufficicntly  deep  crucible, 
heated  red-hot,  and  placed  with  its  mouth  inclined  towards  the 
month  of  the  furnace.  After  eacli  time  any  zinc  is  thrown ' 
in,  cover  the  crucible  with  another  inverted  over  it,  but  fo  that 
the  air  m:iy  have  accefs  to  the  zinc,  Preferve  the  white  and 
Tcry  light  calx  for  ufe. 

Tins  is  an  inftance  of  Gmple  oxidizcment.  At  a  red  heat, 
zinc  attrafls  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphcre  fo  ftronj^ly,  that  it  is 
quickly  covered  with  a  crud  of  White  oxide,  which  prevents  the 
air  from  acling  on  the  metal  below ;  anil  therefore  we  are  defired 
CO  operate  only  on  fmall  pieces  at  a  time,  and  to  place  the  crucible 
fo  that  we  may  eafily  take  out  the  oxide  formed,  and  introduce 
freih  pieces  of  zinc.  As  foon  as  the  crull  of  oxide  is  broken  or 
removed  the  zinc  Inflames,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  or 
greeniih,  blue  flame,  being  at  the  fame  time  converted  into  very 
light  white  flocculi.  To  lave  thefe  as  much  as  poflibie,  we  are 
ilireded  to  ufe  a  very  deep  and  large  crucible,  and  to  cover  it  with 
an  inverted  crucible.  But  as  we  mud  not  cover  it  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  accefs  of  th{  air,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  precaution 
be  of  much  fervice.    The  greater  pari  of  the  ziiK  is^  however. 
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oxidized  in  the  crucible,  without  being  previoufly  conTcrted  into 
vapour ;  and  as  this  portion  of  the  oxide  is  always  mixed  with 
particles  of  zinc,  it  is  neceflary  to  feparate  them  by  trituration 
and  elutriation. 

The  oxide  thus  obtained  is  of  a  pure  white' colour,  without 
fmell  or  tafte,  infufible  and  fixed  in  the  fire,  infoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol »  and  entirely  foluble  in  acids.  The  prefencc  of  lead  in  it 
is  deteded  by  fulphuric  acid,  which  forms  in  that  cafe  an  infoluble 
fulphate  of  lead.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  contains  82.15  zinc, 
and  17.85  oxygen. 

Medical  ufe. — White  oxide  of  zinc  is  applied  externally  as  a  de- 
tergent and  exficcant  remedy.  With  twice  its  weight  of  axunge, 
it  forms  an  excellent  application  to  deep  chops,  or  excoriated  nip- 
ples. But  befides  being  applied  externally,  it  has  alfo  of  late  been 
ufed  internally.  In  do(es  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  grains,  it  his 
been  much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  epilepfy  and  fevenil  fpafnxv 
die  affedions :  and  there  are  fufficient  tcftimonies  of  their  good 
cfie£ts,  where  tonic  remedies  in  thofe  affeflions  are  proper. 

Off.  prep. — ^Ungt.  oxidi  zinci,  Ed> 

CARBONAS    ZINCI  IMPURUS  PRiEPARATUS ;   olim 
Lapis  Calaminaris  Prjsparatus.    EMn. 
Prepared  Impure  Carboaate  of  Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  Calamju^ 

The  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  after  being  roafted  by  thofe 
who  make .  brafs,  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Lapis  Calaminaris  Praparatus.    Buh, 
Prepared  Calamine. 

Reduce  calcined  calamine  to  powder,  and  feparate  the  impalpable 
parts  in  the  fame  manner  that  is  direded  in  the  preparatioo  of 
crabs  claws. 

Isond* 

See  the  preparation  of  fubftances  infoluble  in  water. 

As  this  oxide  of  zinc  is  intended  for  external  application,  and 
often  to  parts  very  eafily  irritated,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  be- 
ftowed  iu  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

OXIDUM  ZINCI  IMPURUM  PR^EPARATUM;  olim  To- 

TiA  Prjeparata.  Edin. 
Prepared  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  Tuttj. 

It  is  prepared  as  carbonate  of  lime. 
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TuTiA  Praparata.    LmJ. 
Prepared  Tuiiy. 

See  the  preparation  of  fubftances  infoluble  in  water. 

This  oxide  is  alfo  prepared  for  external  ufe  only. 

SULPHAS  ZINCI.    EJ. 

Sulphate  ofTiinc* 

Take  of 

Zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  oimces  > 
Sulphuric  add,  five  ounces. 
Water,  twenty  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  when  the  efiTenrefcence  is  finiihed,  digeft  the  mix- 
ture for  a  little  on  hot  fand ;  then  ftrain  the  decanted  liquor 
through  paper,  and  after  proper  evaporation  fet  it  apart^  that  it 
may  cryftallize. 

ZiNcuM  ViTRiOLATUM.     Lond*  Dub. 
Vitriolated  Zinc. 
Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm  ; 
Boiling  diftilied  water,  three  pints. 
Mix  and  filter  through  paptr.     After  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 
afide  in  a  cold  pbce  to  cryftallize. 

The  fulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  but  always 
contains  iron,  copper,  and  a  little  lead.  From  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  there  is  alfo  a  deficiency  of  acid  and  water  of  cryftal- 
Lzation.  The  means  diredked  for  purifying  it  by  the. London  and 
Dublin  colleges  will  fupply  thefe,  but  do  not  fcparate  the  ioreiga. 
metals,  except  perhaps  the  lead.  If,  therefore,  a  pure  fulphate  of 
zinc  be  wanted,  wc  may,  according  to  the  dire£lions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  diflblve  pure  zinc  in  pure  fulphuric  acid  \  but  we 
believe  this  procefs  is  very  rarely  prac^ifed,  efpecially  as  the  com- 
mon fulphate  of  zinc  may  be  fufficiently  purfyed  by  expofing  it 
in  folution  to  the  air,  by  which  means  red  oxide  of  iron  is  preci- 
pitated, and  by  digelling  it  upon  pure  zinc,  which  precipitates  the 
other  metals. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  cryftallizes  in  tetrahedral  prifms  terminated  \>j 
pyramids.  It  has  a  metallic  ilyptic  tafte;  efflorefces  itowly  whea 
cxpofed  to  the  air.  It  is  foluble  in  2.5  parts  of  water  at  6o^» 
and  in  much  lefs  boiling  water.  It  is  not  foluble  in«alcoho].  It 
is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies  and  earth*;.  !  ydroguretted  fulphu- 
rers,  and  fulphurettcd  hydrogurets.  It  confids  of  20  oxide  of 
zinc,  40  acid,  and  40  water  of  cryftallization* 
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Medical  ufe. — Sulphate  of  zinc,  in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  half 
a  drachm,  operates  almoft  inflanrly  as  an  emetic,  and  is  at  the  fame 
•time  perfedily  fafe.  It  is  therefore  given,  when  immediate  vomit- 
ing is  required,  as  in  cafes  where  poifon  has  been  fwallowed.  By 
employing  it  internally,  in  fmaller  dofes,  it  ads  as  a  tonic  ;  and 
fome  think  it  in  every  cafe  preferable  to  the  oxide  of  sine. 

Externally,  it  is  ufcd  as  a  (lyptic  application  to  ftop  haemorrha- 
gies ;  diminifh  incrcaftd  difenarges,  as  gonoithGca  ;  and  to  cure 
external  inflammations  arifmg  from  debility  and  relaxation  of  the 
blood-vefleis,  as  in  fome  cafes  of  ophthalmia. 

Off.  prep. — SoJutio  fulphat.  zinci,  Ed.  Aqua  zinci  vitriol  cum 
camph.  Lond.  Aqua  alum.  comp.  land.  Solutio  ac'et.  zinci, 
Ed. 


i .  ■  I 


SOLtntO  StJLPHATIS  ZINCI.  Ed. 

SolutiGti  of  Sulphate  of  Ziftc. 

Take  of 

Si*lphate  of  2inc,  fixteen  grains  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces ; 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  fixteen  drops. 
DiflTolve  the  iulphatc  of  zinc  in  the  water)  then,  having  addeJ 

the  acid,  filter  through  paper. 

The  acid  is  here  added  to  difFolve  the  cxcefs  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  the  common  falphate  often  contains.  This  folation  is  of 
a  ftrength  proper  for  injcfting  into  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  or 
applying  to  the  eyes  in  chronic  ophthalmia* 

AQUA  ZINCI  VrmiOLATI  CUM  CAMPHORA.     Lml 

Water  of  Vitriolated  Zinc  with  Camphor. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Camphorated  fpiritj  half  an  ounce,  by  meafure  \        ' 

Boiling  water,  two  pints.  '' 

Mix  and  filter  through  paper. 

It  is  ufed  externally  as  a  lotion  for  fome  ulcers,  partlciijalb 
thofe  in  which  it  is  neCcflTary  to  reftrain  a  great  cRfchitgc.  TtS 
alfo  not  unfrequently  employed  as  a  collyrium  in  feme  ctfcroT 
ophthalmia,  where  a  large  difcharge  of  watery  fluid  taKes  i£fr 
from  the  eyes  with  but  little  inflammation  ^  but  when  it  tt£^ 
applied  to  this  tender  oVgan,  it  ought  firft^  at  leaft,  to  be  H&i 
by  the  addition  of  more  water* 
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AQUA  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITA,  Lond. 
Compound  Alum  Waiir. 

Take  of 

Alum, 

Vitriolated  zincy  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; . 

Boiling  diflilled  water,  two  pints. 
Pour  the  water  on  the  falt^  in  a  glafs  vcflel^  and  ftrain. 

* 

This  water  was  long  known  in  our  (hops,  under  the  title  of 
Aqua  eJumimfa  Bat f ana. 

It  is  uttd  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds ;  and  for 
removing  cataneous  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it  hot 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  fometimes  likewife  er^ployed  as 
a  collyrium  :  and  as  an  injeCHon  in*eoaorrhoea  and  fluor  albus, 
A^hen  not  accompanied  wiib  viralenkl 

r 

SOLUnO  ACETITIS  ZINCI.  £J. 

Solutkn  of  Acctiii  of  2kinc » 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  dradim  ^ 

Distilled  water,  ten  ounces. 
Diffolvc. 

Take  of 

Acctite  of  lead,  four  fcruples  ; 

Diftilled  water,  tea  ounces.  * 
DiOblve. 
Mix  the  folutions-,  let  them  (land  at  reft  a  little,  and  thci^  filler 

the  liquor. 

,  _ .  • 

This  it  a. cafe  of  double  eledive  attra£^ion,  the  lead  combining 
and  forming  ^.infolubie  compound  with  the  fnlpharic  acid,  whHc 
the  sine  4inite«  with  the  acetic  acid,  and  renuint  in  foiutioo* 

Tha  acetate  of  zinc  may  be.  obtained  by  eraporation  in  tatcr 
ciyftaU.  h  is  foluble  in  water,  and  is  decompofed  by  heat.  Is 
is  not  poifonous. 

When  cryilallized  acetate  of  lead  and  fulphate  of  zinc  are  tri- 
tiprated  together,  the  miiture  prefently  becomes  moift,  which  is 
owing  to  me  new  compound*  combining  with  lefs  water  of  cryT- 
uUixaOQB  than  the  original  fijdts,  by  which  means  a  portion  of 
tbe  water  is  difengaged  m  its  fluid  form. 

Jf  a/,  uff, — ^'ilie  lolution  of  acetate  of  zinc  is  with  many  prac- 
titioners dcfcrvcdiy  inuch  eftecmcd  as  an  aitringent  collyrium, 
and  injeAiou. 

LI 
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ALCOHOL,  ETHER\  andETtTEREAL  SPIRITS. 

ALCOHOL.    Lofid. 

'   '  ■    Alcchel. 

Keftificd  fpirit  of  wine,  on9^  gallon  \ 
Prepared  kalii  heated,  one'pound  and  a  half; 
Pure  kali,  one  ounce. 

I^H^  the  vinoua  fpirit  with  the  pure  kali,  and  afterwards  add  one 
pound  of  the  not  prepared  Vali ;  (hake  them,  and  digell  for 
twenty- four  hours.  Fbur  bfFthe  ij[iirh,  to  which  add  the  left 
of  the  prepared  kali,  and  diftil  in  a  water  bath.  It  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  vefTcl  well  Hopped*  The  kali  fliould  be  heated  to 
300^  Fahrenheit. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  alcohd  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  8i> 
to  icoo. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Re£tifi«J  fpiiit  of  wine,  five  pounds ; 

Pearl-afiies,  dried  over  the  fire,  and  (till  warm,  one  pound  \ 

Cauflic  vegetable  alkali,  in  powder,  one  ounce. 

ix  the  fpirit  dmT  the  canfttc  alkali ;  add  the  pearl-aflies,  jntn- 

ouOy  reduced  to  powder;  and  digeft  themiztttre  for  th^ce  Skj%^ 

t'rcqnetuly  agitating  it^  -then  pour  off  the  ^miti  and  diftU  dm 

three  pounds  with  a  moderate  heat. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  fpirit  is  to  that  of  diftiDed  water  is 
820  to  I  ceo 

The  theory  of  thefe  proccffes  has  been  already  explain^,  tt' 
alfo  the  fuperiority  of  itmriare  of  liA^eov^taTmmatt  of  psitifc 
for  feparating  the  lad  porfiotM  of  ^ttler  f rom  mleohol.  Tne  fo- 
tafs  is  ufed  by  the  LonJ6n  and  DttUb  toUeges  lii  fiidifBi' 
quantity  that  it  can  have  little  ^WtSt  \  when  «adM'  m  eodife- 
ablc  quantity,  it  a£ls  iipon  the  alcohol  itfelf,  and  decompofcs  i'l 
converting  it  hito  an  ethereal  liquor*    The  Edinbutgh  efUkp 
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give  no  dif'^flions  for  the  preparation  of  a  perfedlj  pure  alcohol, 
as  it  id  never  dieit  in  ^arrttacy ;  but  it  it  perhaps  to  M  regretted, 
th  t  thL7  ^^^^  S^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  of  alcohol  to  »  Cquid  which  is  not 
the  alcohol  of  chemifts. 


AETHER  SULPHURICUS.  Ed. 
Sulphuric  Ether  m 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid| 

Alcohol,  each  thirtjr-two  ounces. 

Pour  (he  alcohol  into  a  giafs  retort  fit  for  fuftaining ^  fMdden  kiti 
and  add  to  it  the  acid  in  an  uointerrupted  ftream.  Mis  thfem 
b]r  degrees,  fluking  thena  nioderatei j  and  frequcmly,'  ^nd  ia- 
ftantly  diftil  iVom  fand  pre? ioufly  Jic^ted  for  the  porpofei'into  s 
recriter  kept  cool  \nAi  water  or  fno w. '  tte'  heat  nrmft  aUb  be 
fe  managed,  that  the  %uor  Jhall  boil 'a&  fboxl  ar'j^bfible,  alid 
continue  to  boil  till  Gxleen.ouni^sarc  dra^rhoff,  nftien  the  re- 
tort is  to  be  removed  from  i&i  iaiSl.  •  '•     * "'' 

To  the  diftilled  K^uor  t'SHx^o  dracfmu  of  potaflr,  ^iid  di^fiV>m 
a  very  high  retort,  whh  a  very  gentle  heat,  into  a  cool  receivb'9 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  oflT.    _  r 

If  fixteen  ounces  of  alcohol  be  poured  upon- the  tc0f«maining  in 
the  retort  after  the  firft  -difttllttioii,'  and  the  diftillation  be  re- 
peated, more  ether  will  be  obtained  j  and  this  may  be  r^oaCcl 
feveral  times. 

iETHftH  VlTHlOLfCO^  L$rtd. 
WkriolU  Bfihrm 

Take  of 

^fhc  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ethbr,  t^  poumU  by  weight ; 

Water  of  pure  £ali^  oiit  otmce  ^r  meafure.      - 
Shake  them  togettefj  and  diililj  wim  1  gentle  faeat^  fbtirteea  ouu« 

ces  by  meafure. 

JStHER  VlTlIOLICUS,  Dulm 
ViirMic  Ether. 
Take  of 

Vitriolic  ethereal  liquor,  fixteen  ounces  \ 
Cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  in  powder,  twa  drachms. 
Ifo  the^  aai  diftil  with  a  gentle  heat  K^  qihiom  bora  a,veff 
isigk  retort  iaio.  a  cooImI  receiver. 

L!2 
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iETHER'SULPHURICUS  cum  ALCOHOLE.  Ed. 

:.:::'  Sulphuric  Ether  with  JUcoM.  ■ 
Take  of 

Sulphuric  ether,  one  part  i 

Alcohol,  two. parts. 
Mix  them. 

Spiritus  iETHERis  ViTRiOLici.  lond. 
Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether.      ' 

Take  of   •  • 

f .  Re£iificd  (jpirit  of  wine,  «       ' 

..Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound. 
Four  the,  acid,  gradually  upon  the  fpirit,  and  mix  them  bj  fiiak- 
ing,  then  diftil  with  a  gentle  heat,  from  a  retort  into  a  tubulat- 
ed receiver,  to  which  another  recipient  is  fitted,  the  fpirit  of 
.   yitriojybc  ether,  till  fulphurcous  vapours  begin  to  rife. 
If  another  receiver  be  applied,  and  the.  diftillation  continued,  a 
■little  oil  of  wine  will  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  prefer ved  for 
..ufe.  .     ■, 

f  ^     4'      ■  •  >  ^ 

f  :     •  LrqQTOlt  il^THEREUS  VlTRIOLICUS.  Dui, 

yittioiic  Etbereai  LiquoTm 

'fake  of   -     ■• 

Redlified  fpirit  of  wine^ 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  thirty-two  ounces. 

Put  the  fpirit  into  a  gtafs  retort,  capable  of  fupporting  a  fudden 
heat,  and  pour  upon  ic  the  acid  in  a  continued  fireatn.  Mir 
them  gradually,  and  having  placed  the  retort  in  fand  prevkmif 
heated,  diftil  the  liquor  into  a  cool  receiver.  But  the  heat  ii  to 
be  fo  regulated,  that  the  mixture  may  boil  as  foon  aa  poffiUe; 
and  the  retort  is  to  be  removed  firoo^  the  fand  nvhen  fixteca 
ounces  have  come  over. 


OLEUM  VINI.  Lofiit. 

Take  of 
Alcohol, 
Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one*  pint. 

Mix  them  by  degttes,  and  diftil ;  taking  care  that  no  bfaick  liroik 
pafs  into  the  receiver.  Separate  the  oily  parf  «f  the  dilUlM 
liquor  from  tho  volatile  vitriolic  acid.  To  the  oily  part  add  s> 
much  water  of  pure  kali  as  is  fufficient  to  corrtA  the  fukte- 
teous  fmcU }  then  diftil  off  the  little  ether  with  a  gentle  heit* 
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The  oil  of  wine  will  remain  in  the  tttor^  fwimming  on  the 
watery  liquor ;  from  which  it. is  to  be  feparated. 

SPIRrrUS  ^THERIS  VITRIOLia  CX)MPOSITUS.  Und. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Fitrielic  Mtbtr. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds ; 

Oil  of  wine,  three  drachms. 
Mix  them 

LIQPOR  ^THEREUt  OlEOSUS  ;  dim  LlCtpOR  HOVFM ANNI  AnO« 

DYNUS.   ^IM. 

Oily  Ethereal  Liquor f  formerly  Anodym^  Liquor  of  Hitman. 

Take  vbat  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  diftiUation  of  the  yitrio- 
lie  ether. 

Diftil  to  one  half  widi  a  moderate  heat. 

i  I  I     ^ 

The  prodoQs  arifing  from  the  decompoGrion  of  alcohol  by  the 
aAion  of  the  acids  are  extremely  curious  and  interefting.  *  The 
theory  of  their  formation  was  not  underftood  until  lately,  when 
it  was  very  ingenioufly  attempted  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
who  endeavour  to  (hew  that  the  acid  remains  unchanged,  and 
that  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether,  water,  and  charcoal. 

Thc^  moft  convenient  way  of  mixing  the  ingredients  is  to  put 
the  alcohol  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and,  with  a  long  tubed  funnel 
reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  to  pour  in  the  acid. 
By  cautkms  agitation  the  two  fluids  unite,  and  heat  is  produced, 
wnich  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  diftillation,  if  we  have  a 
{and  bath  previoufly  heated  to  the  fame  degree,  to  fet  the  retort 
into  immediately  after  the  mixture  is  completed ;  nor  is  there 
any  occafion  for  a  tubulated  receiver,  if  we  immerfe  the  ordinary 
receiver,  which  ought  to  be  large,  in  water,  or  bury  it  in  broken 
ice. 

The  diftillation  ihould  be  performed  with  an  equal  and  very 
gentle  heat.  The  jun£bure  of  the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  bo 
luted  with  a  pafte  made  of  linfeed  meal,  and  further  fecured  by 
a  piece  of  wet  bladder. 

Immediately  on  mixing  the  acid  with  the  alcoholi  diere  is  a 
oonfiderable  incseafe  of  temperatare,  and  a  flight  difengagement 
of  alcohol,  (omewhat  altered,  and  having  art  aromatic  odour. 
On  placing  the  retort  in  the  £wnd  bath,  a  pbnion  of  pure  alcohlDl 
fifft  comes  over  \  and  when  ihe  mixture  in  the  reton  bolls,  the 
ether  rifes,  and  is  condenfed  in  thin,  broad,  ftraifeht  ftreaks,  hav- 
ing the  appc;i;ance  of  oU..^  Un^  U)€  liquor  which  paflTcs  over 
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into  the  receiver  amount';  to  about  half,  or  fomewliat  more  than 
hail'  of  the  alcohol  operated  on^  it  confifts  almoit  cntircSy  of  al- 
cchol  and  ether,  and  there  has  been  no  produAion  of  iar.y  per- 
manently eUfiic  fluid;  but  now  the  pro^luct  ef  ether  ce;4fcfii  ihc 
fulphuric  acid  is  d^conipofed  ;  and  fulpburcous  vapor.rs  begin  to 
irifc,  which  condcnfc  in  irregular  ftrcaks,  or  in  drops  :  \vc  rauft 
therefore  either  put  a  ftop  t9  the  proccfs,  or  change  ihc  rtccircr. 
In  ihc  latter  cafe,  the  products  arc  fulphureous  acid,  acetic  acid, 
"water,  and  oil  of  wine,  as  it  was  calledi  accompanied  towardi 
the  end  by  a  peculiar  fpccics  of  carburettcd  hydro^'en  j^s,  called 
by  the  Dutch  chemifts  Oicfiant  gas  ;  becaufe,  when  mixed  with 
OKygpenized  muriatic  addj  it  forms  oil.  At  laft  ihc  matter  in  the 
retort,  which  has  now  bocomc  thick  and  black,  fwells  up,  and 
prevents  uV  from  caxryin|^the  proccfs  further. 

If  we  (top  the  proccfs  before  the  fulphureous  vapours  arife,  the 
whole  acids  dihited'wiih  a.projx>rtion  of  water.  «nd  mixed  witli 
charcoal,  remains  in  the  retort  \  but  if  we  allow  the  proce£i  to 
go  on,  there  is  a  continual  deicompofition  of  the  acid,  which  is 
therefore  diminfhed  in  quantity.  In  either  cafe,  according  lo 
Froufli  ^he  fulphuric  acid  may  bd  obtained  from  Ihc  black  refi- 
duum  in  the  retort,  by  diluting  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  watei^ 
fllttruig  it  through  linen,  and  evaporating  it  till  it  acquire  the 
fp^ci^q  gravity  i.84t  then  adding  about  one  fivc-hundrodth  patt 
of  ni^trate  of  potaf$»  ami  continuing  the  O'aporation  auiil  the 
acid  become  perfeflly  colourlefs,  and  acquire  the  fpccific  gratity 
of  1.86.  The  rcfiduum,  however,  may  be  more  advantaccouilj 
prefervedf  as  the  Edinburg]i  college  dircQ,  for  preparing  more 
ctber,  by  repeating  the  procer3  with  frc(h  quantities  of  alcohol. 
Prouft  indeed  denies  chat  this  rcfiduum  is  capable  of  converiiiig 
more  alcohol  into  ether  \  but  tliat  excellent  chemiA  has  fomehov 
fallen  into  error,  for  it  is  a  faA,  tlut  was  known  in  tlic  time  of 
that'  no  lefs  excellent  chemift  Dr.  -Lewts,'  and  infertcd  in  his  firft 
edition  of  this  Difpetifiilory,  publimcd  in  17539  and  not  a  rcceni 
difcovery  of  Citi2en  Cadetj  as  Fourcroy  would  lead  u*  to  be- 
lieve. If  farther  confirmation  be  wanted,  we  lliall  inftance 
Gbuling,  who  fayb,  that  from  three  or  four  pounds  of  this  rc- 
fiduum, he  has  prepared  60  or  70  pounds  of  the  fpirir  of  vitrio- 
lic etbcrj  and  mere  than  twelve  pounds  of  vitriolic  other,  wtdr 
out  rcAifying  ike  refiduum,  or  allowing  the  fulphureous  vfipour 
to  evaporate.  .Tin:  ether  >nay  be  feparated  from  the  alcohol  and 
fulphureous  acidj  with  which. it  is .^ways  mix^  by  rCN^iftiOms 
it  with  a' very  gentle  hcat^  after  mixing  it  with  powti  «#  ndxr 
iimc,  which  combine  witli  the  acid,  or  witKUack  oki^  of  nua- 

Sanefe,  which  converts  the  fulphureous  into  fulphuric  acad»  as' 
lius  deprives  it  of  its  volatility. 
Medn  fifif. -r^Tht  chemicsl  properties  of  ether  hav^  been  ahcjiif 
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noticed.  As  a  medicine  taken  internally^  it  is  an  excellent  anti* 
fpafmodicy  cordial^  and  Itiniulaiitt  In  catarrhal  and  allhmatic 
complaints^  its  vapour  is  inhaled  with  advantnge,  by  holding  in 
the  mouth  a  piece  of  fugar  on  which  ether  has  been  dropt.  It 
is  given  as  a  cordial  in  naufoa,  and  in  febrile  difcafes  of  the  ty- 
phoid type ;  as  an  antirpafmodic,  in  hyftcriai  and  in  other  fpaf- 
ixu)dic  and  painful  difeafes ;  and  as  a  (limuTus  in  foporofe  and 
apoplc£lic  aflfcAions.  Regular  pradlitioners  fcldom  give  fo  much 
as  half  an  ounce,  much  more  frequently  only  a  few  drops,  fot  a 
dofe  I  but  empirics  have  fomciinies  ventured  upon  much  larger 
quantities,  and  with  incredible  benefit.  When  applied  external- 
\j,  it  is  capable  of  producing  two  very  oppofire  ette£ts,  accord- 
ing to  its  management ;  for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  evaporatine, 
by  covering  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied  clofcly  with  tiic  hand, 
ir  proves  a  powerful  (limulent  and  rubefacient*  and  excites  a  Tcnf-- 
ation  of  burning  heat.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently  uftd  for  re- 
moving pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.  On  t!ic  contrary,  if  it  be 
dropt  on  any  part  of  the  body,  expofcd  freely  to  die  contact  of 
the  airi  its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  intenfe  degree  of  cold  ^ 
and  as  this  is  attended  with  a  proportional  diminution  of  bulk  ii} 
tlie  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  In  this  way  it  has  frequently  faci^ 
litated  the  re Ju£lion  of  Hrangulated  hcniia.  .  .^ 

The  mixture  of  ether  with  alcoliol,  whether  prepared  diiredljr 
by  mixing  them  as  the  Edinbt^rgh  college  direA,  or  in  the  iin- 

f»crc  itatc  in  which  it  comes  over  io  the  nrd  part  of  the  procefs 
or  diftiiliug  ether,  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether  of  the  London,  and 
the  vitriolic  ethereal  liquor  of  the  Dublin,  colleges,  poflclTos  ii« 
milar  virtues  with  erher,  but  in  an  inf^rrior  degree. 

Qf.  Pnp, — ^Tincl.  aloes  xthcr,  £</•   ^h.  lulph.  cum  ale.  aro- 
maticus,  £J. 

SPIRrrUS  iETHERIS  NrrROSI.     EJ.     Liquor  -Ethz- 

KKUS  NiTROSUS.      2>«A. 

Spirit  pf  Niirms  JSthtn     NitrHiS  Ethrrtal  Lhptcrm, 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  tliree  pounds  \ 
Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  alcohcl  into  a  capacious  phial|  placed  in  a  veflel  full  of 
cold  warer^  and  add  the  acid  by  degrees,  conftantly  agitating 
them.  Let  the  plilal  be  illghtlj  covered,  and  placed  for  feven 
days  In  a  cool  place ;  then  dillil  the  liquor  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  into  a  receiver  kept  cool  w  ith  water  or  fnow^  tilt 
no  more  fpirit  comet  over. 


\ . 
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Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi.    LofuL 
Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

Take  of 

Rejiified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints ; 

Nitrous  acid^  half  a  pound. 
Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the  acid  to  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  with  a 

gentle  heat  one  pound  ten  ounces. 

The  afiion  of  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  upon  each  other  it 
ranch  influenced  by  their  proportions.  If  we  ufe  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  alcohol,  or  *pour  alcohol  into  nitrous  acid,  there  immedi* 
ately  takes  place  a  great  increafe  of  temperature,  and  a  violent 
efiervefcence  and  difengagement  of  red  fumes.  On  the  contrary, 
by  placing  the  phials  containing  the  alcohol  and  acid,  in  cold,  or 
rather  iced  water,  they  may  be  mixed,  without  danger,  in  the 
proportions  diredied  by  the  colleges,  and  if  the  acid  be  added  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  each  portion  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  alcohol  by  agitation,  I  find  that  no  adion  takes  place 
until  heat  be  applied.  It  is  therefore  unneceflary  to  keep  the 
hiixture  for  feven  days,  but  we  may  immediately  proceed  to  the 
diftillation,  which  mud  be  performed  with  a  yery  flow  and  well 
regulated  fire ;  for  the  vapour  is  very  apt  to  expand  with  fo 
much  violence  as  to  burft  the  veflels';  and  the  heat  mud  at  no 
time  exceed  212%  otherwife  a  porrion  of  undecompofed  acid 
will  pafs  over  and  fpoil  the  product.  By  performing  this  opera- 
tion carefully  in  a  Woalfe's  apparatus,  I  got,  in  the  receiver,  froin 
thttc  ounces  of  alcohol,  fpecific  gravity  o.84it  and  one  ounce 
of  nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  four  drachms  of  fpirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  fpecific  gravity  0.887.  Eight  ounces  of  alcohol,  contain- 
ed in  the  firfl  phial  conne£^ed  with  the  receiver,  gained  one 
drachm  and  a  half,  and  acquired  fpecific  gravity  0.873,  ^ 
eight  ounces  of  water  in  the  fecond,  18  grains:  the  refiduum 
weighed  feven  drachms  and  a  half.  There  was  therefore  a  k>6 
of  two  drachms  forty-two  grains  of  permanently  elaflic  fluids. 
The  firfl  portion  of  thefe  that  was  examined  feemed  to  be  the 
air  of  the  apparatus  :  in  the  next  the  candle  burnt  with  an  cb* 
larged  and  brightened  flame ;  Was  it  nitrous  oxide  ?  and  all  that 
pafiR:d  ifterwards  was  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  etbcEb* 
ed  nitrous  gas  firll  defcribed  by  the  Dutch  chemiftt.  Wbcd  le- 
centjj  prepared,  UtAn  gas  is  inflammable,  and  Afits  not  fofu  nd 
fumes,  on  coming  into  conta£k  with  atmofpheric  air :  but  when 
attempted  to  be  k<pt  over  water,  the  water  becomei  ariduhnit,  the 
as  is  dtminiflied  in  bulk  about  two  thirds,  lofet  ha  inflanonbi- 
ity,  and  is  now  converted  into  red  vapour  on  the  adaiiflioa  of 
Itmofphciic  air.    It  therefore  appears  to  confiit  of  nitric  oxiJc 


f. 
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gas,  holding  ether  in  chemical  folution.  I  have  formed  a  flmi- 
lar  gas,  by  admitting  a  few  drops  of  ether  to  nitrous  oxide  gas 
over  mercury.  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  dire£i  the 
diflillation  to  be  continued  till  no  more  fpirit  comes  over.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  afcertained  ?  After  having  drawn  off  about  two 
thirds,  according  to  the  dire£lions  of  the  London  college,  J  again 
applied  heat  to  the  retort,  and  examining  the  air,  which  began 
to  come  over  into  the  pneumatic  apparatus,  by  carelefsly  ap- 
proaching a  lighted  candle  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  it  kindU 
cd,  and  burft  the  whole  with  a  violent  explofion. 

The  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether  thus  obtained  is  a  colourleft  fluid, 
of  a  fragrant  oHour,  lighter  than  water,  extremely  volatile  and  in* 
flammable,  poflcfiing  properties  in  general  analogous  to  the  fpirit 
of  fulphuric  ether,  but  of  confiderably  greater  fpecific  gravity, 
ftrikine  a  deep  olive,  with  a  folution  of  green  fulphatc  of  ironi 
and  often,  if  not  always,  acid.  By  age  and  expofure  to  the  air, 
it  is  gradually  decompofed,  and  gives  rife  to  tlte  re-produftioii 
of  more  nitrous  acid.  When  this  change  has  taken  place,  it 
may  be  rectified  by  faturating  the  acid  with  lime-water,  and  r&* 
difliHing  the  ethereal  fluid.  In  all  probability  it  is  a  mixture  of 
nitrous  ether  and  alcohol ;  for  by  diminiOiing  the  quantity  of  al- 
cohol em])loyed,  we  obtain  a  fluid  having  a  fin^ilar  relation  to 
the  fpirit  of  nitrous  tthcr,  that  fulphuric  ether  has  to  the  fpirit 
of  fulphuric  ether ;  and  by  mixing  nitrous  ether  with  alcohol^ 
we  obtain  a  fluid  exactly  refembling  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

When  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  are  mixed  in  the  proportion 
necefiary  for  the  formation  of  nitrous  ether,  the  utmoit  precau* 
tions  mud  be  taken  to  diminilh  their  action  on  each  other.  Dr. 
Black  contrived  a  very  ingenious  method  of  doing  this,  by  ren- 
dering their  mixture  extremely  flow.  On  two  ounces  of  tlie 
ftrong  acid  put  into  a  phial,  pour  flowly  and  gradually  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  which,  by  being  made  to  trickle  down 
the  fides  of  the  phial^  will  flo^t  on  the  f^irface  of  the.acid  with- 
out mixing  with  it ;  then  add,  in  the  fame  cautious  manner^ 
three  ounces  of  alcohol,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  float  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  By  this  means  the  three  fluidiiare  kept  fcpa* 
rate  on  account  of  their  dilTerent  fpecific  gravities,  and  a  (Iratum 
rf  water  is  interpofcd  between  the  acid  and  fpirit.  The  phial 
rontiining  the  fpirit  mull  be  Itoppcd  with  a  conical  (lopper,  and 
thij  ftopper  conlitied  to  its  place  by  a  weak  fpring.  The  phial 
is  now  to  be  fi't  in  a  cool  phicei  and  the  -acid  will  gradually  af- 
cencl,  and  the  f|'irtt  defceiid,  through  tlie  water,  this  lafl  n£ting 
as  a  boundary  to  rcilrain  their  action  on  each  other.  When  thid 
commence' ,  bubl>les  of  g.^s  rife  through  the  fluids,  and  the  acid 
gets  »  Mue  c')lour,  which  it  ngaiu  lofrb  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days  4:  which  time  a  yvllow  nitrouft  ether  bcg'rja  to  fwim  oa 
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the  furfacc.  As  foon  as  the  formation  of  air-babblet  ceafes,  U 
is  time  to  remove  the  ether  formed ;  for  if  allowed  to  remain,  its 
<|nantity  decreafes.  By  this  method  a  quantity  of  nitious  ether 
is  formed,  without  the  danger  of  producing  elafiic  vapours  or 
exploCon.  The  reflduum  of  this  procefs  is  (till  capable  of  form* 
inj;  a  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether^  with  an  additional  quantity  of  al- 
cohol. 

By  adding  the  acid  to  the  alcohol  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and 
at  confidcrable  intervals,  Mr.  Dchne  procured  from  two  pounds 
of  alcohol,  and  one  pound  ten  ounces  and  three  drachms  of  ni- 
trous acid,  one  pound  nine  ounces  and  three  drachms  of  ether ; 
the  reflduum  weighed  one  pouml  twelve  ounces.  There  was 
therefore  a  lofs  of  five  ounces.  Mr.  Dehnc  put  the  alcohol  into 
a  tubulated  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  was  luted,  and  poured 
the  acid  through  the  tubulature,  and  the  .ether  paged  over  into 
the  receiver,  without  the  application  of  any  heat.  The  actica 
of  the  acid  on  the  alcohol  did  not  begin  until  fix  ounces  ana  a 
half  were  added,  and  was  found  to  be  exhauftcd,  when,  on  add* 


eafe  and  fafcty,  although  Fourcroy  reprefents  it  as  a  moU  dan* 
gerous  operation.  I  introiluced  the  acid  gradually  throug  a 
funnel  luted  into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort.  The  tube  of  the 
funnel  was  very  long,  and  its  extremity  was  immcrfed  in  the  al- 
cohol in  the  retort.  This  fimplc  coi^trivance  not  only  enabled 
uie  to  add  the  acid  as  I  pleafed,  but  alfo  adled  as  a  tube  of 
lafety. 

There  is  flill  another  meihod  of  forming  nitrous  ether,  vhicS 
is  indeed  faid  to  be  preferable  to  ibcfc  memionrd.  It  was  finl 
pra£tifed  by  M.  Voigt.  Four  pounds  of  dried  nitrate  of  potab 
are  to  be  introduced  into  a  tubuktcd  retort,  conncfled  witS  i 
Woulfe's  apparatus  ;  and  a  mixture  of  four  pounds  of  fulphutic 
acid,  and  three  pounds  four  ounces  cf  alcohol,  is  to  be  poured 
upon  ir»  Without  the  application  of  any  external  beat,  uicrcus 
ether  pafTes  over  into  the  receiver,  and  the  refidauoi  furnilLe, 
on  more  alcohol  being  added  to  it,  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

When  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  ackioa  of  ns0OBS 
acid,  the  change  produced  on  it  is  nearly  the  fame  wiui  ihit 
produced  by  fulphuiic  acid.  In  the  letter  Ciifci  it  is  cSdkfid  bf 
the  affinities  which  forpi  water,  and  charcoal  is  precipitiucd*  h 
the  former,  it  is  effeded  by  the  afliniLics  which  form  carbonic 
acid,  and  no  water  is  formed. 

Nitrous  ether  fcems  tb  differ  from  fulphuric  ether  only  io  br- 
ing combined  with  nitiic  oxide,  at  kait  it  l»  highly  ial^ammaWri 
PHr.gcnr,  volatile^  and  .i«  not  foluble  in  water,  white  ic  gifc*  * 
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deep  oliv^  colour  to  green  falts  of  iroHt  and  has  a  confiderable 
fprcific-  gravity.  When  fimply  wafhed  with  water,  I  found  it 
0.9 1 2|  when  the  acid  Mf4itch  it  evidencly  contained  was  removed 
by  f^urating  It  with  potafe  it  became  cS^dy  and  when  to£lified« 
by  rc-di(lilling  it,  i^  became  0.866,  but  recovered  decidedly  acid 
properties,  probably  from  the  nitric  oxide  being  acidified  by  the 
air  of  the  apparatus*. 

Medical  ufe. — Spirit  o£  niccoiis  eiher  has  been  long  defervedly 
held  in  great  eileem.  It  quenches  thiriij  proipotes  the  natural 
fecrctionS}  expels  flatu!encicS|  and  moderately  (Irengthens  the 
ftomach.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
drachm,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpiritus  ammonix  aromaticus,  it  proves  a  mild,  yet  efllica* 
cious,  diaphoretic,  and  often  remarkably  diuretic  ;  efpecially  in 
fome  febrile  cafes,  where  fuch  a  falutary  evacuation  is  wanted. 
A  fmall  proportion  of  this  fpirit  added  to  malt  fpirits  gives  them 
a  flavour  approaching  to  th^it  of  French  brandy.  1 


CHAP.   XIV. 

r 

HERBARlBIet  FLORUM  EXSICCATIO. 

Lend. 

1  HB  D&TING  0|r  HX:RBS  AND  FLOWEM. 

Ijti  tliefc,  fprrad  out  lightlyj  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Edin. 

m  I 

■ 

• 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  ftori!' 
or  common  fire,  in  fuch  quantities  at  a  umc,  that  the  procefs 
may  be  finiflied  as  quiclcly  as  poffiblc )  for  by  thin  means  their 
powers  are  bed  preferved  i  x\k  Ctft  of  which  is  the  perfedl 
prcferviition  of  tneif  natural  colour.  • 

*rbe  leaves  of  hemlock  {comum  maadMium)^' taA  -ci  odter  plants 
coqtainbg  a  fubtile  yolatUc  maiteri  imift  be  immediately  re« 
duccd  fo  powder,  after  being  dricda  and  afterv/ards  kept  in 
gla£i  phials  well  corked.  ' 

FtrnTHCit  oMwations  on  the  drying  and  prefcrvatioo  of  fioi-^ 
pk  fi^ftanccs  will  be  found  in  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy, .  .      « 
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SClLLiE  JEXSICCATIO.    lend. 
The  Drying  of  SquUL 

Cut  the  fquilly  after  having  remored  its  dry  coatSj  tranfvcrfcly 
into  thin  flices^  and  dry  it  by  a  gentlfc  hear. 

ScjLLA  Maritima  Exsiccata*    Ed. 

DriidSiaSquiU. 

Cut  the  root  of  the  rea^fquill,  after  having  removed  its  external 
coat,  tranfveHi^ly  into  thin  fliceSi  and  dry  it  bv  a  gende  heat. 
The  fign  of  it's  being  properly  dried  is,  that  altnough  rendered 
friable,  it  retains  its  bitteraels  and  acrimony. 

SCILLJE  PiUEPARATjK.      Duh. 

Prepared  Squills. 

Cut  the  fquills,  after  having  removed  their  membranaceous  inte- 
guments, as  thin  as  poflible,  and  fufpend  the  cut  dices  in  the 
(hade  to  dry.  When  dry,  reduce  them  to  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  corked  phial. 

Bt  tlus  method  the  fquill  dries  much  fooner  than  when  its  fe- 
vera!  coats  are  only  feparated  ;  the  internal  part  being  here  laid 
bare,  while,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin 
fkin,  which  impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moifture.  -  The  root 
lofes  in  this  proceb  four  fifths  of  its  original  weight  \  the  parti 
which  exhale  with  a  moderate  heat  appear  to  be  merely  watery : 
hence  iix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equivalent  to  half  a  drachm 
of  it  when  frefli ;  a  circumftance  to  be  particularly  regarded  in 
the  exhibition  of  this  medicine.  But  if  too  great  heat  hat  been 
employed  to  dry  it,  it  becomes  almoft  inert,  and  it  alb  lolb  iB 
virtues  by  long  keeping  in  the  (late  of  powder. 

Dried  fquills  fumifli  us  with  a  medicine,  fometimes  advallt^ 
geoufly  employed  as  an  emetic,  often  as  an  expeciorantj  and  fiiD 
more  rrequently  as  a  powerful  diuretic. 

lillLLIPEDiS  PR.£PARATIO.    Lwid.    MiZ.i.iP£j»  Pxi- 

PARATiB.      Dub. 

The  Preparation  of  MiUipeds.     Prtjmrtd  MiUipeds. 

-rhe  millipeds  are  to  be  inciofed  in  a  thin  canvaft  cloch^  and  fA 
pended  over  hot  proof  fpiritfin  a  ^lofe  vcffel,  till  they  be  kiM 
by  the  (learn,  and  rendered  friable.       *  - 


This  is  the  lad  remains  of  a  juflly  exploded  prafUce,  whick 
afcribed  extraordinary  virtues  to  whatever  was' birbiroiH  and 

difguding* 
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SPONGIiTl  ITSnO.    LoftJ.    Spongia  Usta.    Dub. 
The  Burning  cf  Sponge.     Burnt  Sponge. 

Cut  the  rpongc  in  pieces*  and  bruife  it,  fa  as  to  free  it  from  fmall 
(tones  \  burn  it  in  a  clofe  iron  vcflel,  until  it  becomes  black 
and  friable  ;  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Tins  medicine  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
employed  agamft  fcrofutous  difordcrs  Sttid  cutaneous  foulnefles, 
in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  and  upwards.  Its  virtues  probably  depend 
on  the  prefcncc  of  a  little  alkali.  It  al(b  contains  charcoal ;  and 
its  ufe  may  be  entirely  fuperfeded  by  thefe  fubitances,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  other  manners,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 


CHAP.  XV. 


/LxrniissEj)  JUICES. 


The  juices  of  fucculcnt  plants  are  obtained  by  expreffion. 
They  are  ot  z  very  compound  nafiirC|  confiding  of  the  Tap,  the 
r?cretcd  fluids,  nr,.|  fccuh,'  mixed  togcihcr. .  When  firft  procur- 
ed, they  arc. very  lugh-colourcd,  tuTDidj  and  loaded  with  paren- 
chymatous matter.'  They  maybe  fep^ra^ed  by  reft,  filtration, 
Lear,  and  clarincation.  Kcft  may  be  employed  when  the  juice 
\b  very  fluid,  does  not  contain  volatile  ihatfer^  and  is  not  fufcep- 
tiblc  of  alteration.  Ic  is,  however,  emjployed'  with  advantage 
with  fub-acid  juices,  as  that  of  lemons.  By  reft  they  undergo 
a  kind  of  flight  fermentations  and  all  their  mucilaginous,  and 
other  vifcid  parts,  feparate.  Fihratioii  is  perhaps  the  mod  per- 
fect means  of  defecation,  but  it  is  tedious,  and  «j'.plicab!c  only 
to  very  fluid  juices..  In  many  inftances  it  may  be  facilitated  hf 
the  addition  of  water.  The  a£tion  of  heat  is  more  expeditious, 
and  is  employed  for  juices  which  arc  very  alterable,  or  which 
contain  volatile  matters.  It  is  performed  by  introducing  the  juice 
info  a  matrafs,  and  iinmerlln^  it  in  boiling  water  for  fomc  mi-> 
nutc<«  The  fcculo:  are  coagulated,  and  cafily  fcparated  by  fil- 
tration. Clariiication  by  white  of  egg  can  only  be  ufcd  for  very 
vifcid  mucilaginous  juices,  which  contain  nothing  volatile.  The 
white  of  two  eggs  may  be  allowed  to  each  pint  of  juice.  They 
urc  beat  to  a  fine  froih,  the  juice  gradually  mixed  with  them,  and 
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the  whole  brought  to  cbulliiioi*.  Tp«  albumen  co;)giiisit'n>:  en- 
velopes all  tlie  parenchyrr.atcos  2nd  fccuicnt  matter.-,  and  the 
juice  now  pafics  the  filter  readily.  By  this  procefs  juices  are  ren- 
dered fuCiciently  fine ;  bur  the  heat  employed  deepens  their  colour, 
^nd  mamfellly  alters  them,  fo  that  it  is  not  merely  a  dcfw-catlng, 
but  a  decompofing,  pr(krefs«  When  depurated,  juices  are  yello^r 
or  red,  but  never  green. 

The  fluids  thus  extra&ed  from  fucculent  frult«,  whether  acid 
or  fweet,  from  mod  of  the  acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and  water- 
crefles,  from  the  acid  herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from  the 
aperient  la£kefcent  plants,  as  dandelion  atid  hawkweed,  and  frotn 
various  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  peculiar  tafte  and 
virtues  of  the  refpe£livc  fubjeds.  The  juices,  on  the  other  hand, 
cxtra£led  from  mod  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  have  fcarcely  any  thirj 
of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  feem  to  difier  little  from  decoc- 
tions of  them  made  in  water  boiled  till  the  volatile  odorous  parts 
have  been  difiipared.  Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily, 
violet,  h jacinth,  not  only  impart  nothing  of  their  fragrance  to 
their  juice,  but  have  it  tot  Jly  deflrovcd  by  the  previous  bruifix^. 
From  want  offuflicient  attention  to  tnefe  particulars,  pradtitionm 
have  been  frtquently  deceived  in  the  effects  of  preparations  of  this 
clafs :  juice  of  mint  has  been  often  prefcribed  as  a  Itomachic,  thoa^ 
it  wants  thofe  qualities  by  which  muit  itfelf  and  its  other  preps* 
^tions  operate. 

There  are  equal  difierences  in  regard  to  their  nre&nring  thofe 
virtues,  and  this  independently  of  the  volatility  ot  the  active  ou^ 
ter,  or  its  difpofition  to  exhale.  Even  the  volatile  virtue  of  fcurry- 
rrafs  may,  by  the  above  method,  be  preferved  almoll  entire  iaiti 
juice  for  a  coufiderable  time  \  while  the  aAlve  parts  of  the^  juia 
of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate  and  fettle  to  the  bottos, 
leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arum  root,  iris  rootj  bryooj 
root,^and  other  vegetables,  in  like  manner' allow  their  medidiiai 
parts  to  fettle  at  the  bottom. 

If  juices  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  ^otf 
one* fortieth  part  of  their  weight  of  good  fpint  of  wine  maj  k 
nddcd,  and  the  whole  fuflered  to  (land  as  before  \  a  IVefli  jedinM 
will  now  be  depcfited,  from  which  the  liquofr  is  to  be  poured  aC 
ftrained  again,  and  put  into  fmall  bottles  which  have  been  wailal 
with  fpirit  and  dried.  A  little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  fiirfxfi 
fo  as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clofed  v^ 
leather,  paper,  or  flopped  with  draw,  as  the  flaflcs  are  in  whicb 
Florence  oil  is  brought  to  us  :  tliis  ferves  to  keep  ont  dull,  and 
fuflers  the  air  to  efcapc,  which  in  procefs  of  time  ariies  from  xi 
vegetable  liquors,  and  which  would  otherwife  endanger  the  borft* 
ing  of  the  giafles  ;  or,  being  imbibed  afreih,  render  their  conteoti 
vnpid  aud  foul.     The  boulcs  are  to  be  kept  on  the  bottom  of  s 
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good  cellar  or  vaolt,  placed  up  to  the  necks  in  fand.  D7  this  me* 
thod  fomc  juices  muy  be  prefcrved  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  others 
for  a  much  longer  timei  though,  v^}iatevercarehe  taken,  they  are 
found  to  anftt-er  better  when  fre(h;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  pre^ 
ferving  them,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid  afide,  efpcci* 
ally  fmce  we  have  been  provided  vrith,  more  convenient  and  ufe- 
ful  remedies.  The  fuUowing  is  the  only  compofition  of  the  kind 
retained  .in  our  pharmacopceias. 

fiUCCUS-COGHLEARIJECOMPOSITUS.    LomL 
Ccntpound  Jmce  cf  Scurvj*Graft% 
Takeof 

Juice  of  Garden  fcorvy-grafsy  two  pints  \ 
Brooklimey 

Watei'Crcflesi  of  each  one  point  \ 
SeviUe  oranges,  twenty  ounces  by  meafare. 
Mm  them,  and,  affier  tlie  feces  have  fiibfided,  pour  ofF  the  liquor^ 
or  firain  it. 


SvccysCocirLEAKifCoMPOsirus;  vulgo«  Sacci  ad  Scorbu- 

Ticos.     Edliu 
Compound  Juice  ofScurvj^GrMfs. 
IVifeof 

Juice  of  Scurvy-grafS| 

Water-trefles,  exprcfled  from  frefh  gathered  berbt^ 
Seville  orarges,  of  each  two  pounds  \ 
Spirit  of  nutmegs,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  them,  and  let  them  (land  till  the  feces  have  fubfidcd^  then 
pour  off  the  dear  liquor. 

Both  thefe  compoTitions  are  of  confiderable  ufe  for  the  purpofci 
CxpreflU  in  the  title  :  the  orange  juice  is  an  excellent  affiitant  to 
the  fcurvy-grafs,  and  other  acrid  antifcorbutics  ;  which,  nchen  thus 
mixedj  have  been  found  from  experience  to  produce  much  better 
cffeCU  than  when  employed  by  incmfelves.  They  nay  be  taken 
ID  dait^  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter  of  a  pintt  two  or  three 
tones  a-da^l  they  generally  increale  the  urinary  fecretion^  and 
fotn^mes  mduce  a  laxative  habit.    . 
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INSPISSATED  JUICES. 


This  is  a  very  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  thofe  fub- 
fiances  which  are  fufficiently  fucculent  to  afford  a  juice  by  ex- 
prelTiony  and  whofe  virtues  do  not  refide  in  any  very  volatile  mat- 
ter. By  infpifTjtion,  the  bulk  of  the  requifite  dofe  is  very  mucli 
diminiflied ;  they  are  reduced  to  a  form  convenient  for  ihakioj; 
up  into  pills;  and  they;. are  much  lefs  apt  to  fpoU  than  the 
iimple  exprefled  juices.  The  mode  of  their  preparation  is  not 
yet,  however,  reduced  to  fixed  principles.  .  Some  direct  the 
juices  to  be  iofpiflated  as  fbon  aathey  are  exprefled  ;  others  al- 
low them  previoufly  to  undergo  a  flight  dqgree  of  fermenutioo; 
feme  defecate  them  before  they  proceed  to  infpiflatc  them,  and, 
lailly,  Baume  prepares  his  elaterium  by  infpiflating  the  defecated 
juice  of  the  wild  cucumber,  while  our  colleges  give  the  fame  name 
to  the  matter  which  fubfides  from  it.  The  nature  of  the  foilj  of 
the  fcufon,  and  mat^  other  circuihftances^  muft  materially  alter 
the  quantity  or  nature  of  the  produd.  In  moift  years  Baviiiegat 
from  thirty  pounds  of  elder  berries,  four  or  five  pounds  of  in- 

SiiTated  juice,  and  iti  dry  years  only  two,  or  two  and  ahili 
rom  hemlock  he  got  in  October  X76(;  -r{«r  of  infpiffated  juice, 
and  in  May  of  the  fame  year  oiily  tt'tI  on  the  contrary^  in  Aa- 
guil  17,68  TT-yi  and  in  May  1770  rr*  but  in  general  the  produd 
in  the  autumn  months  was  greateft.  Hyociamusjgave  him  about 
,^•7,  and  belladonna  tV 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  ACONITI  NAPELLL  At 

InfplffaUd  Juice  of  H'^^tiM.       . 

firuife  tlic  frtlh  leaves  of  wolfsbane ,  and  inclading  thm  m  I 
herrjijn  bag,  comprefs  them  ftronglytiU  thej  yield  thctr  jk^ 
which  is  to  be  evaporated  in  fiat  veiEds  heated  wick  bofat 
VI  .:tcr,  I'aturated  wjch  muriate  of  fbdaj  andimmediaidf  ndSl 
to  ihe  confidence  of  thick  honey. 

After  the  mafs  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed 
veflels,  and  moiftened  with  alcohol. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  from  their  leaves^ 

SUCCI  SPKS ATI  yA#  Inf^J!u^Jyic$s  4 

Atkopje  BELLiDONN^^  Dtoilj  tfighy^aii. 
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SUCCI  SPISSATI  Tie  Infpifated  Juices  of 

CoNIi  MACULATI,  Hemlock. 

Hyosciami  nicrIi  Henbane. 

Lactuc;2  viRos/E,  Poifonous  Letti:c.\ 

Scccus  Spissatus  Cicuta.    Dub. 

Infpijfated  Jina  cf  Hemkck> 

Exprefs  hemlock  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  juft  appearing, 
and  allow  the  juice  to  (land  fix  hours  until  the  feces  fubfide  ; 
then  reduce  the  decanted  juice  to  drjneis  in  a  water  bath. 

Im  the  fame  way  is  prepared  from  fredi  gathered  benics, 

Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci.    Dub. 
The  Infpifated  Juice  of  Elder- berries. 

Succus  Dacca  Sambuci  Spissatus.    Lond* 
Infpiffated  Juice  of  the  Elder-berry, 
Take  of 

Eiprr fled  and  depurated  juice  of  elder-berries,  two  pints. 
Infptflate  in  a  water-bath  Uturated  with  fea-falt. 

In  the  fame  manner  infpiflate 

SUCCUS  The  Juice  oftbe 

RiBis  NIGRI,  Black  Currant. 

LlMONls,  Lenton. 

CicUTiE,  floribus  pri-  Hemlock^  wbm  about  to 

mum  apparentibus.  fUnver. 

Sccctrs  Spissatus  Sambuci  Nigri  *,  tulgo  Rob  Sambuci.  Ed. 
Imfpiffated  Juice  of  Elder-berries ^  commonly  called  Elder  Rob. 

TAccS 

fttke  of  ripe  cldcr-benies,  five  pounds ; 

DmtUe  lenned  fugar,  one  pound. 
Evqwiiue  with  a  gentle  htfat  to  the  conrifl.€nce  of  pretty  tliiik 

hooey. 

Theie  infpiiTated  juices  contain  the  virtues  of  the  refpeQIve 
vegetables  in  a  very  concentrated  (late.  7*hofe  of  the  elder,  black- 
cornnty  and  lemon,  are  aciduloas,  cooling,  and  laxative,  and  may 
be  uicd  in,  conGderabIc  quantities,  while  tbofe  of  the  wolfsbane, 
facmlocky  deadly  nightfliAde,  henbane,  4nd  poifonous  lettuce,  aic 
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highly  r.^rcctic  and  ciekterlouS)  and  mud  be  given  only  in  very 

fmall  dcfci. 

SIJCCUS  SPISSATUS  MOMORDICiE  ELATERII;   vul-o 

EiATRRiuM      Ed.     Ki.iTERiuM.     Lond, 

Infpiffatt'd  Ju'iciofthe  WUd  Lucumter.      ELiterium. 

Slice  ripe  wild  curumbcrs,  exprrfs  the  juice  very  geutJy,  and 
llraih  it  through  a  very  fire  hair  fieve,  (into  a  glafs  vcfTcli 
L:>rrd.)  then  boij  it  a  little  and  fet  it  by  for  fomc  hours  until  the 
thicker  part  has  fu'  fr.!e<l.  Ti>c  thinner  ftipernatant  fluid  is  to 
be  po;irtd  off,  ami  ftparateii  by  filtering;  and  the  thicker  part, 
whith  remains  after  filtration,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  and 
dried  with  a  gentle  hc.it. 

This  ifinot  properly  an  infpi fitted  juice,  but  a  depofition  from 
:lie  exprcir:d  juice.  Such  dcpofuions  have  long  been  called  Fc- 
lul.i,  ai:d  the  d'fc  no  en  t  nation  ir.is  been  confirmed  in  modem  times. 
Its  application,  hovev^er,  apptjrs  to  us  to  be  too  extended ;  for 
fccula  is  applied  both  to  mild  and  nutritious  fubdances,  fuch  a« 
itarcli,  and  to  drad]cfublt<ince?\,  fuch  as  that  of  which  we  arc  now 
trcuring.  Befides,  if  ic  poflc (led  exactly  the  fame  chemical  pro- 
|)crties  as  ilarcli,  it  would  be  convrtcd  into  a  gelatinous  mafsby 
the  boiling  diretled  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  aad  vould  not  (r- 
parate  *,  whereas,  the  boiling  is  intended  to  promote  the  fepar> 
tioii. 

The  filtration  above  direOed,  for  draining  off  fuch  pan  of  the 
watery  fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated  by  decantation,  is  not  the  coai- 
mon  iiltration  through  paper,  for  this  does  notfuccecd  here  :  the 
^rofler  parts  of  the  juice,  falling  to  tlie  bottom,  form  a  vifcid  cikc 
upoK  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  (:annot  pafs  tlirough.  The  ft- 
[uraiion  is  to  be  attempted  in  another  manner,  by  draining  dc 
fluid  from  tite  to{>.  This  is  eflfcdied  by  placing  one  cod  of  bnc 
inoillened  ilrips  of  woollen  cloth,  [keins  of  cotton,  or  the  hLe»  la 
the  juice,  and  laying  the  other  end  over  the  edge  of  the  Tcfic^  b 
;)s  to  hanc;  down  lower  than  the  forface  of  the  liquor:  by  thb 
inanagL-ment  the  feparation  fucceedsin-pcnftftion. 

Mrd.  i4ji\ — Elatcrtuni  is  a  very  violent  hvdragoguo  caduidc* 
(n  general,  previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  confideraUe  fid- 
ucfs  at  flomach,  and  frequently  produces  (evere  vomiting,  bi* 
therefore  fehiom.  employed  till  other  remedies  havebeeouici 
in  vain.  But  in  fome  inftances  of  afcites  it  will  prodocra  casp 
pletc  evncuatton  of  water,  where  other  cathartics  mTe  hadaott 
fc^.  Two  or  three  grains  are  in  general  a  fufficient  dolc^alihoif^ 
perhaps  the  bed  mode  of  exhibiting  at  is  by  giving  Honifloa^ 
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exfenr  of  hnlf'a  grain  at  a  tiint,  and  repeating  that  doGe  every  hour 
till  ir  begins  to  operate. 

Pulps. 
PULPARUM  EXTRACnO.    EJ.    Dub. 
The  ExtraSiion  of  Pulps. 

Coil  unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry^  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water  until  they  become  foft  \  then  prefs  out  the 
pulp  tiirough  a  hair  fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
confidence  of  honey  in  an  earthen,  veflel,  over  a  gentle  fire  ; 
taking  care  to  keep  (lirring  the  matter  continualiy,  to  keep  it 
from  burning. 

(The  pulp  of  caflia  fidularis  is  in  like  mapncr  to  be  boiled  out  from 
the  bruifcd  pod,  and  reduced  afterwards  to  a  proper  coDfiftence^ 
by  e\'apor;iting  the  water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  frefli,  are  to  be  exprcfT- 
ed  through  the  ficve,  without  any  previous  boiling.  Ed.) 

■ 

PuLPARuif  Frjefaratio.  Loni. 
Tie  Preparation  of  Pulps* 

•Set  pdlpy  fruitS)  if  they  be  uilripe,  or  ripe  and  dryj  in'a  moi(t 
place*  that  they  may  become  foft,  then  prefs  the  pulps  through 
a  hair  fiivc;  afterwards  boil  them  fim  with  a  gentk  heat,  and 
ftir  them  freauently»  then  evaporate  tlie  water  in  a  water  bath^ 
faturated  wttn  fea  fait,  until  the  pulps  acquire  the  proper  con« 
fifiency. 

Pour  bcniing  water  on  thebruifed  pods  of  the  caflia  fiftularis,  to  as 
CO  vrafli  out  the  pulp ;  then  prefs  die  matter  firit  through  a  coarfe 
fieve,  and  afterwards  through  a  hair  Ceve ;  laftly,  evaporate  the 
moifture  in  a  water  bath,  faturated  with  fea  (alt,  fo  as  to  re- 
dace  the  pulp  to  a  proper  conftileocy. 

Exprefs'the  pulps  of  ripe  recent  friiits  through  a  fi;:ve,  without 
boiling  them. 

When  thefe  fruits  are  nor  fufficienily  joiey  to  aflfbnf  a  pulp  by 
fimple  exprefiion,  the  dcco£lion  ordered  by  the  Edinb«iigh  and 
Dublin  colleges  is  much  more  certain,  and  in  every  refpedl  prefer- 
able to  expcfing  them  to  a  moid  air,  which  is  not  only  often  ineffi- 
caciotts,  but  is  apt  to  tender  them  fpoilt  and  mouldy.  On  thd 
other  hand,  the  precaution  ufed  by  the  Loi^don  college,  of  fioifli* 
log  the  evaporation  in  a  w^ter  bath,  is  highly  proper^  as  otherwife 
they  afe  extremely  apt  to  become  eynp^reumatic.  i 

"Fhc  pulps  ezprefled  from  recent  fubftances  without  co£txoo»  are 
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lefs  mudhginonsy  ^re  more  apt  to  allow  their  fluid  parts  to  fepa- 
ratc  when  Icftntr;.'(l,  than  when  they  have  .been  previoufly  boiled  ; 
and  very  fucculcnt  vegetables,  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  and  lily  roc  t., 
m.iy  be  roaltcd  in  hot  aflies  inflead  oi'  being  boiled. 


CHAP,  XVII. 

FIXED  OILS. 

I 

Txi^sL  oils  arc  commonly  denominated  ExprefscJ  oUs,  an 
appellation  which  is  manifeflly  improper)  as  in  feme  inftanccs 
they  arc  obtained  without  cxprcflTion,  and  in  other  indancts 
exprcflion  is  employed  to  obtain  volatile  oils .  The  Edinburgh 
college  have  therefore  diftinguifhed  thefe  different  clafles  of  oils 
by  the  terms  Fixed  and  Volatile,  which  accurately  charaftcriz: 
them. 

Fixed  oil  is  formed  in  no  other  part  of  vegetables  than  in 
their  feeds.  Sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  it  is  contaiacii 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  fruit.  Of  this  the  bcft  known  ex- 
ample is  the  olive.  But  it  i«  moft  commonly  found  in  tlic  iVCiia 
of  dicotyledonous  vcg^tablf  tf,  fometimcfi  alfo  in  the  fruk  of  ox* 
nocotylcdonous  plants,  as  the  cocos  butvracea.  It  has  variouidt;- 
gters  of  confiflency,  from  the  taillow  of  the  croton  febiferum  cc 
china,  and  the  butter  of  the  butter-tree  of  Africa,  to  the  fluid::v 
of  olive  oil. 

Fixed  oils  are  either 

1.  Fat|  eufily  congealed,  and  not  inflammable  by  nitric  ac:i, 
oil  of  olives,  almonds,  rapefeed,  and  ben^ 

a.  Drying,  nut  congealablc,  inflammable  by  nitric  acxJ,  c- 
of  linfeed,  nut,  and  poppy. 

3.  Concrete  oils,  palm  oil,  &c. 

■ 

Fixed  oi!  is  fcparatcd  from  fruits  and  feeds  which  contain  I'l 
either  by  exprcflion  or  dcco£lion.  Heat,  by  rendering  the  cl 
moic  hmpid,  ir.crcafes  vcrjr  much  the  quantity  obuined  bfu- 
p^fuon^  but  as  it  renders  it  lefs  bland,  and  more  apt  to  becooc 
rancl^>  heat  is  not  ufed  ia  the  prep^raration  of  otlg  which  ce 
Co -be  cn^pW^^^-  '^  medicine-      When  obtained  by  cxpreiEd"* 
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oils  often  contain  a  mixture  of  mucilagei  ftarch,  and  colouring 
matter;  but  part  of  thcfe  Teparateiiicourfe  of  tlmCy  and  fall 
to  the  bottom.  When  oils  become  rancid,  tliey  aire  no  longer 
fit  for  internal  ufe,  but  are  then  faid  to  elTcwt  the  killing  of 
quickfilver,  as  it  is  called,  more  quickly.  D^co^ion  is  principal- 
ly ufed  for  the  extradlion  of  the  vifcid  and  confillent  oils,  which 
are  melted  out  by  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water,  and  rife  to  its 
furface.  .       -;•   " 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  the  oil  of  alrtionds,  blanch 
them,  by  deeping  them  in  very  hot  water,  which  caufes  their  epi- 
dermis to  fwell  and  feparate  eafily.  After  they  peel  them^  tliey 
dry  them  in  a  (love,  then  grind  them  in  a  mill  like  a  ccff^re  mill, 
and  laftly,  exprcfs  the  oil  from  the  pafte  inclofed  in  a  hempen  bag. 
By  blanching  the  almonds,  the  pafte  which  remains  within  the 
bag  is  fold  with  greater  advantage  to  the  perfumers,  and  the  oil 
obtained  is  perfedily  colourlefs.  But  the  heat  employed  difpofcs 
the  ml  to  become  rancid,  and  the  colour  the  oil  acquires  from  the 
epidermis  does  not  injure  its  qualities.  For  pharmaceutical  ufe, 
therefore,  the  almonds  (hould  not  be  blanched,  but  merely  rubbed 
in  a  piece  of  coarfe  linen,  to  feparate  as  much  as  pofllble,  tlie 
brown  powder  ad|iering  to  the  epidermis.  Sixteen  ounces  of  fweet 
almonds  commonly  give  five  ounces  and  a  half  of  oil.  Bitter  al- 
monds aSbrd  the  fame  proportion,  but  the  oil  has  a  pleafant  bitter 
tafte. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALiE  COMMUNIS.  Edl::. 

Almond  OiL 
Take  of 

Frefli  almonds,  any  quantity. 
After  having  bmifed  tben>  In  a  ftone  mortar,  put  them  into  a  hemp* 
en  bag,  and  exprefs  the  oil  without  heat. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  exprefled  from  its  feeds, 
OleOM  LxNI  UsiTATlSSlllI.      Oil  of  lAnfetd. 

Oleum  Amtgdal;b.    L^nd. 
A'.motid  Oil, 

Pound  frefli  almonds,  either  fwect  orbitter,  in  a  mortar,  then  prc£i 
out  tlie  oil  in  a  cold  prtfs. ' 

Is  the  fame  manner  ztt  to  be  expreliedi 

Oleum  Lisr,  Umfeed  OUf  (torn  the  bruifed  feeds. 
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Oleou  Ricini,  Cafier  Oil,  from  the  feeds  previouflj  decor* 

ticat<:<f. 
Oleum  Sinapeos,    Oil'ofMufiardy  from  the  bruifed  feed». 

Oleum  Amtgd^larum.    Dub. 
Oil  of  MlfMmds. 

Bruife  frefli  almonds  in  a  mortar,  and  exprefs  the  oii  in  a  prrfi 
without  heat. 

In  the  f^me  way  are  to  be  expreflcd  from  the  feeds. 

Oleum  Livi,  Linfeed  Oil. 

Oleum  Sinapis,     Oil  of  MyJlarJ. 

The  chemical  properties  of  thefe  oils  have  been  already  men* 
tioned,  and  an  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of  each  will  be  fbunf 
in  their  rcfpecHrc  places  in  the  Materia  mcdica. 
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OLEUM  iVMMONIATUM,  vulgo  Linimehtum  Volatok. 

Ed.     . 
AmmcKtatcJ  Oil,  commonly  called  Volatile  Liniment, 

•  ■ 

Take  of 

Olive  o\\%  two  ounces  ; 

Water  of  ammonia,  two  drachm?. 
ISIix  them  together. 

L1N17.1RNTUM  Ammoni;u  Fortius.  ZcvJ. 
Stronger  Lir.ftnt*nt  cf  Ammonim. 
Take  of 

Water  of  pure  ammonu,  one  ounce  ; 
Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 
Shake  them  togetlicr  In  a  phial. 
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^  I 


LiNiMEMTUM  Ammonia^  LinJ, 

Linhnent  cf  /imnicnuu 
Take  of 

Water  of  ammoi^iay  half  an  ounce  \ 

Olive  oil,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Shake  them  together  in  a  phia'  till  they  are  mixed. 

The  moft  commonly  idop^t'd  genetic  name  for  the  combina- 
tion of  oil  with  alkalies  '"  Scap,  and  the  fpccics  arj  dilVmguifiied 
by  the  addition  of  that  of  tbc  alkali  they  contain.  On  thefc  prin- 
ciples, volatile  liniment  fhould  be  called  Soap  of  Ammonia,  as 
hard  fonp  is  foap  of  fnda,  and  foft  foap,  foap  of  potafs. 

The  ammonia  ufed  in  the  two  firft  of  thel'e  prep^ratuMis  com- 
bines much  more  ei/dy  and  intimately  with  tlie  oil  than  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  ufed  in  the  I:r(L  If  the  carboiutt:  bo  em- 
ployed with  the  view  .of  rendering  the  preparation  Icfs  flimulau 
ing,  the  fame  end  will  be  more  fcientifically  obtained,  by  incrcaf- 
ing  the  proportion  of  oil  mixed  with  pure  ammonia.  The  two 
Jtrit  of  thefc  liniments  differ  greatly  in  point  of  flrength,  the  pro- 
portion of  water  of  ammonia  in  the  firlt,  being  as  i  to  8^  and  iix 
che  fecond  as  i  to  2* 

Mi'd,  uff, — They  arc  frequently  ufed  externally  as  ilimulants 
and  rubefacients •  In  inflammatory  fore  throats,  a  piece  of  flannel 
moiitened  with  ihefe  foaps,  applied  to  the  tnroat,  and  Tc:v:wed 
every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  .fTicacious  remedies. 
By  mcjns  of  tliis  warm  ftimalating  application,  the  neck,  and 
fometimej  the  whHe  body,  is  put  into  a  fwear,  Mrhich,  after  bleed- 
ing, cither  carries  ofT,  or  lelfens  the  inflammation.  When  too 
Itrongj  cr  too  liberally  applied,  they  fometimcs  occafi^n  iiiflam* 
mtckms,  and  even  bllfters.  Where  the  (kin  cinnor  bear  their 
acrimony,  ;i  larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

But  riic  finl  of  ihefe  preparations  is  even  fometimcs  ufed  in- 
ternally, made  into  a  mixture  with  fyrup  and  fome  aromatic  wa* 
tcr.  A  drachmor  two  tiken  in  this  manner,  three  or  four  times 
Si-day,  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  iottit  kinds  of  catarrh  and  mz 
throat.  '  .  .  *    ■ 

LINIMENTUM  AQUiE    CALCiS,    sive    OLEUM    LINI 

CUM  CALCE.  Kd. 

Liniment  ffLime  IVaUr^  or  Lhifecd  Oil  with  Lhnc. 
T^kc  of ' 
L*'nfe:d  oil. 

Lime  water,  of  each  equal  parts.  . 
ix  them. 


•This  liniment  is  extremely  ufcful  in  t:afcs  ctt  fcalilc*  ^    . 
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being  fiogularly  e/Iicacious  in  preventingi  it  appUcd  in  ikne,  the 
inflammation  fubjfcqucnt  to  tliefc)  or  even  in  removing  it,  after  k 
has  come  on. 

It  is  alfo  a  fpecics  of  foap,  and  might  be  called  Soap  of  Ifimey 
although  it  probably  contains  a  great  CKcefs  of  oil. 

OLEUM  CAMPHOR  ATUM.  EJ. 
Can^kontud  OiL 
Take  of 

0:ive  oil,  two  oun^res; 
Camphor,  half  an  ounce.  . 
Mix  them  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be  difljived. 

This  is  a  Ample  folution  of  camphor  in  fixed  oil,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent :ipp'ication  to  local  pains  from  whatever  caufe,  and  to 
glandular  I'weilings. 

OLEUM  SULPHURATUM.  EJ. 

Sulphuretted  Oil. 
Take  of 

Olive  oil,  eight  ounces  ; 

Sublimed  Sulphur,  one  ounce. 
Boil  them  together  in  a  large  iron  pot,  ftirring  them  contiuuiUf, 

till  they  unite. 

Lomh  • 
Takcof 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces. 

Olive  oil  fixieen  ounces,  by  weight; 
Boil  the  (lov.ers  of  fulphur,  with  the  oif    in  a  pot  (lightly  covc^ 

e  J,  until  they  b:  united. 

GoTTLiNG  dircAs  the  oil  to  be  Iieated  in  an  iron  pot,  and  the 
fulphur  to  be  gradually  added,  while  the  folution  is  promoted  ky 
conQant  (lirring.  with  an  iron  fpatula.  The  pot  rnuft  be  fuffi- 
cicntly  large,  as  the  ntixture  fwells  and  boils  up  very  much  \  and 
as  it  it  apt  to  catch  fire,  a  lid  fliouid  be  at  hand  to  extingiufli  it 
by  covering  up  the  pot. 

'  Medical  ufi\ — Sulphnretted  oil  was  fornierly  ftrongly  recom- 
mended in  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difordcrs  of  the  bicaft 
and  lungs  :  but  the  reputation  which  it  had  in  thefe  cafei,  does 
not  appear  to  hare  been  derived  from  any  fair  trial' or  cxpcxiener. 
It  itt  manitcAly  hot^  acrimonious,  and  irritucing  ;  and  flioflH 
therefore  be  utcd  with  the  utmoft  caution.  -  It  Has  frcquemlf 
beeiv  found  to  injure  the  appetite,  offend  the  ftomaichand  vifeot 
pardi  the  body,  and  cccafion  thiifl  and  febrile  heats.    Th^^ 
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of  ^it  b  from  ten  to  forcf  drops.  '  It  is  employed  externally  for 
ckanfing  and  healing  foul  running  ulcers ;  and  Boerhaavc  con- 
jccluTCSy  tliat  its  ufc  in  rhefe  cafes  gave  occaQon  to  the  virtues 
afinibe*!  to  it  when  taken  internally. 

OJ  prep, — ^Emplaft.  ammon.  cum  hydraig,  Lond.    £mp.  litb. 
cum  hyd.  Lond, 

m 

PETROLEUM  SULPHURATUM.    Ltmd. 
Sti/phwvtted  Pctro/emm, 

Is  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  fulphoretted  oil* 


CHAP.  XIX 


DISTILLED  JVATERS. 


SuBSTANXEs  whlch  differ  in  volatility,  may  be  feparated  from 
each  other  by  applying  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  converting  the 
mod  volatile  into  vapour,  and  by  again  condcnfmg  this  vapour  in 
a  proper  apparatus.  Water  is  converted  into  vapour  at  212*,  and 
may  be  fcparuted  by  diilillation  from  the  earthy  aad  faline  mat* 
ters  which  it  always  contains  in  a  natural  ftate.  But»  it  is  cvi- 
cieiU»  tliat  if  any  fubllancci  which  are  as  volatile  as  water,  be  ex- 
polcd  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  tit  her  by  immerfing  them  in 
boiling  water,  or  expcfiiig  them  to  the  adion  of  its  fteam,  they 
will  rile  with  it  in  diilillation.  In  .this  way  the  camphor  and  vo- 
la^le  oils  of  vegetable  fubilances  are  ieparated  from  the  more  fix« 
cd  principles^  aud  as  water  is  capable  cf  diflblving  a  certain 
quantity  of  thtrfc  vohule  fubftances*  it  may  be  impregnated  with 
a  grcaj^  variety  of  flavours  by  dillilling  it  ntim  different  aromatic 
fubilances.  If  the  fubjetl  of  our  iiiffillation  contain  more  voia- 
tilc  oil  tlvan  tltc  water  employed  is  capable  of  diflblvingf  it  will 
render  the  water  milky,  and  afterwards  feparate  from  it.  It  is 
in  fhis  way  tlut  volatile  oila  ace  obtained. 

Vulatile  oil^  are  obt^^ined  only  from  odoriferous  fubftances ; 
buc  not  equally  from  ail  of  this  clafs,  oor  in  quantity  proportion- 
al to  ihcir  degree  of  odoun  Some»  which*  if  wc  were  to  reafoii 
from  ^n.ilr>^y,  llioukl  fecm  very  well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield 
c^cxncly  l;uk  oll^  and  others  none  at  all.    Rofes  and  chamo* 
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mile  flanxrs,  whofe  ftrong  and  lafting  fmell  promifcs  abnndancr, 
arc  fouFid  to  contain  but  a  fmall  qnaniify  of  oil :  rhe  violet  anfl 
juifamine  flower,  which  perfuitie  the  air  with  their  o<four,  !ofc 
their  fiucll  upon  the  gcmljll  co£li<  n,  and  do  not  afford  arr  o:F 
on  bcinp  dinilled,  unlefs  Jmmenfc  quantities  arc  fubmiticd  to  ths 
oi>cration  at  once  ;  while  favin,  whofe  diri;jrccable  fcent  extendi 
to  no  great  diftance,  gives  out  the  largefl  proportion  of  volatile 
oil  of  ahnoll  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  .plants  equally  fit  for  this  operation,  when 
produced  in  dilTorcnt  foils  or  fcafons,  nr  ;it  iliiTrrent  times  of  their 
j;rowih.  Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered  when  tl;c  flowers  bc- 
j;in  to  fall  olF  than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this  wc  h.ivc  examples 
in  lavendar  and  rue  ^  others,  as  fage,  afford  the  larjuil  qumtitv 
when  young,  before  they  have  feut  forth  any  flowers ;  and  others 
as  thyme,  when  the  flowrr^  have  juil  appeared.  All  fracran? 
herbs  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil,  when  proiinced  in  dry  foili 
and  \v.  w..rm  fummcrs,  thiwi  in  onpofile  circumllances-  On  thf 
other  hind,  fome  of  the  drfogrecaWe  Ihong-fccntcd  ones, as  worm- 
wood, are  faiil  to  contain  moll  oil  in  rainy  fcafons,  aiui  when  grow- 
ing iti  moid  rich  grounds. 

Several  chcmifls  have  been  of  opinion,  that  herb*;  and  tlo'.rc:s 
moderately  dried,  yiild  a  greater  quantity  of  voLrilc  oil,  than  :t 
they  were  dillillcd  w  hen  freih.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable, 
that  the  quantity  of  voj.tiilc  oil  will  be  increafed  by  drving;  c:i 
the  contrary,  part  of  it  rnufl  be  diffipatcd  ?.v\A  loft.  lV,r  dryiTij 
may  fomctime$  be  ufeful  in  other  ways;  either  by  diniiniihing  tw 
bulk  of  the  fubjeti  to  be  diililied,  or  by  cauiing  it  to  part  with  »t» 
oil  more  eafily. 

Tjie  choice  of  proper  inflruments  is  cf  great  confequence  f?r 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to  a^vantige.  There  arc  fomtf 
oils  which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwan-ncck  ol  the  head  of  the  com- 
mon lliil :  others,  lefs  volatile,  cannot  cafily  be  made  to  rife  fo 
high.  For  obtaining  thtfe  lail,  we  would  recommcsid  a  large  !c^ 
head,  having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it:  in  this  cr.nal,  ?hf 
oil  is  clctaincd  in  its  iirii  aiccnt,  and  thence  conveyed  at  once  in:o 
the  receiver,  the  advantages  of  which  arc  fufficif  ntly  ob%  lous. 

With  regird  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  employed -,  if 
wholij  planliS  moderattly  dried,  are  ufed,  or  the  (havings  of 'wt>x?S 
as  much  of  cither  may  be  put  into  the  vrffel  as,  lightly  preffcd, 
will  occupy  half  its  cavity ;  and  as  mucli  water  may  be  atfdcd  as 
will  fill  two  thirds  of  it.  When  frcfli  and  juicy  herbs  arctcfcc 
tiiitill'.ci,  thrice  their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  fufficient;  In:: 
dry  onca  rccjuire  a  much  larger  quantity.  In  general,  there  Amilil 
ijt:  io  much  water,    that  after  all    intended  to  be  diftillcd  ftss 

nnr- 
alirN 


i'ome  cwr,  there  maj  be  liquor  enough  left  to  prevent  the 
:■.:  from  burning:  to  the  f^IIi.     Thi-  wa!?r  and  ingredienm. 
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gether.  (hould  never  take;  up  more>than  three  fourths  of  the  ftiJi  ( 
there  Ihould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  any  danger  of  any  em- 
pyreuma^  but  not  lb  much  as  to  be  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  re- 
ccivcr, 

Tli'c  fubjc£l  of  diflillation  fliouid  be  macerated  in  the  water  un» 
til  \l  be  perfectly  penetrated  by  it.  To  promote  this  cfledl,  woods 
0)ould  be  thinly  fiiaved  acrofs  tiie  grain,  or  I'awni  roots  cut  tranf. 
verfely  into  thin  dices*  barks  reduced  into  coarfc  powder,  and 
feeds  flightly  bruifed.  Very  compaft  and  tenacious  fubftances  re- 
quire the  maceration  to  be  continued  a  week  or  two,  or  ioDger ; 
for  thofc  of  a  foftcr  and  loofer  texture,  two  or  three  days  are  fuf- 
ficicni  i  while  ic:ne  tender  herbs  and  flowers  not  only  (land  in 
no  need  of  maceration,  but  arc  even  injured  by  it.  Tlie  fermcntr 
niion  which  was  formerly  prescribed  in  fome  iniUnces,  is  al- 
ways hurtful. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  operator  oug!:t  to  be  expeditious 
in  raiting  it  ai  tirft,  and  to  keep  it  up  during  the  whole  proccl's, 
to  fuch  a  degree  only,  that  the  oil  may  freeiy  diftil ;  orherwife 
the  oil  will  be  expofcd  to  an  unncceliary  heat ;  a  circuniilance 
which  ouch t  as  much  as  pollible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  communi- 
cates to  all  ihefe  oils  a  diLgrceable  iuiprcgiutioni  as  is  evident 
from  their  being  niuch  lefs  grateful  when  newly  cliililled,  thaA 
after  they  have  ilgod  for  fume  time  in  a  cool  place :  and  the 
longer  the  hc&t  is  continued,  the  greaicr  alteration  it  produeet 
in  tikcm. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  their  ditlillation  the 
heat  of  water  lirongly  boiling :  but  there  are  many  alfo  which 
rife  with  a  iiv-at  (.'onfidcrably  Id's  \  fucii  as  thofe  of  lemon  ahcl  ci- 
tron p.'eli  of  the  iiowcrs  of  lavender  and  rofcmary,  and  of  al- 
moll  all  tlie  nK>re  odoriferous  kinds  of  llowcrs.  We  have  al- 
ready obferved,  tliat  thefe  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much  in- 
jured, or  even  dedroyed,  by  heatlfig  or  bruifiiig  them  \  it  is  im- 
fiaired  alfo  by  the  immerfion  in  water  iu  the  prefent  procefs,  and 
the  more  fo  in  propcrticn  to  the  c;;»*uinuancc  of  the  immcifun 
nnd  the  heat ;  heccc  oils,  didillcd  in  the  common  manner,  prove 
much  kfs  agreeable  in  fmell  than  tlic  fubjijCls  ihcmfeKes.  For 
the  diflillation  of  fubllanccs  of  this  clafs,  another  nutlsod  has 
been  contrived  \  inllead  of  being  immerfcd  in  water,  they  arc  cx« 
pofed  only  to  its  v.ipour.  A  projier  quantity  of  wauT  beiiig  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ilill,  the  odoriferous  herb 3  or  flowers  are 
laid  lightly  in  a  b^flkcr,  cl'  fuch  a  f /.c  :!;..:  i;  ir..iy  cr«tcr  into  the 
(iilU  and  rell  a^ainlt  its  fiJes,  juil  above  the  water.  The  head 
being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  water  n:ade  to  boil,  the  itcum,  per- 
colating through  the  fubjetSl,  imbibes  tlie  cil»  \v!i]:out  imp.uring 
lis  fragrance,  a:id  carries  it  over  i:ito  the  receiver.  Ods  thiisob-* 
f aiucd,  poflVft^  the  oduur  of  the  fuHjcvl  in  an  exquinte  degnr,  and 
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have  nothing  of  the  difagreeable  fcent  perceivable  in  thofe  diftiU 
led  l>y  boilinjj  them  in  water  hi  the  common  manner. 

Plants  differ  fo  much,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which 
they  are  tlie  produce,  and  like  wife  according  to  their  own  ages, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  fix  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from 
a  certain  weight  of  them  to  any  invariable  ftandard.  The  diftiU 
lation  ^ay  always  be  continued  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs  well 
flavoured  off  the  fubjeft,  but  no  longer. 

In  the  diftillation  of  volatile  oils»  the  ^ater,  as  was  obferved 
in  a  foregoing  fc£lion,  imbibes  always  a  part  of  the  oil.  The  dif- 
tilled  liquors  here  treated  of|  are  no  other  than  water  thus  im« 
piegnated  with  the  eflential  oil  of  the  fubje£l ;  whatever  fme!!| 
taile,  or  virtue,  is  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obtained  in  the 
form  of  watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a  concentrated  (late  in 
the  oil. 

All  thofe  vegetables,  therefore,  which  contain  an  eflential  oil, 
will  give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by  diftillation  :  but  the  de- 
gree of  the  impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the  quantity  of  water 
which  a  plant  is  capable  of  faturating  with  its  virtue,  are  by  co 
mcans-in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil  faturaccs 
only  the  water  that  comes  over  at  the  fame  time  with  it :  if  there 
be  more  oil  than  is  fufficient  for  this  faturation,  the  furplus  fepi* 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  mifcible  with  the  wa- 
ter that  arifcs  afterwards.  Some  odoriferous  flowers,  whofe  oO 
is  in  fo  fmall  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any  vifible  mark  of  it  ap- 
pears, unlefs  fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are  diftilled  at 
oncc^  give  ncverthelcfs  as  (Irong  an  impregnation  to  water  as  thof: 
plants  which  abound  moft  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  diflillcd  waters  may  be  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  thz  fubjeft,  and  their 
l\rcngth  incrcafed  to  any  affigned  degree,  by  cohcbathn^  that  is, 
by  re-diHilling  them  repeatedly  from  frcih  parcels  of  the  plan:. 
Experience,  however,  Qiews  the  contrary.  A  water  flnifali/ 
dravn  in  the  (iril  diltillation,  proves  on  every  repeated  one  not 
itror.ger  but  more  difagreeable.  Aqueous  IiquorB  are  not  o- 
f  able  of  imbibing  above  a  certain  quantity  pf  the  voladle  oil  of 
vegetables  ;  and  this  they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by  one,  ss 
well  as  by  any  number  of  dillillations :  the  oftener  the  praceU 
is  repeated,  the  ungrateful  imprcRion  which  they  generally  re* 
ccivc  from  the  fire,  even  at  tlic  firft  time,  becomes  greater  lad 
greater. 

Thoic  plants,  which  do  not  yield  at  firft  waters  fufficieotif 
ftrong,  arc  not  proper  fubjefts  for  this  procefs. 

The  niixtuie  of  water  and  oil  which  comes  over,  may  cider 
be  fcparatcd  immediately  by  means  of  a  feperatoryi  or  after  it  Ins 
bx.cn  put  into  large  narrow^necked  bottles,  and  placed  in  a  ct«j 
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p]acC|  tliat  the  portion  of  oil  which  is  not  difiblved  in  the  water 
may  rife  to  the  t'^p,  or  fink  to  the  bottom,  according  to  its  fpeci- 
fic  gravity.  It  is  then  to  be  feparated,  either  by  a  fep^iratory, 
(Plate  I,  fig.  lo) ;  or  by  means  of  a  fmall  glafs  fyringc ;  or  by 
means  of  a  filter  of  paper ;  or,  KiUly,  by  means  of  a  woollen 
threadi  cnc  ciul  of  which  is  itnmerfed  in  the  oil,  and  tlie  otlier 
lower  end  in  a  phial :  the  oil  will  thus  pafs  over  Into  the  phial 
by  c.i pillar y  attra£lion,  and  the  thread  is  to  be  fqueczeJ  dry. 

Moft  dillillcd  waters,  when  firft  prepared,  have  a  fomcwhat 
unplcafant  fmell,  which  however  they  gradually  loff  :  i:  is  there- 
fore aJvifable  to  keep  them  for  fonie  days  after  their  preparation 
ill  vefiMs  but  fli^htiy  covered ;  and  not  to  cork  them  up  until 
they  lofe  thnt  fmell. 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  better,  about  one  twentlcih  part 
their  weight  cf  proof  fpirit  may  be  added  to  each  after  they  arc 
cillilicd.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  refpe£lable  apothecary,  that 
if  the  Cmple  difiillcd  waters  be  reftified  by  diftilling  them  a  fe- 
ccnd  time,  they  will  keep  for  fevernl  years  without  the  additiorl 
of  any  fpirit,  which  always  gives  an  unpleafant  flavour,  and  is 
cTtcn  objeftionablc  for  other  reaibns. 

Diftilied  waters  are  employed  chiefly  as  grateful  diluents,  i% 
f-jltablc  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  eflficacy,  or  for  render* 
'u\g  uifgullful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  (lomach : 
few  are  depended  on,  with  any  intention  of  coufequeuce,  by 
tlicmfclves. 

To  the  clinptcr  on  Simple  Diftilled  Waters,  the  London  college 
have  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  mod  of  the  waters  to  be  diftilied  from  the 
dried  herbs,  becaufe  frelh  arc  not  ready  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  Whenever  the  fre(h  are  ufed,  the  weights  are  to  be  in« 
creafed.  But,  wlicther  the  freih  or  dried  herbs  be  employed, 
the  operator  may  vary  the  weight  according  to  the  fcafou  in 
which  they  have  been  produced  and  coIlcAed. 

Ucrbt  and  feeds  kept  beyond  the  fpace  of  a  year,  become  lefs 
proper  for  the  dilhllation  of  waters. 

Xo  every  gallon  of  thcfc  waters  add  five  ounces,  by  meafure,  of 
pxpof  fpirit. 

The  Edinburgh  college  order  half  an  ounce  of  proof  fpirit  to  every 
pound  of  the  water,  which  is  nearly  the  fame. 
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AQUA  DISTILL  ATA.     Lond. 
Dijiillcd  Water. 

'J^'akc  of 

Sprinj;  water,  ten  gallons. 
Draw  off  by  diitill  ition,  firft,  four  pints  ;  which  heing  thrown 

away,  draw  off  four  gallons.     This  water  is  to  be  kept  in  a 

ghlb  or  earthen  bottle,  with  a  glafs  (loppcr* 

Difb. 
Take  of 

Spring  water,  twenty  pounds. 
Fut  it   into  a  retort,  and  having  thrown  away  the  fird  pouud| 

draw  off  ten  pounds  by  dilliliation  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Edin. 

Let  water  be  didillod  in  very  clean  vcffclsj  until  about  two  thirJj 
have  come  over. 

W'atf.r  is  never  found  pure  hi  a  ftate  of  nature ;  and  as  it  is 
abfolutely  nrcffiry,  particularly  for  many  chemical  operations, 
that  ft  (jjot.ltl  be  pcrfecliy  fo,  wc  muil  feparate  it  from  all  hete- 
rogeneous niatters  by  dilliliation.  The  firft  portion  th  it  ccmes 
over  fluiuld  hi  thrown  a-jray,  not  fo  much  from  the  poiTibiiity  of 
Its  b«:ir.g  imprcpiatei!  wirh  volatile  matters  contained  in  the  water, 
as  frcni  tic  probabihty  that  it  will  be  eontaminated  with  impuri- 
ties it  may  have  contracted  \n  it$  paffage  through  the  worm  \a 
the  refrigeratory.  THc  diftillation  is  not  to  be  puflied  too  far,  kik 
the  water  fliould  acquire  an  empyrcumatic  flavour. 

Although  didiiled  water  be  neceffary  for  many  purpofe?,  w: 
apprehend  thit  the  London  college,  from  a  defire  of  extreme  ele- 
gance, have  fallen  into  a  v.-ry  corHidcrablc  error  in  ordering  i:  w 
be  employed  for  many  purpyfcs,  fuch  as  infulions  antJ  dccoeiior^ 
for  which  i;(^od  fpring  water  would  anfwer  juft  as  well,  and  for 
whiih,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  never  is  employed  by  the 
apothecary.  1  he  confequcnce  is,  that  the  apothecary  has  no  nk 
*to  direct  ium,  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  when  k  nuf 
be  dilpcnfed  wi:h,  and  he  will  therefore  probably  difpenfc  with 
it  oftener  than  is  proper. 

AQI^JA  CITRI  AURANTIL     Edin. 
Oi-ahge-Petl  Water. 
Take  of 

Frclh  orange-peel,  two  pounds. 
Pour  u[)un  it  as  much  water  as  Ihall  be  fuflicient  to  prercnC  aiT 
cirjpyrLumr,,iifjcr  ten  pounds  have  been  drawn  offbydiilxlbticn 
Alter  due  maceration,  dillil  ten  pounds. 
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AquA  FoENicati  D(;lcis,    Duh.  L^nd. 

Faiitei  Watir, 
Take  of 

The  bruifed  feeds  of  fvveet  fenncli  one  pound ; 
Water,  ;*.s  much  as  may  be  fudicient  to  preveuc  empyreuma. 
Diflil  one  galion  (ten  poundsi  Dub.) 

Ix  the  fame  quantity,  and  in  the  fame  nunneri  !s  to  be  di(lil« 
led 

Rose  Witek, 
from  fix  pounds  of  the  f  ^<7///i  Rofe  Ceniifulle.     Edin. 

recent  petals,  \j1qua  Rofa      Lond.  Dub. 

Of,  prep. — Ungt.  adipis  fuill.     Lond. 

Peppermint  Water, 
From  three  pounds,  Jjiqua  Mentha  PipntU.  Edin. 

rVom  one  pound  and  a  half,  \Aqua  Mentha  Pipentidis.  l-ond.  Dub. 

Pekntrotal  Water, 
From  three  pounds  in  flower,      jfqua  Mentha  Pu/egii.     Edin. 
Fiom  one  pound  and  a  half,        jtjua  Pu/egiL    Lond.  Dub. 

Len:on  Pf  el  Water, 
Two  pounds,  j^qua  Citri  Medicar.     Edin. 

Spearmint  Water, 
One  pound  and  a  half,      Aqua  Atentka  Sativa.     Dub*  Lond. 

Cinnamon  Watkr, 
From  one  pound  bruised,       Aqua  Lauri  Ctnnnmoni.     Edin. 
Do.  macerated  for  a  day,       Aqua  Cinnamoui'     Lond.  Dub. 

§    Cas^ta  Water, 
One  pound  of  bruifed.  Aqua  Lauri  Cajfia.     Edin. 

Dii.L  Water, 
One  pound  bruifed.  Aqua  Amthu     Lond. 

Pimento  Water, 
Half  a  pound  bruifed,      Aqua  Myrti  Pimentam     Edin. 
Macerated  for  a  day,       Aqua  Pimento^    Lond» 

TiiE  virtues  of  all  thcfe  waters  arc  neaxly  alike ;  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  will  be  cafily  underftood  by  confulting  tl.c 
account  given  in  the  Materia  medica  of  the  fabftance  from  whicli 
they  are  prepared.  Mr.  Nicholfon  mentions,  that  as  rofc  water 
is  exceedingly  apt  to  fpoil,  the  apothecariirs  u;('ncrally  prepare  it 
in  imall  quantities  at  a  time  iroin  the  ieavest  piefervcd  by  p^ckiag 
tfccn  cloielv  in  can*  with  comnion  £dr.    This  wc  und^7ilar.d  i.^ 
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not  the  pnflice  in  Edinbureh ;  and  indeed  cannot  fuccced  with 
the  petals  of  the  dp.maflc  rofe,  for  they  lofc  their  fmell  by  drying. 


they  keep  perfcdly. 


CHAP.    XX. 
VOLATILE    OILS. 

OLEA  VOLATILIA.   Edhu 
Folaii/e  Oils. 

Volatile  Oils  are  prepared  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  ^ 
diOilled  waters,  except  that  lefs  water  is  to  be  added.  Seeds 
and  woody  fubflances  are  to  be  previouily  bruifed  or  raised. 
The  oil  comes  over  with  the  water^  and  is  afterwards  to  be 
feparated  from  it,  according  as  it  may  be  lighter  than  the 
w;;ter,  and  fwim  upon  its  furface,  or  heavier,  and  fink  to  tb: 
bottom. 

UeGdes,  in  preparing  thefe  didilled  waters  and  oils,  it  is  lo  be 
obfened,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  fubje£t,  its  tenure,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  fimilar  caufes,  mull  give  rife  to  fo  many 
difhrrences,  that  no  certain  or  general  rule  can  be  given  to  ftf 
accurately  each  example.  Tlicrefore»  many  thuigs  are  omitted 
to  be  varied  by  the  operator  according  fp  his  judgment,  zxd 
only  the  moft  general  precepts  arc  given. 

OLEA  DISTILLATA.    LsnJ. 
DiJlilUd  Oils. 

Let  thefe  oils  be  drawn  cS  by  diftillation,  from  an  alembic  wirk 
a  large  r- frigcratory ;  but,  to  prevent  enipyretinia, 
be  adiit  v'  t<^  •he  ingredients ;  in  which  they  muft  be 
before  uii\ illation. 

'i'he  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  difiination  it  to  be 
kept  for  ufe. 

Dub. 

Let  the  oil  be  extra£led  by  diftillation  from  the  fubjeftpiLiiiid^ 
macerated  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  as  tench 
be  fulEcienc  to  prevent  empyrcuma. 
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Id  diftilling  funnel,  peppermint,  fpearmint,  and  pennyroyal,  the 
water  which  comes  over  ^ong  with  the  oil  is  to  be  prefcrved 
for  ufc  iu  the  manner  directed  in  the  chapter  on  DiiliUed 
Waters. 

The  herbs  from  which  oils  are  to  be  extra£lcd  by  diflillation,  are 
to  be  dried  as  foon  as  they  are  coUc£tcd. 

According  to  thefe  dire^ions,  are  prepared  the 
Volatile,  Diftillcd,  or?  ^OLEAVolatilia.YAxn.  Drfiiilata^ 

EfTential,  Oils  of     3  C     ^^^'  ^^^  E/fentialia^  Lond. 

^    .|-  C  PimpinelLt  artifi-    Edin* 

^""^^  lyinift.  Lend.  Dub, 

Qfl  prep. — ^Tinft*  opii  ammon.  Ed,    Tinct.  opii  camph.  Londm 
Dub. 

Caraway,  CaruL  Lond.  Dub. 

Off.  prep,  £Ie£l.  fennXj  Dub.     EleA.  fcammon,  Lond.  Dub. 
Pil.  aloet,  Lond. 

.  Fennel  feeds,  Seminumfceniculi  dulds.  Dub* 

from  the  Seeds. 

C  Juniperi  communis.  Edin. 
Janiper  berries,  <  Baccamm  juniperi.  Dub. 

(^Juniperi  Bacca.     Lond. 

from  the  Berries. 

Pimento,  Myrti  pimtnU.     Edin. 
from  the  Fruit. 

Fennel  flowers.  FlorumfxnicuR  duhis.  Dub. 

'•  \KGrijmQrinu  Lond.  Dub. 

Off.  prep. — ^Tinft.  fapon.  Ed,  Linim  fapon.  Dub.  Alcohol  amm. 
mom.  Ed. 

•  ,  ^LavanduU fpic^e,   Edin. 

*  ■  \Lavanduiit,  Lond. 

Off.  prep, — Ungt.  fulph.  Ed. 

1*  .  ^  Menthjt  piperita,  Edin. 

Pfcppennmt.  fip^tiSs.  Lond.  Dub. 

(^.  pTip. — Pil  rhoei  comp.  Ed. 

Spe:«rminr,  Mentlke  fativ^e.  Lond.  Dub. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  lad.  comp.  Lond. 

Pennyroyal,  Pule^i.     Lond.  Dub. 

Origanom,  Origani.    Lond.  Dub. 
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S*""**  iioZr.    Dub. 

from  the  Flower,  or  Herb  in  flower.    And  of 

Saflifrafi  ( Uuri  fajfafras.     Edin. 

^^  ballAtras,  \5fl/^j/.    Lond. 

from  the  Root. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE.    Lond.  Dub. 
Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine,  five  pounds. 
Water,  four  pints,  (four  pounds,  Dub.) 

Diftil  (two  pounds.  Dub,)  (the  turpentine  with  the  water  in  aeo|>- 
per  alembicy  Lond.)  After  the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  what  re- 
mains, in  the  retort,  is  yellow  refin. 

OLEUM  VOLATILE  PINI  PURISSIMUM ;  olim  Oleum 

TeREBINTUINJE  PUKISSIMUM.      Edin.  OlEUU  TEREBIKTBiyJI 

Recti  AT     um.    I^nd.  Dub. 

Rectified  Oil  ofTurpentine* 

Take  of 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound,  (two  pounds,  DiA.)  \ 
Water,  four  pints,  (four  pounds.  Dub,) 
Diftil  (a  pound  and  a  half,  Dub,)  (as  long  as  any  oil  comes'ofcr, 
Edin.) 

This  procefs  is  both  tedious  and  accompanied  with  danger.  It 
muft  be  condu£ted  with  very  great  care ;  for  the  vapour,  whick 
is  apt  to  efcape  through  the  junAures  of  the  veilels,  is  tcit  in- 
flammable. This  rectified  oil,  which  in  many  pharmaoopceui  ii 
ftyled  Ethereal,  is  faid  not  to  have  its  fpecific  gravitj,  fmcll^  t^ 
or  medical  qualities,  much  improved  by  this  procels. 

Med*  uji\ — ^The  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  as  this  eflcntial  oil  ku 
been  ftyled,  is  frequently  t^ken  mternally  as  a  diarctic  md  ft^ 
dorific  *,  and  it  has  fometimes  a  confiderable  effe£k  when  takes  V 
the  extent  of  a  few  drops  only.  It  h  iS,  however^  been  gimi  i& 
much  larger  dofes,  efnecially  when  mixed  with  honey.  Jt,tXM0k 
has  principally  been  had  to  fuch  dofes  in  cafes  of  chniiiic  Adi" 
mattl'm,  particularly  in  thofe  modifications  of  it  which  aie  tai^ 
cd  fciatica  and  lumbago  j  but  fomctbes  they  iaduce  idoi^ 
urine. 

Oil  of  turpentinei  melted  with  as  much  ointoieat  of  ycD^* 
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refin  as  is  fufficient  to  give  it  the  confiftence  of  a  liniment,  con« 
ftitutes  the  application  to  recent  burns  fo  ftrongly  recommended 
by  Mr.  Kentifh.  He  firft  bathes  the  part  with  heated  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, alcohol,  or  tin6hire  of  camphor,  and  then  covers  it  up 
with  rags  dipped  in  the  liniment,  which  are  to  be  renewed  one  at 
a  time,  once  a  day.  As  the  Inflammation  fubfides,  lefs  ftimulating 
applications  are  to  be  ufed  ^  and  when  the  fecretion  of  pus  com- 
mences, the  parts  are  then  to  be  covered  with  powdered  chalk 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  this  way,  he  aflures 
us  that  he  cured  rery  many  extenfive  bums  in  a  few  weeks,  which, 
under  the  ufe  of  cooling  applications,  would  have  required  as 
ibany  months,  or  would  have  been  altogether  incurable. 

The  water  employed  in  the  diftillation  of  volatile  oils  always 
Imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil  j  as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  taite^ 
and  colour,  which  it  acquires.  It  cannot,  howe^cer,  retain  above 
a  certain  quantity  *,  and  therefore,  fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed 
and  therefore  almoft  faturated  may  be  advantageoufly  employed, 
inftead  of  common  water,  in  a  fecond,  third,  or  any  future,  diftil- 
lation of  the  fame  fubjedL 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil,  particular  care  fhould  be  had 
to  clean  the  worm  perfeAly  before  it  be  employed  in  the  diftil- 
lation of  a  different  fubftance.  Some  oils,  thofe  of  wormwoo4 
and  anifeeds  for  inftance,  adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioufly,  as  not  to  be 
melted  out  by  heat,  or  wafhed  off  by  water  :  th«  beft  way  of  re* 
moving  thefe,  is  to  run  a  little  of  fpirit  of  wine  through  it. 

Volatile  oils,  after  they  are  diftilled,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  ftand 
for  fome  days,  in  veflels  loofely  covered  with  paper,  till  they  have 
loft  their  difagreeable  fiery  odour,  and  become  limpid :  then  put 
them  up  in  fmall  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  quite  full,  clolely 
iCopped,  in  a  cool  place.  With  thefe  cautions,  they  will  retain 
their  virtues  in  pcrfe£tion  for  many  years. 

Moft  of  the  oils  mentioned  above,  are  prepared  by  out  chemifts 
in  Briuin,  and  are  eafily  procurable  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  per- 
fcAion  :  but  the  oils  from  the  more  expenfive  fpiceries,  though 
ftill  introduced  among  the  preparations  in  the  foreign  pharma- 
copceia$,  are,  when  employed  among  us,  ufually  imported  from 
abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is  not  cafy 
to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  at  all  fit  for  ufe«  Nor  are  thefe  adulter- 
ations eafily  difcoverable.  The  groflcr  abufes,  indeed,  may  be 
readily  deteAed.  Thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  will 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water  ^  if  with  exprefTed  oils,  alco- 
hol will  difTolve  the  volatile,  and  leave  the  other  behiud  :  if  with' 
oil  of  turpentine,  on  dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and 

N  n  a 
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drying  it  \iith  a  gcutlc  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by 
its  fn.eil.  Cut  the  more  iubtile  artiils  have  contrived  otlicr  me- 
thods of  iophiilication^  N^hich  elude  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

iScnic  have  looked  upon  the  fptcific  pravity  of  oils' as  a  certain 
crit;.ricn  ol  tl;cir  gcnuinenefs.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ab- 
foliitely  cic-pcndcd  on;  fcr  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the 
faroc  fubjcds,  often  rliiT-T  in  gravity  as  much  as  thoic  drawn  froni 
diiTcrcni  ones.  Cinitamou  and  cloves,  whofe  oils  ufually  fmk  iii 
water,  \'iclil,  if  flo^vly  am!  carefully  diiiiUccl,  oils  of  great  fragran- 
cy,  wliich  arc  fpctificuliy  li^hier  than  the  aqueous  fluid  cmj  Joy- 
ed in  thtir  ciilliilarion  i  whiifl,  on  the  other  hand,  the  la(l  nin- 
niiij^s  of  I'cmc  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fomeiimes  fo  ponderous  as 
to  f;:.k  in  wr.icr. 

A^  r.ll  volatile  oils  n;;rec  in  the  general  properties  of  folubilitv 
In  1}  ijh  of  wine,  iniiilTolubllity  in  water,  mifcibility  with  water, 
by  the  intorvirntion  of  certain  intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of 
hc'l.n^  w.rcr,  ^%c.  it  is  pKiin  th.it  they  may  be  variorfly  miied 
wi'li  e;:cii  rthcr,  or  the  dearer  fophillicated  with  the  cheaper, 
witlicuc  any  j:(  fi'ibillty  of  tiifcovtring  the  abufe  by  any  trials  of  dii» 
k:nd.  Ar.<l,  ini'eiil,  it  Mould  r.ut  be  of  much  advantage  to  the 
puiclMfcr,  il  he  i.avl  infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenef»  of  tvcrv 
ir*LliviJ.uat  oil.  It  is  of  as  niuch  importance  that  they  be  gscd^2% 
th:»t  ilicy  h'^  gtfiuiiic  ;  for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  difliilation, 
and  Icng  ani;  carc!ci;>  keeping,  are  often  weaker  both  ia  fmcU  and 
tade  thim  the  common  fophifticated  or.es. 

The  fn.cll  and  t/.fte  fcem  to  be  the  only  certain  tcfts  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a  bark  fliould  have  in  every 
refpecl  the  appearance  of  good  cinnan.on,  and  fliouId  be  profcd 
indifputabiy  to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree  \  yet  if  it 
want  the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a  low  degree,  we  re- 
ject it  'y  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil-  It  is  only  from  uie 
and  habit,  or  comparifons  with  fpeeimens  of  known  quality,  tbit 
wc  can  judge  of  the  goodnefs,  either  of  the  drugs  themfclvcf,  or 
of  their  oils. 

Mod  of  the  volatile  oils  indeed,  are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be 
tafted  With  fafety  ;  and  the  fmcll  of  the  fubje£l  ib  fo  much  cm- 
centrated  in  thcni,  that  a  fmall  variation  in  this  refpcA  is  imc 
eafdy  diflinguiihed  :  but  we  can  readilj  dilute  them  to  any  afligc- 
able  degree.  A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diflblved  in  fpirit  of  winr, 
or  received  on  a  bit  of  fugar,  and  diflblved  by  that  intermediafli 
in  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  it  thus  impregnates  vith 
its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of  flavour  which  it  communicates  to  a 
ccfrtain  determinate  quantity,  will  bcthemcafurc  of  the  degree  of 
gcodncfo  of  the  oil. 
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MeMcal  «^.— Volatile  oils,  mcdicinnlly  cnnfidered,  ngVec  in  the 
general  qualities  of  pun;^encv  nnd  heat ;  in  particular  virtues,  tliey 
iliffcr  as  much  as  the  ^ubji-^i  from  which  they  ar?  obtained,  tli.! 
oil  being  the  direfl  principltr  ip  wh»ch  the  virtue-,  or  nt  Icall  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  virtues  of  the  fcveral  fubjc£Vs  refidc. 
Thus,  the  carminative  virtue  of  the  warm  feeds,  the  diuretic  or 
juniper  berries,  the  emmenagogue  of  favin,  the  nervine  of  rof.*- 
mary,  the  llomachic  of  mint,  the  antifcorbutic  of  fcurvygrafs,  the 
cordial  of  aromatics,  &r.  are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in  their 
oils. 

There  is  another  remarkahlo  difference  in  volatile  oils,  the  found- 
ation of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  that  of  the  degree  of  thtir  pungency 
and  heat.  Thcfe  are  by  no  m.  ans  in  proportion,  as  mij»ht  be  cx- 
pt^^ed,  to  thofe  of  the  fubje«f\  they  were  drawn  from.  The  oil  of 
cinnamon,  for  inllance,  is  exceflive I j pungent  and  fury  •,  in  its  un- 
<lilu'ed  l^ate  it  is  almoll  eauHic;  whereas  clovci:,  a  fpice  which  in 
fabftance  is  far  more  punpent  than  the  oilier,  yiciii:.  a?i  oil  v.'iich 
is  far  Jefs  fo.  This  difference  feems  to  tiepeiid  p  ?rtly  uyyy  tic 
quantity  of  oil  afforded,  cinnamon  yielding;  mucli  icij  than  clove-.., 
and  confequently  having  its  aclive  ii.ntt'^r  concentrated  iuto  a 
fmaller  volume  ;  partly  upon  a  diilereiue  in  the  nature  cf  the  ac- 
tive part*  themfclves  :  for  ilK)Ugh  volatile  oils  contain  aiways  tlv*: 
rpecific  odour,  and  flavour  of  tluir  fubjects,  whether grar^Mul  rt 
ungrateful,  they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole  puii<icncy :  tVis 
refides  ircijucntly  in  a  more  iixcd  mitier,  aiui  does  net  r:fs  witli 
the  oil.  After  the  diflillation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and  fo:r*e  other 
fpicfs,  a  part  of  their  punt;ency  is  found  to  remain  hrhirul  f  ;i 
fimple  tin£tureofthem  in  alcohol  is  even  more  pungent  than  their 
pure  effential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  arc  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  reconcil- 
ing to  the  (lomach  medicines  of  themfclves  difguAfu).  It  has 
been  cuftomary  to  employ  them  as  corrcftors  for  tl'e  refinous  pur- 
gatives ;  an  ufe  to  which  they  do  not  fcem  to  be  well  adapted. 
All  the  fervicc  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to  make  the  refm  fit  more 
cafily  at  firll  on  the  (tomach  :  far  from  abating  the  irritating  qua- 
lity upon  which  the  violence  of  its  operation  depends,  tiiefe  pun- 
gent oils  fuperadd  a  frefh  f^imalus. 

Volatile  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency  ;  which  in  fome  is  fo  great,  that  a  fmgle  drop 
let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a  gangrenous  efchar.  They  are 
readily  imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar,  and  in  this  form  may  bo  con- 
veniently exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten  times  their  weight 
of  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  and  thus  may 
be  diluted  to  any  afTigned  degree.  Mucilages  alfo  render  them 
xnifcibie  with  water  into  an  uniform  milky  Hquor.  They  diflblve 
Jikcwife  in  alcohol;  the  more  fragrant  in  an  equal  weight,  and 
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Vr$4fir%kKm^'rtf.  ^Hti  ^ee  In  msKrw  pattacnLm  wkfa  tbc  vnb* 
^k  '/«i9  'Ai^4*ij  irr'*u:4  (Af  bttt  tber  z^io  dtffcr  ftom  tfacm  ia  fe- 
t'^^t  niftf^ffuut  iifttuniUncKM*  Tfie  latter  exift  ready  formed  in 
ll^  «r'/t/»;»u^  (uUUNcr*  ffrim  wtiich  tfiey  sre  obtained,  and  are 
im^f  i^lfAtAt'^tt  ift/m  iltf.  fixed  principlef  hj  the  aQion  of  a  bat 
$fi/l  r«<.rr^ffi-^  i|i;ir  fif  Uiiiing  water.  The  former,  on  the  coo- 
ff^ffi  w  :«lw;4/e»  (/ifmed  by  the  aftion  of  a  degree  pf  heatcoo- 
r«4cr4bf  )r  lii^^hcr  dun  cb^t  of  boiling  wateri  and  are  the  piodnft  of 
iUitmntnUuttiif  '4tui  a  new  arran;rement  of  the  elemcntaiy  prin- 
f  i|)|^%  ol  (ub(Unve«i  crmuining  at  lea(t  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  or- 
\mit,  'llieir  produdtion  in  nterefore  always  attenc&d  widi  Ac 
fiiniiaiion  (tf  other  new  i^roduAa.  In  their  chemical  propci&s 
rl»ry  <|ii  not  liiflier  yttrj  rcniark;ibly  from  the  volatile  oils*  and  ait 
principally  diilinguiflied  from  them  by  thcxr  unplcafa^it  pungent 
rinpyieumatic  fmell  and  rou;*h  bitterifli  tafte.  Tbey  ate  alb 
liiiiii:  apt  to  (poll  by  the  contad  of  the  air,  and  the  oftner  tky 
itfc  rc-(lillillr.1  they  become  more  limpid^  Itfs  coloured,  and  man 
iolublr  in  alcoliol  |  whereas  the  e flVntial  oils,  by  repeated  dilUIla- 
tiuiiH,  bLiunie  thiikcr  and  lefs  foluble  in  alcohol. 

'J*hcir  adlion  on  the  body  is  exceedingly  ftimtelant  and  beadni;* 

OLEUM  PETROLEI.  Z#m/. 
•  Oil  of  Petroiam. 

OiAil  petroleum  in  a  fand  bath*     ' 
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The  oil  obtained  from  tliis  bitunnen  wiU  be  more  or  lefs  thin 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the  diftillation }  aqd  by  its  con* 
tinuance  the  tar  will  at  lad  be  reduced  to  a  black  coal ;  and  then 
the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep  in  colour,  but  perfe£lly  fluid,  though 
very  acrid  and  ftimulating. 

It  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  feme  of  the  other  empyreumatic  chIs 
which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopceias,  fueh  as  the 
oleum  lateritium. 


OLEUM  SUCaNI  PURISSIMUM.  Edln. 

Purified  Oil  §f  Amier. 

Diftil  oil  of  amber  in  a  glafs  retort  with  fix  times  its  quantity  of 
water  till  two  thirds  of  the  water  have  paflcd  into  the  receiver  \ 
then  fcparate  this  very  pure  volatile  oil  from  the  water,  and  pre- 
ferve  it  in  clofe  (hut  veflels. 

OucuM  SucciKi  RECTincinni;    Lond. 
ReRified  OH  of  Amber  f 
Take  of  /. 

Oil  of  amber,  one  pound.  '^' 

DUUl  three  times. 

Dub.  "-^  f 

Take  of  / 

The  oil  which  rifes  in  the  preparation  of  fak  of  amber,  three 
pounds. 
Dtftil  a  pound  and  a  half. 

The  rt£liiied  oil  has'a  (Irong  bitumenouifinelli  anfT  a  pungent 
acrid  talle.  Given  in  a  dofc  of  ten  or  twtfVe  dropsj  it  heats, 
ftimulates  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretiofis  pt  is  chMiy  celebrated 
in  hyfterical  diiorders,  and  in  dcficicnces  of  the  ptcnie  purgations. 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  eitemally,  in  liniments  for  weak  or  paralytic 
limbs,  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Ojf^prep. — Spt.  am.  fuccin.  hmi*  , 

• 

MoscHus  Artificiaus* 

Artifiial  Mu/k. 

By  treating  one  part  of  oil  of  amber  with  four  of  nitrous  acid, 
added  in  fmall  ponions  at  a  time,  and  ftirring  them  together  with 
a  glafs  rod,  the  oil  is  at  lad  converted  into  a  yellow  refin,  having 
^c  fmell  of  muflc,  and  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  Arti* 
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ficini  muflc,  where  it  is  often  ufed  as  a  fubllitute  for  that  expenfiTC 
drug. 

OLEUM  ANIMALE.  Land. 
Animal  Oil, 
Take  of 

Oil  of  hartfhorft)  ^ne  pound. 
Diflil  three  times. 

OLEUM  CORNU  CERVINI  HECTIFICATUM.  Dub. 

Rtaifud  Od  tf  Hartjbortu 
Take  of 

The  oil  which  afccnds  in  the  diftillation  of  the  volatile  liquor  of 

hartfliorn,  three  pounds. 
Water,  fix  pounds. 
DiflR  a  pound  and  a  h?.lf. 

Animal  Oil,  thus  reftiGcd,  is  thin  and  Hmpid,  of  a  fubtlei  pe- 
netrathig,  not  difa^reeable,  fmell  and  taile. 

Medical  ufe. — ^It  is  ftrongly  recommended  as  an  ^^nodyne  anj! 
antifpafmodic  in  dofesof  from  15  to  jo  drops.  Hoflinan  reports, 
that  it  procures  a  calm  and  fweet  deep,  which  continues  often  for 
20  hours,  without  being  followed  by  any  languor  or  debiliry,  boc 
rather  leaving  the  patient  more  alert  and  cheerful  than  befixe: 
that  it  procures  likewifea  gentle  fweat,  without  increailngtheheat 
of  the  blood :  -  that  givien  ro  20  drops  nr  more,  on  au  enaptj  fto- 
mach  fix  hours  before  the  acceflionof  an  intermittent  fever,  it  fre- 
quently removes  the  difordcr  ;  and  that  it* is  likcwife  a  very  ge- 
neral remedy  in  inveterate  and  chronical  epilepfies,  and  in  convul- 
five  motions,  efpecially  if  given  before  the  ufuai-time  of  tiic  attack, 
and  preceded  by  proper  evacuations.  How  far  cmpyreumiticois 
|K)irefs  the  virtues  that  have  been  afcribed  to  them,  has  not  yet 
been  fufHciently  determined  by  experience  ^  the  tcdioarncfs  m 
trouble  of  the  redification  having  prevented  their  coming  intog^ 
neral  ufe,  or  being  often  prepared;  They  are  liable  alfo  to  mofC 
material  inconvenience  in  regard  .to  their  medicinal  ufe,  namdyi 
prrcarioufnefs  in  their  quality ;  for  how  perfedUy  focvcr  they  mif 
be  rectified,  they  gradually  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  qualitiea  dity  hid 
received  from  that  procefs,  and  return  more  and  more  towanls  didr 
original  fetid  (late.  *      - 


^G» 
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DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 


The  flaTOur  and  virtues  of  diftiUcd  waters  are  owing,  >*  ob« 
fcrvcd  in  the  precccding  chapter,  to  their  being  impregnated 
with  a  portion  of  the  volatile  oil  of  the  fubjeft  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  Alcohol,  confidered  as  a  vehicle,  for  thefe  oils,  has 
tliis  advantage  above  water,  that  it  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rlfcs 
with  it  perfcftly  difTolved  into  an  unifonn  limpid  liquor. 

Ncvcrthclcfs,  m.iny  fubftances,  which,  on  being  diililled  with 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great  perfedlion  ;  if  treated 
in.  the  fame  manner  with  alcohol,  (carccly  give  over  to  it  any 
fmell  or  tade.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  is,  that  alcohol  is 
not  fufceptible  of  fo  great  a  depree  of  heat  as  water.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  fome  fubftances  may  be  volatile  erfbugh  to 
Yifc  with  the  lieat  of  boiling  water,  but  not  \iath  that  of  boiling 
^ilcohoU 

TI1U8,  if  cinnamon,  for  inilancc,  be  committed  to  diftillatioft 
^th  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  with  proof-fpirit,  which 
is  no  other  than  a  niixtui-e  of  about  equal  parrs  of  the  two  ;  the 
alcohol  will  arifc  firCt  clear,  colourlefs,  and  trsnfparent,  and  al- 
moft  without  any  taile  of  the  fpice ;  but  4s  foon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to  nrtfc,  the  oil  comes  freely  ovet 
^ch  it,  fo  ai>  to  render  the  liquor  highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a 
oiilky  hue. 

Tnc  proof  fpirit  ufually  met  with  in  the  (hops  is  very  rarely 
pure,  or  free  from  all  unpU afam  flavour  \  which,  though  con* 
cealcd  by  means  of  certain  additions,  plainly  difcovers  itfelf  when 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  diflilled  fpirits.  This  naufeous 
flavour  does  not  begin  to  arife  till  after  the  alcohol  has  come 
CMTcr  \  which  is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients 
begin  alfo  to  arife  moft  plentifully  ;  and  hence  the  liquor  receives 
an  ungrateful  taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is  owing  the  ge- 
neral  complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  lefs  agree- 
able than  ihofe  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the  diililler  ;  the  lat. 
tcr  being  extremely  curious  in  rectifying  or  purifying  the  fpirits, 
urhicii  he  ufes  for  what  he  calls  fine  goods,  from  all  unpleafant 
flavour. 
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SPIRITUS  CARI  CARVI.    EJin.  ^ 
Spirit  of  Caraway, 

Take  of 

C2txw2j  fee dS)  bruifed,  half  a  pound  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds. 
Macerate  for  two  dajs  in  a  doTe  Teflel ;  then  pour  on  as  nmch 

water  as  will  prevent  empyreuma^  and  draw  off  by  difttUatkm 

nine  pounds. 

Spiritd«  CaRVI.     Lend.  Dub. 
Spirit  of  Caraway m 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a  pound ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon ;  (nine  poundSy  Jiub^ 

Water,  fuflicient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Draw  oif  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds.  Dub,) 

In  the  fame  manner  is  prepared  the  fanvc  quantity  of  fpiric 
from 

Spiritus. 

/>.  U       r  J  A  CLaURI  ClNNAMONI.      Ebk 

Cimmmofi,  bruifed,  one  pound,        ^  cinuamoni.     Lond.  Dub. 

Fepptrminif  in  flower,  one  J  Mtntkit  Fiperii^m     Ediiu 

pound  and  a  half.  \ Piperitidit.     LoiMk 

Spearminty  one  pound  and  a  half,       Mentha  faiiv^m     Lond* 

i'w«jrj5«,/,  dried,  a  pound  and  7  p„;^,.,    Lo„d. 

Nutmegs  well  bruifed,  two  oun.      C  MyifHc£  mofcbatst.    EdiiL 
ces,  ^  Nucis  mojcbatm.  Dob.  LoiuL 

Off,  prep, — Succus  coch.  comp.  Ed. 

Pimmo,  bruifed,  half  a  pound,       {p^^^'^^SL  l2dl* 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDUL-ffi  SPICiEL    EJ. 

Spirit  ofLavimderm 
Take  of 

Flowering  fpiket  of  lavender,  frefli  gathered^  two  pounds } 
Alcohol,  eieht  pounds. 
Draw  off  hj  uic  heat  of  boiling  water,  feren  pounds* 

Spiritus  Lavekduue.    Lond.  Did. 
Spirit  of  Lavtndirm 
Take  of 

Frefli  (lowers  of  lavender,  one  pound  and  a  half  | 
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Proof  fpirit  qf  wine»  one  gallon,  (nine  poun^^i  J^uk) 
Draw  off  by  diilillation  in  a  water  batb#  five  pints,  (five  pounds^ 

Dub. 

Off.  prep. — Spt.  lav.  comp.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  Llnim.  camplu 
comp*  Lond.  Dub. 

Br  thefe  direQions,  and  in  the  fame  quantities,  is  prepared^ 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.    Sfiritus 

RoRisMARiNi.     Lond. 
Spirit  of  Rofemarj^ 

*  from  two  pounds  of  the  flowering  tops  of  rofemary,  according 
to  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  from  a  pound  and  a  half  accord- 
ing to  the  London. . 

Off.  prep. — Linim  fapon,  comp.  Lond. 

We  think  it  unneeeATary  to  make  particular  obfervations  on 
each  of  thefe  fimple  fpirits,  as  their  virtues  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  fubftances  from  which  they  are  extraAed,  united  to 
the  ftimulus  of  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  in  the  fpirits  of  laven- 
der and  rofemary,  is  almoft  pure  \  in  the  others  it  is  diluted  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

SPIRITU.S  ANISI  COMPOSITUS.     Lond. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Anifced. 
Take  of 
Anifeed, 

Angelica  feed,  of  each,  bruifed,  half  a  pounds 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon  by  diftillation. 

This  compound  fpirit,  like  the  firople  onesi  is  an  agreeable 

~  ccnrdial ;  indeed  too  agreeable,  for  by  fome  they  are  fo  often  re- 

ibrted  to,  on  the  flighted  fenfation  of  flatulence  in  the  ftomach, 

that  their  ufe  is  attended  with  all  the  pernicious  confequeoces  of 

.  dram  drinking. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMMU>JIS  COMPOSITUS.    Ed. 
Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus.    Lond.  Dub^ 
Compound  Spirit  of  Jumper • 
Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  well  bruifed>  one  pound  ; 

Carawav  feeds. 

Sweet  fennel  feedsicach,  bruifed^  oqe  ounce  and  a  half; 
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Diluted  alcoholy  nine  pounds,  (one  gallon,  land.) 
Macerate  for  two  days,  and  having  added  as  much  water  as  wiH 
prevent  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  diftillation  nin^  pounds.  EJ. 
(one  gallon,  L^ndJ) 

The  good  and  bad  efTcds  of  this  fpirit  exaflly  coincide  with 
thofe  of  gin. 

SPIRITUS  RAPHANI  COMPOSITUS.     Lond.  Dub. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Horfe-Radip.^^ 
Take  of 

Frc(h  horfe-radifh  root, 

Dried  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds  ; 

Freih  herb  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs,  four  pounds  ; 

Bruifed  nutmegs,  one  ounce  ; 
.    Proof  fpirir,  two  gallons,  (eighten  pounds,  Dub.) 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Draw  qS  two  gallons,  (eighteen  pounds.  Dub.) 

This  is  an  aromatic  acrid  fpiritoufi  liquor,  but  has  no  pitteo* 
Cons  to  the  fpecific  antifcorbutic  properties  formcrl  j  afcribcd  to  it. 

ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM  FCETIDUM,   Sive  Smutc? 
Ammonia  Foutidus.    Ed.      Spiritus  Alcali  VoLAiau 

FOETIDUS.      Du^.' 

Ftiid  Spirit  of  Volatile  Alkali. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces,  (ten  ounces.  Dub,) 

Afl'a  frchda,  half  an  ounce. 
Digeft  in  a  clofc  veflcl  twelve  hours;  tlien  diftil  ofT,  withth: 

heat  of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Spiritus  Ammonta  Foetidos.     L:nd. 
Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 
Take  of  -^ 

Proof  fpirit,  fix  pints  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Afla  fcctida,  four  ounces. 
Potafli,  one  pound  and  a  half. 
Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  diRillation  five  pints,  with  a  flow  firt. 

This  fpirit,  the  lall  formula  of  which  is  the  bcft,  as  bcii^moil 
eafily  prepared,  is  defigncd  as  an  anti-hyllcric,  and  \b  undoablod- 
)y  a  very  elegant  one.     Volatile  fpirits,  impregnated  fcr  JnIc 
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piirpofcs  with  different  fctids,  have  been  ufu;illf  kept  in  the 
lliops ;  che  ingredient  her<;  chofen,  is  tltie  belt  calculated  of  any 
for  ;'.ciicral  uic,  and  equivalent  in  virtue  to  thtrin  all.  The  fpirit 
ib  p;.lc  when  ncwlv  diltilltd,  but  acqiiir.;:s  a  confidcrable  tinge  by 
keeping. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


INFUSIONS. 

We  have  alreaciy  explained  the  fenfe  in  which  we  employ  the 
term  Infufioii.  \Vc  contine  it  to  the  aftion  of  a  menftruum,  not 
afliiled  by  ebullition,  on  any  fubftance  confifting  of  heterogeneous 
principles*  fome  of  whic!i  are  foluble,  and  others  infoluble,  in 
chat  menftruum.  The  term  is  generally  ufed  in  a  more  exten- 
Gtc,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  lefs  correA,  fenfe :  thus, 
lime  water ^and  the  mucilages,  which  are  commonly  clafTed  with 
the  infufions,  are  initanccs  of  fimple  folution,  and  the  chalk 
mixture  is  the  mechanical  fufpenfion  of  an  infoluble  fubftance. 
When  the  menftruum  ufed  is  water,  the  folution  is  termed  fimply 
an  InfuHon  ;  but  when  the  men*\ruum  is  alcohol,  it  is  called  a 
Tin£lurc ;  when  wine  or  vinegar,  a  Medicated  Wine  or  Vinegar. 
Infufions  in  water  are  extremely  apt  to  fpoil,  and  are  generally 
extemporaneous  preparations. 

INFU'SUM  CINCHON.Ti;  OFFICINALIS.    EJ. 
Jfi/lufion  ofCincbma  Bark. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  b.irk  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 
Water,  one  pound. 
^laccraic  for  ivicnry-four  hours,  and  filter, 

IsrusuM  CoRiicis  Peruviani.     Due. 
Infufnti  rf  Pimvian  Barl. 
Xikcof 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfc  powder,  one  ounce  \         r   ' 

Mucitage  of  gum-arabir,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  twelve  ounc:rs.  '^ 
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Triturate  the  bark  with  the  muciltge,  and  add  the  water  diiring 
the  trituration.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  honrSi  and  decant 
the  pure  liquor. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  the  a£ltve  principles 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  that  in  which  it  will  Gt  lighted  on  weak 
and  delicate  ftomachs.  The  trituration  directed  hj  the  Dublin 
college  will  promote  the  folution,  and  the  addition  of  the  muci- 
lage, will  fufpend  the  fined  particles  of  the  fubftancc  of  the  bark 
itfelf.  The  refiduum  of  the  cold  infufion  may  be  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  making  other  preparations,  efpecially  the  extraQ,  for 
its  virtues  are  by  no  means  exaufted.  But  it  mull  never  be  dried 
and  fold,  or  exhibited  in  fubftance,  for  that  would  be  a  culpable 
fraud. 

INFUSUM  DIGITALIS  PURPUREjE.    Ed. 

In/ufion  of  F(,xg!ov<. 
Take  of 

Dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  drachm ; 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 
Spirit  of  cinnamon^  one  ounce. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  filter. 

This  is  the  infufion  fo  highly  recommended  by  Witfieriitf. 
Half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  of  it,  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  m 
dropfical  complaints.  The  fpirit  of  cinnamon  is  added  to  io- 
prove  its  flavour,  and  to  counteradt  its  fedative  efie£ks. 

INFUStTM  GENTIANS  COMPOSITUM ;  vulgo  iNrrscji 

Amarum.    Ed. 
Compound  Infufion  of  Gentian^  or  Bitter  Infttfisn. 

Take  of  • 

Gentian  root,  cut  into  pieces,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  bruifed,  one  drachm  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a  drachm  \ 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces ; 

Water,  one  pound. 
Firll  pour  on  the  alcohol,  and  three  hours  thereafter  add  tbe 

water;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  twelve  houzsy  afll 

(train.  « 

Iz^rusuM  Gentians  Compositum.    Ixnim 
Compound  Infufion  of  Gentian. 
Take  of 

Tht  root  of  gentiuiy  cue  into  pieces,  one  dradun. 
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Dried  orange-peel,  a  clrachm  and  a  half  % 
Fit(h  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce ; 
Boiling  Mrateri  twelve  ounces  by  meafure. 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  and  drain. 

Dub. 
Take  of 

Bruifed  gentian  root,  two  drachms ; 

Frelh  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce ; 

Qned  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  a  drachm  and  a  half ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  ouiKes ; 

Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces. 
Ftrft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  after  three  hours,  the  water.    Laft« 

I7,  after  macerating  two  hours,  filter. 

These  fohnulx  are  all  cflentially  the  fame.  The  Edinburgh 
college  employ  the  largeft  proportion  of  gentian ;  but  they  infufe  it 
in  cold  water,  which  docs  not  extra£l  the  bitter  principle  fo  quick* 
ly  or  fo  fully  as  boiling  water,  although,  it  diflipates  Icfs  of  the 
flavour  of  the  aromatics.  The  alcohol  is  a  ufeful  addition,  both 
in  promoting  the  extra£lion  of  the  virtues  of  all  the  ingredients, 
and  in  preferving  the  infufion  longer  from  fpoiling. 

Med.  ufe. — Gentian  is  the  (Irongefl  and  pureft  of  the  Euro- 
pean bitters,  and  readily  imparts  its  virtues  to  water.  Thefe 
infuCons  are  in  very  common  ufe  as  (lomachic  and  tonic 

INFUSUM  MIMOSA  CATECHU ;  vulgo  Infusum  Japoni- 

CUM.      Ed. 
Infufion  of  Catechu^  commonly  called  J(]f9nic  Infufion. 

Take  of 

£xtra£l  of  catechu  In  powder,  two  drachms  and  a  half ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  half  a  drachm ; 

Boiling  water,  feven  ounces  \ 

Simple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 
Macerate  the  extract  and  cinnamon  10  the  water,  in  a  corertd 

veflcl^  for  two  hours,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  the  fyrup. 

As  tliis  preparation  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two,  it  mud 
always  be  made  extemporaneoufly.  The  two  hours  maceration, 
therefore,  becomes  very  often  extremely  inconvenient ;  but  it  may 
be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  by  boiling,  without  in  the  leaft  im- 
pairing the  virtues  of  the  medicine. 

Med.  ufe. — £xtra£^  of  catechu  is  almoft  pure  tannin.  This  in- 
fufion  ii  therefore  a  powerfully  aftringent  folution.  The  da- 
namon  and  fyrup  rei^dcr  it  (ufiicicaily  agreeable^  and  it  will  be 
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'  found  feTYiceable  in  diarrhGcas  proceeding  from  a  laxiiy  of  the 
intcdincs.  Its  dofe  is  a  fpooaful  or  two  every  other  hour,  or  af- 
ter every  loofe  ftool. 

INFUSUM  RHEI  PALMATI.    EJ. 

Infufiw  of  Rhubarb* 

Take  of 

Rhubarb)  bruifcd,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon 9  one  ouYice.  # 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  a  dole  vcficl  with  tlic  water,  for  twclre 

hours  ;  then  add  the  fpirit,  and  drain  the  liquor. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  bed  preparation;  of  rhubarb^ 
when  ilffigned  as  a  purgative;  water  extracting  its  virtue  more 
cffeflually  than  either  vinous  or  ipirituous  menttrua. 

INFUSUM  ROSiE  GALLlCiE.    Edl 
Infujlon  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

The  petals  of  red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce  j 

Boiling  water,  live  pounds  ; 

SuIpl)uri0  acid,  one  drachm ; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces. 
Macerate  the  petals  with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  veH, 

which  is  not  glazed  wiih  lead,  for  four  hour3  \  cheo  add  die 

acid,  drain  the  liquor,  and  diflblve  the  fugar  in  it. 

Ikfusum  RoSiE.    Littd. 

Jnftifton  ^jf  Rofes. 
Take  of 

Dried  red  rofes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms  ; 

Boiling  didilled  water,  two  pints  and  a  half; 

Double  refined  fugar,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  ' 
Firit  pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a  glafs  veiTel,  then  add  ^ 

diluted  vitriolic  add,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.    Sc™° 

the  liquor,  when  cbld,  and  add  the  iugar. 

Inkusum  Rosarum  ;  olim,  Tinctura  Roftaft0M.    iM; 

Infiffion  of  Rofes ^  formerly  TitiBmt  ^  Rofism 
Take  of 

The  pdtals  of  red  rofe  buds,  half  an  ounce  ;    •      , 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds  ; 

Double  TcGncd  fugar^  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
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Krft  mil  the  md  with  the  water,  in  a:  glafs  or  glazed  earthen 
TcieL  Maolrate  the  petals  in  the  mixtorci  then  add  the  fu« 
gar  to  the  liquor  when  cold  and  drained* 

The  diffisrence  in  the  direflions  for  preparing  this  infufion  are 
immaterial.  In  fad,  the  rbfe  leaves  have  verj  little  efie^,  ex- 
cept in  giving  the  mixture  an  elegant  red  colour.  Its  fub-acid 
and  aftringent  virtues  depend  entirely  on  the  fulphuric  acid.  Al- 
together, however,  it  is  an  elegant  medicine,  and  forms  a  very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hxmorrhagies,  aad  in  all  cafes  which 
reqotre  mild  coolers  and  fub-altrineents :  iris  fometimes  taken 
with  bolufes  or  electuaries  of  the  bark,  and  -likewife  makes  a 
good  gargle. 

INFUSUM  SENN*  SIMPLEX.    Land. 
Sitnple  Infijion  ofSennm. . 
Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Ginger,  powdered,  one  dradbm ; 
Boiling  diftillcd  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  veflel,  and  drain  the  li- 
quor when  cold. 

iKtostTM  Sexka.    Dub. 
Infyfion  rf  Senna. 
'%keof 

oenna,  fix  drachms ; 
Ginger,  powdered,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Boiling  water,  ten  ounces. 
Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  veflel,  then  filter 

This  is  a  well  contrived  purgative  infufion,  the  ginger  corre£t« 
ii^  the  draftic  effe£^s  of  the  fenna.  But  the  quantity  here  or-* 
defcd  to  be  prepared  at  one  time,  is  much  too  large,  for  an  ounce 
as  two  is  a  fufficient  dofe.  It  is  of  advantage  that  it  (hould  be 
nfcd  frefli  prepared,  a&  it  is  a^%»  fpoil  very  quickly. 

INFUSUM  SENNJE  TARTARISATUM.    Lond. 
Tartmriftd  Infijhn  rf  Semiak 
Take  of 

Senna,  one  ounce  and  a  half  %    . 
Coriander  feeds,  bniifed,  half  an  ounce ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drachms^  |         .^^ 
Dfftilled  water,  one  pint.  "^, 

Diflohre  the  cryftals  tA  tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water ;  then  pour 

Oo 
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the  liquor,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the  fenna  and  feeds.     Macerate 
for  an  hour  in  a  covered  TcfleF,  and  ftrain  when  coM. 

The  addition  of  the  fuper  tartrate  of  potafs  renders  the  taRe 
of  the  fenna  lefs  unpleafant,  and  alfo  promotes  its  adiion. 

INFUSUM  TAMARIND!  CUM  SENNA .     Edut. 
Infufton  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 
Take  of 

Preferved  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; 

Senna,  one  drachm ; 

Coriander  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a  drachm ; 

Brown  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  with  occaGonal  agitation,   inadofi: 

earthen  veifel,  not  glazed  with  lead,  and  drain  the  liquor- 
It  may  alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,   &c.  the  quantity  of 

fenna. 

This  forms  a  mild  and  ufeful  purge,  excellently  fuitcd  for  de» 
licate  (lomachs,  and  inflammatory  difeafes.  The  tafte  of  the 
fenna  is  well  covered  by  the  aromatic  fugar  and  by  the  acicUtj  ct 

the  tamarinds. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


DECOC  TIONS. 


Decoctions  differ  from  infuHons  only  in  the  aCtlon  of  dK 
menftruum  being  aiEfled  by  a  boiling  heat.  At  the  fame  p^^ 
however,  that  the  increafe  of  temperature  facilitates  mod  < 
dites  the  folution  of  fome  fixed  principles,  it  gives  others  a  -^ 
dency  to  decompofition,  and  diflipates  all  volatile  matten.  D^ 
co£tion,  therefore,  can  only  be  ufed  with  advantage  for  the  a- 
traAion  of  principles  which  are  neither  volatilized  nor  altered  kf 
a  boiling  heat. 

^  To  promote  the  aAion  of  the  meoftmum,  infofioa  it  te^ 
times  premifed  to  deco£tion. 

In  compound  decoAions,  it  is  fometimes  conveniesit  not 
in  all  the  ingredients  from  the  firft,  but  in  fucccffiooy  aco 
to  their  hardnefs,  and  the  difBculty  with  which  their  TiitttfS  at 
extradked  \  and  if  any  aromatic,  or  other  fubftances  cootaioiBl 
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Tolatik  principkat  enter  into  the  compofition,  the  boiling  decoc- 
tion is  to  be  fimply  poured  upon  ibemi  ^d  covered  up  until  it  cool. 
Deco£lioiis  flioiild  be  made  in  veflels  fufficiently  large  to  pre- 
vent any  riik  of  boiling  over,  and  ihould  be  continued  without  in« 
terruption,  and  gentJj. 

DECOCTUM  ALTHiEiE  OFFICINALIS.    Ed. 

Deco&ion  of  Mar/bmaUaws* 

Take  of 

Dried  marfhmallow  roots,  bruifedf  four  ounces  ; 

RaiGns  of  the  fun,  ftoncd,  two  ounces  \ 

Water,  fe?en  pounds. 
Boil  down  to  five  pounds  ;  drain  the  deco£Uon|  and  after  the 

feces  have  fubfided,  pour  of  the  clear  liquor. 

Maashm ALLOW  roots  contain  nothing  foluUe  in  water  except 
mucitage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them.  This  dcco£lion  is 
therefoTjC  to  be  confidered  merely  as  an  emollient,  rendered  more 
pleafant  by  the  acidulous  fwcemefs  of  the  raifins. 

DECOCTUM  ANTHEMIDIS  NOBILIS ;  vulgo,  Decoctum 

Chamameli  five  Commune.    Ed. 
Common  DucBlon^  or  DecoBion  of  Chamomile. 
Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  one  ounce ; 
Caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  luilf  an  ounce  } 
Water,  five  pounds. 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  drain. 

Decoctum  Cham^meli  ;  five  Decoctum  pro  Enbmate.  Dub. 
Dico&ion  of  CbamomiUf  or  DecoBionfor  Glj/ters. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,  two  drachms  ; 
Water,  a  pound. 
Boil  a  ratle,  and  (train. 

Decoctum  pro  Enemate.  Loni. 
HeciBknfor  Ciders. 
Take  of 

The  leaves  of  mallow,  dried,  one  ounce ; 
Chamomile  flowerSi  dried,  half  an  ounce  \ 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil,  and  ftrain> 
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Decoctum  pro  fomento.    Zond. 
DecoSionfor  Fomentations. 
Take  of/ 
The  leaves  of  fouthemwoody'  dried. 
The  tops  of  Tea  wormwood,  dried. 
Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  each  one  ounce; 
Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Diflilled  water,  (ix  pints. 
Boil  them  a  little,  and  ftrain. 

These  deco£lions  are  merely  folutions  of  bitter  extrafkive,  com- 
.  bined,  in  the  fecond  with  mucilage,  and  in  the  others  with  cflRntiil 
oils.  In  making  them,  the  aromatic  fubftances  (hould  not  be  add- 
ed until  the  deco£^ion  is  nearly  completed ;   for  otherwife  dieir 
flavour  would  be  entirely  diflipated. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  impregnadons 
are  for  the  moft  part  unnecefiary  for  the  porpofe  of  glyfters ;  and 
in  general,  the  bulk  and  warmth  of  thefe  produce  a  difcharge  be- 
fore thefe  medicines  can  have  any  eSed. 
.  As  fomentations,  their  virtues  alfo  depend  in  a  great  meafnc 
on  the  warm  water,  of  which  they  principally  conGft  :  and  when 
the  herbs  themfelves  are  applied,  thev  act  only  as  retaining  heu 
and  moifture  for  a  longer  time ;  and  are  a  lefs  convenient,  and 
not  more  ufeful  fomentation,  than  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  watc. 

D£CCX:tUM  cinchona  OFFICINALIS;  Tulgo  Decoc* 

TUM  CoRTicis  Peruvxani.    Edin. 
Decoilion  of  Cinchona  Bark^ 
Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,, in  powder,  one  ounce ) 
Water,  a  pound  axid  a  lialf • 
Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  veflel,  and  (train  the  liquor  whli: 
hot. 

Decoctum  Corticis  Pep  ovuki.     LonJ, 

Deccdlion  cf  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce ; 

Didilled  water,  one  pint  and  three  ounces. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  veiTcl,  and  ftrun  the  liquor  rbi^ 

hot. 

Buh. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  cparfe  powder,  fix  dradunt  \ 
Water,  ci^lttii  Q>^xic^^* 
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Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  reflTcl  almoft  covcredi  and  ftratn  the  li- 
quor, while  hot,  through  linen»  * 

Cinchona  hark  readily  jieldsnts  a£tive  principles  to  the  ac- 
tion of  boiling  water,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  cold  water  is 
capable  of  retainipg  diflblved  ;  therefore,  when  a  faturated  decoc- 
tion cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  there  ts  always  a  depoGtion  of 
a  yeliowifli  or  reddifh  powder,  while  the  fupematant  liquor  m  re- 
duced to  the  ftrength  of  a  faturated  cold  mfuflon.  Decodion 
therefore  prefents  us  with  an  eafy  means  of  obtaining  immedi- 
ately an  a£ii?e  preparation  of  cinchona  bark,  and  with  one  of 
greater  ftrength,  tnan  a  cold  or  even  a  warm  infufion,  provided 
It  be  drunk  while  tepid,  and  before  it  forms  ativ  depoTitioo,  or  if 
the  precipitate  be  diflFuCed  by  agiution,  after  it  is  form^.  At 
the  precipitate  contains  no  woody  fibre,  or  other  inert  matter,  ic 
js  extremely  probable  that  in  very  fmall  dofes  it  would  prove,  if 
dried,  a  very  powerful  preparation  of  cinchona  bark. 

Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  ftrength  of  a  deco£lion 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  fimilar  fubftances,  was  increaied  by  coox' 
tinuing  the  boiling  for  a  great  length  of  time  j  buit  this  is  now 
known  to  be  a  miftake  ;  and  indeed,  after  a  certain,  time,  the  de- 
codion  becomes  weaker  inftead  qf  ftronger,  becaufe  water  at 
different  temperatures  is  capable  of  diflblving  only  a  determinate 
proportion  of  its  zEtive  principles';  and  therefore,  as  foon  29 
it  is  faturated,  any  farther  decodion  i^  unneceflary.  But  more- 
over, thcfe  principles.  When  diflblved  in  water,  are  liable  to 
be  decompofed,  and  become  inert,  by  the  abforption  of  atmo- 
fpheric  oxygen,  and  this  decompofition  is  increafed  by  increafe 
of  temperature  ;  and  as  boiling  conftantly  prefents  new  furfaces 
to  the  adion  of  the  air,  it  is  evidently  hurtful  when  protraAed 
longer  than  what  is  juft  neceflary  to  faturate  the  water.  Ten 
minutes  is  fuppofed  by  the  colleges  to  be  fufficient  for  that  pur- 
pofc. 

DECOCTUM  DAPHNES  MEZEREI.    Ed. 
Jkco^ion  ofMezercoii. 
Take  of 

The  bark  of  mezereon  root,  two  drachms  ; 
Liquorice  root,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce ; 
Water,  tlirce  pounds. 
Boil  with  a  gentle  heat,  down  to  two  pounds,  and  ftrain  the  de- 
coction. 

From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  t!iis  deception  may  be  given  four 
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times  a-day,  in  fome  obftinate  venereal  atid  rheamadc  afffedions. 
It  operates  chiefly  by  perfpiration. 

'"      DECOCTUM  GEOFFR^iE  INERMIS.  Ed. 

DecoB'wn  of  Cabbagemtra  Barl» 

Take  of 

Bark  of  the  cabbage-treei  powdered,  one  ounce; 
Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  with  a  gentle  fire  down  to  one  pound,  and  drain  the  decoc- 
tion. 

Tins  is  a  powerfal  9nthelmiotic*  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of 
one  table  fpoonful  to  children,  and  four  to  adults.  If  difagrecabk 
fymptoms  (hcMild  arife  from  an  over-dofe,  or  from  drinking  cold 
water  during  its  action,  we  mu(t  immediately  purge  with  caitcr 
oil,  and  dilute  with  .acidulated  fluids. 

DECOCTUM  GUAI Ad  COMPOSrrUM  J   vulgo  Decoc- 

TUAf  tlONOKUM.      Ed. 

Compouitd  DccoQion  of  Guaiacum,  commonly  called  Dec^hnpfik 

Woods. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  rafpings,  three  ounces ; 

RaiGfts,  ftoned,  two  ounces ; 

SafTaftas  root,  fliced, 

Liquorice  root,  bmifed,  each  one  odno^j' 

Water,  ten  pounds. 
Boil  the  guaiacum  and  rafins  with  the  water,  Over  a  gentteire, 

to  the  confuniption  of  one  half,  adding  towards  the  end,  tbe 

fafTafras  and  liquorice,  and  ftrain  the  decodion  wiihoat  o- 

preffion. 

This  decofUon  is  of  tife  in  fome  rheuibadc  and  ttutaneons  af- 
fcftions.  It  maybe  taken  by  ttfelf,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  ufed  as  an  afliftant  in  a  coorfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  alteratives »  the  pattoat,  in  tithcr  cafr, 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine. 

DECOCTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBL    Lomd. 

DeceSion  of  White  HiUebort. 

Take  of 
The  root  of  white  hellebore,  powderedi  one  ounce ; 
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DiftiUcd  water*  two  pints ) 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  onopes. 
Boil  the  wafer  with  the  root  to  one  pint,  and)  the  liquor  being 
cold  and  drained,  add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

Tins  deco£lion  is  only  ufcd  externally  as  a  wa(h,  in  tinea  capi- 
tis, lepra,  pfora,  &c.  When  the  (kin  is  very  tender  and  irritable, 
it  fhould  be  diluted  wiih  an  equal  quantity  of  ¥rater« 

DECCXrrUM  HORDEI  DI8TICHT.  iiW.    Decoctitm  Hor. 

DEI.     Lend. 
DeceBi$n  df  Barlif^     Bcrlcv  Water. 

Takeof  : 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounc>e6 ; 
Water,  five  pounds. 

Firft  wa(h  off  the  mealy  matter  which  adheres  to  the  barley  with 
fome  cold  water  ;  then  extra£l  the  colouring  matter  by  boiling 
it  a  little  with  about  hl(f  a  pound  of  water.  Throw  this  de- 
coQion  away ;  and  put  the  bart^  fhtis  purified  hno  five  pounds 
of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  be:  boiled  down  to  one  half,  and 
drain  the  deco£lion« 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  CX)MPORITUM.     Lond. 

Compound  DecUfhn  of  B^Iej^ 
Xikeof 

The  decoflion  of  barley,  two  pints;" 

Fips,  diced,  two  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  root,  iliccd  and  bruifcd,  half  an  ouricJe ; 

Raifms,  Aoncd,  two  qunf es  } 

DtQilled  Waler^  bjnc  pint.* 
Boil  to  two  cintSj  ar^d  llriiin. 

TiiLSE  liquors  are  to  be  pfed  freely,  as  diluting  drinks,  in  fevers 
and  other  acute  difordcrrs  :  hence  it  i&  of  conf;rqucnce  tbat  they 
fluHild  be  prepared  fo  as  to  \ic  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as  pnfTible : 
for  this  reafou  they  are  inferted  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  fe- 
VvTal  circ  urn  (lances  which  contribute  to  their  elbg.mcc  fct  doun, 
fcr  if  any  one  of  them  be  omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  Icfs  grate* 
fuL  As  however  Ihey  are  ihuth  oftener  preparcd;by  nurfes  and 
fcrvants  than  by  the  apothecary,  thcfe  receipts  might  with  great 
advantage  be  fubftttutcd  for  the  ridiculous,  and  often  dangerous 
fpecifics,  with  which  domctUc  cookery  books  abound.  We 
would  therefore  recommend  this  fabjedl  to  the  notice  of  the  in- 
genious and  fcicntific  author  of  Culina  Famulatrix  Af/Jjdna,  than 
V.  !;cm,  no  one  is  more  qualified,  with  the  afliilancc  of  Archscus, 
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to  reform  Domcftic  Pharmacy.  However  4rifMd  -fnediciiietf  of 
this  clafs  may  appear  to  be,  they  are  of  grtttcr  importafieeinthe 
cure  of  acute  dijre»fe$  than  many  mors  ^dabonte  pieptratioiis. 

DECOCTUM  POLYGALiE  SENEGiE.   Ed. 

DecodHon  ofSeneka. 
Take  of 

Seneka  rootyOite  ounce ; 
*    Water,  two  pounds- 
Boil  down  to  fia^teenounce^,  and  ftrain  tbcdecoAioiu  • 

The  virtues  of  this  deco£lion  will  be  eaiily  underftood  from 
thofe  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared.  The  dofe  in  hydro- 
pic cafes,  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two  oaticcs, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  according  to  its  tfkfk. 


DECOCTUM  SIMILACIS  SARSAPARILLiE.    EJ.    De- 

.  cocTUM  Sarsaparilub.     Lond*  Dub. 
Dfco^wn  of  SavfapariUa. 
Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced,  fix  ounces  ; 

Didilled  water,  eight  pints. 
Digeft  for  two  hoursy  with  a  heat  of  about  19^^ }  then  take  out 

the  roott  and  Sruife  it ;   repeat  the  maceration  for  the  (amc 

length  of  time*  and  in  the  fanie  liquor,  with  the  bruifed  root. 

Theii  boil  the  liquor  down  to  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and  ftraui 

the  deco£iion. 

The  above  formula  is  that  of  the  London  college  ;  and  as  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  college  differs  from  it  only  in  omitting  the  fc^ 
cond  maceration,  and  that  of  the  Dublin  in  not  ezprefling  thetem- 
perature  in  which  it  is  to  be  perforined,  it  was  thought  unneccf- 
iary  to  introduce  them.  It  is  indeed  a  very  doubtful  remedy,  and 
its  diaphoretic  eflfedls  are.probably  owing  to  its  being  drunk  warm. 
It  is  totally  incapable  of  curing  fyphilis }  but  by  fome  it  is  tbought 
ufeful  in  the  fequelse  of  that  difeafe. 


DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLf  COMPOSITUM.     LU 

Dub. 
Compound  DecoBion  of  SatfaforiUa. 
Take  of 

The  root  of  far fapar ilia,  diced  and  bruifed»  fix  owcet } 

Ba;k  of  the  root  of  faflafras, 

Sh  .vings  of  guaiacum  wood. 

Liquorice  loot^  \)m&d^  of  each  one  ounce  i 


I? 
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''MeooMim,  three' dtachms ; 

IKftilltd  water,  ten  pints. 
Macente,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  fix  hours;  then  boil  it  down  to 
fivephits,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling,  the  mezereon^ 
and  drain  the  liquor. 

The  dire£Hons  of  the  Dublin  college  only  differ  in  adding  the 
liqaorice  root  along  with  the  mezereon,  and  in  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  ingredients  ufcd  to  one  fourth  part. 

This  compound  decodlion  is  laid  to  he  an  improved  mode  of 
preparing  the  once  highly  celebrated  Liibon  diet  drink,  which, 
after  its  firft  introdudion  into  Britain,  was  fo  long  kept  a  fecret. 

It  operates  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  mav  be  given  with  advantage 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  and  in  fome  of  the  lequelx  of  fyphilis.  Three 
or  four  ounces  may  be  taken  four  times  a*day» 

DECOCTUM  ULMI.   Und. 
Decoffiofi  of  Elm. 
Take  of 

The  frefli  inner  b^rk  of  ehn,  bniifed,  four  ounces ; 
Diftilled  water,  four  pints  ; 
Boil  to  two  pints,  and  (train. 

Under  thU  form  the  elm  batk  has  been  highly  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  certain  ciltaheoiis  eruptions ;  but  undefenredly,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  the  mod  judicious  praAitioners. 
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MVCILJGES. 
MUCILAGO  AMTIi.    Ed.    Uni. 

Mucilagi  vf  Starch. 
Take  of 

Starchy  half  an  ounce ; 

Water,  one  pound. 
Triturate  the  ftarch,  gradually  adding  die  water ;  then  boil  them 

a  !i:t'c. 
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The  London  college  ufe  only  three  4fKhm«  of  ftsurch  ta^nc 
pound  of  water.  The  mucilage  thu8  formed  is^  very  ofefiil  in  thoTe 
cafes  where  a  Mutinous  fubflMCe  «6  rei)QiFed  ;  k  k  ofte»  fiic- 
cefsfuUj  employed  as  a  glyfter^  in  diarrhoeas  depending  on  acri- 
mony in  the  inteftines* 

MUCILAGO  ASTRAGALI  TRAGACANTHiE.    Ed. 

Mucilage  oJGum  ^ragacantb* 
Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth»  in  powder,  one  ounces 

Bofiiog  water,  eight  ounces. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  (then  triturate  carefuilft  t&attfae 

gum  may  be  difiolved  ;  and  prefa  the  mucikgc  through  hoca 

cloth. 

MUCILAGO  TRAGACANTHiE.      Lond, 

Takeo  f 

Tragacanthi  half  an  ounce : 

Diftilled  water,  ttn  ounces^  by  meafurc. 
Macerate  them,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  tngacanth  be  difidv- 

ed. 

MUCILACO  GUMMI  TKAGACAIfTHAf      DiTI* 

Mucilage  of  Tragaeanth. 
Take  ef 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  one  drachm ; 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 
Diflblve  the  gum  by  digeftion ;  then  ftrain  the  mucilage  throogh 
linen. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  difficultly  foluble  in  water.  When  ou- 
cerated  in  it,  it  fwclU,  but  does  not  diflblTe.  To  cffedl  the  ibln- 
tion  it  muft  be  beaten  into  a  pade  with  fome  of  the  water;  an^ 
the  reft  of  the  water  muft  be  added  gradually,  and  tncorporatei 
with  the  pafte  by  beating  them  together.  Gum  tragacanth  i<  a 
.very  tenacious  fubftance,  and  requirds  a  vfnry  laree  ptooortioo  of 
water  to  form  a  fluid  mucilage.  That  of  the  Edinburgh  colleic^ 
which  is  made  with  eight  .parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  gum*  u* 
pafte  rather  than  a  muci^ge.  The  London  niQcilage  is  tuit 
with  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  the  Dublin  with  Cxty-four. 


MUCILAGO  MIMOSA  NILOTIC-«L    EJ. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  ArUbicm 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabk)  vci  ^^dtt^  one  part ; 
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Boiling  water,  two  paits. 
Digeft  with  frequent  agitation,  until  the  gum  be  diflblved ;  then 
prefs  the  mucilage  through  linen. 

MttciLAGo  Ahabici  Gdhui.     land. 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Arahie. 
Take  of 

Gum-arabic,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  eight  ounces. 
Triturate  the  gum  with  the  water  until  it  he  diflblved. 

Dub. 

-  -Guia-aTalHc,  in  powder,  four  ounces} 
Boiling  water,  nine  ounces. 
Triturate  the  gum  with  the  water,  then  prefs  the  mucilage 
through  linen. 

It  ia  very  necefiar^  to  pais  the  mucilage  through  linen,  in  or- 
^  to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  -and  other  impurities,  which 
iUwni  adhere  to  the  gum :  the  linen  may  be  placed  in  a  funnel. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable  is  verjr  ufeful  in  many  operations  in 
pharmacy ;  it  is  alfo  much  ufcd  for  properties  peculiar  to  thofc 
uiMlanceB  of  its  Qwn  claffij  and  of  all  the  gums  it  feeme  to  be 
theporeft. 

O^.^r^.— Inf.  cort.  Pciut.  Dai.  Emulfio  Arabics.  Ediii. 
Potio  carb.  calcis.  EJ. 

MUCILAGO  SEMINUM  CTDONII  MALI.    LtmiL 

Mucilage  of  ^umceSeid. 
T«keof 

Qinnce-fecdS]  one  drachm ; 
"Chilled  water,  eight  ounces,  by  metafure. 
B(A  with  a  flow  fire  kt  ten  minutes ;  then  pafs  it  dtnnigh  linen. 

Tuts  mucilage,  though  fufEciently  agreeable,  is  pcrfedly  fu- 
perfluous,  efpecially  as  it  is  apt  to  Tpoil,  from  being  mixed  with 
(he  other  principles  of  the  feeds  foluble  in  water.  It  is,  b<£dei, 
iKver  fo  iranfpsrent  as  mucilage  cttrefully  prepared  from  gum 
anbic,  is  not  cheaper,  and  is  unfit  formany  porpofes,  being  co- 
agulated by  acids. 
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CHAP.  xxvr. 


SYRUPS. 


STRUPI.     Lond.i:>mh. 

In   making  fyrups,   where   we   have  not  direfted  either  tbe 

weight  of  the  fugar,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  flioiiM  be 

difToIvedi  this  is  to  be  the  rule  : 
Take  of 

Double  refined  fagar,  twenty-nine  ounces ; 

Any  kind  of  liquofi  one  pint,  (one  pint  and  a  half,  DuB.) 
DiTolve  the  fugar  in  the  Hqupri  in  a  water  bath ;  (mix  and  boO 

down  to  one  poan^,  Dut.)  then  fet  It  aCde  for  twenty*foiir 

hours  ;  take  off  the  fcum,  and  pour  off  the  fyrup  from  the 

fecesj  if  there  be  any, 

Strups  are  folutions-of  fugar -111  aiiy  wvtery  fluid,  whether 
fimple  or  medicated.  Simple  fyrup  is  nutritious  and  demulcent. 
When  made  of  fine  fugar,  it  is  tranfparent  and  cokmriels.  If 
neceflary,  it  is  eafily  clarified,  by  beating  td  a  ffoch  the  vhife  rf 
an  egg  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  mixing  it  with  the 
fyrup,  and  boiling  the  mixture  f6t  a  few  ftcondi,  untii.liie  al- 
bumen coagulates,  and  enveloping  all  hetciogenous  matten, 
forms  a  fcum,  which  may  be  eafily  taken  off,  or  feparated  by  fil- 
tration. When  inftead  of  fimple  wateri  any  other  fluid  is  vfed 
for  diffolving  the  fugar,  the  fyrup  is  thon  nie<ticated.  Medicatrri 
fyrups  are  prepared,  either  with  expreffed  jnices,  infafionSf  de- 
codlions,  or  faline  flui'f  <^.  The  obje£l  of  forming  thefe  into  ff- 
rups,  is  either  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  palate,  or  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  fermentation.  In  the  latter  cafe,  tlie  qoamitf 
of  fugar  added  becomes  a  matter  6f  great  importance  ;  for,  if  too 
much  be  employed,  the  fugar  will  feparate  by  cryftallizatioD  ( li^ 
if  too  little,  infiead  of  preventing  fermentation,  it  will  acockratr 
it.  About  two  parts  of  fugar  to  one  of  fluid  are  the  proportkoi 
dired^ed  by  the  Britifli  colleges  with  this  view.  But,  as  m  ftoae 
in(taiices,  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  is  added,  and  aflciwarii 
reduccrd  to  the  proper  quantity  by  decodion,  it  will  not  be-fepcr* 
fluous  to  point  out  fome  circumftances,  which  ihew  the  evapon- 
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don  to  be  carried  far  enough.  Thefe  are  the  tendency  to  form 
a  pellicle  on  its  furface,  when  a  drop  of  it  is  allowed  to  cool ;  the 
receding  of  the  h(l  portion  of  each  drop,  when  poured  out  drop 
by  drop,  after  it  is  cold ;  and,  what  is  mod  to  be  relied  on,  its 
ipecific  gravity  when  boiling  hot,  being  about  i.3»  or  1.3S5, 
when  cold.  The  fvrup  which  remains,  after  all  the  cryftalliz- 
able  fugar  has  been  feparated  from  it,  has  been  much,  and  pro- 
bably juftly,  recommended  by  fome  for  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cated fyrups  and  ck£tuaries,  although  its  pharmaceutical  fuperi- 
ority  18  adually  owing  to  its  impurity. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX  sive  COMMUNIS.    Ed. 
Ssmp/f  or  Common  Syrup* 
Take  of 

Double  refined  fugar,  in  powder,  fifteen  parts  ; 
Water,  eight  parts. 
Let  the  fugar  be  diflblved  by  a  gentle  beat^  and  boiled  a  little,  fo 
as  to  form  a  fyrup. 

This  preparation  is  a  pl^n  liquid,  fweet,  without  flavour  or  co- 
lour *,  and  is  more  convenient  in  extemporaneous  prefcription 
than  fugar  undiflolved. 

SYRUPUS  ACIDI  ACETOSL    EJ. 
Sfrup  rf^etoui  Acid. 
Take  of 

Acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a  half; 
Double  refined  Iugar»  three  pounds  and  a  half. 
Boil  them  fo  as  to  form  fyrup. 

Tbib  b  to  be  confidered  as  Gmple  Afrup  merely  acidulated,  and 
it  by  no  mears  unpleafant.  It  is  often  employed  in  mucilagi- 
nous mixtures,  and  the  Tike  :  and,  on  account  of  its  cbeapnefsi  it 
U  often  preferred  to  fyrup  of  lemons. 


SYRUPUS  ALLII.    DiA. 
Syrup  of  GaHic. 
Take  of 

Garlic,  fliced,  one  pound  ^ 
Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds  \ 
Boiling  water,  two  pounds.  , 
Macerate  the  garlic  in  the  water  ui  a  dofe  veflcl  for  twelve  hours, 
■ad  add  the  fugar  to  the  drained  liquor* 
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Tbib  is  a  ▼ery  dilagiceibk  {jrmp ;  hot  vbeo  «e  wifli  to 
tfiSt  the  Tirtues  of  garlic  bf  a  watery  meaftniiu^  k  is  tiic  bcft 
meam  we  can  employ. 

STRUPUS  ALTHJEM  OFnCINALIS.    EJbi. 

Sjruf  of  ilarjbnuilonum 
Take  of 

FreOi  marfbmallow  roots,  flicedi  one  pound  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  confumption  of  one  half,  and 

ftrain  the  liquor,  with  ftrong  expreffion.     Suffer  the  ftrained 

decoAion  to  remain  at  reft  till  the  feces  have  fnbfidcd  ;  add 

the  fugar  to  the  depurated  deco£boo,  and  boil  fb  as  to  make 

a  fyrup. 

Strupus  AlTH2JE.     iMli. 
Syrup  of  Mar/bmaliow* 
Take  of 

Freih  root  of  marihmallow,  bruifed^  one  pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  marihmallow  root  to  one  half,  and  pnfi 

out  the  liquor  when  coM.    Set  it  by  twelte  bonrs  ;  and,  after 

the  feces  have  fubfided,  poor  off  the  liquor*    Add  the  fspr, 

and  boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pounds. 

This  is  merely  a  mucilaginous  frrup,  and  is  chicly  vM  ia 
nephritic  cafes,  for  fweetcning  emollient  decofHoas,  and  the  At 

SYRUPUS  AMOMI  ZINGIBERIS:    Edin. 

Sjrup  of  Ginger. 
Take  of 

Beat  ginger,  three  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  fevea  pounds  aad  a  half. 
Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in  a  dofe  Yeflbl,  for  twenqr- 
four  hours  %  ftrain  the  infufionj  and  form  a  fymp  by  addSif 
the  fugar. 

StEUPUS  ZlKGIBBRIS.     Zm/k 

Sjnf  of  Ginger. 
Take  of  ... 

Ginger,  bruifed,  four  ounces ; 
BoUmg  dv&Wkd  ^wiLict  three  pints« 
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Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  ftpain  $  then  add  double  refined  fu« 
gar,  and  make  into  a  fyrup,  according  to  the  general  prefcrip- 
tion. 

These  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  fyrupSi  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  tlie  ginger* 

Off.  prep.'-'Elcfk,  catechu,  Dui.  £le£t.  opiat.  Ed.  Pil  aloes, 
LonJ.  Pil  fcill.  Lotid.  Dub. 

SYRUPUS  CITRI  AURANTIL    Edin. 
Syrup  of  OrangiPul. 
Take  of 

The  freih  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  fix  ounces ; 
.B<uling  water,  three  pounds  ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rind  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  add  to  the 
filtered  liquor  the  fugar,  in  powder,  and,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
form  a  fyrup. 

Strupus  Corticis  Aurantii.    Lond.  Duis 
Syrup  cf  Orangg'PeeL 
Take  of 

Frefli  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  eight  ounces  \ 
Boiling  didilled  water,  five  pints. 
Itfacerate  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  clofe  vefiel ;  and,  in  the  ftrained 
'  liquor,  diflToive  double  refined  fugar  to  make  a  fyrup* 

Ik  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  particularly  neceflary  that  tlie  fugar 
be  previoufly  powdered,  and  diflblved  In  the  infufion  with  as  gentle 
a  heat  as  pofhble,  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions,  the  {yrup  proves  a  very  elegant 
and  agreeable  one,  poflefling  a  great  fnare  of  the  fine  flavour  of 
the  orange  peel. 

Of.  prep. — Elcft.  aromat.  Ed.  Dub.  Elcft.  catechu  comp.  Dub. 
'EAcOt.  fcammon.  Dub. 

SYRUPUS  CITRI  MEDICI ;  olim  StRtn^us  Limonum.    Ed. 
Strupus  Limonis  Succi.    Lond.  Dub. 
Syrup  ofLemws. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  filtered  after  the  feces  have  fubfided,  three 

parts,  (two  pints,  Lmd*  two  pounds,  Dub.^ 
Double  refined  fugar,   five  parts,  (fifty  ounces,  Lond.  four 
pounds,  Dub.) 
Diflblve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup. 
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In  the  £ime  way  are  prepared, 

Strupus  Succi  Fructus  Mori. 

Syrup  of  Mulberrj-jmce. 

Syrupus  Succi  Fructvs  Rubi  Idjei.    L»nJL 
Syrup  of  Raf^htrryjmi. 

Syrupus  Succi  Fructus  Ribis  Nigri.    Loni. 
Syrup  of  Black  Currant 'juice* 

All  thefe  are  very  pleaiant  cooling  fyrups  *,  and  with  this  in* 
tention  they  are  occafionally  ufed  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for 
quenching  third,  abating  heat,  &c.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory 
diftempers.  They  are  fometimes  likewife  employed  in  gaiga- 
rifms  for  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils* 

SYRUPUS  COLCHICI  AUTUMNAUS.    Ed. 

Syrup  of  Colcbicum. 
Take  of 

Colchicum  root,  (reih,  cut  into  thin  fliceSj  one  ounce ; 

Vinegar,  (ixteen  ounces ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces* 
Macerate  the  root  in  the  Tinegar  two  days,  occafionally  (haldag 

the  veflel ;  then  drain  the  infufion  with  gentle  expremon.  To 

the  drained  infufion  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a  little,  fo  as  to 

form  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  bed  preparation  of  the  colchicos* 
We  mud  take  care  to  gather  this  root  in  the  proper  feafan :  ani 
from  errors  in  this  particular  we  are  to  afcribe  the  uncertttoty  ia 
the  cffcSts  of  this  medicine  as  found  in  the  (hops* 

It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  6oB  a 
drachm  or  two  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  or  more* 

SYRUPUS  DIANTHI  CARYOPHYLLL    Edim. 
Syrup  of  Clove  Jufy-^fiower. 

Take  of 

Clove  JuTy  flowers,  (refli  gathered  and  freed  from  the  hedh 
one  pound. 

Doutk  refined  fugar,  fevcn  pounds. 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  twdTC  hoon  }  aad  difiivc 
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in  the  filtered  infufion  the  fugar  in  powderi  by  a  gen(le  heat^ 
fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 

Strupus  Cartophtlli  Rubri.  LonJ. 
Sjrup  of  Clove  Julj-Jkwer. 
Take  of 

Frcfli  clove  July  flowers,  two  pounds ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water^  fix  pints. 
Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a  elafs  TeflTel ;  and,  in  the  drained 
liquor  difiblve  double  refined  uigar,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup* 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  prindpally  attended  to  in  this 
fVnipi  no  force  mould  be  ufed  in  expreffing  the  infufion  from  the 
flowers* 

Some  have  fubftituted  to  it  one  eafily  prepared  at  feafons  when 
the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured :  an  ounce  of  fpice^clores  is  in* 
fufed  fer  fome  davs  in  twelve  ounces  of  white  wine,  the  liquor 
ftrained,  and,  witn  the  addition  of  twenty  ounces  of  fugar,  boiled 
to  the  proper  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  to  which  a  little  cochineal 

Z gives  a  colour  exaAly  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  clove  Ju- 
-flower  s  and  its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  fo  plea- 
nt.  The  counterfeit  may  be  readily  detected  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fyrup  fome  alkaline  fait  or  ley  \  which  will  oian^e 
the  genuine  lyrup  to  a  green  colour ;  but  in  the  counterfeit  it 
will  make  no  fuch  alteration,  only  varying  the  (hade  of  the  red« 

STRUPUS  CROa.    Lond. 
Syrup  of  Saffron. 

Take  of 

SaflRron^  one  ounce ; 

Boifing  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  the  fafFron  in  the  water  f)r  twelve  hours,  in  a  dofe 

wtSkl ;  and  difiblve  double  refined  fugar  in  the  ftrafaied  Uquor^ 

that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a  fyrup,  as  in  this  form 
a  fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in  a  reafonable  bulk.  Thb  ff- 
lup  is  a  pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a  fine  colour  to  juleps. 

Of.prip^^V'iX  aloes  cum  myrrhai  Lond.  Pil  galb.  cornp*  Londj. 
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SYRUPUS  MANNiE.    ZM. 

I 

Syrup  of  Manna. 
Take  of 

Mannai 

Double  refined  fugar,  each  one  pound 

Senna,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  a  pound. 
Macerate  the  feima  in  the  water,  in  a  corered  vefiel,  for  twelre 

hours  ;  then,  with  the  (Irained  liquor  mix  the  manna  amd  the 

fugar,  fo  that  they  may  be  diflblved. 

This  fyrup  19  a  mild  purgatiyCi  ami  well  adapted  to  children 

and  pcrfons  of  a  delicate  conftitution. 

SYRUPUS  PAP  AVERTS  SOMNIFERI.     EJ. 

Syrup  of  White  Poppies. 

Take  of 

White  poppy-headsydriedi  and  freed  from  the  feeds,  two  pounds^ 
Boiling  vrztcTj  thirty  poutxh ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  diced  heads  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours :  boil  the 
infuiion  till  only  one  third  part  of  the  liquor  remain ;  then 
firain  the  decoOion  with  ftrong  exprcflion.  Boil  the  ftraiiied 
deco£lion  to  the  confumption  of  one  half,  and  drain  agaia  \ 
laftly,  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a  little,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 

Sykupvs  Papate&ts  Albi.     Lond. 
Syrup  of  White  Poppy. 

Take  of 

The  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried^  thcee  pounds  and  a  balf ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  ux  pounds ; 
Diftilled  water,  dght  gallons*  . 

Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil  tbem  in  the  water,  10  thm 
gallons,  in  a  water  bath,  faturated  with  fea-dlr,  and  prefs  ooi 
the  diecojiion.  Reduce  this,  by  boiling,  to  about  lour  pisMi 
and  flrab  it  while  hot,  through  a  fieve,  then  thiougb  a  dan 
woollen  cloth,  and  fet  it  afide  for  twelve  hourst  that  the  feces 
may  fubfide.  fioil  the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  to 
three  pints,  and  diflblve  the  fugar  in  it,  that  it  may  be  made 
a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with  the  narcotic  matter  of  thepoppy- 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drachms ;  and 
to  adults,  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  upwards,  for  eafiflf 
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pain,  procuring  reft,  and  anfwerin^  the  other  intentions  of  mild 
opiate. .  Particular  care  is  requifite  in  its  preparation,  that  it  may 
be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  pofliblei  of  the  fame  (Irength  ;  and 
accordingly  the  colleges  have  been  very  minute  in  their  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  procefs. 

Of.  prep. — Confe£lio  opiata,  LonJ* 

SYRUPUSOPII.    Did. 
Syrup  of  Opium, 

Take  of 

ExtraA  of  opium,  forty-eight  grains ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds. 
Macerate  until  the  opium  be  diflblved,  then  add  double  refined 

fugar  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup  according  to  the  general  formula. 

This  fyrup  is  an  elegant  fubftitute  for  the  former.  It  is  made 
with  inHnitely  lefs  trouUe,  and  is  always  of  an  uniform  ftrength. 
It  contains  about  two  grains  and  a  half  of  opium  in  the  ounce. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ERRATIC!.    LofiJ. 

Syrup  of  Red  Poppy. 

Take  of 

The  frefti  flowers  of  the  red  poppy,  four  pounds ; 
Boilinf^'  difttlled  water,  four  pints  and  a  half. 

Put  the  flowers,  by  degrees,  into  the  boiling  water,  in  a  water 
bath,  conftantly  ftirring  them.  After  this,  the  veflel  being 
taken  out  of  the  bath,  macerate  for  twelve  hours ;  then  preCi 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide. 
Laftly,  make  it  into  a  fyrup  with  double  refined  fugar. 

The  defign  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boiling  water  in  a  water 
batl\  is,  that  they  may  be  a  little  fcalded,  fo  as  to  fhrink  enough 
CO  be  all  immerged  in  the  water ;  without  this  precaution  they 
can  fcarce  be  all  got  in  :  but  they  are  to  be  continued  no  longa 
oirer  tlie  fire  than  till  this  efle£b  is  produced,  left  the  liquor  be* 
come  too  thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

As  a  medicine  it  is  perfedly  tnfignificant.     * 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI  CATHARTia.    E£m. 

Syrup  ef  Bu^kitom. 
Take  of 

Tlie  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  beniety  depurated,  two  parts; 
Double  refined  fugar,  one  part^ 
Boil  them  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 
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St^upps  Spinje  Cervinje.     Zfind. 
Syrup  cf  Buckthorn, 

Take  of 

The  freih  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berrieSf  one  gallon  ; 
Ginger,  bruifedy  one  ounce  \ 
Pimento,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  feven  pounds. 

Set  afide  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide  ;  and 
then  drain  it.  Macerate  the  ginger  and  pimento  in  2  pint  pf 
the  drained  juice  for  four  hours,  and  (train.  Qoil  away  the 
red  of  the  juice  to  three  pints ;  then  add  that  part  of  the  juice 
in  which  the  ginger  and  pimento  have  been  macerated^  and 
form  a  fyrup  of  it  with  the  fugar. 

Both  thefe  preparations  in  dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
operate  as  briflc  cathanics.  The  principal  in conveniencies  attend- 
ing  them  are  their  being  very  unpleafant,  and  their  occafioning  a 
third  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes ;  thefe  effefts  may  be  prevented  by  drinking  liberally  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  during  the  operatcion. 

SYRUPyS  ROSiE  GALLICS.    £4. 

Syrup  of  Red  Rofes. 
Take  Qf 

The  dried  pfctals  of  red  rofes,  feven  ounces; 

Double  refined  fugar,  fix  pounds  \ 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  thp  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  boil  a 

little  and  drain  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar,  and  boil  agaia 

for  a  little  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 

• 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be  mildly  adringent ;  but  is  prino* 
paliy  valued  on  account  of  its  red  eoloor. 
Off.  prep. — YAciX*  catechu«     ^d. 

SYRlfPUS  ROS-flE  CENTlPOLIiE.     Ed. 

Syrup  ofDamaJk  Rofes. 
Take  of 

The  freih  petals  of  the  damafk  rofe,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  pounds, 
lacerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours;  tficii  to  thelOf 

i^uiion  drained  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  cbem  mto  a  fjrvp. 
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Strupus  RosjB.     Lond. 
Syrup  qfRqfes. 
Take  of 

The  dried  petals  of  the  damaflc  rofe,  feiren  ounces ; 
Double  renned  fugar,  fix  pounds } 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  four  pints. 
Macerate  the  rofeS  in  the  water  for  twdre  hoursy  and  ftrain. 
Evaporate  the  ftrainod  liquor  to  two  pints  and  a  half,  and  add 
the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  f jmpi 

Thi)  f^rrup  is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgatite  for  ehildren,  in 
ifhe  dofe  of  half  a  fpoonful^  or  a  fpoonfuL  It  likewife  proves 
gentlj  laxative  to  adults ;  and  with  this  intention  may  be  of  fer- 
rice  in  coftive  habits. 

Q^  frif. — £le£t.  caiEx,  EJi  Load*  Did.  %\t6t.  fcammon« 
Lmd. 

SYRUPlJS  SCtLL^  MARITIME.    Ed. 

Syriip  of  Squilii. 
take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds ; 

Double  refined  fugar  in  powder,  three  pounds  and  %  half* 
Diflblve  the  fugar  with  a  gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 
• 

This  fyrup  is  ufed  chiefly  in  dofes  of  a  fpoonfnl  or  two,  for  pro* 
moting  cxpe^oration,  which  it  docs  very  powerfully.  It  is  alfo 
given  as  an  emetic  to  children. 

STRUPUS  TOLUIFElliE  BALSAMI  \  tulgo  Strotus  Bal^ 

SAMICUS.    Ed, 

Syn4>  cfBalfam  of  To/u,  fonatxlj  Balfamic  Syrup. 
Take  of 

Common  fyrup,  fwo  pounds  ^ 

Tin£lure  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  onncci 
With  the  fyrup  recently  prepared,  and  when  it  has  alnoft  grown 

cold  after  having  been  removed  from  the  fire,  gradually  mix 

the.  tin Aure  with  conftant  agitation. 

Strupus  Tolutawxt?.    JUnd. 
Synip  ofTofm. 
Take  of 

The  balfam  of  Tolu,  eigfit  ounces  y 
Diftilled  water,  three  pint^. 
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Boil  for  two  hours.    Mix  the  double  refined  fogar  with  the  liquor^ 
ftrained  after  it  is  cold^  that  it  may  be  made  a  fjnip. 

The  intention  of  the  contri?ers  of  the  two  fore|»oiiig  proccfles 
feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  diftrent.  In  the  btter»  which  is 
certainly  the  mod  elegant,  the  benzoic  acid  of  die  balfam  akme 
is  contained ;  the  other  fyrup  contains  the  whole  fubftancc  of  the 
balfam  in  larger  quantity.  They  are  both  moderately  impreg* 
nated  with  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 

STRUPUS  VIOL^  ODORATiE.    EJim. 

Syrup  of  triolets. 
Take  of 

Frclh  violets,  one  pound ; 

Ik)i!ing  water,  four  pounds ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hoursin  agliTs 

or  glazed  earthen  veflel,  clofe  covered,  thien  ftrain  without  ei- 

preflion,  and  to  the  (trained  infufion  add  the  fugar^  powdercdi 

fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 

Strupvs  Violx.     l^mi.  Duh. 
Sjmp  of  VioUu. 
Take  of 

The  frefh  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds  \ . 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints,  (fix  pounds,  Dub.\ 
Macerate  for  twenty*  four  hours  ^  afterwards  ilrain  the  liquori 
without  expreiBon,  through  thin  linen.     Add  double  raned 
fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

*  This  fyrup  has  a  Tcry  agreeable  flavour;  and  in  the  qusodty 
of  a  fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children  gently  laxative.  It  isiit 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant  blue  colour,  for  which  it  isdiim 
valued  ;  and  hence  fome  have  been  induced  to  counterfeit  it  with 
materials  whofe  colour  is  more  permanent,  and  wUdi  ate  neic 
eafily  obtained.  This  abufe  may  be  readily  difcovercd*  by  lU- 
ing  to  a  little  of  the  fufpeAed  fyrup  anj  acid  or  alfadiiie  liqaor. 
If  the  fyrup  be  genuine,  the  acid  will  change  it  ted,  and  the  st 
kali  green;  but  if  counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will  not  huff^ 
From  this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  violet,  it  forms  an  a- 
cellent  ted  of  the  prefence  of  acids  and  alkalies ;  and,  it  is  sMb 
obvious,  that  a  prefcriber  would  be  deceived,  if  he  fliooM  OfcA 
to  give  any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized  juleps  sroii- 
tures,  by  the  addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 


MEDICATED  HONEYS. 


MEL  0ESPUMATCJM.   Did.   Mellu  Dcspumatio.  Lond. 

ClsrjfieJ  tJoMty.    The  Clarificaium  of  Hmm^. 

Mek  the  lioney.iA  a  water  bath,  and  remore  the  fcuni  *at  it 
rifes. 

In  this  fimf  le  prooeAs  the  hoaejr  is  rendered  (b  liquid  by  die 
heat  of  the  boiling  water,  that  the  was  and  other  lighter  impiiri- 
ties  which  it  commonly  containsi  rife  to  the  furface  in  the  form 
of  a  fcum,  which  is  eaGly  removed.  At  the  bme  timet  ^^  ^ 
anj  heavier  mixture  of  that  kind  finks  to  the  bottom. 

Honej  was  fuppofed  to  be  pecuKarly  balfamic,  and  was  there- 
fore at  one  time  much  ufed  in  pharmacf  •  But  as  its  (acdiarine 
matter  is  abfolutely  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  trf  fugar,  and  as 
the  extraneous  matters  which  it  alwavs  contains,  make  it  difagiee 
with  the  (lomachs  of  many  individuus,  theounjber  of  medicated 
honeys  has  been  much  diminiihed,  aad  dieir  place  in  fome  in* 
ftances  fupplied  by  fprups.  Medicated  honeys  are  known  to  be 
of  a  proper  confidence,  by  allowing  a  fmaH  quantity  to  cool  on  a 
plate,  it  when  divided  by  the  edge  of  a  fpoon,  the  portions  do 
not  immediately  remite,  or  if  die  fpecific  graWty,  when  hot,  be 
t:7!6i  or  1.31,  when  cokL 

MEL  ACETATUM.    Lond.    Oxtmbl  Siic?L£Z.    DiA. 

jjfiiaiml  Hmiy.    Simple  Oxymel. 
Tdbeof 

Clarifiod  honey,  ^wo  pounds  i 

DiftiUed  vinegar,  one  pound  by  weight. 
Bttl  diem  m  a  jpiaft  vcifel  with  a  gcaile  fire  to  the  confiftency  of 

a  (ympt  {Lmd^ 
Having  mixed  them,  bring  them  thrice  to  boil  in  a  glals  veflel^ 

and  remove  the  fcum  each  time,  {Dub.) 

This  fyrup  is  now  hardly  ever  prepared  by  the  apothecary^ 
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but  is  a  favourite  and  ufeful  domeftic  remedy  in  colds  and  flight 
fore  throats* 

OXYMEL  COLCHICI.    Lend. 
0>symel  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of 
The  frcfh  root  of  meadow  fafiroo^  cut  into  tlun  flices,  one 

ounce ; 
Diftillcd  vinegar,  one  pint ; 
Clarified  honey,  two  pounds. 

Macerate  the  root  of  meadow  fafiron  with  the  rinegar,  in  a  gWs 
reiTely  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  fortv-eight  hours.  Strain  the  li- 
quor, prefled  out  ftrofigly  from  the  root,  and  add  the  honey. 
Laftly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  flirring  it  with  a  wooden 
fpoon,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

This  is  an  aftive  preparation,  but  its  ufe  may  be  cntirdy  fa- 
perfeded  by  the  fyrup  of  the  fame  root. 

MELROSJEL    Lond.Duh. 
Honej  ofRofes. 

Take  of 

Dried  red  refe  buds,  (with  the  heels  cut  off,  IM.)  four  ouices ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints  \ 

Clarified  honey,  (honej,  Dub,)  five  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofe  leaves  in  the  water  for  Tix  hours  ;  then  mil  the 

honey  with  the  ftrained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture  to  the 

thicknefs  of  a  fyrupi  (removing  the  fcum,  Dtib.) 


This  preparation  is  not  unfrequently  ufod  as  a  mild 
detergent,  particularly  in  gargles  tor  ukerationt  and  inflamaMi* 
tion  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  The  rofe  buds  here  ufed  flioall 
be  haftily  dried,  that  they  may  the  better  prefuwe  did 
(pncy* 

\lI^  Dublin  college,  in  making  tha  and  othet  fimilar  ,  . 
fion^,  ufed  unclarified  honey,  with  the  idea,  prabaUjt  du^  itflHf 
be  equall7  well  clarified  in.  the  courfe  of  me  pwyautiun  idcK 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  as  we  do  not  know  wfeutt  dSA  ds 
clarification  may  :iave  on  the  aAive  fubftances  added  to  ds 
honey,  we  think  that  the  ufe  of  clarified  honey,  at  diitQed  ^ 
the  London  coliegCi  is  preferable. 
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MEL  SCILLM.    Lond     Mel  Scilliticum.    Dub. 

Honey  of  Sqmllf. 
Take  of 

Qarificd  honey,  (honey.  Dub.)  three  pounds ; 
Tin£lure  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in  a  glafs  Teflel  to  the  thickneis  of  a  fynip,  (removing 
the  fcum,  Dub.) 

This  b  merely  a  fweetened  tindure  of  fqoills,  and  when 
wantedi  may  be  prepared  extemporantoufly. 

OXYMEL  SCILLiE.    Lond 
Oxjmil  (fSquUis* 
Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ^ 
Vinegar  of  fquillsj  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veflel,  with  a  ik>w  firt,  to  the  diicknefs  of  a 
fyrup. 

OxTiiEL  of  fquills  is  a  ufeful  aperient,  detergent,  and  ezpec* 
torant,  and  of  great  fervice  in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,   and  ^ 
other  diforders  where  thick  phlegm  abounds.     It  is  given  in  dofes  ^ 
of  two  or  three  drachms*  alone  with  fome  aromatic  water,  as 
that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  naufea  which  it  wovU 
ethcrwife  be  apt  to  excite.    In  laige  dofes,  it  proves  emetic. 

OXYMEL -fiRUGINIS.    Lmd. 
Oxymel  of  Vardigris. 
Take  of 

Prepared  verdegris,  one  ounce; 
Viacffar,  feven  ounces : 
Clarined  honey,  fourteen  ounces. 
Diflblve  the  verdegris  in  the  vinegar,  and  drain  it  thtoueh  linen  ; 
dim  add  the  honey»  and  boil  the  whole  to  a  proper  micknefs. 

When  properly  dili^  with  water,  this  preparation  has  boea 
recommended  in  venereal  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfik  ; 
although  from  the  rifle  of  a  portion  of  it  being  fwallowed,  other 
detergent  gargles  arc  to  be  preferred.  Externally  it  is  applied 
nuxed  wiw  any  digeftive  ointment,  to  deftroy  fungous  fle(b|  and 
00  excite  unhealthy  ulcers. 
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CHAP.  XXVUI. 


EMULSIONS  and  MIXTURES. 


"*  thole  mixtures  La  v^iiclitilv 
accr,  are  mixed  with,  and  fyf- 
1  of  rifcid  fubftanccs,  filch  tf 


COMMUNIS.     Ediii. 


Im  ^  chapter  wc 
and  other  fub(Unces  tii.. 
pcuded  in  wattry  fluids,  u;  . 
mucij;^  and  fyrups. 


EMDLSIO  AMYGD. 
AlnmK 
Take  of 

Sw«et  abnonds,  one  ottncet  ' 

Water,  two  pouiiils  ,ind  a  halt. 
Beat  aili^ernly  the  bUnched  almonds  in  a  ftonc  mortar,  gradidlf 
pouting  on  tiiem  the  water;  then  lltain  liic  liquor. 

Lac  ATB-YCDALffi.     Land.    L«c  Amtgdalatiom.     Dui. 
Atmord  Milk. 
Take  of 

Sweet  almontis,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Double  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 
Diilllled  water,  two  pmw. 
Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fngar  j  thea  rubbing  them  togedKi, 
add  by  degrees  the  water,  and  llrain  the  liquor. 

EMULSIO  MIMOSA  NILOTIC^;  vulgo  Emolsto  A«i- 

BicA,     Edin. 

Arabic  Emulfian. 

Is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ainronj  crmilfion,  onfy  aW- 

ing,  while  beating  the  almonds, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces. 


EuvLsiQ  Akasica.    Dnk. 
AraHc  Eimiifim, 
Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachmi  ; 
Almonds,  blanched,  half  an  ounce ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  three  drachms  [ 
Dccoftvon,  of  batle^,  oac  pound. 
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Ive  the  gum  in  Lhe  warm  decodion,  and  when  it  is  almoll 
Id,  pour  it  upon  the  almonds,  prerioulljr  well  beaten'  with 
:  fugar,  and  at  the  fame  time  tritatate  them  together,  fo  as  to 
■m  a  kind  of  milk,  and  then  filter. 

LL  thcfc  inay  be  confidcted  as  pofleflii^  ncarljr  the  lame 
ties,  'lliey  are  merely  mechanical  AifpenGons  of  oil  of 
ndi  in  watery  fluids,  by  means  cither  of  the  mucilage  with 
h  it  is  naturally  combined  in  the  almonds  by  itfelf,  or  alBft- 
y  the  addition  of  gum  arabic  and  fugar.  Therefore,  oa 
ting  for  fome  days,  the  oily  matter  feparatea  and  rifcs  to  the 
not  in  a  pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream.  By  heat  the  fame 
mpofition  is  immediately  effected. 

reat  care  (hould  be  taken  that  the  almonds  have  not  become 
id  by  keeping,  which  not  only  renders  the  emulfion  extreme- 
npleafani,  a  circumftancc  of  great  confequence  in  a  medicine 
requires  to  be  taken  in  large  (juuniitiet,  but  like  wife  gives  it 
lious  qualities. 

he  almonds  are  blanched  by  infufing  them  in  boiling  water, 
peeling  them.  The  fuccefs  of  the  preparation  depends  apoa 
ing  the  almonds  to  a  fmooth  pulp,  and  triturating  them  with 
I  portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as  to  fatm  an  uniform  mix- 
before  anotltcr  portion  be  added. 

liefc  liquors  are  principally  ufed  for  4iluting  and  corre^Ung 
monious  humours;  particularly  in  heat  of  utine  and  ftrangu- 
),  arifing  either  ^m  a  natuiat  acrimony  of  the  juices,  or 
n  the  operation  of  caniharides,  and  other  irritating  medicines: 
hefc  cafes,  they  are  to  be  drunk  frequently,  to  the  quuuitf 
lalf  a  pint  or  more  at  a  time. 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA.    Edin. 

eof 

lamphor,  one  fcniple ; 

weet  almonds,  blanched,  two  drachms ; 

)ouble  refined  fugar,  one  drachm; 

Vater,  Cx  ounces, 

?us  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  almond 
ilfion. 

MisTCKA  Camphokata.    Lamd. 
Cn^orsttd  Mirtwri. 
Mof 
Camphor,  one  drachm ; 
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Reftified  fpirlt  of  wine»  a  little ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
.  Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Rub  the  camphor  firfl:  with  the  fpirit  of  winey  then  with  the  fa- 
gar ;  laftl^r,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  ftrain  the  mixture. 

Neither  of  thefe  mixtures  are  very  permanent,  as  the  cam- 
phor feparates  and  fwims  upon  the  furface  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days.  As  extemporaneous  prefcriptionsi  they  are,  however,  very 
convenient  modes  of  exhibiting  that  adive  drug,  and  may  be  givcQ 
to  the  extent  of  a  table  fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours  in  ty« 
phoid  fevers.  In  the  preceding  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, ten  drops  of  fpirit  were  ordered  inftead  of  tbe  prefimt 
indeterminate  quantity. 

LAC  AMMONIACI.    Lomd.    Dui. 
Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac,  two  dradims ; 
Diftilled  water,  half  a  pint,  (eight  ounces,  Duh.) 
Rub  the  gum  refin  with  the  water,  graduallj  poured  on,  iiittS 
it  becomes  an  emulfion. 

Lac  AssjB  Foetid  a.    Z^W. 
Emulfion  of  Affh  Fmtida 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  made  an  eipulfioh  of  afla  fcetida^  and 
tbe  reft  of  the  gum  refins. 

'Die  lac  ammoniac!  is  employed  for  attenuating  tough  M^jp^ 
and  promoting  expedoratton  in  btufloral  afthmasi  coupii^  asd 
obftru£lions  of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be  given  to  tLe  quantity  of 
tvo  fpoonfuls  twice  a-day. 

It  anfwers  the  fame  purpofes  as  afla  foetida  in  fubftanoe,  and 
on  fome  occafions  is  a  more  convenient^  though  wetf  difingfceiUe^ 
mode  of  exhibiting  it. 

MISTURA  MOSCHATA.    JUnJ^ 

Mujk  Mixturu 
Take  of 

Mu(k,  two  fcruples ; 

Gum  arable,  powdered. 

Double  refined  fugar,  of  each  one  drachm  % 

Rofc  water,  fix  ounces,  by  meafure# 
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Rub  the  mulk  firft  with  the  fugar^  then  with  the  gum^  and  tdd 
the  rofc  water  by  degrees. 

Unless  the  mufk  be  very  thoroughly  triturated  with  the  fugar 
and  gum  before  the  addition  of  the  water  it  foon  feparates.  An 
ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe. 

POTIO  CARBON ATIS  CALCIS ;  olim  Poxio  CRBTicBi.£ii 

Cbaik  Potun. 
Take  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  one  ounce } 

Double  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two^ ounces. 
Triturate  together,  and  then  gradually  add  of 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a  half; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces* 
Mix  them. 

MisTURA  Cretacea.    Lofid.  Duh. 
Chalk  Mixture. 
Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce,  (half  an  ounce,  Dtib.)\ 
Double  refined  fugar,  fix  drachms,  (three  drachms,  Dub.)\ 
Gum  arabic,  powdered,  one  ounce ; 
Diftilled  water,  two  pints,  (fifteen  ounces.  Dub.) 
Mix  them. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufe- 
ful  remedy  in  difeales  arifing  from  or  accompanied  with  acidity 
in  the  primae  viae.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  diarrhcea  pro« 
ceeding  from  that  caufe.  The  mucilage  not  onlv  ferves  to  keep 
the  dialk  uniformly  difTufed,  but  alfo  improves  its  virtues.  (X 
this  medidne  a  peund  or  two  may  be  taken  in  the  coorfc  gf  9 

DECOCTUM  CORNU  CERVI.    Lond. 
DecoGion  of  HartAorn. 
Take  of 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartlhonii  two  ounces  ; 
Gum  arabic,  fix  drachms ; 

Dittillcd  water,  three  pints.  ^ 

Boxlj  conilautly  tUrring,  to  two  pints ;  and  ftrain*  ^ 
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Prbpaebd  hartihorn  is  phofphate  of  lime  in  a  minute  ftate  of 
mechanical  diyifion.  By  boiling  in  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  it  will 
be  diffiifed  and  imperfedly  fufpended,  but  not  a  particle  of  it  will 
be  diflblvcd.  This  is  therefore  an  extremely  injudicious  prepar- 
ation; for  phofphate  of  lime  would  be  much  more  eafily  and  ef- 
fedually  fufpended  by  triturating  it  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
gum  arabici  and  adding  the  water  gradually.  But  we  beficrc 
U)at  this  preparation  has  no  other  a^on  than  that  of  a  weak 
mucilage. 
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MEDICATED  FINEGARS. 


Infusions  of  vegetable  fubflances  in  acetic  acid  are  commoolf 
called  Medicated  Vinegars.  The  aAion  of  the  acid  in  tins  ok 
may  be  conCdered  as  twofold. 

I.  It  a£ls  fimply  as  water,  in  confequencc  of  the  great  Q«aB» 
tity  of  water  whicn  enters  into  its  compoGtion,  and  gcnenliyc»* 
trades  every  tliiifg  which  water  is  capable  of  extra£luig. 

2«  It  exerts  its  own  peculiar  a^on  as  an  acid.  In  cm 
of  thisj  it  fometimes  increafes  the  folvent  power  of  ii_  _ 
portion,  or  diflblves  fubflances  which  water  alone  is  incapbk  st 
diifolving,  and  in  a  few  inftances  it  impedes  the  folutioo  of  fal^ 
ftances  which  water  alone  would  diflblve. 

As  acetic  acid,  in  itfelf  fufficiently  perifliaUe,  has  its  tendency 
to  decompofition  commonly  increafed  by  the  folution  of  any  fc> 
getable  matter  in  it,  it  (houU  never  be  ufed  as  a  menftnmmtii^ 
lefs  where  it  promotes  the  folution  of  the  foWend,  as  in  octnfi* 
ing  the  acrid  principle  of  fqiiills,  colchicum,  See.  and  in  diU*> 
ing  the  volatile,  and  efpecialiy  the  cmpyreumauc^  ai]s^ 
it  coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  foivend. 
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ACETUM  AROMATICUM.    fid. 

Aromatic   Vimgar. 
Take  of 

Rofemary  tops^  dried. 

Sage  leaves,  dried,  each  four  ounces ; 

Lavender  flowers,  dried,  two  ounces  ; 

Qovcs,  two  drachms  I 

Diftilled  acetous  acid,  eight  poundt. 
Macerate  (or  feven  days,  expreu  the  liquoTt  and  fti ain  it  through 

paper. 

This  is  given  as  an  improved  preparation  of  the  Viruugrt 
its  quatre  voleurSf  which  was  fuppo&d  to  be  a  certain  prophy- 
la£lic  againft  the  contagion  of  plague  and  fimilar  difeafes.  It  it 
in  fa£t  a  pleafant  folution  of  euential  oils  in  vinegar,  wfaic|i 
will  have  more  eScO:  in  corrcding  bad  fmetls,  than  in  prevent- 
ing fever. 

ACETUM  COLCHICI.    Dui. 
VsHfgarof  MemUw  S^ron, 
Take  of 

The  recent  root  of  colchicum,  cut  in  flices,  one  ounce  % 

Vinegar,  one  pound  \ 

Diluted  fpirit  of  wine,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Blacerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  for  four  days,  in  a  glafi  vef- 

fcl,  frequently  agitating  them  i  then  exprefs  the  acid,  to  which| 

decanted  from  the  feces,   after  they  have  fubfided,  add  the 

fpiitt. 

ToB  acrid  principle  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  colchicum  re* 
fides,  is  more  folubie  in  vinegar  than  in  water :  this  is  thercfort 
a  preparation  of  confiderable  a&ivity.  The  diluted  alcohol  is 
added  merely  to  prevent  it  from  fpoiling. 


ACETUM  SCILLiE  MARITlMiE.    Ed. 

Vtmgard^  Squills* 
Takeof 
pried  fquitls,  two  ounces^ 
Diftilled  acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a  half  i 
Alcohol,  three  ounces. 
Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  acetous  acid  for  feven  days ;  then 
prefs  out  the  liquor,  to  which  add  the  alcohol  \  and  when  the 
feces  have  fubfided,  pour  oflP  the  clear  liquor. 
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AcfiTUM  SciLUi.    Land* 

Vinegar  of  Squills* 
Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  one  pounds 
VincgaTi  fix  pints ; 
Proot  fpirit,  half  a  pint* 

Macerate  the  Tquilis  with  the  vinegar  in  a  glaft  veflel,  with  a  genik 
heat  for  twenty-four  houvs;  then  exprefs  the  lionor,  and  fet  it 
afide  until  the  feces  fubfide.  To  the  decanted  liquor  add  the 
fpirit. 

ACETUM  SCILLITICUM.      Dub. 
Squill  Vinegar. 
Take  of 
Squills,  recently  dried,  half  a  pound  \ 
Vinegar,  three  pounds ; 
Proof  fpirit,  four  ounces. 
Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar  for  four  days  in  a  gtafs  Tcfltrl, 
frequently  agitating  it ;  then  exprefs  the  acid ;  to  which,  poni- 
ed from  the  feces  after  they  have  fubfided,  add  the  fpirit. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a  medicine  of  great  anriquity.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  (limulauti  and  hence  it  is  frequently  ufed,  with 
great  fuccefs,  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant.  The  dole  of  tl^ 
medicine  is  from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce :  where  cmfitiB 
abound  in  the  fiift  'paflages,  it  may  be  ^ven  at  firft  in  a  Itfger 
dofe,  to  evacuate  them  by  vomiting.  It  is  moft  conrenientlr  a* 
hibited  along  with  cinnsg^on,  or  odier  agreeable  aromatic  wsmi 
which  prevent  the  naufea  it  would  otherwife^  even  in  finaBdeicfi 
be  ap(  to  occafion. 

Of.  prep. — Syr.  fcillxi  Ed. 

AGIDUM  ACETOSUM  CAMPHORATUM.    Ed. 

CMtnphoratid  Aattms  AM. 
Take  of 

The  ftronger  acetous  acid|  Cz  ounces  { 

Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder^  by  triturating  it  mdi  a 

cohol ;  then  diflblre  it  in  the  acid.  '   ^'^ 

The  alcohol  in  this  preparation  is  u(ed  merely  to  fiS^&lUi^ 
redudion  of  the  camphor  to  powdery  for  the  ftrpng  acetdol^  *• 
as  we  wpuld  rather  calliti  the  acetic  acid^  is  capable  of  diiblnqi 
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even  a  larger  proportum  of  camphor  than  is  dirededin  the  above 
fonnula. 

Tht8  folution  is  a  powerful  nnaleptic  remedy.  Its  vapour  fnufT- 
ed  op  the  noftrils*  which  is  di^  only  method  of  uliag  it,  is  one  of 
die  moft  pungent  ftimuli  we  poflefs.  It  is  (b  extremely  volatile, 
that  it  cannot  be  preferved  without  excluding  it  from  tne  conta£): 
of  the  air ;  and  it  is  fo  powerful  a  menftruum»  that  it  corrodes 
cork,  and  almoft  all  common  metals  except  gold.  It  (hould  there- 
fore be  kept  in  glafs  phials,  with  ground  glafs  ftoppers,  or  in  fmall 
gold  boxes,  (udi  as  are  u&d  for  Henry's  aromatic  fpirit  of  vine- 
gar, for  wUch  it  is  in  h£3t  a  iimpler  fubftitute. 


CHAP.   XXX. 


TINCTURES. 


Tab  term  Tin£^ure  has  often  been  employed  in  a  very  vague 
(enfe.  It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  fotutiohs,  made  by  digef* 
tioiif  in  alcohol,  or  diluted  alconol.  But  it  is  alfo,  though  perhaps 
jQOomdly,  extended  to  foluuons  in  ether,  ethereal  ^ints,  and 
fpirit  of  ammonia. 

Alcohol  is  capable  of  diflbtving  refins,  gum  reflns,  extradive 
Canniii,  fugar,  volatile  oils,  foaps,  camphor,  adipocere,  colouring 
mttcrs,  aads,  alkalies,  and  feme  compound  (alts.  Many  of  thefe, 
at  ^  gam  refins,  foaps,  extra&ive,  tanmn*  fugar,  and  &line 
foMUnces,  are  alfo  foluble  in  water,  wlule  water  is  capable  of  dif« 
tfMmg  fubftances,  fuch  as  gum,  gelatin,  and  moft  of  die  com- 
pomd  (alts,  which  are  in(bluble  in  alcohol.  Bat  the  infolubility 
of  tliefe  fubftances  in  the  different  menftma  is  not  abfolate,  but 
ttcrely  rela&ve ;  for  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol  may  be  added 
to  a  ibltttaon  of  gum  in  water  wiuiout  decompofing  it  ^  and  a  fo- 
IrnicMi  of  refin  in  alcohol  will  bear  a  certain  admixture  of  water 
wtdbont  becoming  turbid.  Therefore,  diluted  ^cohol,  which,  is  a 
sMCtafe  of  thcle  two  menftrus,  fomedmes  eatraQs  die  virtues  of 
jKCciogenous  cooipounds  more  completely  than  either  of  them  fe* 
paiate^. 

Alcohol  is  ufcJ  as  a  mcnftruum. 
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1.  When  fhe  folrend  is  not  folablci  or  fparingly  fbhible,  in 
water. 

2.  When  a  watery  folution  of  the  folvend  is  ekttdmely  pie- 
rifhable. 

3.  When  the  ufe  of  Ucohot  is  indicated  as  wcH  ss  tLlt  of  the 
iblvend. 

In  making  alcoholic  tinftares,  we  muft  obferve  that  (he  Tir- 
tncs  of  recent  yegetable  matters  are  very  imperfe£Hy  cxtra^lcd 
by  fpirituous  mcnflrua.  They  muft  therefore  be  previoufly  care- 
fully dried,  and  as  we  cannot  tflift  the  folution  by  means  of  hear, 
we  muft  facilitate  it  by  reducing  the  folvcnd  to  a  ft  ate  of  as  mi- 
nute mechanical  divifion  as  poflible.  To  prevent  lofs,  the  folu- 
tion is  commonly  m?.de  in  a  clofe  vefiel,  and  the  heat  applied 
muft  be  very  gentle,  left  it  be  broken  by  the  expanfion  of  va- 
pour. 

The  adion  of  tinctures  on  the  living  fyftem  is  always  com- 
poui.ded  of  the  a£iion  of  thfc  menft/uutii,  and  of  the  m^ittcrs  dif- 
folved  in  it.  Now,  thefe  a£iionsmay  either  coincide  with,  orop- 
pofe,  each  other  ;  and  as  alcohol  is  at  all  times  a  powerful  agent, 
it  is  evident  that  no  fubftanee  fiiould  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
a  tindlurc,  whofe  aftion  is  different  from  that  of  alcohol,  unMs 
it  be  capable  of  operating  in  fo  fmall  a  dofe,  tliat  the  quantity  rf 
alcohol  taken  along  with  it  is  inconfiderahie* 

Tin6)ure3  arc  not  liable  to  fpoil,  as  it  is  called,  but  they  iimft 
neverthclefs  be  kept  in  well  clofed  pbi^t  ofpeciaUy  when  they 
cotitain  a£iive  ingredients,  to  prevent  the  evapotatioo  of  the  flKS« 
ilruum. 

They  generally  operate  in  dofes  fo  fmall,  that  die^  are  niclf 
exhibited  by  themfelves,  but  commonly  combined  with  fooitf^ 
hide.  In  choofing  the  latter,  we  muft  feleft  feme  fubftaooe 
which  does  not  decooipofe  the  tin£lure,  or  at  lead  fepaiatc  no- 
thing from  it  in  a  palpable  form. 
The  Ijondon  college  direA  all  tinjiiires,  except  that  of  muxiace  of 

iron,  to  be  prepared  in  clofed  phials* 
The  Dublin  coUcge  explain,  that^  when  they  orjer  fubftancoto 

be  digejledi  they  mean  it  to  be  done  with  a  low'  degree  of  hc^i 

and  when  they  are  to  be  maceratid^  it  is  to  be  done  with  a'3fi- 

gree  of  heat  between  60^  and  90** 

TINCTURA  ALOES  SOCOTORINA    JEa.      TutCTW 

Aloes.    DtA. . 
Tiftdure  of^  Socoiorine  Aloes. 
Take  of 
iSocotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
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Extraft  of  Kqudrice,  m  ounce  ind  a  half; 
Alcohol,  four  ounces^ 
Water,  one  pound. 
Digcft  for  fcvcn  days  in  a  clofcd  vcflcl,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
frequent  agitation.     (Thcfe  dire£kiona  are  to  be  obfer^d  in 
preparing  all  tinf^ures,  Ed.)  and  pour  of  th?  dcpucited  tinc- 
ture. 


TiNCTUAA  A^ofis.    LamL 
*Iv9£iure  pf  Aloes. 
Take  of 

Socotorinc  aloes,  powdered,  half  air  ounce ) 
£xtra&  of  lic^uoricey  an  ounce  and  a  half) 
Diftilled  water, 

Proof  fpirit,  of  each  eight  ounces  by  mcafure. 
Digeft  in  a  fand  ba(b,  now  aad  tbeo  ihakiog  ihe  vcfltl^  until  the 
extratl  be  diflolved,  and  then  drain. 

The  Dublin  college  ufe  the  fame  proportions  with  the  £c{in« 
burgh  college,  but  in  double  quantity  \  and  they  dire£l  the  ex- 
ua£i  of  liquorice  to  be  fofteneid  in  the  ^ater  made  boiling  hot/ 
which  facilitates  its  folntion.  The  London  college  order  the 
fluids  by  meafure  \  and  fixteen  by  meafure  are  only  equal  to  four- 
teen ounces  and  a  half  by  weight. 

This  is  one  of  the  fimpleft  of  the  afoetic  tinAures,  and  is  one  of 
the  beft  formulae  for  the  exhibition  of  that  ufeful  drug  in  a  fluid 
form  The  liquorice  is  added  to  cover  the  tafte  of  the  aloes,  and 
to  affiil  in  fufpending  them  \ti  tUa  ffuid.  About  an  ounce  may 
be  taken  for  a  dofe. 

TINCTURA  ALOE  SET  MYRR»-fi;    £d. 
Ttnihtn  nf  Mots  mth  Mfttb. 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces  \ 

Alcohol,  one  pond  and  a  l^alf  s 

Water^  half  a  pound. 
ftlix  the  alcohol  witli  the  watcr^  then  add  the  myrrh  \  digtft  for 

four  days ;  and,  laftly,  add 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half  ^ 

Saffron,  cut  in  pieces,  an  ounce, 
pigeft  again  for  three  days,^  and  pour  off  the  tinAure  firom  the 

(cdiment. 
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TiNCTuRA  Aloes  Composite.    Land. 
Compound  TinQure  tf  Ahes* 
Take  of 
Socotoiine  aloes, 
Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces ; 
Tindure  of  mjrrh,  two  puitt  \ 
Digefl  for  eight  days,  and  (train. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  elixir  propfie- 
tatis  of  Paracelfus.  Thefe  tinAares  differ  conGderably  in  itrength ; 
the  latter  contains  one  part  of  aloes  to  eight  of  the  menftruum ; 
the  former  one  to  Gxteen,  while  the  fimple  tin£lure  already  men- 
tioned contains  but  one  to  thirty-two.  Inprefcriptton  thefe  pro- 
portions mud  be  attended  to.  The  myrrh  and  ufiriron  may  add 
to  its  ftimulating  properties* 

TINCTUHA  AMOMI REPENTIS.    Ed. 

TinSure  of  Cardamom. 
Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  bnrifed,  four  ounces ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half, 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

TivcTURA  Cardampmi.    Jf^d.  Dui. 
TinSluri  of  Cardamom. 
Take  of 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  huflted  and  bruifed,  tliree  ouoces ; 
Proof  fpirit.  two  pints,  (two  pounds.  Dub.) 
Digeft  for  eight  days>  (feten,  Jhtb.)  and  ftratn. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  confidedble 
time.  It  is  a  pleafiuit  warm  Ctmlttfl  r  ^uid  vtkj  be  takea»  aki^ 
with  any  proper  vehicle,  in  dofes  of  fton  a  drathm  to  a  feooofol 
or  two. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOM!  COMPOSITA.    hmd.Jid. 

Compound  Ttnffure  of  Cardamom^ 
Take  of 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  huflced, 

{Cochineal,  Lond.)'       '  ' 
faraway  feeds,  each,  powdered,  two  drachms ; 
Cinnamon,  bruifed,  half  an  ound? ;  *   .     ^ 

Raifms,  ftoned,  four  ounces ;  ' 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  poundsi  JM.JI 
pi^eft  fpr  fourteen  daysj  and  ftrain. 
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This  tinfture  is  fomewhat  lefs  ftimolant  than  the  compound 
ttn£kure  of  cinnamon,  which»  befides  a  larger  proportion  of  aro- 
matics,  contains  alfo  long  pepper.  Altogether,  although  it  may 
be  fufficiently  pleafant,  the  compofition  is  injudicious  \  for  the 
large  proportion  of  raifins  u(ed  forms  only  a  Tery  uneconomical 
and  inelegant  method  of  fweetening  an  aromatic  tin£lure. 

TINCTURA  ARISTOLOCHIJE  SERPENTARI-fi.    Ed. 

TinSure  of  Snate^root, 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  bruifed,  two  ounces ; 
Cochineal,  in  powder^  one  drachm  ^ 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  (train  through  paper. 

TlNCTUKA  SCRPENTARIA.      Lo9ul.  Dub. 

TinBure  of  Snake-root. 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  three  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds.  Dub.) 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven.  Dub.)  and  ftrain. 

This  tinflure,  which  contains  the  whole  virtues  of  the  root, 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fjpoonful  or  more  every  fire  or 
fix  hours  \  and  to  this  extent  it  often  operates  as  an  ofeful  dia- 
phoretic. 

TINCTURA  AURANTH  CORTICIS.    Lond.  Dub. 

TinBure  of  Orange^Ptil. 

Take  of 

Frefh  orange-peel,  three  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  f  two  pounds.  Dub.) 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftram. 

This  ttn£ture  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  flavoured  at  the  fame  time 
vith  the  eiTential  oil  of  the  orange-peet. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMI PERUVIANI.    Loni. 

Tinffure  of  Balfam  of  Peru. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounces ; 

Re£lified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  until  tne  ballam  be  diflblved. 

QJ13 
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The  Balfam  of  Peru  is  totally  folable  io  alcohol,  and  is  there- 
fore well  fitted  for  being  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  ttnSuie }  but  it 
is  now  very  rarely  employed. 

TINCTURA  BENZOIN  COMPOSITA  5  vulgo   Balsamuh 

Traumaticum.     L§nJ,  Ed. 
Compound  TinBure  cf  Benauin. 
Take  of  ' 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  three  ounces-; 
(Storax,  ftrainfd,  two  ounces,  Lond,) 
Balfam  of  Tolu.  one  ounce  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 
Alcohol,  two  poundfi. 
Diged  with  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days,  (fcTcn,  Ed.)  and  ftcun. 

The  Edinburgh  college  omit  the  ftorax,  and  ufe  hepatic  aloci 
in  place  of  the  fccotoriue.  Thefe  d**Serences  are  not  very  mate* 
rial ;  and  both  preparations  may  be  confidered  as  elegant  fimpii* 
fications  of  fome  very  complicated  compoCtions*  which  wert  c^ 
lebrated  under  difitrent  names  j;  /u^ch  as  Baunoe  de  ComoiaD- 
deur,  Wade's  balfam,  Friars  balfam,  Jcfuits  dropS|  &c.  Thcie,ifl 
general,  confided  of  a  confufed  farrago  of  difcordant  (ubftanccf. 

TINCTURA  CAMPHORiE;  vu%o  Spntrras  ▼ikosus  Gam- 
puoRATUs.  Edim.     Spirttus  GAltraMtATOB.     Zwirf.  IM. 

Tin^ure  of  Camphor.     Camphorated  Spirits 
Take  of 
Camphpfy  oneofiQc^  Ed.  fi>iiriHJU¥»%  •£a^^  hatf  wwacet 

Dub. 
Alcohol,  one  pound,  Ed.  two  pints,  Lond»  eight  oimceib  ^W^ 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor  nuj  b(  difibilvcd* 
(It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a  douple»  triplet  &C*  ptBpanii>  <f 
camphor,  Ed.) 


These  ^  folutioos  of  caxuphpr  arc  ooly  onMcqrcd  S» 
ufes,  againft  rheumatic  pains,  pamtytic  fiimiVncfle%  pila^ll*- 
tions,  for  difcufling  tumours,  prereming  gangrenes,  or  rdbai*- 
ing  their  prcgrefs.  They  arc  too  pungent  to  be  cxhSnted  inicr- 
nally,  and  cannot  be  diluted  with  water,  wi^boiit  bcSoftocaiiyi^ 
compofed. 

Ojf.  prep. — Aqua  zinci  vit.  cum  camph*  Lmd^ 
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TINCTURA  CASCARILL^.    lond^  Bub. 

TinQure  of  Cafcariila. 
Take  of 

The  bark  of  cafcarilia)  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirity  two  pincS|  (two  pounds,  Duh.) 
Digeft  wtth  a  gentle  heat  tor  eight  dajs,  (feven^  2)«i.)  and  ftf»n* 

Thb  proportion  ef  alcohol  is  here  (o  large,  as  indeed  it  is  in 
moft  of  the  tindures  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  merely  to  be  con* 
iidered  as  a  concealed  dram. 

TINCTIJR A  C ASTOREf .    Loni.  /)//». 

..  Tinffure  •/  Cafttr. 

Take  of 

RiiflUn  caftor,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  DtA.) 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  (feren,  DtA.)  and  ftrain. 

ESm. 
Take  of 

Ruffian  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Alcohol,  one  pocmd. 
Digeft  them  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper.  ^ 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  a  weak  or  re£bified  Iptrity  and 
whether  cold  or  warm  digefttOD,  are  preferable  for  making  this 
tin£turc. 

From  iEeyeral  experiments  made  to  determine  tlus  4|ueftioii,  it 
appears  that  caftor,  macerated  without  heit,  gives  out  its  finer  and 
Qsoft  grateful  pans  to  either  fpirit,  but  moft  perfe£kly  to  the  cec- 
tsfittd  :    that  heat  enakles.  both  menftrua  tt»  extra£b  the  gveateft 

Siart  of  its  groflfcr  and  more .  natifeoua  matter :  and  tbat  pcoof 
jpirit  eatraAs  this  laft  more  readily  than  reified. 

The  tiu£lure  of  caftor  is  recammeoded  in  mqfl  kio^Siof  atefvoM# 
compUints  and  hyfteric  diforden; :  in  tbe  latter,  it  fomctimes  does 
ferricc.  though  ouay  Jbare  complained  of  its  proving  ineffir&ual. 
The  dofe  is  mm  twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 
Off.  prep. — ^Tinft.  (abinae  comp.  Lmd* 

TINCTURA  CINCHONiE  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Tincturi 

CORTICIS  p£aUTIANX.     Dub.  JLiwd* 
Tin^ure  ofCinchmo^  •r  Pini^mi  HaHt* 
Take  of 

Cinchona  bark^  in  powdery  four  ounce^i  (Gx  ounceS|  L$nd*) 
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Diluted  alcoholy  two  pounds  and  a  hal^  (two  pounds^  Duh*  two 
pints,  Lond,) 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  (eight  days,  Lond.)  and  ftrain  through 
paper|£^.) 

This  tinAure  is  certainly  impregnated  with  the  Tirtoet  of  on- 
chona^  but  not  to  fucb  a  degree  that  it  can  be  given  in  fufikknt 
dofes  to  a£l  as  cinchona,  without  exhibiting  more  alcohol  than 
what  is  proper  to  be  given  as  a  medicine*  Iadeed»  we  aie  aftiad 
that  this  and  other  bitter  and  tonic  tin£lttreSy  as  they  are  called, 
are  with  fome  on]y  an  apology  for  dram  drinking,  and  that  the 
moft  apparent  effe^s  they  produce  are  thofc  of  a  flight  d^rec  of 
intoxication. 

TINCTURA  ONCHONiE,  site  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI 

COMPOSITA.     Lortd.  Dub. 
t  Compound  TinBur^  vf  Peruvian  Bark» 

Take  of 

Fernvian  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 

Exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and  a  haI4 

(half  an  ounce^  Dub.) 
Virginian  fnake  root,  bruifed,  tlirec  drachms  ; 
Saffron,  one  drachm ; 
(Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples,  L^nd.) 
Proof  fpirit,  twenty  ounces,  (two  pounds,  Dub.^ 
Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  is  iaid  to  be  the  fame  with  the  celebrated  Huxbmffs  Ac- 
itareofBink. 

As  a  corroborant  and  ftomacliic,  it  is  given  in  dofcs  c/twoft 
thrc;  drachms :  but  when  employed  for  the  cure  of  intcraiitteiiis, 
it  muft  be  taken  to  a  greater  extent. 

TINCTURA    QNNAMONI    COMPOSITA;    olun  Itac- 

TURA  Aromatica.    Ed. 
Ccmpoufid  TinBure  of  Cinnamon^  forroerlj  Somatic  TittOun. 

Take  of 
Cinnamon,  bruifed, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  each, one  ounce; 

Long  pepper,  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 
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TlMCTU&A   ClKNAMOMI   CoMPOSlTA.   LonJ.      TllTCTITftA  A&O- 

MATICA.      List* 

Aro9fuitic  Tinffure* 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bniifcd,  fix  drachms ; 

Leffer cardamom  feeds,  without  tfaeo^fuleaiOne drachnii  (three 

drachms,  LotKL) 
Long  pepper,  in  powder. 
Ginger,  m  powder,  two  diacfams ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds,  (two  pints,  Zsim/.) 
Mix  and  digeft  for  leTcn  days,  then  ftrain. 

In  their  formula,  the  Dublin  and  London  colleges  diminifh  the 
quantity  of  cardamom  feeds,  and  fubftitute  for  it  a  proportion  of 
finger.  1  his  makes  no  alteration  on  the  Tirtues  of  the  prepara- 
tion, which  is  a  rery  warm  aromatic,  too  hoc  to  be  j;iren  without 
dilution.  A  tea  fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any 
other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors,  weaknefe  of  the  fiomach, 
flatulencies,  and  other  CoMbr.  complaintt^  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is 
often  employed  with  advantage. 

O.prep. — ^ther  fulpii.  cum  akohok  aromat. 

TINCTURA  COLOMBiE.    Loni  Ed.  DfA. 

TinHure  rf  Cahmh. 

Colomba  root,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a  half,  {V9?o  cunoes^ 

JSJ.Dui. 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digctt  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Ed.  Duk.)  and  filter  through  paper. 

/  This  is  a  very  good  ftomachic  tinAure,  which  maybe  ufed 
when  the  llomach  will  not  bear  the  colomba  in  powder. 


TINCTURA  CONVOLVULI  JALAPJE/   Ed.    Tinctura 

JslaPje.    Loml.    Dub. 
Tm^wre  of  Jalap. 
Take  of 

Jalap,  in  powder,  three  ounces,  (eight  ounces,  Lmd.  Z>uh') 
Diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces,  (two  pints,  Lofid.  two  pounds. 
Dub. 
Diseit  them  for  feven  days,  (eight  days,  Lond.  Dub.)  and  (Iraio 
the  tindture  through  paper. 

Alcohol  was  formerly  ordered  for  the  preparation  of  this  tine- 
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ture ;  but  diluted  alcohol  is  a  preferable  menftruum,  ts  it  diflblves 
the  active  coniUtuents  of  the  jalap  as  well  as  pure  akohol^  and  it 
lefs  ftimulating* 

TINCTURA  CROCI  ANGUa.    Ed. 

Tin3ure  of  Saffron^ 
Take  of 

Englifh  fafFron,  cut  in  ihreds,  one  oimce  > 

Diiutci!  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces. 
Diged  for  feven  dajrSf  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  a  very  proper  mendruum  for  extraAing  the 
medical, viriues  gf  (he  (afiirpii,  and  affbirda.a  convement  modcot 
exhibiting  that  drug. 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS  PURPUREiE.    Ed. 

Tin3u¥^  cf  F9Kgl9v^n 
Xake  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  £M(ilevc»  ^ne  ounce  i 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 
Di.veft  for  feven  dayi|  and  ftrain  throii^  paper. 

This  tin^ure  is  a  ¥^ry  powerful  -oiediciRCt  and  <»ntaios  tbe 
virtues  of  the  foxglove  in  a  v<ry.  niaAagea\>le  form.  It  has  been 
chiefly  ufed  to  diminiih  the  force  of  the  circulation  of  tbe  Uood 
in  hacnioptyfis,  and  oftcq  wit.h  xicxxmrkable  fucce£i.  It  has  ben 
alfo  faici  to  cure  phihiGs  pulmonalis>  but  fabfcquent  ezpcfieiice 
has  not  confirmed  the  nrft  trials.  Like  ercry  other  fonD  in 
which  foxglove  is  given*  it  ihould  be  ^ven  in  very  fmail  dofcs 
at  iirft,  fuch  as  from  ten  to  twenty  dropsi  and  cautioollf  io* 
creafed. 

TINTURA  FERULA  ASS^   FOETIDJE.      Ed.     Toe- 

^inQure  6f  Ajfa  fotudM., 
Take  of 

Afla  foetida,  four  ounces  ; 

AloohoU  two  pounds  and  a  half,  Ed.  XS^^  V^^^^  tv^ii 

Digeft  for  feven  dayi.,  (fix/Iaysy  l^nd^)  ^  ftniuill|C9ii^  pifer* 

Buh. 
Take  of 

Aifa  foetida,  four  ounces ; 

Reified  fpiri:  of  Vtine^  tw)  pounds^ 

'Water,  t\yvt.  ounces* 
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Atl«'  the  fpirit  to  the  afla  fttttdai,  triturated  with  the'water,  and 
digeft  for/nght  dsjn  (  then  ftrain. 

This  tInAure  pofHtflcs  tl.c  virtues  of  th*;  aiT.  'ofti'.ia  itfclfi  and 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fizty* 

TINTURA  GAI.BANI.     Lond. 
Tin^urc  of  Gatba.jumm 
Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  finall  pieces,  two  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain.^ 

Tfiis  tin^lure,  though  not  fo  powerful,  is  lefs  naufeous  than 
that  ci  afla  fcetida,  and  therefore  in  fome  cafes  may  be  prefer- 
able. 

• 

TINCTURA  GENTIAN/E  COMPOSITA;    vdlgo  Elixir 

Stomachicum.     Ed. 
CompoundTinSure  of  Gtntian^  commonly  called  Stnnochic  Elixir^ 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  diced  and  brutfed,  two  ounces ; 
Seville  orange-peel,  dried  and  bruifed,  one  ounce  \ 
Canella  alba,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce ; 
Cochineal,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm  \ 
I^iluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Macerate  for  feven  doys^  and  ftrtin  through  paper. 

Load. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces ; 

Exterior  dried  peel  of  S<rville  oranges,  one  ounce  \ 

Lcfler  cardamom  ktiAn^  huikcd  and  bruifedy  half  an  ounce ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pirns. 
Sigeft  for  eight  days,  and  ilrain. 

These  are  very  elegant  fpirituous  bitters.  As  the  preparations 
•re  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon  peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  watery  bitter  inf  ufiont ,  has,  on  account  of  the  penfhablenefs 
of  its  flavour,  no  place  in  thefe.  Tlie  aromatics  are  here  very 
commodious  ingredients,  as  in  this  fpiritous  menftruum  they  are 
free  from  the  inconvenience  with  which  they  are  attended  in  other 
fiquors,  of  diminilbing  their  tranfparcncy. 
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TINCTURA  GUAIAa  OFFICINALIS.    £d. 

Tin3ure  of  Guaiac. 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiaC)  in  powder»  one  pound  ; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digefl;  for  ten  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

What  is  called  gum  guaiac  is  in  fad  a  refiriy  and  perfef^ljfo- 
luble  in  alcohol.  This  folution  is  a  powerful  (limukiting  fudori- 
fie,  and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  about  half  an  ounce  in  rheuma- 
tic and  arthritic  cafes.  It  was  once  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpecific  a- 
gainft  the  gout. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI  NIGRL    LmJL  Dub. 

TinEture  of  Black  HeUebon. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces » 

(Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples,  LomL) 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dvb.) 

Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Dub.)  and  ftnis- 

Edin. 
Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  bruifed,  four  ounces  \ 

Cochineal,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm  \ 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  fe? en  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  preparation  of  hellebore,  whendeGgn- 
ed  for  an  alterative,  the  menftruum  here  employed  extrafling  tk 
whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  ptrti- 
cularly  ferviceable  in  uterine  obftruflions.  In  (anffuine  oonkittt* 
tions,  where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  udd  thtt  itfei* 
dom  fails  of  excitmg  the  menftrual  evacuations,  and  remofioc  ^ 
ill  confequences  of  their  fuppreilion.  A  tea  fpoonful  of  the  ti 
ture  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  warm  water  or  any  ochcr 
venient  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  HYOSCIAMI NIGRI.     Ei. 

Tinffure.  of  Henbane. 
Take  of 

The  leaves  of  henbane,  dried,  one  ounce ; 
Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through' paper* 

SF 
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This  dnAure,  although  not  yet  come  into  general  ufe,  is  a 
luable  anodvne,  and  in  man j  cafes  may  be  fubftituted  with  ad- 
vantage for  tne  tin£lure  of  opium,  efpectaily  where  the  latter 
produces  obftinate  conftipattOHf  or,  inftead  of  its  ufual  foporific 
and  fedative  eflfefisi  it  caufcs  uneafinefs,  reftleflhefsi  and  univerfal 


valuable 


irritation. 


TINCTURA  KINO.   Edin.  Dub. 
TinBure  cf  Kiao. 
Take  of 

Kino,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
Diluted  alcohol,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

We  have  already  dated  our  reafons  for  believing  kino  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  tannin.  This  is  certainly  a  very  aftringent  tindlure,  and 
will  be  found  an  eicellent  medicine  in  obftinate  diarrhoiaa  and 
in  lienteria. 

TINCTURA  LAURI  CINNAMOMI.  Ed. 

Tin&uri  ofCinnanwn. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifcd,  three  ounces ; 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half, 
for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper* 


TiNCTUKA  CiNNAifoiii.    Lend.  But. 
TinBure  of  Ciunamon, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifitdj  one  ounce  and  a  half^  (three  ounces  and  a 
half.  Dub.) 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint,  (two  pints.  Dub.) 
XMgeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain* 

Tm  tin£iure  of  cinnamon  poflefles  the  aftringent  virtues  of  the 
^mnainon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cordial  ones ;  and  in  this  refpe£k 
St  differs  from  the  diftilled  waters  of  that  fpice. 

TINCTURA  LAVENDULiE  COMPOSn^A.  Z>j*.  Spiritus 

Lavendula  Spicjb  Compositus.    Edin. 
Confound  Ttnihifij  or  Spirit^  of  Lavender. 

of 
Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds  | 
Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pound  ; 
CHnnr.mon,  bruilcd,  one  ounce,  (half  an  oun^i  Duh.) 
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CHoves,  bruired,  two  drachms  ( 
Nutmeg,  bniifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Red  (aunders  wood,  in  (havin|(s,  three  drachms; 
Macerate  for  fcven  daySf  and  fil^. 

Spiritus  Latendula  Comfosita.    Load^ 
Cempcund  Spirit  of  Lav^dir. 
Take  of 
Spirit  of  lavender,  three  ptnt^; 
Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint ; 
Cinnamon,  bruifed. 

Nutmegs,  bruifed,  of  each  half  ;tn  ounce ; 
Red  faunders,  one  otnce. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

TiUBSE  preparations  do  not  differ  Hnterially.  Thej  are  giM* 
ful  cordatij  of  which  from  ten  to  a  hundred  drops  mxf  beeoB- 
veniently  taken  dropt  upon  fugar.  It  does  not  appear  vof 
clearly  whether  they  (hould  be  confidered  as  fpirits  or  ttnclareii 
for  although  the  fpirk  of  kifettdet  be  chepredominsait  ingrcdieot| 
yet  the  mode  of  preparation  is  that  of  a  rin£lure,  and  the  fpifit 
as  a  mendruum  diflblves  aftringent,  colourings  and  other  n^ 
fiances,  which  would  not  rife  with  it  in  diftifiatioR* 

TINCTURA   MELOE9  VESICAT£)Rn.    EJL      Tikctwi 

Cantharidum.    Dub. 
TinBun  rf  Cautbaridis^ 
Take  of 

Cantharides,  bruifed,  one  drachm,  (two  drachms,  Dii.) 
Diluted  alcohol,  one  pound,  (two  poandsy  IW.) 
Digeft  for  feren  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper* 

TiNCTURA  CANTHiTKimS. 

TinBure  of  Spanj/b  FDiSj^ 
Take  of  '      ' 

Bruifed  cantharides,  two  drachms ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  half  a  dfalchnl  ^ 

Proof  fpirit,  one  pint  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  eight  d^ys,  and  ftrain. 

This  tin£lure  contains  the  aftire  prindpte*       

whatever  it  may  be.    It  is  applied  extemaUy  as  a  ftmmUt 
rubefacient,  and  is  fometimes  |{Ten  nitertiauf  iki  ddfts  of 
ten  to  twenty  dropsi  as  a  diureud»  btWMttSatdbnt  htAei 

gonorrhoea. 

4- 
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TINCrUR A  MIMOSJE  CATECHU ;  olim  TiNCTtnu  Jipo^ 

NICA.      EJ.      TiNCTURA  CaTEGHU*     LmiJ. 

TinSfure  of  Catechu, 
Take  of 

£xtra£l  of  catechu,  three  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon^  bruifed,  two  ounce* 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half^  (two  pints,  Land,) 
Digeil  for  fevendays,  (ten  days,  Lond^  and  (train  through  paper. 

The  cinnamon  is  a  very  ufeful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not  only 
as  it  warms  the  ilomach,  but  likewife  as  it  covert  its  roii^li* 
ncf**  and  adringency. 

This  tin&ure  is  of  fervice  in  all  kinda  of  defluxioiM,  eatardif» 
loofencircs,  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders,  where  aflrio* 
gent  medicines  are  indicated.  Two  or  three  tea  fpoonfuls  maj 
be  taken  every  now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
vehicle* 

TINCTURA  MOSCHI.    Dui. 

Take  of 

Muft,  two  dtachms ; 

Reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound. 
lAis  and  macerate  for  (even  days,  and  (train* 

Reotifmd  fpirit  it  the  inoft  complete  menftmuin  for  tiixSk  \ 
but  in  this  form  it  is  often  impoiTible  to  give  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  tho  muik.  \ 

TINCTURA  MTRRHiE-    Ed.  Lmd.  iM. 

TinQure  of  Myrrh. 
fake  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder^  three  ouhcest 

Alcohol,  twenty  ounces,  (half  a  pint,  Lond,  two  pounds,  IhA.) 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Land- 

"Water,  ten  ounces,  Ed. 
JXgcft  for  feven  days,  (eight  days,  Lgnd.)  and  ftrain  tbfough  paper. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  as  a  cardiac, 
^^r  removing  obltni£iions,  particularly  thole  of  the  uterine  veC- 
^1^  and  refiillDg  putrefaction.    Hie  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
■f^rty  or  more.    The  medicine  may  perhaps  be  given  in  thefis 
to  advantage }  though  with  us,  it  is  more  commonly  ufed 
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cxternallyj  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcerSi  and  promoting  the  odiriiatioa 
of  carioos  bonci.  "» 

Of.  pTip, — Tina:  (abinse.  comp.  Zond.    TrochiiH  gljcjr.  cum 
opio,  Dui. 

TINCTURA  OPII,  siVE  THEBAICA  5  Yulgo  Laudanum  Li. 

QpiDUM.    JSii.  Dub. 
7in3uri  of  Opium^  or  TMalc  TinBurt^  commonly  called  Uqmi 

Laudanum. 
Take  of 
Opium^  two  oances ; 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds. 
Digeft  for  feren  dajrsi  and  filter  through  paper. 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Hard  purified  opiumi  powdered,  ten  drachms  i 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

As  thefe  tindures  on  evaporation  fumifli  die  fiune  qnandc^«f 
cxtrad,  diey  are  beUeved  to  be  of  nearly  equal  ftrength,  but  it  ii 
to  be  regretted  that  they  afc  not  fo  well  adantcd  for  keqpiflg» 
could  be  wifhed  :  after  fome  time,  a  part  of  tne  opium  is  gn^v- 
ally  depofited  from  both,  and  confequently  the  dn£hues  becow 
weaker :  the  part  which  thus  feparates,  amounts  fometime»,  ai  k 
10  £ud  to  near  one  fourth  of  the  quantity  of  <^ittm  at  firftdiflbked. 

TINCTURA  OPn  CAMFHORATA.    Lmd.    oBm  luzn 

Parego&icum.    "Dui. 
Camphorated  Tiaffun  ff  Opium.    Paregoric  EBmr. 
Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium. 

Flowers  of  benzoin,  of  e|ich|  one  drachm  \ 

Camphor,  two  fcruples } 

Eflential  oil  of  anifided,  one  dficbm ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  (mix  and  macerate  for  (orcn  daysb  JM*)  ^ 

ftrain. 


In  this  formula  the  rirtues  of  the  opiom 
binc^i.     It  gets  an  agreeable  flafour  ffom  tlie  acid  A 
cff  .tcial  oil.    The  latter  will  alfo  fender  it 
wl«cther  it  dcrires  any  ialutary  ratnes 
know.      It  was  originally  prefcribed  onder  tiK  tide  flf 
.Vftuxaucum^^'Kvchitdoesnot  illdcferfCt     It 
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the  tickling  wEich  prorokes  frequent  coogliiiig ;  and  at  the  taaue 
tine  it  is  uippofed  to  open  the  breaft,  and  pve  gfeaflBc'-iihotf  of 
breathing.  It  is  given  to  chiidicn  againlt  the  chincoogfay  &c. 
from  five  drops  to  twenty  :  to  adults,  from  twenty  to  an- hundred. 
Half  an  ounce,  by  meafure,  contains  about  a  grain  of  opium. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  PALMATI.    Ed. 
Tin^iure  of  Rbubarb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  diced,  three  ounces ; 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  \ 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

TlKCTURA  RUABARBARI.      Lond*  Dui. 

TinBure  of  Rhubarb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces,  two  ounces  ; 

LefTcr  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  (and  hulked.  Dub.) 

Saffron,  two  drachms ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds.  Dub.) 
Digeft  for  eight  days;  (feven  days,  Dub.)  and  (train. 

TiNGTURA  RhABARBARX.  COMPOSITA.      L^d. 

Compound  Tia^ure  of  Rhubarb* 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  diced,  two  ounces  %  "> 

Liquorice  root,  bruifed,  half  an  Ounce  % 

Ginger,  powdered, 

Saffron,  each  two  drachms  % 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  ounces,  by  meafure^ 
Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  ALOES ;  ollm  Elixir  Sacrum.   Ed. 
TinBure  of  Rhubarb  with  Aloes^  commonly  called  Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  diced,  ten  drachms ; 

>    Asootorioe  aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms  1 

» '  Lefer  cardamom  feeds,  bmUedt  half  an  ounce  % 

^   Dihited  alcohoU  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

'IXfsft  fof  fef ea  days,  and  ftndn  through  paper* 
T  :  R  r 
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TJNCTDRA   RHEI   ET  GENTIANS  j    olim   Tikctuea 

RjHEi  Amajla.    Ed. 
TtnBure  of  Rhubarb  with  Gentian^  fotmerly  Bitter  TinBure  ^f 

Rhubarb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  (Kcedy  two  ounces  \  * 

Gentian  root,  flicedi  half  an  ounce ; 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ilrain  through  paper. 

All  the  foregoing  tin£lures  of  rhubarb  are  defigned  as  iloma- 
chics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives  :  fpirituous  liquors 
excellently  extraft  thofe  parts  of  the  rhubarb  in  wnich  the  two  firft 
qualities  refide,  and  the  additional  ingredients  conGderably  pro* 
mote  their  efticacy .  In  weakbefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  laxity 
of  the  tnteftineS)  diarrhoeas^  colic,  and  other  fimilar  complaints^ 
thefe  medicines  arc  frequently  of  great  fervice. 

TINCTURA  SABINJE  COMPOSITA.    Uni. 

Cwigound  Tinlbire  ef  Savin. ' 
Take  of 

£xtra£l  of  favin,  one  ounce ;   - 

Tin£ture  of  caftor,  one  pint ; 

myrrh,  half  a  pmt. 

Digeil  till  the  extraA  of  favin  be  dtflblved,  and  then  flraiiL 

This  preparation  is  improved  from  one  defcribed  in  ibme  fonp- 
er  Difpenfatorie9  under  the  name  of  Elixir  Uterinum,  h  it  bid 
to  be  a  mcilicine  of  great  importance  in  uterine  obftni£lions,  and 
in  hypochondriacal  cafes ;  though,  poflibly,  means  might  be  ccs- 
trivcd  of  fuperadding  more  efTeftualiy  the  virtues  of  fiivin  r»i 
tin£iure  of  myrrh  and  caftor.  It  may  be  given- from  five  dio^ 
to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in  any  fuitabie  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  SAPONIS  \  vulgo  LiKiMENTUM  Sa?onagsvii. 

Ed. 
TinHure  cf  Soapy  formerly  Saponace§us  Liniments 

Take  of 

Soap,  in  (havings,  four  ounces  j 
Camphor,  two  ounces ; 
Volatile  oil  of  rofemaryi  half  an  ounce* 
Alcoholi  two  pounds. 
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.  Digeft  the  loop  in  the  alcohol  for  three  Avii  \  then  add  to  the  fil- 
tered liquor  the  camphor  and  the  oil|  agitating  them  diligently. 

LiNiMiNTUM  Saponis  Compositum.    LohJI. 
Compound  Soap  Liniment, 
Take  of 

Sonp,  three  ounces ; 
Camphor,  one  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint. 
Digeft  the  foap  in  the  fpint  of  rofemary  until  it  be  diflblvedy  and 
add  to  it  the  camphor. 

LlMIMENTXTM  SlFONACEUM.      Dui. 

Spwacems  JJniment. 
Take  of 

Caftiie  foapi  two  ounces ; 

Camphor,  one  ounce  \ 

Alcohol, 

Water,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Eflential  oil  of  rofemary,  two  fcruples* 
Diflblve  the  foap  in  the  water  over  a  gentle  fire ;  ftrain  the  liquor 

through  linen  *,  and  when  it  is  almoft  cold,  add  the  camphor 

and  oil  diflbUed  in  the  alco)ioL 

Off.  prep. — Linim  volat.  Duh» 

TINCTUR A  SAPONIS  ET  OHI ;  oUm  Limimektum  Ano. 

4  DTNUM.      Ed. 

Tin&ure  of  Soap  tvifA  Opiums  formerlf  Anodyne  limptemt. 

Tms  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  and  from  the  (ame  fob- 
.fiances,  as  the  fimple  tindure  of  foap,  but  with  the  addition  from 
the  beginning  of 
Opium  one  ounce. 

These  tin£tures  are  only  uied  externally ,  and  poflefs  ffieat  effi- 
cacy in  removing  local  pains,  when  rubbed  on  the  afieorad  part. 

TINCrURA  SCILLiE.    Lond.  Dub. 
Ttnamri  of  SqmU. 
Take  of 

Squilhy  frefli  dried,  four  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dni.) 
(Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  otFihe  liquor,  L^nd.) 
(Mia  and  digeft  for  femi  d^ya ;  -then  remore  fiom  the  fiit,  and 
when  the  feces  have  fubfided,  poor  oflFthe  pure  liquor,  Dub.) 
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The  aAiVe  pnnciple  of  fquills  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  there 
are  cafes  in  which  a  tinfturc  may  be  ufeful. 

TINCrURA  SENN^  COMPOSITAj  vulgo  Eltxir  Salu* 

Tis.     Edin. 
Compcund  TirMure  of  Senna^  commonly  called  Elixir  of  Health. 

Takt*  of 

Senna  leaves,  two  ounces  \ 

Jahp  root,  bruifed,  one  ounce ; 

Coriander  feeds,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce ; 

Diluted  alcoholj  three  pounds  and  a  halJF. 
Digeft  for  fercii  daySf  and  to  the  liquor  filtered  through  paper 

add, 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  ounces. 

TiNCTURA  Senka.     Lmd.  Duh. 
TinHure  of  Senna. 
Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Leifer  cardamom  feedsi  bruifed,  (and  hu&ed,  Duk)  half  a 

ounce. 
Raffins,  (loned,  iixteen  ounces  \ 
y    Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Duh.) 
tiig^^  for  fourteen  days,  and  drain. 

.  Both  tbefe  tinAures  are  ufeful  cartninatites  and  cathartics, 
efpccially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftomed  themfclTCs  to  the  life  of 
fpiritous  liquors ;  they  often  reliere  flatulent  complaiats  and 
colics,  where  the  common  cordials  have  little  dScGL  ;  the  dofeii 
-from  one  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  TOLUIFERiE  BALSAMI;   oUm   Tinctvu 

ToLUTANA.  ESn.      TiNCTURA  Bal'sAMI  ToLUTANI. 

Dub. 

TinSlure  of  the  Balfam  ofTolu. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  (one  Ottnce,>2W.} 

Alcohol,  one  pound,  (one  pint,  Lond,) 
Digeft  until  the  balfam  be  diflbl? ed  ^  and  then  ftrain  the  a 

through  paper. 

This  folutton  of  baUam  of  Tola  pofiefles  all  the  ?irciM  of  d^ 
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balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  internally^  with  the  fereral  inten* 
tions  for  which  that  balfam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea 
Ipoonful  or  two  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  fimple 
fyrup,  it  forms  an  elegant  balfamic  fyrup. 

OJf.  prep. — Syrupus  Tol.  half.  Ed.  £le£l.  catechu,  Duh.  Tro- 
chifci  glycr.  cum  opio,  Ed.  Dub. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANiE.  Lond. 

T'm^ure  of  Valerian. 
Take  of 

The  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces  \ 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  (train* 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  jprctty  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufRciently  extra^  its  virtues.  The 
tin£lure  has  a  deep  colour,  and  is  (Irongly  impregnated  with  the 
valerian ;  though  it  has  not  been  found  to  aniwcr  fo  well  in  the 
cure  of  epileptic  diforders  as  the  root  in  fubftance,  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  powder  or  bolus.  The  dofe  of  the  tinAure  is  from 
half  a  fpoonful  to  a  fpoonful  or  more  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI  ALBI.     Ed. 
Tinaure  of  H^hiti  HeiUbore. 
Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  bruifed,  eight  ounces; 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half* 
pigeil  them  together  for  feven  days, and  filter  the  tincture  through 
paper. 

This  tindure  is  fometimes  ufcd  for  aflifting  cathartics,  &c.  and 
as  an  emetic  in  apopledic  and  maniacal  diforders.  It  may  like* 
wife  be  fo  managed,  as  to  prove  a  powerful  alterative  and  deob- 
ilruent,  in  cafes  where  milder  remedies  have  little  effect.  But  a 
great  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  in  it^  ufe :  the  dofe,  at  firft,  ought 
to  be  only  a  few  drops ;  if  conGderable,  it  proves  violently  eme- 
tic or  cathartic. 

•  ■  • 

TINCTURA  ZINCTBERIS.    Lot^. 
Thulure  of  Ginger. 
Takcof 

Ginger,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds. 
pigeft  in  a  gentle  be^  for  eight  days,  and  ftnun. 

Rrg 
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This  tmfture  b  cordial  and'ftimaiant,  and  is  only 
as  a  corrigent  to  pargative  draughts. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


TINCTURES  made  with  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 


We  have  clafled  tkefe  tin£lures  by  theoifcWes,  becaufe  thqf  are 
more  ftrongly  chara£terifed  by  the  nature  of  the  meoftnuim  thaa 
of  the  fubftances  diflbhed  in  it.  Indeed,  the  ethereal  ijpirits  are 
ufed  in  thefe  inftaaces,  not  to  diflblve  bodies  which  would  refill 
the  a£lion  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  for  the  lake  of  their  own  di- 
xt€t  adion  on  the  body. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  JETHEREA.    Ed. 
Ethereal  TirsSure  rf  Aloes* 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Myrrh,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Englifti  fafiron,  fliced,  one' ounce  \ 

Sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol,  one  pound. 
Digeft  the  mvrrh  with  the  fdphuric  ether  with  alcidiol  for  (our 

days,  in  a  clofe  veflel ;  then  add  the  faffron  and  aloes. 
Digeft  again  for  four  daysj  andj  when  the  feces  have  fnbfided, 

pour  off  the  tin£lnre. 

This  tinAure  agrees  generally  in  its  effeAs  with  the  other  tine* 
tures  of  aloes,  the  only  difference  arifing  from  the  more  penetrat* 
ing  and  ftimulating  nature  of  the  menftruum  itfdf. 

iETHER  SULPHURICUS  GUM  ALCOHOLE  AROMA. 

.  TICUS.    Edin. 
Aromatic  Sulphurk  Ether  with  AUobeL 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics,  and  in  the  (amc  mamier,  n 
the  compound  tinAure  of  cinnamon  j  except,  tlu^  in  pbce  of 
alcohol^  fulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  is  emptojed. 
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This  is  defigned  for  perfons  whofe  ftomachs  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  following  acid  tin£lure:  to  the  taftei  it  is  gratefully  aro- 
matiC)  without  any  perceptible  acidity. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  AROMATICUM-    Edin. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Take  of 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  (ix  ounces  ; 
Drop  the  acid  gradually  into  the  alcohol.     Digeft  the  mixture 

with  a  very  gentle  heat  in  {i  clofe  veflel  for  three  dayS)  and 

then  add,  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce.  '  'f 

Digeft  again  in  a  clofe  reflel  for  fix  d«TS,  and  then  filter  the  tino* 

ture  through  paper  placed  in  a  glau  funnel. 


Altrouoh  the  name  given  to  this  preparation  b]r  the  college 
iioes  not  fan£lion  its  arrangement  with  the  ethereal  tmdlureSi  yet 
we  have  ventured  to  place  it  here,  from  the  belief  that  the  alco- 
hol is  completely  or  partially  changed,  by  the  digeftion  with  the 
acid,  into  an  ethereal  fpirit,  and  that  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  preceding  tin£ture  confifts  in  the  prefence  of 
the  acid,  which  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  menftruum  by  which 
the  tin£ture  is  formedj  but  as  an  acid  mixed  with  the  ethereal 
tin£lure. 

Med.  vft. — This  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  weaknels  and  relax- 
ations of  the  ftomach,  and  decays  of  conftitution^  partictilarly  in 
thofe  which  procecii  from  in  .^uhrities,  which  are  acconipanied 
with  flow  febrile  fymptoms,  or  which  follow  the  fuppreUion  of 
intermittcnts.  It  frequently  fucceeds,  after  bitters  and.  aromatics 
by  themfelves  had  availed  TiOthing  ;  and,  indeed,  great  part  of  its 
virtues  depend  on  the  fulphuric  acid ;  which,  barely  diluted  with 
water,  has,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  itomach  could  bear  the  acid- 
ity, produced  happy  eflledls. 

It  is  very  ufefully  conjoined  with  cinchona,  and  other  tonic 
barks,  both  as  covering  their  difagreeable  talte,  and  as  coincUIi^g 
with  them  in  virtue.  It  may  be  given  in  dofcs  of  ten  to  thiny 
drops,  or  more,  fevcral  times  a-day. 


,  >  es2 
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CHAP.    XXXII. 


AMMONIATED  or  VOLATILE  TINCTURES. 


AmmoniAi  like  ether,  is  fp  powerful  an  agent  on  the  living 
fyftein>  that  we  think  it  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  compo- 
fitions  into  which  it  enters.  They  are  all  highly  ftimulatrng  and 
pungent,  and  apt  to  excite  diaphorefis.  As  ammonia  exerts  coo* 
iiderable  and  peculiar  powers  as  a  folvent,  thefe  tinAures  niiift 
never  be  combined  in  prefcription  with  any  thing  acid,  whidi 
would  not  only  neutralize  the  ammonia,  and  deftroy  its  peculiar 
adion  on  the  living  fyftem,  but  would  precipitate  whatever  was 
diflblved  by  its  agency. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORiE  COMPOSITUM.    Lmi. 

Compound  Camphor  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  fix  ounces  \ 

Spirit  of  lavender,  (ixteen  ounces. 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpirit ;  and  diftrl  (romagbft 
retort,  with  a  flow  fire,  fixteen  ounces.  Then  diflblve  the  cam- 
phor in  the  diftilled  liquor. 

LiNIMENTUM  CaMPHORATUM.      I>«^. 
Camphorated  Uniment, 
Take  of 

Camphor,  three  ounces ; 
Ley  of  aerated  volatile  alkali,  ten  ounces  \ 
Spirit  of  lavender,  two  pounds. 
Mix  the  ley  and  the  fpirit ;  and  diftil  from  a  glafs  retort,  mAi 
gentle  heat,  two  pounds.   Then  diflblve  the  camphor  in  the  dit 
tilled  liquor. 

These  compofltions  are  more  pungent  and  penetrating  dna  Ae 
folutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol.  In  xht  quarto  impreflbm  of  ckir 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  London  college  employed  the  ibIutioB  of  c^ 
bonated  ammonia,  but  changed  it  in  the  o£bi¥0  cdidoofBri^ 
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water  of  pure  ammonia,  which  is  certainly  an  improvenait.  In- 
deed I  never  made  the  experiment ;  buE,  from  analogy*  I  flioald 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  carbonated  ammonia  b  incajpable  of 
diflblving  the  camphor. 

UNIMENTUM  VOLATILE.    Dui. 
Foiatile  Liniment. 
Take  of 

l^e  aromatic  fpirit  of  volatile  alkali,  one  ounce  ; 
Liniment  of  foap,  two  ounces  | 
Mix  them. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  compofition  from  the  volatile  lini- 
ment of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  pharmacopoeias.  The  latter 
b  a  foap  formed  of  ammonia  and  fixied  oili  whereas  the  prefent  ia 
an  ammoniated  tindlure  of  campbor»  (bap  of  tala,  and  volatile 
oils.  In  its  effects  it  differs  from  the  foap-liniment  of  the  Dub* 
lin  college  only  in  being  mor^  ftimulating^ 

ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM  AROMATICUM,  sive  SPI- 

RITUS  AMMONlit  AROMA  riCUS-    Ed. 

jirematic  Ammoniated  Alcohol^  or  Arematic  Spirit  rf  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  eight  ounces  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  rofemary,  one  drachm  and  a  half; 

Volatile  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  r'rachm. 
Mix  them  that  the  oils  may  be  diflolved. 

Spiritus  Ammonia  Compositus.     LonJ. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints ; 
Efltntial  oil  of  lemon, 

■  cloves,  of  each  ^^   drachms  \ 

Mix  them. 

Spiritus  Alkali  Volatilis  Aromaticus.    Dub. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  f^tlatiie  AlkaU. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  volatile  alkali,  two  pounds ; 
Eflential  oil  of  lemon, 
— '^— — '  nutmeg,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Mix  them. 
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MciAcnivs  of  this  kind  migbr  be  {prepared  eitemporaneouflj, 
by  (bopping' any  proper  volatile  oil  into  ammoniated  akdn^ 
which  will  readily  difiotve  the  oil,  if  the  ammonia  in  the  fblrcflt 
be  caudic  ;  for  if  it  be  carbonated,  fuch  as  it  always  is  when  pr^ 
pared  according  to  the  dirediions  of  the  London  college,  it  does 
not  diflbive  the  oils  here  offered,  and  is  theiefore  totally  unfit  for 
this  preparation. 

Med.  ufe. — Ammonia  thus  united  with  aromatics>  is  not  only 
more  agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife  more  acceptable  to  tbe 
ftomach,  and  le(s  acrimonious  than  when  uncombined.  The 
dofe  ii  from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fizry  or  more. 

Off^  prep* — Linim  volat.  Dub.   Tind.  dnchon.  amnon.  h^nL 
'Dttura  guaiaci.  Land*  Duh.    Tin&.  vaL  anunoo.  Lomd.  Dai. 


SPIRITUS  AMMONUE  SUCCINATUS.    laml. 

Sucdnattd  Spirit  of  Ammma. 
Tale  of 

Alcohol,  one  ounce,  by  weight ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  four  ounces,  by  meafure  ; 

Re£3kified  oil  of  amber,  one  fcniple,  by  weight ; 

Soap,  ten  grains. 
Digeft  the  foap  and  oil  of  amber  in  the  alcdiol  till  they  be  ili^ 

folved  :  then  add  the  water  of  pure  anmionia,  and  mix  thembf 

(baking. 

This  preparation  is  intended  as  a  fabftitute  for  Eau  de  Lace, 
which  was  formerly  imported  entirely  from  Paris.  It  is  nov,  we 
believe,  prepared  alfo  by  the  chemifts  and  druggifts  in  Loodos; 
but  without  fome  peculiar  manipulation,  whira  is  kept  fixrct, 
the  above  formula  does  not  fucceed  in  giving  the  iiqnor  tint 
permanent  uulky  opacity,  which  is  deemoi  eflential  to  good  Ea 
de  Luce,  for  it  becomes  more  or  lefs  tranfparent  by  keeping  Hh 
fancied  perfe£\ion,  is,  however,  in  a  medical  point  erf*  licw,  !■- 
naterial ;  and  whether  it  be  opaque  or  tranfparent^  it  is  an  o» 
:ellent  analeptic  remedy,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  drcn* 
.Unces,  and  in  the  fame  dofes,  as  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  tddL 

TiNCTURA  CASTOREI  COMPOSITA.  Ed. 
Compound  TinBure  of  Cafi^tm 
Tike  of 

Ruflia  caftor,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  1^ 

Afla  foetida,  half  an  ounce;  1^ 

\mmoniated  alcohol,  one  pound.  |^ 

Di;eft  for  feven.days,  and  filter  through  paper. 


9 
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This  compofltion  la  a  medicine  of  real  efficacfp  particalaHy 
in  hyftcTical  diforders,  and  the  feveral  fympcoms  which  accom- 
pany them.  The  fpirit  here  ufed  is  an  excellent  mcnftruum, 
both  for  the  caflor  and  the  aiTa  fcctida,  and  greatly  adds  to  their 
virtues. 

TINCTURA  ClNCHONiE  AMMONIATA,    LonJ. 
j^mmotiiated  Thiffure  c/  Cinchona. 
Take  of 

Cinchona,  powdered,  four  ounces  *,  •  ■ 

Compound  (oirit  of  ammonia,  two  pintn. 
Digcd  in  a  dole  vcfTel  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  this  tin£lure  ;  but  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  aftive  principles  of  cinchona  baik,  we  are  not  dif- 
pofed  to  think  it  a  very  judicious  preparation  ;  for  the  nature  of 
the  menftruum  is  fo  diniulatin^Tt  that  little  effect  can  be  cxpe£lcd 
from  any  portion  of  the  cinchona  it  is  capable  of  diilblving. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA.     lU 
AmnKniatid  ^uSIure  cf  Guaiac^ 
Take  of 

Refin  of  guaiac,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 
Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound  and  a  half. 
Digeii  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper- 

TiNCTURA  GUAIACI.  Lond.      TiNCT,  HuAIACI  VoLATILIS.    Dtib, 
^ififfure  cfGttaiac.      FolaliU  *T"tn^urf  ofGuaiac. 

TAc  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces } 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammoniaj  a  pint  and  a  half,  (one  pound 
and  a  half.  Dub.) 
Digcft  for  three  days,  and  (Ir.iin,  Lond, 
Jdix  and  macerate  for  feven  days,  in  a  vefT:!  clofcly  covered,  then 

filter,  Dub. 

These  are  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tin£lures;    the  am- 
iioniated  fpirit  readily  diflblving  the  refiii,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promoting  its  medicinal  virtue.     In  rheumatic  cafes,  a  tea,  or 
*^en  table)  fpoonful,  taken  every  morning  and  evening  ia  any 
ovive:ncnt  vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  fuigiilar 
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TINCTURA  OPII  AMMONIATA;   oKm  Elixir  Pareco- 

RICUM.   Ed. 
Ammoftiated  TtnBure  of  Optum^  formerly  Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Benzoic  acid, 

£ngli(h  faffiron,  diced,  of  ^ch  three  drachms^ 

Opium,  two  drachms ; 

Volatile  oil  of  anifeed,  half  a  drachm  \ 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  fixteen  ounces. 
Diged  for  feven  days,  in  ^  clofe  ycflel,  and  6lter  through  paper. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  conGderable  efficacy  in  many  fpafmodic 
difeafes,  as  chincough,  3cc*  the  ammonia  removing  the  fpafffl 
immcdifitely,  white  the  ppium  tends  to  prevent  its  rctum.  £adi 
drachm  contains  about  a  grain  of  opium. 

■•   ■  ■ 

TINCTURA  VALERIAN-*  AMMONIATA.    Lwd.  W. 

Ammoniated  TinBure  cf  Valerian. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 
Diged  for  eight  days,  (feven  days,  in  a  veflcl  clofely  coTcred,  />*•■ 

and  drain. 

The  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia  is  here  an  excellent  moK 
(truum,  and  at  the  fame  time  confidcrably  promotes  the  vktaorf 
the  valerian,  which  in  fome  cafes  wants  affiilance  of  this  kioi 
The  dofe  may  be  a  tea  fpoonful  or  two. 
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MEDICATED  WINES. 

Parmentier  has  occupied  thirty-two  pages  of  the  AflBpl ,' 
de  Chimie,  to  prove  that  wine  is  an  extremely  bad  OKdh><*l  \ 
for  extraQing  the  virtues   of  medical    fnbftancei.     Hii  4^1 
mem,  (for  there  is  but  ooe),  is,  that  by  the  inftifioo  of  vV^ 
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fubdances  in  wine,  its  natural  tendency  to  tiecompofition  i«  fb 
much  accelerated^  that  at  the  end  of  the  proccfs,  inftcad  of  wine, 
we  have  only  a  liquor  coiitaininjj  the  elemcntb  of  ^id  \incgar* 
As  afolvent,  diluted  alcohol  perftc^Iv  fuperfedes  the  ufeof  ».v!ne; 
and  if  we  wiih  to  ufe  wine  to  cover  the  talte,  or  to  »ffi(l  the  ope- 
ration of  any  medicine,  M.  Par  men  tier  prcp'^.fes,  that  i  tiii£ture 
of  the  fubftance  fhould  be  extemporaneoufly  mixed  with  wine  as 
a  yehicle. 

Notwithftanding  this  argument  appears  to  us  to  haye  great 
weight,  we  ihall  give  to  the  medicated  wines,  retained  in  the  phar- 
macopccias,  the  chara^ers  they  dill  generally  poflefs. 

VINUM  ALOES  SOCOTERINiE ;  vulgo  Tinctura  Sacra^ 

Ed. 
Wine  of  Socoterine  Aloes ^  commonly  called  Sacred  TinBurt. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Lcfler  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed, 

Ginger,  bruifed,  each  one  drachm  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pounds. 
Digcft  for  feven  days,  (tirring  now  and  then,  and  afterwards 

ftrain. 

ViNUM  Aloeticum.     Duk 
Aketic  Wine. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces  ; 

Canclla  alba,  two  ounces  *, 

Spanifli  white  wine,  four  pounds. 
Powder  the  aloes  and  catiella  alba  feparately,  then  mix  and  pour 

on  the  wine,  afterwards  digcfl  for  founeen  days,  frequently 

fluking  the  velTel ;  and,  ladly,  Biter  the  liquor. 

ViHUM  Aloes.    L9nd. 
Wine  of  Ahes, 

ake  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces  \ 

CanelU  alba,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  fix  pints  ; 

tVoof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

wrdcr  the  aloes  and  canella  feparately ;  mix  them  and  pour  on 
tjie  wine  and  fpirit :  digell  for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then 
Aaking  them  ;  and  ftrain. 


It  may  be  introduced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  proi 
celientcficAs,  at  an  alterant,  hj  pi'mg  it  in  ftnall  do 
intervals:  thus- managed,  it  does  not  foi  a  conGdcn 
rate  remarkably  by  flool ;  but  at  length  proves  purg: 
caGoni  a  lax  habit  of  iDMch  longer  continuance  than  i 
by  the  other  common  cathartics. 

VINUM    GENTIANS    COMPOSITUM  ;     ti 
Amarum.     £<t 
Compeund  Wine  of  GetUiatt,  commonly  called  B'l 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce ; 

Cinchona  bark,  one  ounce ; 

Seville  orange  peel,  dried,  two  dracbmi ; 

Canella  alba,  one  dAchm  ■, 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces  \ 

Spani{h  white  wine,  two  pounds  and  a  half; 
Firft  pour  the  diluted  alcohol  on  the  root  and  bai 

bruifed,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  add  the  win 

cerate  for  fevcn  days,  and  {train. 

This  wine,  which  in  a  pleafant  bitter,  ii  Intended 
for  the  old  Tinffiiraad  Stomachicos.  Wines  of  this  I 
times  introduced  at  the  tables  of  epicures  in  Ital] 
ftomacb  in  digeftion. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHA    Ltmd.  L 
Wini  of  Iptcacuanba, 
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Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild  and  fafe  emetica,  and  eqaallf 
fenriceable  in  dyfenteries,  with  the  ipecacuanha  In  fubftance  ;  this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues  to  the  Spanifh  white  wine. 
The  common  ciofe  is  an  ounce,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  tlic 
age  and  (trength  of  the  patient. 

VINUM  NICOTIANiE  TAB  ACL    Ed. 

Tohacc9  IVine. 
Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  tobacco,  one  ounce ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  one  pound. 
Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  drain  the  liquor  through  paper. 

Wine  feems  to  extrad  more  fully  the  a&ivc  principtes  of  the 
tobacco  than  either  water  or  fpirit  taken  feparatdy. 

VINUM  RHEI  PALMATL    Ed. 
Rhubarb  mm. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  diced,  two  ounces; 
Canella  alba,  bruifed,  one  drachm  \ 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  ounces ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 
Macerate  for  feven  days»  and  flraun  through  paper, 

ViNUM  Rbabarbaki.     JLcim/. 
Wine  of  RhiAarb. 
Taikeof 

Sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a  half ; 
Lefler  cardanK>m  feeds,  bruifed  and  hofted,  half  an  ounce ; 
SaflVon,  two  drachms  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints ; 
Proof  fpirit,  half  a  pint. 
3Xgeft  for  ten  days,  and  (train. 

Bt  afliftiag  the  folvent  power  of  the  wine,  the  proof  fpirit  in 

above  formulae  is  a  very  ufeful  addition.    This  is  a  warm, 

dial,  laxative  medicine.    It  is  ufcd  chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the 

ch  and  bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  loofenefles,  for  evacuating 

oflfendin^  matter,  and  (trengtheniog  the  tone  of  the  vifcera. 

oiay  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  three  or  four 

tub  or  more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  difor- 

•9  and  the  llrength  of  the  patient. 
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EXTRACTS  and  RESINS. 


Extract  in  phnrmacy  has  long  beenufed,  in  the  common  anil 
trui  ">€  jcptdcion  of  the  term,  to  expref>  a  thing  extra£ked,  and 
thirLforc  it  w:i<  .ipplied  to  iubftances  of  all  kinds  which  wen: 
cxtT.:ded  from  heterogeneous  bodies,  hy  the  nclion  of  any  nes- 
Uru'-m,  and  again  reduced  to  a  confident  form,  by  the  erapon- 
tif.7'.  of  that  mcTiilruum.  Lattly>  howerer,  Extract  has  bfca 
ufed  in  a  diiTcrcnt  and  much  more  limited  fcnfe,  as  the  namefcr 
a  peculiar  priiuiple,  which  is  often  indeed  contained  in  extnAs, 
and  which  before  had  no  proper  appellation.  I;  is  in  the  foRBtr 
fenfc  that  we  employ  it  here,  and  in  which  we  wilh  it  to  be  celt 
ufcd,  whiie  a  ne^  word  fliould  be  invented  as  the  name  of  the 
new  fubltance.     Till  a  better  be  propofed,  we  (hall  call  it  ^ 

h\ti-a£lf:  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  tb: 
fubil.i!^ces  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  menftmum 
emplo^cJ  :  iiur  they  commonly  confiU  of  gum,  fui^ar,  extrac- 
tive, tannin,  cinchonin,  gallic  acid,  or  refm,  or  fcveral  of  tlifc 
mixed  in  various  proportions.  The  mcnllrua  mod  commonly  cr- 
ployed  are  water  and  alcohol.  The  former  is  capable  of  fitraA* 
ing  all  the  fuhftances  enumerated,  except  the  reflni  and  tb: 
latter  all  except  the  gum.  Wine  is  alfo  fometimes  emptojcd, 
but  very  improperly  ;  for  as  a  folvent  it  can  only  z€t  as  a  ooi* 
ture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  principles  which  it  leavcilx- 
hiiid  on  evaporation  are  rather  injurious  than  of  adnm^tDike 
exirad. 

Water  is  the  mcndruum  mod  economicall  j  employed  in  mit 
ing  extrads,  as  it  is  capable  of  diflblving  all  the  a&ivc  yuajqib 
except  rcfin,  and  can  have  its  folvent  powers  affifted  bf  a  otf' 
derable  degree  of  heat. 

Watery  extra£ts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fnbjcft  in 
and  evaporating  the  ftrained  deco£lion  to  a  thick  confiffcnec. ' 

It  is  indifferent,  with  regard  to  the  medicinet    wl 
fubject  be  ufcd  frefli  or  dry ;  fince  nothing  that  can  be 
this  procefs  will  be  loft  by  drying.    Wiui  rrgarii  to  'lie 
extradtionj  however,  there  is  a  very  coaGdcrable  dxficrenoe ,  r^' 
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abJet  in  gcnenl  giving  out  tbrir  vinset  more  leadilf  when  mo« 
dcratdy  dried  than  when  freih. 

Very  compaft  dry  fubfiancec  (hould  he  reduced  into  exceed* 
ingly  imall  partSp  previous  n>  the  affulion  of  the  menftrnum. 

Ine  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater  than  is  neccfEiry 
for  eztrafiing  the  virtues  of  the  fubieft.  This  point,  however* 
is  not  very  eafily  afcertained  ^  for  altnough  fome  of  the  common 
principles  of  extracts  be  ibluble  in  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  wa* 
ter,  there  are  others,  fuch  as  the  tannin,  of  which  water  can  diilblv^ 
only  a  certain  proportion,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  up  more 
by  any  length  of  boiling ;  befides  we  have  no  very  good  method  of 
nowing  when  we  have  ufed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  ^  for 
vegetable  fubdances  will  continue  to  colour  deeply  fucceilive  poc* 
dons  of  water  boiled  with  them,  long  after  they  are  yielding  nc^ 
thing  to  it  but  colouring  matter.  Perhaps  one  of  the  belt  me- 
thods is  to  boil  the  fubje^  in  iucceflive  quantities  of  water,  as 
long  as  the  decoAions  form  a  confideraible  precipitate  with  the 
left  which  is  proper  for  deteAing  the  fubftance  we  are  extra^ 
ing,  fuch  as  a  folution  of  gelatin  for  tannin,  of  alum  for  extract* 
ive,  6lc. 

**  The  dcco£lions  are  to  be  depurated  by  colature  i  and  aftor* 
^  wards  fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  day  or  two,  when  a  confiderahlo 
**  quantity  of  ledimenc  is  ufually  found  at  the  bottom.  If  the 
^  liquor  poured  oflF  clear  be  boiled  down  a  little,  and  afterwards 
^  fuffered  to  cool  again,  it  will  depoGte  a  freih  fedimeot,  from 
'<  which  it  maybe  decanted  before  you  proceed  to  finiih  the  cva- 
**  poration.  'Fhe  deco£lions  of  very  refinous  fubftances  do  not 
^  require  this  treatment,  and  are  rather  injured  by  it  |  the  refia 
*'  fubCding  along  with  the  inaAivc  dregs  .^ 

Such  were  the  direflions  given  in  tiM  former  editions  of  this 
woric  for  the  depuration  of  the  decodions,  and  we  have  inferred 
them  at  fuU  length,  becaufe,  although  we  doubt  very  much  of 
their  propriety,  our  realons  for  fo  doing  are  fcarcely  more  than 
hraocnetical.  We  would  advife  the  decofkions  to  be  evaporated 
after  they  have  been  filtered  boiling  hot,  witliout  any  furdier  do* 
pnracion  i  becaufe  fome  of  the  moft  aAive  principles  of  vegetable 
uibftaocest  fuch  as  tannin,  are  much  more  folubk  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water,  and  becaufe  almoft  all  of  them  are  very  quickly 
aicfted  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  Therefore,  if  a  boiling 
dccoftinn,  faturated  with  unnin,  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  greatelc 
pan  of  the  very  principle  on  which  the  aflivity  of  the  fuoftance 
depends  will  feparate  to  the  bottom,  and  acoordii^  lo  the  above 
direCUons,  will  be  thrown  away  as  fediment.  The  fame  objec- 
tion applies  more  ftrongly  to  allowing  the  decoAion  to  cool|  and 
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dcpofite  a  frcfh  fcdimefit,  after  it  has  been  pertiallT  eraporated. 
Befides,  by  allowing  the  decoctions  to  ftand  I'everal  days  before 
we  proceed  to  their  evaporation,  we  are  in  h&  allou-ing  the  ac« 
tiye  principles  contained  in  the  decodion  to  be  altered  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  and  to  be  conTcrted  into  iubftanceSi  perhaps  inac« 
five,  which  alfa  are  thrown  a  way  as  fediment. 
'  The  evaporation  is  moil  conveniently  jkrfomned  in  broad  AaU 
low  vc'iTels ;  the  larger  die  furface  of  the  Hquort  the  fooncr  will 
the  aqueous  parts  exhale*  This  cffcfl  may  likewifc  be  promoted 
by  ag'tation. 

Whfcn  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great  care  is  neceflary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  '  This  accident,  almoft  unav(Mdable  if  the 
qaantiry  be  large,  and  the  fire  applied  as  utual  under  the  evapor* 
atmghafon,  may  be  efiefiually  pi^ented:  by  carcying  on  the  in- 
fpiflation,  after  the  common  manner,  no  further  than  to  the  coafift- 
ence  of  a  fynip,  when  the  matter' is  to  be  poured  into  (hallow  tin 
or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  with  its  door  open,  mo- 
derately heated ;  whioi  afling  unitormly  on  every  part  of  the  ii« 
quid,  will  foon  reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  confidence  required. 
Tills  may  likewifc  be  done,  and  more  fecurely,  by  letting  ihecva* 
porating  veflel  in  boiling  watery  but  tha  evaporation  is  in  thii 
Way  very  tedious. '    ' 

'  Alcohol  is  much  too  ezpenfive  to  be  employed  as  a  menftmom 
for  obtaining  extrafts,  except  in  thofe  cafes  where  water  is  mal* 
]y  inadequate  to  the  purpofe.    Thefe  cafes  are, 

ijf,  When  the  nature,  of  the  extra  A  is  very  perifhable  when 
diflblved  in  water,  fo  that  it  is  liable  to  be  decompofed  before  the 
Evaporation  can  be  completed^  efpecially  if  we  cannot  proceed  im- 
incdiattly  to  the  evaporation. 

'  7iilfn  When  water  is  totally  incapable  of  diflblving  the  fubftaoce 
to  be  extra£^ed  {  and, 

3£//r,  When  the  fubftance  extra£Ved  can  bear  the  heat  of  boit 
in)^  •  Icohol  without  being  evaporated,  but  would  be  diflipated  by 
that  ot  boiling  water  ;  that  is,  when  it  requires  a  heat  greater 
than  176**,  nnd  lefs  than  212^,  for  its  vaporization* 

In  the  lafl  cafe,  the  alcohol  mull  be  perfedlly  free  from  wster, 
becaule  the  heat  neceflary  to  evaporate  it  at  the  end  of  the  pn>- 
cefs  would  fruftrate  the  whole  operation.  Hence,  alfo,  the  fulH 
]c£k  itlelf  ought  always  to  be  dry  :  thofe  fubftances  which  Ue 
their  virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equally  on  being  fubmitted  to  tkii 
treatment  with  the  pureft  alcohol. 

In  this  way  the  alcoholic  extra£l  of  fome  aromatic  fiibftancei* 
as  cinnamon,  lavender,  rofcmary,  retain  a  confidcraUt  degiee  cf 
their  fine  flavour. 

In  the  fccond  cafe,  the  alcohol  need  not  be  fo  Tery  finvg,  be- 
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cftofe  it  is  fiiil  capable  of  diflblTing  refinous  fubftances,  although 
diluted  with  a  confiderable  propoction  of  water. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  alcohol  may  be  ftill  much  weaker  ^  or  ra- 
ther, the*  addition  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  alcohol  to  water  will  be 
fufficient  tp  retard  or  prevent  the  decompofition  of  the  decoc- 
tion. 

The  alcohol  employed  in  all  thefe  cafes  (hould  be  perfeAIy  free 
firom  any  tinpleafant  fiarour,  left  it  be  communicated. tp  the  ex* 
traa. 

The  infpiiTation  (hould  be  performed  from  the  beginningi  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a.  water-bath.  We  need  not  fuffer  thie  alcohol  to 
evaporate  in  the  air  :  the  greateft  pirt  of  it  may  be  recovered  by 
colleAing  the  yapour  in  common  diililling  v«0elf.  If  the  diilil- 
kd  fpirit  be  found  to  have  brought  6ver  aiiy  flavour  from  the  fub* 
jcGtf  it  may  be  advantageouOy  referred  for  the  fame  purpoles 

When  diluted  alcohol  is  employed,  the  diftillation  (hould  only 
be  continued  as  long  as  alcohol  comes  over ;  and  the  evaporation 
(hould  be  (ini(hed  ip  wide  open  veflels. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  alio  included  the  proceflTes  intended  for 
purifying  infpiflated  juices  and  refinous  fulftances.  . 

Pure  refins  are  prepared,  by  adding  to  fpirltuous  tinctures 
of  refinous  Tegeubles,  a  large  quantity  of  W4ter.  The  rcfin,  in- 
capable of  remaining  diflblved'  in  -the  waterv  liquor,  fcparatea 
and  falls  to  the  bottom ;  leaving  in  the  menftruum  fuch  other 
principles  of  the  pUiU  as  the  fpirit  might  have  ex  radcd  at  full 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  only  praClifcd  for  the  purpofc  of  ana^ 
Jylis. 


EXTRACTS  niade  with  IFjiTER  onhj. 


EXTRACTUM  GENTIANiE  LUTEJ;.    Edin. 

Extra^  of  GcfUian. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  any  quantity* 

Having  cut  and  bruifcd  it,  pour  upon  it  eight  times  its  quantity 
of  diRtlled  water.  Boil  to  the  confumption  of  one  hilf  of  the 
liquor,  and  llrain  it  by  (Irong  ezprcdion.  Evaporate  the  de« 
CoAion  immediately  to  the  confidence  of  thick  honey,  vk  a  bath 
Qf  water  iavurated  with  muriate  of  foda* 

SS2 
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EXTRACTA.    Lwd. 

Boil  the  article  in  diftiUed  water,  prefs  out  the  decoQion,  ftnaa 
It  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may  fubfide  ;  then  boil  it  again 
in  a  ivater-bath  faturated  with  fea  (alt  to  a  confifteuce  pioper 
for  making  pills. 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  ail  the 
extra£tS|  that  the  evaporation  may  be  properly  perfonned. 

EXTRACTA  SIMPLiaORA.    Dub^ 
SimpU  £xtfd3t. 

All  fimple  extraAs,  unlefs  otherwife  ordercdj  are  to  be  pre* 
pared  according  to  the  following  rule : 

The  parts  of  the  plants  ordered  are  to  be  boiled  in  water  i  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  expreflfedi  and  after  the  feces  have  fabfi^ 
ed,  it  is  to  be  filtered  ;  and  laftly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  with 
a  gentle  heatt,  and  frequently  ftirrtd,  until  it  acquire  a  cobEA- 
cnce  proper  for  forming  pills. 

In  this  manner  are  prepared. 

Extract!  Extrada  of 

Radich  Gltctrrhizjb  glabrje.  Ei.        the  roots  of  Liqnorice 
Glyctrrhizx.     Lond.  Dub. 

Helllbori  Nigri.   £^.7  Black  Hd* 

Dub.  L'jtd.  5  lcbore« 

Radicis  Gentiaha.   Lond,  Dvb.  the  roots  of  Gendio. 

Off.  prep. — Fulvis  aloeticus  cum  ferro.  Lsnd.    Pil  mloet.  U^ 
Loud,  Pil  (lib.  comp.  Dub. 

w Jalatje.  Dub.  ■  ■  Jahpi 

Folwrum  RuT£  Gravkol£MT|s«  Ed.      Lea?C8  of  Rue. 
RuT£.  Lond.  Dub. 

—  Gassije  Sevvm,.  Ed.  .^..-.i_  Semia. 

• SABryjE.  Lond.  Dub.  —  Savin. 


Off  prep. — ^Tin£t.  Sabinse  comp.    Z^ond. 
mrun,  Akthemidis  NoBltis.  Ed.      H  ^J^^  "^  ^ 
Cham£VEU>    l-ond.  Dub. 


ExTftACTA  Extn£ls 

Capiium  Papavkms  Somkirri.  J  *^'p*^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^^ 

Fatayulu  Alii.  IcfkL 

Cacumnorum  Genista.     Load.  Broom  tops* 

Dgm  Hamatoxtu  Campegh.    Ei.       Logwood* 
Hamatoztu.    Dui. 

Cortuis  QuEKCUs.    Dub.  Oak  bark* 

Gummi  rffifut  ALOES.  Aloes* 

EXTRACTUM  CINCHON^  sivb  CQRTICIS  PERUVI. 

ANI.    LomL 
Extras  §fGincbona^  or  Peruvian  Bark. 

TakeoT 

PeruTian  bark,  In  coarfe  powder^  one  pound  | 
Diililled  water,,  twelfe  pints. 

fkiX  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  whidi,  ^i^Ie 
)ioC|  will  be  red  and  nellucidt  butt  ^  ^^  gK>ws  cold|  will  be« 
oome  yellow  and  turlud.  The  £une  ijutnticj  of  water  being 
again  poured  on,  boil  the  bark  as  before,  and  repeat  the  boil* 
ing  until  the  liquor,  on  becoming  cold,  remains  clear*  Then 
reduce  all  thefe  liquors,  mixed  together  and  ftrained,  to.'a  pro- 
per thicknefs,  by  evaporation. 

This  extract  muft  be  prepared  under  two  forms ;  ontfoft^  and  fil 
for  making  pills  \  the  other  bard  and  pulverilable* 

EXTIACTUM  COETICIS  PERXTTIAKi  Du&UM.      Dub. 

Hard  ExtraS  tf  Peruvian  Bark. 
Takeof 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound  \ 
Water^  tvrelve  pounds* 

Mix  and  boil  to  the  half;  then  (train  the  liquor  ftill  boiling* 
What  remains  upon  the  filter  is  to  be  again  boiled  whh  frefli 
affufions  of  water,  as  often  as  may  be  necefary.  Lafily,  eva- 
porate all  the  decodipns,  mixod  and  fikemi,  after  they  have 
cooled^  until  the  extxaft  become  fo  hard  at  to  be  reducible  to 
powder. 

EXTRACTOM  CORTICIS  P^ftyiriANI  MoiXB.     BtA. 

Soft  Eutraff  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Jlus  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  eitra£l  is 

made  no  drier  than  to  render  it  fit  for  the  formation  of  pills. 

Ss  a 
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IXTRACTUM  HiEMATOXYU,  sive  LIGNI  CAMPE- 

CHENSIS.    Lond. 
Efctraff  ofLogtuooJ* 

Take  of 

Shavings  o(  logwood,  one  poundL- 
Boll  it  four  times,  or  oftener,  in  a  gallon  of  diftillcd  water,  to  one 

half}  then  Wilatl  the  liquorsy  mixed  aoid  (lraixied»  down  to  » 

proper  confUlence. 


EXTRACtUM  OPn.    Dui. 

Etctra^  rf  Opiums 

Take  of 

Purified  opium,  two  ounces  ;  . 
Boiling  water,  one  pound. 

Melt  thcL  opium  in  the  water,  and  to  Hit  liquor  drained^  wUk  il 
is  Warm,  add  one  pound  of  cold  diftilled.  water.  Ezpofe  this 
liquor  for  two  days  to  the  air,  filter  it  again^  and,  laftlj,  eT» 
porate  it  to  the  conGftence  of  an  eztra£k  over  a  very  gende  fiie» 


EXTRACTUM  SENNiE.    Lmi. 
ExtraQ  of  Senna, 
Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 
Diftilled  water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  fenna  in  the  didilled  water,  adding  after  its  decoQioa  a 
little  redified  (pirit  of  wine.    Eraporate  the  ftrained  liquor  \^ 
a  proper  thickneb. 

Duh. 
Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound} 

Water,  eight  pounds ; 

Rtdified  fpint.of  wine,  eight  ounces  |    * '    - 
Boil  the  fenna  in  l(he  water  to  one  half;  *  add  the  fpbit  to  iht4f> 

coction  after  it  is  cold,  and  digeft  in  a  covered  vcflcl  te  ivci* 

ty-four  hours,  then  expreft  the  liauor,  and  c?i^oiiteilliS 

proper  ^ckndi  OTcr  a  rtxj  gentle  fert.  • 
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EXTRACTS  made  with  ALCOHOL  and  fFATER^ 


KXTRACTUM  CINCHONA  OFnCINALIS.    Ed. 

£Mtra^'c/Cif$cA$na*  ,  * 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder^  one  pound ; 
Alcohol,  four  pounds* 

Digeft  for  four  days,  and  pour  off*  the  tui^ure. 

Boil  the  refiduum  in  five  pounds  of  diftilled  water  for  fifteen  mi^ 
nutcsi  «nd  filter  the  decoclion  boiling  hot  through  linea.  Re* 
peat  this  deco^ion  and  filtration  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
diftiHed  water,  and  reduce  the  liquor  by  eraporation  to  the  ooiw 
fiftence  of  thin  honey. 

Draw  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tin£^ure  by  diftillation,  until  it  al« 
fo  beconae  thick ;  then  mix  the  liquors,  thus  infpiflated,  and 
evaporate  them  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water^  faturated  with  mu- 
riate  of  foda,  to  a  proper  confiitency. 


t  1  ■    •  i 


EXTRACTUiM  CONVOLVULI  JALAPiE.    Ed. 

Extra£i  of  J^af 

Is  prepared  in  the  fame  wayi  froni  the  ^bruifed  roof. 


EXTRA CTUM  CORTlCrS  PERITVIANI  CUMRESINA* 

Lomd. 

Eiitra^  rf,Piruvian  B  li  vnth  tbi  Rt/hu 

Take  of 

Pbrutian  barky  reduced  to  coarfii.  powder,  one  pound  % 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pinrs. 
Dig«ft  it  for  four  days,  and  pour  odF  the  tin&ure ;  boil  the  refi* 

•  duum  in*  ton  pints  of  diftiU<|d  .water  to  two ;  then  fti>itn  the 
tinAure  and  decx>dion  fcpararcly,*  evaporating  the  water  from 
the  decoAion,  and  diftilling  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tinfture,  un- 
till  each  begins  to  be  thicke  .  d*  Lafllj,  .W\x  the  refin  ^us  wjth 
the  aqueous  eztra£t,  and  nuke  the  mafs  fit  for  forming  into 
pills. 
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In  the  fame  way  are  prepared 
ExTRACTUM  ClscARiLLJB.  Land.    ExtroQ  of  CqfcoriUa* 
ExTRACTOM  Jalapii.  Loiti,    EtchraB  4f  JtSa^ 
Off.  prep* — ^Pttlr.  fcam.  comp.  L^nd.  Pul?.  fcam.  cnm  aloe,  Lmd. 

EXTRACTUM  CASCARILL^  RESINOSUM.    Dub. 

Refinous  ExtraB  of  CafcarUla. 
Take  of 

Cafcarilla,  in  coarfe  powderj  one  poiiii4 1 

Re^ified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pounds* 
Digeft  for  four  daysj  then  pour  off  the  dnQore  and  ftnnn ;  bol 

the  refidnnm  in  twelre  pounds  of  water  to  two,  and  purifj  dus 

liquor  in  the  fame  war  as  the  former.    ETaporate  the  itax* 

tion,  and  diftil  the  tintture  till  both  begin  to  grow  thick  \  md 

Ully,  mix  them  well  together. 

In  tUt  way  are  prepared, 

EXTEACTUM  CoRTIClS  PXRUTIANI  ROBRI  RxUMKini.     2W* 

Re/inoui  ExtraB  of  Rid  Penman  Barim 

ExTRACTUii  Valeriaits  Stltcstris  RssiNotuic.    JSuf. 

Ruinous  EfctmB  rfWild 


EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  C0MPO6ITUM.  Xi^. 

Compound  ExiraQ  of  Coloquutiida* 

Take  of 

Pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmall,  Cx  drachms  % 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  t  half  | 

Scammony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce } 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  powdered,  one  dndhii 

Proof  fpirit,  one  pint 

DiRcft  the  coloquinttda  in  the  f[Nrit,  with  m  watie  htaCi 
four  days.  To  the  exprefled  tindure-add  ike  tieci  and 
mony  \  when  thefe  are  diflblred,  draw  oflTdbe  fpifit  hyjilblli 
tion,  and  evaporate  the  water,  adding  the  feedamwJa  dbcsl 
of  the  proceisj  fo  as  to  form  an  cxtraA  fit  for  uuUamkmjB^ 
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OPIUM  PURIFIC ATUM^  .  l^mL  Dub. 

Purified  Opium. 
Take  of 

Opiunii  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one  pound  i 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  cvrelve  pints. 
Digeft  die  opium  with  a  gentle  heat,  ftirrinff  now  and  then  till  ie 

be  diflblved,  and  filter  through  paper.    Diftil  the  tindure,  fo 

prepared,  to  a  proper  thicknefs,  (for  making  into  pills,  Dmh.) 
(Purified  opium  mult  be  kept  in  two  forms  :  one  Jb/i^  proper  for 

forming  into  pills  i  the  other  ihuW^  which  maf  be  reduced  io* 

to  powder,  Lond,) 

Off.  prip. — Eztra£l.  opii,  'Dul.  Pulv.  cret.  eum  <qMO»  LouJU 
Pulr.  ipec.  et  opii,  land.  Dub.     Pulf.  opiat.  Loud* 

The  chapter  on  eznAs  and  refins  in  the  London  Pharmaco* 
pelia  is  concluded  with  the  two  following  general  direAions : 

1.  AM  the  extrafts,  during  the  time  ot  infpiflationi  mud  be 
gently  agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  extracts,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  wine  muft  be  fprinkled. 

All  thefe  eitrafls  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the  virtues  of  the 
fubftances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  in  a  very  pure  and  con* 
centrated  form :  but  this  fuppo&tion  is,  probably  in  feveral  in-^ 
ftaaoes,  erroooous)  and  the  diredions  for  preparing  them  are 
frequently  injudidoos  and  uneconomical. 

As  the  changes  which  opium  and  aloes  undergo  by  folutiotty 
and  fubfeauent  evaporation,  have  never  been  afcertained  by  care« 
ftti  and  fatisfadory  experiments,  well  feleded  pieces  of  chefe  fub» 
ftances  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  preparations  in  which  they  ara 
fiippofed  to  be  purified. 

Cinchofia  ban  is  a  medicine  of  very  great  importaiKe ;  but  uo* 
fortunately  the  proportion  of  woody  fibres, or  inert  matter,  uiuch 
enter  into  its  compofition  is  fo  great,  that  weak  liomacbs  cannoc 
bear  it,  when  given  in  quantity  fudicient  to  prodace  any  very 
powerful  cffeds.  On  this  account,  the  prepararioti  of  an  extract, 
which  may  contain  its  adive  principles  in  a  concentrated  tormt 
becomes  alfe  an  objefk  of  importance.  On  this  fubjcdt  there  is 
much  room  for  experiment.  Th;  London  artd  Dublin  col* 
_  in  their  directions,  certainty  err  in  two  important  particulars^ 
in  the  firft  pbce,  in  defiring  the  decoAion  ro  be  continued  ontil 
the  grtateft  part  of  the  menftruum  is  evaporated  ;  and,  in  the 
fecond  pbce,  in  fepararing  by  filtration  the  powder  which  feparates 
ffom  dK  decoAion  after  it  has  cooled.  'Fhe  firft  error  probably 
originated  in  the  idea,  that  by  continuing  the  boiling  for  a  |>rtaC 
length  of  time  more  of  the  bark  would  be  diflfolved ;  but  it  is  now 
knownj  that  water  is  incapable  of  difiblving  more  than  a  ccrtaia 

\ 
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quantity  of.  the  aAire  pnnciplcs  of  dachooa :  aod  that  after  the 
WAtti  hx%  become  faturatcd,  by  Gouriniiiiig  the  deco&ion  we  dimi- 
m(h  the  quantity  of  the  menftnium,  and  therefore  alfo  duninifli  the 
quantity  of  bark  diflbWed.  It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  feooad 
error  ;  for,  according  to  the  old  idea*  that  the  powder  which  i^ 
paiated  on  cooling  froma  fatiirated  decoclton  of  dncbonay  wasi 
refioous  fubftance,  it  furdy  oogfat  not  to  have  been  re)e£led  firom 
what  were  fuppofed  to  be  refinons  extracts.  This  precipitait  ii 
now  known  to  be  caufed  by  the  much  greater  folubility  of  in 
aQive  principles  in  boiling,  than  in  cold  water^  fo  that  the  pie* 
cipitate  is  not  different  from  what  remains  in  folution.  Acooid* 
ingly  I  have  found  by  experiment,  that  cinchona  gare  at  leaftuoe 
half  more  extra£l  when  the  decodion  was  conduced  accordityttf 
the  dirc&ions  ot  the  Edinburgh  college. 

The  real  advanuge  of  foexpenGte  an  agent  as  alcohol,  in  pre^ 
paring  any  of  thefe  extraftsy  has  not  been  demonftrated  ;  and,  if 
I  be  not  mitinformedi  it  is  feldom  employed  by  the  apothecaria 
in  preparing  even  what  are  called  the  Reunous  ExtraAs* 

RESINA  FLA VA.     LonJ.  Dub. 
Tellow  R^m. 

This  remains  in  the  retort  arter  tnc  difUUation  of  oil  of  turpoH 
tine. 

Turpentines  are  combinations  of  volatile  oil  and  refins,  which 
are  eafily  feparated  by  diitiUation.  The  procefs^  however,  cansMX 
be  carried  fo  far  as  to  feparate  the  whole  of  the  oil,  witfaoit 
chaning  and  burning  the  refin.  In  this  (late  it  has  a  orowa 
colour  and  a  certain  degree  of  tranfparency  \  and  is  well  Imava 
under  the  name  of  Fidlers  roGn.  But,  if  water  be  added  to  ilx 
refiduum  of  the  diiliilat  on,  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  ic  bj 
agitation,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  is  called  Tellow  Rofin. 

'    Yellow  rofin  is  a  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  compoCtion  of  pbs- 
ters  and  hard  ointments. 

AMMONIAC!  PURmCATIO.     Uni. 

The  Furification  of  Gum  /immoniaeum* 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  feem  to  be  pure,  boil  it  in  water  tiS  '^ 
become  foft ;  then  fqueeze  it  through  a  canyafs  bag,  by  mcatf 
of  a  prefs.  Let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  refinousjpart  iwifidei 
then  evaporate  tlie  water  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  cvapn^ 
tion,  mix  the  refmous  part  with  the  gummy. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified  ^ ^^r/£dlB  and  ^nSlvpm^ 
Jins. 

YoL  may  alfo  purify  any  gum  which  melts  eafy,  fnch  as  Gdi^ 
/itim,  b^  ^lung  it  in  an  ox  bladder^  and  faoUfiag  it  ai  boSff 
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water  tiU  it  becomes  fo  foft  that  it  can  be  feparated  from  itt 
impurities  by  prefling  it  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth. 

As  onei  and  perhaps  the  rood  a£live  conftituent  of  gummy  re* 
fins,  as  they  are  called,  is  of  a  Yolatiie  nature,  it  is  evident  that 
it  muft  be  in  a  great  meafure  diflipated  in  the  procefs  juft  de« 
fcribed,  and  that  we  cannot  expedl  the  fame  Tinues  in  thefe  fub- 
ftances  after  they  are  purified,  which  they  poflefs  in  their  crude, 
ftate.  This  procefs  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good 
pharmacy :  and  fuch  fpecimensof  thefe  gummy  refins  as  (land  in 
need  of  it  to  give  them  an  apparent  degree  of  purity,  (hould  not 
be  admitted  into  the  (hop  of  the  apothecary.  Befides,  many  of 
the  impurities  which  they  ufually  contain,  are  eafily  teparated  in 
compounding  the  preparations  or  extemporaneous  prefcriptiont 
into  which  they  enter. 

STTRAX  PURTFICATA.    Lond.  Dub. 

Purified  Storage. 

Diflblve  the  ftorax  in  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ftrain  the  fo- 
lution ;  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a  proper  thicknefs  with  a  gentle 
heat. 

Storaz  is  a  balfam  or  combination  of  refin  and  benzoic  acid^ 
both  of  which  are  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  neither  of  them  volatile 
in  the  heat  neceiTary  for  evaporating  alcohol.  The  procefs  for 
purifying  it  is  therefore  not  liable  to  any  chemical  obje£tions. 
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This  form  is  proper  for  fuch  materials  only  as  are  capable  of 
being  fufficiently  dried  to  become  pulveriCible,  without  the  lofs  of 
their  virtue.  There  are  feveral  fubftances^  however,  of  this  kind, 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  in  powder  \  bitter,  acrid, 
fetid,  drugs  are  too  difagrecable ;  emollient  and  mucilaginous 
herbs  and  roots  are  too  bulky  \  pure  gums  cohere,  and  become 
teoaciotts  in  the  mouth  ^  £xed  alkaline  falts  deli^uefce  when  ex- 
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pofed  to  the  air ;  and  Toiatik  alkaliet  exhale.  Man j  of  the  axo- 
maticsi  toO|  fufier  a  great  loft  of  their  odorous  principles  when 
kept  in  powder  i  as  in  that  form  they  expofe  a  much  larger  foi^ 
face  to  the  air* 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  pre{cription»  is  gcacr« 
ally  about  half  a  drachm  \  it  rarely  exceeds  a  whole  drachm  :  and 
is  not  often  lefs  than  a  (cruple.  Subftances  which  prodsce 
powerful  effe£ls  in  fmall  dofes  are  not  exhibited  in  this  fooh 
unlefs  their  bulk  be  increafed  by  additions  of  leCi  efficacy ;  thoie 
which  require  to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for  other 
forms* 

The  ufual  rehide  for  taking  the  lighter  powdcrst  is  aov 


pared  from  metallic  fubftancest  require  a  more  conGftcnt  vchclsb 
as  fyrups ;  for  from  thin  ones  thej  foon  fubfide :  Rcfiooos  fal^ 
ftances  likewife  are  moft  commodioufly  taken  in  thick  liqoont 
for  in  thin  ones,  they  are  apt  to  run  into  iumpsf  wluch  are  not  eafilf 
again  foluble. 

FULVIS  ALOES  CUM  CAKfiUA.    Umi. 
P^wdir  •fAkis  vnii  Csmlla^ 

Take  of 

Socoterine  aloes,  one  pound ; 

White  canella,  three  ounces. 
Powder  them  feparatelyi  and  then  mix  them. 

This  was  formerly  well  known  by  the  title  of  Hleva  Rea 
The  fpicy  canella  aQs  as  a  corrigent  to  the  aloes,  but  the  can' 
pound  is  more  adapted  to  be  formed  into  pills^  than  to  be  ufedia 
the  (late  of  powder* 


PULVIS  ALOETICUS  CXJM  GUAIACO. 
jthetic  p^vidir  nvitb  Guaiacum^ 
Take  of 
Socotorine  aloes^  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
Gum  guaiacimit  one  ounce } 
Aromatic  powder)  half  an  ouncei 
Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  fcparately  to  powder ;  dicfl  w^ 
them  with  the  aromatic  powder* 

This  powder  b  fuppofed  to  combbie  the  fndorific  cieCbrf^ 
guaiac  with  the  puigatiYe  of  the  gloes* 
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PULVIS  ALOETICUS  CUM  FERRO.    Lmd. 

Aloetk  Powder  nvkh  tron* 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a  half  \ 

Myrrh,  two  ounces ; 

Dry  extra£i  of  gentian  , 

Vttriolated  iron,  of  each  one  ounce  % 
Reduce  them  feparately  to  powder,  and  mix  them. 

This  combination  is  fuflkiently  judicious,  as  in  fome  cafes  the 
combined  tScBi%  of  an  aloetic  and  chalybeate  prove  of  very  great 
adramage.  But  powder  is  a  bad  form  of  exhibiting  aloes  }  we 
woold  therefore  recoounend  it  to  be  formed  into  pilb  or  bolufesj 
with  a  litUe  mucihge, 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS.    Lmd.  Dub.  ^ 
JlfotHuhc  fowder* 
Take  of 

CinnanKMi,  two  ounces ; 
Smaller  cardanK>m  feeds,  hulked  9 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  to  a  powder,  (whidi  b  to  be  kept  in  a  well 
corked  phial,  Dut.) 

Mm. 
Take  of 

Gnnamon, 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 
Roduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  lobe  kept  in  aglafii 

ve&l  weU  cbied. 

Both  of  thefe  compofitiont  are  agreeable,  hot,  and  fpicj,  and 
asay  be  ufetully  taken  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  aiid  decajfed  con- 
fikucions»  for  warming  the  ftonuch,  promoting  difcftiom  and 
firaigthening  the  tone  of  the  viicera.  The  &k  it  from  ten 
Sraina  to  a  foruple  and  upwards.  The  firft  is  confiderably  the 
vanneft,  from  the  quantity  of  kMg  pepper  which  it  contains. 

Of.  prep. — Pulvis  aloet.  cumguaiac,  L^nd.  Eleft.  aromat.  Ed. 
Xkdf.  opiat.  Ed. 

PULVIS  ASARI  COMPOSrrUS.    Lmd.    Dui. 
Confmnd  Pewdar  rfAfardtatca. 
7ake  of 

Afarabaccai 


Freparatiotaattd  Omnpositiotpt/    ^T^ 


6» 


Sweet  marjoranir 

Syrian  hcrb.mjftich. 

Lavender,  of  each,  dried,  one  ouncr 
Reduce  them  togcdicr  lo  powder,  which  u  to  be  ^pt  in  a  doU 

phiaL 

EJ. 
Take  of 

The  leaves  of  afanbaccn,  three  pans. 

Flowers  of  lav-  le  part. 

Hub  them  togeth 


Thev  are  ho 
to  molt  of  cbofi 
arc  often  emplo,^ 
headach,  and  of 
under  the  ioirti 
time,  they  will  , 
rhine,  inducirij;  frecjucnt  i 
charjre  I'roin  the  iiole.     It 


ficaciout  errhim,  and  fufMiB 
the  name  of  trrb  fnuff.  Tlf* 
of  oJ 


optrd 


ivoid  e 


Iviintage  in   c-jIm  of  ohftinK 
tig  other  mo'tcs  of  cure,  T 
;tiE  of  £va  Or '  fix  gtatnt  at  «f^ 

leding  day  as  a  pow«rfnl  ek* 

ciint,  and  likewirc  a  copious  dit 
,  however,  ncccllUrv,  duiini;  iM 
ocold.  ^'  ^ 


PULVIS  CHELARUM  CANCRI  COMPOSmjS.    IW^ 

Compound  Povidir  of  Crabs  Cta%t>s. 

Take  of 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  one  pound  \ 

Chalk,  _^ 

Red  toral,  each,  prepared,  three  ounces.  ^W* 

Mix  tliem.  -      '' 


The  invention  of  this  formula  muft  be  afcribed  folely  lolH 
^rphilofophicalidea,  that  the  fum  of  the  power*  of  medicintsWK 
increared  by  mixing  them  together ;  for  the- prcf«itpowderi(t 
miiiurc  of  three  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  notwiA- 
ftanding  the  immenfc  differences  of  their  prices,  do  not  difitt  b 
(heir  effeifts. 

Off.  prep. — Pulv.  contraycrv.  comp.  Lind.  Confeflio  arotiai 
to'ia. 

PULVIS  CARBONATIS  CALCIS  COMPOSITUSi  olbn 
PuLVis  Ckefaclus,     Edln. 
Compound  Powder  cf  Carionate  of  Lmtt  formerly  ChaJi  Fovi'' 
Take  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  four  ounces  i 


Nuimeg,  hulf  a  drachm ; 


i.iUP>*l 
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CinnamDn,  one  drachm  and  a  hal£ 
Reduce  them  together  co  powder.  ,. 

Pdlth  Cretx  CoMFosnrus.    lead. 

Ccmbouiid  Povider  of  CbaUt 
Take  of 

'    FrepaTed  chalk,  half  a  pound } 
Cinnamon,  four  ounces; 
Tormeniil, 

Quqi  arable,  of  each  three ouncei^ 
-' IJoofF  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Itpwdn  diem  feparately,  and  mix  them. 

[  ,7^^  addiuon  of  the  aiomatica  coincides  with  the  general  in- 
tfiiftipo  of  the  remedy,  which  is  indicated  in  wcaknefs  aiid  acU- 
kj  in  the  Itomach,  and  in  loofenifs  horn  additf . 

PULVIS  CRET^  COMPOSITUS  CUM  OPIO.    lairJ. 
Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  vMb  Opium. 

Xaktof  , 

CtHnponnd  powder  of  chalk,  eight  ounces  { 
Hard  opium,  powdered^  one  diachm  and  a  half. 

P£x  them, 

■  The  addition  of  the  opium  renders  this  a  more  powerful  re- 
pwdjr  than  the  carbonate  of  lime  alone,  cfpecially  where  the  di- 
^Xmfi  pi;oceeds  from  irritation  of  the  tnteftrnal  canal. 

'.  ..  .    PULVIS  CERUSSjE  COMPOSITUS.    tond. 

. .  Cenife,  five  ounces ; 

£ncocoII,  aniouoce  and  a  half; 
Xtxgacanth,'  half  an  ounce. 
howder  them  together. 

This  is  employed  for  external  purpofes,  aa  in  collyria,  lotioaai^ 
ind  inje^ons  for  repelling  acrimonious  humours,  and  in  iiifljm- 
Dationt  i  but  for  all  thefe  purpofes  it  is  very  inferior  to  folutioo^ 
if  acetate  of  lead. 

PULVIS  CONTRAYERV^  COMPOSITUS.     Land. 
Compound  Fawdtr  »f  Coulrayerva. 
rake  of. 
-  CoDtrajrerva,  powdcicd,  fire  ounces ; 
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Gomponnd  powder  o£  cnbi  clnn»  QBC  poBid  aJniLw 

Mis  them.  .     .,. 

This  medicine  ha$  a  vojf  ood  cbom  to  tjK  title  of  an  akii- 
pharmic  and  fudorific.  The  contrayerra  by  hfetf  prores  very 
lerviccablc  in  low  fcrers,  where  die  tu'vitx  is  weak,  and  a  di»- 
phorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is  pofliblep  that  the  crabs  da^ait 
of  no  farther  fervice,  than  as  thej  divide  this  a^Hve  n^iuSuitf 
and  make  it  fit  more  eafily  on  the  ftomach. 

a 

PULVIS  IPEC  ACUAKHiE  ET  OPIL  E£m.    PuLiis  te» 

CUANH£  COMPOSITUS^  olim  PoLVlS  DoTEKI.    L^flJ.    Dm). 

P<ftudtr  of  Ipecacuam  and  Opiums  or  C§mpound  Fawiar  ^  J^itmt^ 

formexly  Ikna^s  PTwier. 
takcof 

Ipecacuan,  in  powder. 

Opium,  (purified,  Duh.  hard  purified,  land.)  of  each  one  pait', 

Sulphate  of  potafs,  eight  pans.   . 
Triturate  them  together  into  a  fine  powder. 

The  fulphate  of  potafs,  from  the  grittinefs  of  ita  crjftahi  v 
perhaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  diriding  the  tenaoovf  flvtfi 
than  any  other  fait ;  this  feems  to  be  its  only  ufe  in  die  Jtff^ 
tion.  The  operator  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opioro  wbi^ 
cacuanha  be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whok  mab  af  powdffi 
othcrwife  different  portions  of  the  powder  muft  have  Hientt^ 
in  degree  of  ftrength.  "  '-' 

This  Dowder  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  fudotifict,  aaiS  j»{^ 
was  recommended  by  Dr.  Dover,  as  an  efTedual  luuulf  iinfct' 
matifm.  Modem  praQice  confirms  its  fcpotation,  isbt 'oMf1atti» 
jnatifin,  but  alfo  in  dropfy  and  feveral  other  difeafe%  whereii  > 
often  difficult  by  other  means  to  produce  a  cogiow  f^tit;  *  Ykr 
dofe  is  from  five  to  twenty  gr^ns;  accordm^  as  die'padeoAfl^ 
mach  and  ftrength  can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to  avoid  oraBttt 
ing  immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwile  it  is  Terr  aac  to  be  H* 
je^ed  by  vomiting  before  any  other  efloQs  *ave  fi 

PULVIS  JALAPS  COMPOSITDS. 
Confound  Powder  tfjakff^ 
Take  of 

Jalap  root,  in  powder  one  part; 
Super-tartritc  of  potafs,  two  parts*  '    '     *  '  . 
Grind  them  together  to  a  very  fine  pom-der. 

The  ufc  of  the  cryftals  in  this  prcparatioa)  il  to  Isdl 


..-W 


and  diride  lllie  jalap  {  and  llierafin*  dMf  «e  dnAad  ttked> 
turated  together,  and  not  ^ffaitij* 

PULVIS  MTRXH-ffi  COIilPOSrnJS.    Land. 
CosttpoimJ  Powder  rfMtfrb. 
Take  of 
U]fnh> 
Dned  farin, 

rue, 

Kflflian  caftor^  of  e^cb  one  oiiOttCU  . . 
'%vh  diesi  together  into  a  powder. 

Tif  tt  U  a  reformatiaa  of  the  Ttpoliya  MTnlfei  a  cognp^Btion 
eMmied  \j  Rfaaies  againft  utenne  obftrufhonf •  From^a  fcrupk 
to  a  drachm,  or  more,  two  or  three  times  a^day,  may  betalcn  ii| 

any  comeiiicot  vdudei  or  jaadp  into  Jbohifea. 

••        • 

PULVTS  OriATUS.    Lonl 
OfMU  Pow(^ 
Take  of 

Hard  purified  ofMUiUft  fo vdAi«d»  que  drad^  4 
Bamt  and  prepared  hartibom,  nine  drvchnim  , 
Mixtfaem. 

Pkoared  ca^Qnaae <f  Jm^ iMcparta. 
|Lab  mem  together  to  a  fine  powder. 


I«  tfiele  po^rirdeta  the  opium  is  the>{tive  b^gftSknti  vndit  is 
immtcrial  wfaeiher  llhe  piofplu^  or  carbonate  of  lime  be  nfbl 
to  promote  its  mechanical 


SfPmflMMiff 

Ginger  half  ay  pwncCi  

Powder  them  fiepuatelyi  and  imz  tbenu 


'  •  f  '■  ■     s 


7«lBeof 
Scanmooy, 

Tt 


<t  the  fcanunon^  it  cotaHtif^; 
■  than  icfelf,  and  in  the  oUtol^ 
:ience  muft  be  attcndcil  to  ■ 
efttl  addition,  and  will  tepit 

SITUS  COM  ALOE.  liA 
ammony  •with  AJatt. 


6J8  PreparaUont  and  Compositioiui .'  :■"  Pait^, 

Super>taTtritc  of  potafa,  equal  partit. 
Rub  them  together  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Dui. 
Take  of 

Scammony, 

Vitriolated  vegetable  alkali,  eicli  two  ottiiccs; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  feparatclr  and  then  mis  th«n. 

Is  the  fiift  of  th 
with  another  pi 
with  one  much 
prefcription. 
K  kfs  apt  to  gr 

PULVISSCA] 

Take  of 

Scammony,  fix  drachms ; 

Hard  c»traifl  of  j^lip, 

Socoiorine  aloes,  of  each,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  ihem  feparately,  and  mil  them. 

Here  we  have  a  combination  of  three  powerful  purvadves  of 
the  fame  kind,  hut  what  advantage  thefe  compoIitions^Tc  on 
the  ingredients  taken  feparately,  is  not  very  apparent.  Of  dn 
prcfent,  from  five  to  ten  grains  is  >  fofficient  dof«. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONI!  CUM  CALOMELANE.    l^ 

Povder  of  Scammoay  viitb  Calgmti, 

Take  of 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ;  '"  "^  "i-i  -  r.i  ■ 

Calomel,  >■-„-'    •■>•'■>•  •■ 

Uoablc  refined  fugar,  of  each  two  draehnit.    '  *- ' '  ' 

Powder  them  feparaiely,  and  then  mix  them,  '^ 

In  this  cafe  the  calomel  may  often  be  found  to  be  an  nfcfnl 
addition  to  tiie  fcammon)^,  as  its  mode  of  aftion  b  different,  i!' 
though  it  coincides  with  It  in  the  general  eSciQ. 

PULVIS  SENN/E  COMPOSITUS.     Lend.. 

ComptuMd  Povidtr  of  Senna.  ■  - .  -  ■ 

Take  of  ^  "1  .,i- 

Senna, 
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Cryftab  of  tartar^  of  each  two  ounces } 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce  \ 
Ginger,  two  drachms. 
Triturate  the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  reduce  the  re(C  together  into  a 
powder^  and  then  mix  theifi  all. 

This  powder  is  given  as  u  cathartic,  in  rfae  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a  drachm.  The  fcammony  is  ufed  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  fen- 
na ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  necefiary  for  a  dofe,  when  not  af- 
fifted  by  fome  more  powerful  material,  being  too  bulky  tp  be 
conrenientiy  taken  in  this  form.  The  ginger  is  added  to  make 
it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach  and  gripe  lefsi 

PULVIS  SULPHATIS  ALUMINJE  COMPOSITDS;    olim 

PoLTis  Sttfticus.    Ed. 
Compoumd  P^vfitr  of&ul^mU  ofjiltunina^  {brmerly  Styptic  Powder. 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  four  parts ; 

Kino,  one  pan. 
Kub  them  together  to  a  fine  powder. 

This  powder  is  compofed  of  two  Tcrjf  powerful  altringents, 
but  which  we  beliere  are  not  combined  with  propriety  \  at  leaft, 
it  is  certain  that  a  folution  of  alum  is  decompofed  by  a  folution 
of  kino. 


I . 


:.    yULVISTRAGACANTHiECOMPOSITUS.    Lmd. 

Cump^umd  Ffwdir  9f  Trag^camib* 
Take  of 

Tragacapfh  powdei:edf 

Gum  arable. 

Starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half  ^ 

Double  refined  fugar^  three  ounces. 
Kub  them  together  into  a  powder. 

This  compofition  is  a  mild  emollient;  and  hence,  becomes 
ferviceable  iu  hedic  cafes,  tickling  coughs,  ftrangury,  fome 
kioda  of  a} vine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from  a  thui 
flicriaionious  (late  of  the  excreted  fluids,  or  an  abrafion  of  the 
mucus  of  the  inteftines  \  it  is  fujppofed  to  foftea,  and  give  a  great* 
cr  degree  of  confiffency  to  che  former,  and  defend  the  latter  from 
being  irritated  or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coin* 
cide  in  thefe  general  intentions,  llie  dofe  is  from  half  a  drachm 
to  two  or  three:  •iiachmSy  which  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

T  t  2 


oto 


CHAP.    XXXVL 


CONSERVES, 


Conserves  are  compo&tions  oF  recent  vegetable  liiatten  tad 
fugar,  beaten  to^ethef  intb  ah  uqifbrin  mafs. 

This  manag^'ment  is  intTbdaced  for  preferving  certain  Cmpkii 
undried,  in  an  agreeable  fornii  with  as  little  ^Iteration  as  poffibk 
in  their  nativt  vfttaeft  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  it  is  Vc'ry-a(!<r^Atageo«i 
Vegetables,  whofe  virtues  aire  loft  or  diefti1»{ed  in  dryingi  may  in 
tins  form  be  kept  tirtiiljUrrd  for  ^  cdnfider^Ue  tifinfe^  for  by  cate- 
fully  fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  containing  vefFel,  the  altCTaUOB^ 
as  well  as  diflipationy  of  their  aftiVie  )yr{ttciplcs»  i^  ^SnrriUv  ftt- 
vented  \  and  the  fugar  prefer? es  them  from  the  cortuptibrf  mWi 
juicy  vegetables  would  otherwife  Vti!idi;t^d. 

The  fugar  (hould  be  pounded  by  itfclf,  and  palled  thninzfa  i 
fieve,  before  it  be  miked  with  the  iris^ettble  fi\afs,  T6(^  Vmux 
th'ib  it  caHrfot  Be  pr%r1y  itieorrfetarM.    Itdfe  VbaS;  ttfM  Ibihe 
6tfidr  V^erables^  iife  pr^parM  for 'Aii9/<^  tIrJtH  Air^^ 
wooden  mill  contrived  for  that  purpofe. 

There  are,  however,  vagetables  whofe  virtues  are  impaired  bf 
this  tiealbnent.    IffacD^iriotM  (dbJIaiuira^  b^  toM  lying  %ifl^  (■• 
gar,  become  lefs  ghiiiiuioa^  and  irftttegcifftk  leMflWy  bccooK  kika 
upon  the  palate.    Many  of  the  fragrant  flowers  are  of  to 
and  delicate  a  texture,  as  almoft  emiridy  to  Idfe 
qualities  on  being  beaten  or  bruifcd. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious^  that  ih  ttils  fbMit,  on  fltdOuA  tf  (k 
lavge  proportion  of  fugar,  only  fubftiticei  of  cohfidlMiMt  attncy 
can  be  taken  with  advantage  a^  itiedifeifiei.     AlM^  iUdBiii 
ferves  are  at  prefent  xonfidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  m 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  as  imermecHurtis  fot  j6iMii|t  tlMn  i 
Th«y  afe  very  conwitiem  for  trdmcing  into  bbltmeb  or  -[ 
im^fe  pondcrcme  poWderk»  fts  fubmurbteof  niMmtfy^  the  oi 
of  insn^  ahd  other  mineral  preparatiMs)  wKcb^  i^hhlimai^ 
lefs  eonfiftent  mattersv  at  fyrupls  'iiil  bok  tbhe^. 

The  (hops  tuyere  formerly  eflcnftibe^ed  with  VtMk^  d6nftf%ei  ^ 
together  infiKiii'fitanr ;  the  fr«^  ttb^'IMUled  hant  m  %d^ 
either  an  agreeable  flavour  to  recoHflttehd  Ihem,  or  Utt  capdbk^ 
anfwering  frfrij  ufeful  purpofes  as  medf eiftcs.  Their  MMM 
dofe  is  the  buiic  6i  ^  nutmeg,  or  as  much  aa  can  be  takes  ap  ^ 
once  OT  twice  u^n  the  point  of  a  knife.  Tliere  is,  au 
|K>  great  dan^et  cH  txc«c&sv^\a>!Boa^anicuIar. 


coNSERVi^  fwr<w{^ 

articii  txteriorij  ncentls  fruBus     Oftf^  P<v^  obtained  |^  fa jb- 
CiTRi  Aura VTii,  radala  ahrqfi.        ing  ofiT  the  outer  rind  of  toe 

AUEAKTIl  HuPAt^KSl5«      L^f^dL 
CoiLT^ClS  AuRAITTIJ.      iDtfi. 

Off.  prep—E\t&.  aromat.     J)tii* 

Fruaus  i^%^  Ca^im f  flp^vr^  4  iiipx,  fx^ni  tfcp  ripp/hiit,  aftor 

ftmimbus  torumque  pube  JfflifiUf  4^efeed8and  down  have  been 

purgatL     Ed.  carefully  p'lcjced  gut. 

Ctnoseati.    LomL 

i/iiiw  expEcitwrum      Ed. 

ROSJC  RUBR£.      Z.6ff  J. 

Of.  ^^.— Pil.  hjdr^g.  ^  X*«/. 

AbsynthiI  Maritime.  Xd/t^.      Conferveof  fea  wormwood 

AcBTOSELLA.  '  Dub^  Conferee  of  wood  forrel. 

liUjULS.    Lond* 

Pluck  the  leaves  from  the  ftalks,  the  unblown  petals  from  the 
cups»  cutting  off  the  heels.  Rafp  off  the  outer  rinJ  of  the 
oranges  by  a  grater. 

"When  prepared,  beat  tbem  with  a  wooden  pelUe  ifi  a  fnarUe 
inortar,,  (ird  by  themfelves,  afterwards  with  three  times  .tjieir 
^i|^  of  douMe  rcAn«d  iugar,  until  ik^y  be  mixed; 

Thb  only  exceptions  to  tbefe  general  direfiions,  which  are 
ftiwfejof  the  ixHidoa  GoUeifey  *are^  iba&the  London  coUege  adds 

jooly  mentf  xwiioes  of  fagir  id  me  pound  of  tlic  pulp  of  hips, 
and  that  the  Dublin  add  only  twice  their  weight  oi  f agar  to  the 
CENrrel  leaves.  La  Grange  fays,  that  by  infufing  the  rid  rofe 
leaves  in  four  times  their  weight  of  water«  which  is  afccrwanii  to 
be  expreiTed  from  themi  they  k>fe  their  bitterness,  and  are  more 
cmfily  reduced  to  a  pulpt  which  he  then  mixes  with  a  thick  fyrup, 
TCcpared  by  diiToUing  theiugar  in  the  cxprefled  liquor,  4nd  boil* 
sng  it  down  to  the  confidence  of  an  cle£luary* 

It  ii  fcaicely  neccfiary  to  m^ke  any  particular  remarks  on  thefe 
conferves.  Their  taftc  and  virtues  are  compounded  of  thofe  of 
fogar,  and  the  fubftance  combined  with  it.     The  wood  forrel  and 

■  Mps  arc  ;^idulpi»  ^ix\d  refrigerant,  the  orange^jiuu  4nd  worm- 
wood bitter  Bid  ftomachic,  and  the  red  rofe  buds  sitringent. 

CONSERVA  ARL     LonJ, 

5#kpof 

]Fxc|h  roon  of  tfvpif  bnMfi:d|  Jbatf  9  pound  » 
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Dyible  refine4  6(^ar|  a  pound  and  3  half* 
Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar. 

This  is  one  of  the  bcft  forms  for  exhibiting  this  (imple»  as  iti 
virtues  are  deftroyed  by  drying,  and  are  not  extra£led  by  any 
menftnium.     It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  dofes  of  a  drachm. 

CONSERVA  PRUNI  SILVESTRIS.    Xjurf. 

Cbnfervt  of  Siocs, 

-Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire,  that  tiiey  may  foften,  taldsg 
-  care  that  they  be  not  broken;  then  take  them  out  of  thewaterf 

prefs  out  the  pulp,  and  mix  it  with  three  times  its  wdghc  of 

double  refined  fugar  into  a  conferrc. 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  aflringent,  and  may  be  gifcn  u 
fuch  in  the  dofe  of  fWo  or  three  ilrachms. 

CONSERVA  SCILL^    Lond. 
Conftrve  dfSqmlh. 
Take  of 
Frefh  (quills,  one  ounce  \ 
Double  refined  fugar,  five  ounces. 
Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar  into  a  confcnre. 

This  is  a  very  uncertain  and  difagreeaUe  mode  of  exUbidag 

this  valuable  fimple. 

The  London  college  conclude  their  chapter  on  confervcs  vkh 
defiring  all  the  confcrves,  cfpecially  thofc  of  arum  and  iic|inlb»  ao 
be  kept  in  clofe  vcflels. 


CHAP,  xxxvn. 


ELECTUARIES  and  CONFECTIONS. 


Klectuaries  are  compofed  chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up  vitb 
fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a  confidence,  that  the  powders  may  tH 
feparate  in  keeping,  tliat  a  dofe  may  be  eafily  taken  ap  on  the  pcisr 
9t  a  km{C|  'QLud  uol ; rove  too  (liiF  to  fwallow. 
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EkAuaries  are  chiefly  compofed  of  the  milder  alterative  medi* 
cinet,  and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  The  more 
powerful  drugs,  as  cathartics,  emeticsi  opiates^  and  the  like  f ex- 
cept in  officinal  elcAuaries  to  be  dlfpenfed  bj  weight),  arc  fcldom 
eznibited  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe : 
unpleafant  ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  conveniently 
taken  in  it ;  nor  is  the  form  of  an  eleduary  well  fitted  for  the 
more  ponderous  fubftailces,  as  mercurials,  thefe  being  apt  to  fub* 
Cde  on  keeping,  unlefs  the  compofition  be  made  very  ftiflp. 

The  liehtcr  powders  require  thrice  thdr  weight  of  honey,  or 
of  fynip  Doiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to  mikie  them  into  the 
oonnftence  of  an  ele£luarjr :  of  fymps  of  the  commoo  confiftv 
cnce,  twice  the  weight  of  the  powder  is  fufficient. 

Where  common  fymps  are  employed,  the  compound  is  apt  to 
candy  and  dry  too  foon :  eleduaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  for  inftance, 
made  up  with  fyrup  alone,  wtU  often  in  a  day  or  two  grow  too  dry 
for  taking.  This  isowing  to  thecryftallization  of  the  funr.  Deyeux, 
therefore,  advifes  ele£tuaries,  coftfedliona,  and  conferves,  to  be 
made  up  with  fyrups  from  which  all  the  cryftallizable  parts  have 
been  feparated.  For  this  purpofe,  after  being  fufficiently evapor- 
ated, they  are  to  be  expbfed  to  the  heat  m  a  ftove  as  long  a& 
they  form  a/iy  cryftals.  The  fyrup  which  remains,  probably  m>m 
the  prefcnce  of  fome  v^table  acid,  has  no  tendency  to  cryftal* 
lize^  and  is  to  be  decanted  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  confidence. 
InaDfeital  praAiee,  the  iame  objedi  may  be  obtained  much  more 
eafilv  by  ufing  molafles  inftcfad  of  fyrups,  and  in  private  pra£Uce» 
by  the  fubftitution  of  a  little  conferve. 

The  quantity  of  an  ele£VuaTy  direAed  at  a  time  in  extemponir 
oeous  prcfcription  varies  much,  according  to  its  cooftiruent  parts; 
but  is  rarely  lefs  than  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg,  or  more  than  t^'o  6r 
three  ounces. 

EIJXTUARIUM  AROMAnCUM.    £d.. 

jfromatic  £U3uary. 
Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  one  part ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  two  parts. 
Mis  and  beat  them  well  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  ele£luarf . 

Dab. 
Take  of 

Conferve  of  orange-peel,  three  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  of  each,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 

Gingeri  in  powder, 
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Saflrotii  of  each  two  drachms ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  (mc  ounce ;  ^ 

Syrop  of  citinge«|K*d,  as  much  a«  may  be  necelisry  co  form  dv 
#hole.  into  an  ekftuiry,  by  beating  them  well  logetlier. 

qONFECTIO  AROMATICA.    Xwi 
Aromatic  Cwfefffon. 
Tate  of 

Zedoary,  in  coarfe  powder^ 

Saffron,' of  each  half  a  pound  \ 

Diflined  water,  three  pints. 
Macerate  for  twenty^fuur  hours;  then  prefs  and  ftram.     Reduce 

the  ftr-ained  Hquori  by  evaporation,  to  a  pint  and  a  half;  tv 

which  add 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claw%  Gxtecn  ounces  & 

Cinnaoion, 

Nutmeg,  of  each  two  ounces  \ 

Clovcsj.oiie  ouncD? ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce; 

Doublr  refined  tu^ar,  twK)  pounds. 
Reduce  the  arom^vtics  together  to  a  very  fine  powdar,  and  foim 

tKem  into  a  confeflion,  by  adding  tlie  fugar« 

These  compofitions  are  rufficientlTSfatefuI*  A^d  modccac!; 
warm.  They  are  given  in  the  form  ota  1xho3|  ih  doles  of  !iia 
five  grains  to  a  fcruple,  orupwardsi  as.a  eotdial«  jot  as  a  vcMcle 
for  more .  aQive  fubQaiures. '  The  CihpTe '  coiripblition  of  the 
Edinburgh.collegeTervcs  all  thefe  purpofes  as  well  as  die  com- 
plicated formula  of  the  London  coHege. 

ELECTUARIUM  CASSIA  FISTULJSL     EJ. 

EleBuary  ^  Cqfia. 
Take  of 

Pulp  of  caflfia  fiftularis,  four  parts ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

Manna,  each  one  part ; 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  four  partf. 
Havin^r  beat  the  manna  in  a  mortar,  diflbtve  it  with  a  gtotieimf 

in  the  fyrup  -,  then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  with  a 

larly  continued  heat  to  a  proper  confiftcnce. 

Electuarium  Cassije.    ZW.     Duim 
EleQumry  ofCaffiam 
Take  of 
The  frcfh  extruded  pulp  of  caflia,  half  a  pound  ; 


Clb^3iXXlV2L  QfMhUumin  mmia^Ulms.      Odft. 

Pulp  of  tamarindsi  one  ounce  |  '  -     * 

Rule  fyrup,  half  a  pound.  '     ^ 

Boil  the  manna^  am!  oiflbli^  it  t^Vt^a  ft^w'Rns  (n  Ae  vMb-Cvfapi 
thtrn  add  the  palps ;  anil,  WMi  a«dfitMilM'hlii^i^ra|>onilt  the 
uhole  to  the  proper  thickne(s  of  an  tle&uary% 


'••;.*.  •  s 


Thesk  compofltion^  ate  rerf  xen^eiuent  officinalbj  to  ferv«  aa 
a  b)(is  for  par^rtTe  eteftnaries,  and  other  fimilaT  f^T^(mk  ^  Tilt 
carnaiinds  give  thrm  a  pleafantiirMit*^  iMiit  do  n^Hftn^^mif^thc 
expelled/  dHpoft  them  to  frrnieati  Afcr  ^Aa»iiiig  .for- fiiur 
months^  the  comoofition  h^s  b<;er.  found  no  tourer  than  when  firft 
flidtle.  .-ThU'Hecloarr  isufefntHfaheii  by  iiMU  ^^  i|«aiKitf 
of -wo)  tt  ^dwe  dracotni  ocf^afionaiy^  l«r  gestlf  leofeninK  <tho 
6<]^.th  jcoftWe  tiabhs. 

KLECTUARIUM  CASSIiE  ISENNif!;  olim  ELKCTtinnm 

JEleBuarj  of  Senna ^  ooonmo^ly  called  LiM^  'EMfuarfi 
Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces  i  '^ 

"  Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces.^  -  _           .'  ^4 ' 

Uquorice  root  bruited,  three  buriceii ;  "  "\  .^     '^"  " 

Figs,  .  ,^'  ..  .    y 

Pulp  of  prunes,  each  one  pound ; .  'i*'^  .'**''.'  j! 

f-! — —  tai»Hrm<te,  half  apQugdi       "'  *' 


'f  ••( 


"  Double  reRhed  fiigar,  two  pbiihda'i^iid  ahalH 

ELECTOAituM  Senna,    Lmi^  ' 
EleHnary  mf  Stmm. 
Take  of  «.:*..   ^  ...  : 

Senna,  eight  ounces; 
CSoriandcc  Jbeds,  f  our  otiBoei  I 
Liquorice,  three  ounces ( .     ..  r 

Figft,  one  pound ) 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  ... 

—  caflja, 

■  ■  prunes^  each  half  a  pound. 
Double  refined  fugar,  two  pounds  tndr^lhalf. 
Powder  the  fenna  with  the  coriander  fced%  and  fift  out  ten  ouoj^j^ 
of  the  mucod  powder  (  boU  -the  vemaindor  with  the  ^gjs  .^nd 
liquorice,  in  tour  pounds  of  .tyaie^  H>.9t^  Mfl  eapre(s  and 
ftrain  the  liquor,  which  is  then  to  be  evaporated,  to  tlie  vcq^ht 
of  about  a  pound  and  a  half i  diilialve  the  %[ar  in  it ;  ^^^^f^i* 
fyrup  by  degrees  to  the  pulps ;  aivd  Jaftly*  41HX  in  tlie  ppifScr. 


6GS^  Preptmitions  and  ComposUiom,   .     Put  IIL 

Take  of 

Senna  lea?ei»  in  rctj  fine  powder,  four  ounces  i 

Pulp  of  Freruch  prunett  one  pound ; 

—— — —  tamarindt,  two  ounces ; 

Molafles,  a  pound  and  a  half; 

Eflential  oil  of  csmway,  two  diacbms. 
Boil  the  pulps  in  the  fyrup  to  the  thicknels  .of  honey  ^  then  add 

the  powders,  and  when  the  mixture  is  cooled,  add  the  oil  ^  then 

beat  them  all  well  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  ele£huiry. 

This  eleftuarj  is  a  very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long  heea 
in  common  ufe  among  praditioners.  Taken  to  the  fize  of  a  am- 
meg  or  more,  as  occafion  may  require,  it  is  an  excellent  laxaiifc 
for  loofening  the  belly  in  collive  habits.  The  formula  of  the  Dub- 
lin college  is  n\uch  more  fimple  and  elegant  than  the  other. 

• 

ELEGTUARlUMMIMOSiE  CATECHU  s  oltm  Convicto 

Japonic  A.    Ed. 
EkSluarj  ef  Catechu^  commonly  called  Japonic  ConfiBi^tu 
Take  of 
£xtra£t  of  mimofa  catechu,  four  oUhces ; 
Kino,  three  ounces  \ 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce; ' 
Opium,  difiufed  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white  wioe» 

one  drachm  and  a  half ; 
Syrup  of  red  rofes,  boiled  to  the  confiftencc  of  hooey,  (vo 
pounds  and  a  quarter*  , 

Reduce  the  folids  to  pQwdiv ;  and  having  mixed  them  with  ^ 
'  opium  and  fyrup,  make  them  into  an  ele£tuary. 

E^ECTDARIUM  CaTECHU  CoNPOSITOM  \  olim  CONFBCTW 

Japonic  A.    Duh. 
Compound  EteBuary  of  Catechu^  formerly  Japonic  Co$^im. 
Take  of 

Catechu,  four  ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce; 

Kino,  three  ounces ; 

Purified  opium,  diffufed  in  a  fufficient  quantitj  of  Spaoiftvfe 

wine,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 
Syrup  of  ginger, 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  of  each,  eraponled  to  the  coofitoora' 

honey,  fourteen  ounces; 
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Tindhirc  of  Tolu,  two  drachms. 
Mix  themi  fo  as  to  form  an  elefiuarj*  ^  .    ..  .  f 

• 

These  eicdtdaries,  which  do  not  difier  io  any  malcrial  paitik 
cular»  arc  cxtremelj  ufeful  aftriogehc  medicines,  and  «r^'  often 
given  in  dofes  of  a  tea  fpoonful,  frequently  repeated,  in  caCes  of 
diarrhoeay  &c.    Ten  fcruples  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

ELECTUARIUM  SCAMONH.    Lend.  Dui. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half} 

Oores, 

Ginger,  of  each  fix  drachms  \ 

Eflential  oil  of  caraway^  half  a  drachm  ; 

(Synip  of  rofesv  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  Lmd.)  (fymp  of 
orange-peel.  Dub.) 
Mix  ihe.fpices,  powdered  together  with  she  fymp }  then  add  the 
,    fcammony,  and  laftly  the  oil  of  caraway* 

This  eleAuary  is  a  warm  brifk  purgative.  A  drachm  and  a 
half  conuin  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony. 

r 

ELECTUARIUM  OPl ATUM ;  oYvoi  Electuaeiuk 

Thebaicum.    BSm, 
Opiait  EieQmary^  commonly  called  Tbtimc  EkBaaty* 
Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces  \ 

Virginian  (hake  root,  in  fine  powder,  three  oi|nces(  . 

Opium,  diffufed  in  a  fuflBcient  quantity  of  Spinifli  white  wine, 

half  an  ounce ; 
Syrup  of  ginger^  one  pound. 
lix  them,  and  form  an  ele&uary. 


»  •  ■  ■  I 


COMFECTIO  OpIATJI.      Xfflf/. 

ConfeBion  of  Opium. 
TAkeof 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  fix  drachms  \ 

Long  pepper. 

Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds,  of  each  two  ounces  \ 

Syrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  tc^,  jie  confidence  of  honey,  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  whole. 
Mix  tlie  purified  opium  with  the  fyrup  heated ;  then  add  the  other 

ingredients  rubbed  to  powder. 


The  zGLion  which  thefe  cltStumas  will  procfaiGe  oa  the  Kving 
fyftem,  is  abundantly  appafcm  bom  iKe  a^iwne  of  their  ingiedi- 
cnts.  They  are  combinations  of  arematics  with  opinm ;  one 
mill  of  qpiupi  b^ing  opn^ned  119  thirty-fix  of  die  Loivloa  {t>ri- 
f  s£liop»  aod  in  £Mty-<br#e  q£  the  ^ifibjprgh  ckfihi^ry. 


CHAP,  xxxvm 


TROCHE.S. 


Troches  and  lozenges  are  compoTed  of  powders  mde  b? 
wiib  glutinous  fublUnces  into  little  cakes,  and  aftcrwutb  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  u'e  of  for  the  more  coremocfioes 
exhibition  of  certain  medrcines,  by  fitting  titem  tt>  diflblTc  Covir 
11  the  mouth,  fo  as  \o  pafs  by  degreesj  into  the  ftomach,  q^  li 
nfX  upun  the  pharynx  and  top  of  the  trachea;  aod  hence tIkj: 
preparaiions  have  generally  a  confiderable  proportitvi  of  fvpr, 
or  other  materials  grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  powders  hiK 
likewife  been  reduced  into  undies,  with  a  view  lo  thcv  p:?* 
fervation ;  though  poflibly  for  no  very  good  realons ;  for  -hf 
moifteoing,  a«ul  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air,  miiJi  rather 
tend  to  injure  than  to  preferve  them. 

TROCHISCI  CARBONATIS  CALCIS.     Ed. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  limei  prepared,  four  oiifxcesi 

Gum  arabic,  one  ounce ; 

Nutmeg,  one  drachm  \ 

Double  refmed^Ugsr,  fi^ounp^- 
Powder  them  togetlier,  ^d  form  thein  with  water  into  a  mif^  i:M 

making  troches. 

Trochisci  Cretji. 
Trotba  ofGhalk. 
Take  of 
Chalky  prepared^  four  ouj^^^ ; 
Crabs  claws,  prepared,  tWvi  dunces  ^ 
Cinnamoiit  h<Uf  an  ouace  \ 
Double  refined  fngar,  three  ovnceift 


fbwdlHr  thon^  tM  ibsJte  (him  itit6 thich^iridiiAiieDi^a^giim 
arable. 

These  iitA  ured  mkHJk  iiiHtf  of.tfar  ftUndv  cfptfSally  whea 
accompanied  witk  mlrhdea. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZiK  GLABRA    A/. 

Troches  of  LtjMice. 
Take  of 

EttnA  of  tiqtdrtCfc, 

Gum  arable,  each  dn^  p^ti^ 

White  fugar,  two  parts, 
DtdTol^e  them  iit  ^atifi  watar.  Mi  ftt^n :  SiUi  fcfaq)t>Wfe  ^e  Tq. 

Jution  over  a  gMtte  fire  tin  it  be  of  tfftopef  wnfldence  !br 

\)thig  fdtttttd  mt6  tiDchfcs. 

TROCHiSa  QLYCTIlRHIZiE..   ImJ.  Dui. 
^.         .  t^ncba  oftiquQrki. 

TAeof  ^    . 

.  ,fmxj?{i  of  luiooricey. 

§Ottbte  re^«4  fugaft^qi  each  ten  (lix  ZWO  onncd  \ 
ragacaqth,  powdetcd>  difee  (two  liub.)  ounces. 
jPovvder  them  tborougUy » aod  nuke  tLcm  into  troches  witE  roB: 
.water. 

These  &re  both  agreeabTe  peAoratst  and  may  be  ufed  at  plei- 
fure  m  tickling  coughs.  The  latter  of  thefe  two  receipts' is  the 
eafied  and  belt  mode  .of  making  t^cfe  trocl^c^  Refined  extra£fc 
of  liquorice  fh^ihl  b6  t^d }  avfd  It  fe  tAVf  ^wdcred  in  the 
cold,  after  it  has  been  hid  for  fiAfie  days  in  a  dry  and  rather 
warm  place*  The  folution  and  fubfcquent  evaporation -direftdd 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  exceedingly  hbi&bkfotne,  adfl  tfpt  to 

give  them  an  empyreunutic  flavour. 

■   ■•         ■  « 

lHOClHBCl  feLtCYURHIZyE  cuiiii  oi»ta  j6*; 

Uqyorici  Troches  with  Opium* 
Take  of 

Opium,  two  dradims  | 

Tindure  of  Tolu,  hallF  ah  bdnc^  % 

Common  fyrup,  eight  ounces  y 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  foftened  in  watih  wzttT^ .. 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  of  each  fi^  buhces* 
Triturate  the  opium  well  with  the  Un'AuVe»  theA  add  by  di^es 

the  fyrup  and  exhaa  •,  ibfirviidi  ^f^^m^r  mijt  H  4bfe|6w^ 
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.   <lcKtl  r&m  arabic-     Lti^ly,  dry  them  fo  aj  to  form  3  ma^  It 
be  diyided  iato  troches,  each  weighing  ten  griini. 

r-^'f#,;j  TROCHIICI  GLTCTRRHIza  CoUPOSlTI.       Dtti. 

CompButtd  Trtthtt  of  lifttmict,   '■ 
Take  of 

Purified  opittm,  two  drachms  \ 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm  % 

Tiiifture  of  myrrb,  (hrr«  Hradnns-  j 

TrituTiie  the  opium  in  the  r  irtd  tin£lui«  mixed,  OtflB&bt 

perfeflly  diflblved}  thei  ,y  add  of  l,-^! 

Tiriflute  of  Tolu,  t«  nsi  ■  ,  t--" 

Eztta£t  of  liquorice  n  warm  water,  nine  ouncei. 

Beat  them  togciher  thor  dually  adding  of 

Gum  arable,  ir*  ""v.  »v-  lunccs,  and  iorni  the  oeA  (^ 

to  troche*,  lin*  e*ch.  . 

These  rfireflions  tor  ptcpdung  .<ie  above  troches  are  fo  full  idJ 
pTirticular,  that  no  funher  cxpl<ina(ioii  is  necc/Tiry.  Six  of  d* 
Dublin  tioclifs.  and  feven  anil  a  hali  of  the  i'.uinburgh,  coaiiai 
about  one  grain  of  optum.  Thei'e  trocbet  are  iDcdirinei of'!;^ 
proved  efficacy  in  tickling  coughs  depending -on  mn  irritation  of  (k 
fauces.  Befides  the  mechanical  efiedl  of  the  711014  iMicn 
in  imrolving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defen^ling  the  tender 
membrane.i,  ihe  opium  no  doubt  mud  have  a  confiderable  Oun, 
by  more  immediately  diminilhtng  the  ijiitability  of  the  parts  tben- 
fclves, 

TROCHISCI  GUMMOSL    JEtf-, 

Gum  Trocba.  ,1 

Take  of  ,       .,■:.■: 

Gum  arabic,  four  parts ; 

Starch,  one  part  [  ,  ,  .  ,..    . 

Double  rrlined  fugar,  twelve  parts. 
Powder  ibem,  and  make  them  intoa  proper  fn»(*  with  role  vitft 

fo  as  to  form  troches. 

TKocRtsct  AuTLi.     Lond. 

Traehti  ofStareli. 

Take  of 

Starch,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  .-. 

Liquorice,  fix  drachms  I  ,.  i  ..   '" 

Florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce }       '■  -.  .■ 

Double  refined  fugar,  one  pound  and  9  haH.  .■'•''' 

PowAcT  iKera,  iwi^iN  mtam^  ol  mJ'ila^e  of  gum  tragacuilli,  nuit 
tiochcs.    'X^^e.^  m'i^\»^otK*i^>«\iMi'ii.\.'(s«.ts(.w., 
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i.  THBfE  cempofitions  are  very  s^eeaUe  pe£iands,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  pleafore.  They  are  calculated  for  allaying  the  tkUing  in 
the  throat  which  provokes  coughing, 

TROCHISCI  MAGNESL£.    Und. 
Troches  of  Magnejia* 
Take  of 

Burnt  magnefiai  four  ounces  \ 
Double  refined  fugar,  two  ounces  \ 
Gingers  powdered,  one  (cruple. 
Triturate  them  together,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  make  troches. 

Tbesb  are  excellent  antacids^  and  at  the  fame  time  tend  to  keep 
tlie  bowels  open. 

TROCHISCI  NTTRATIS  POTASSiE.    Ei. 
••  •  Tr^Us  ofNftraU  ofP^rfs. 

Take  of 

■'''Nitrate  of  ootafs,  one  part ; 
-  '^ '  Double  renned  fugar,  three  parts. 

Rub  together  to  powder^  and  rorm  them  ^th  mucilage  of  gum 
' '  -tngiicimh  into  a  mafs,  to  be  divided  into  troches^ 


^'*  •■  • 


Troohisci  NiTRL    LonJ. 
Troches  of  Nitre. 
Take  of 

.\  Purified  nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces; 
Double  refined  fugar,  powdered,  ontf  pound } 
Tragacanth,  powdered,  fix  drachms* 
IWlth  uie  addition  of  water,  m^ke  troches. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of  nitre ; 
though,  when  the  fsut  is  thuf  taken  without  any  liquid,  (if  the 
quantity  be  conGderable),  it  is  apt  tiio  occafion  uneafinefs  adx)utthe 
ftcunacb,  which  cap  only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution  with 
jiqiieous  liquors. 

TROCHISCI  SULPHURIS.    IW. 

Trockft,^  Sulphur. 
Take  of 

*  Waflied  flowers  of  fu\phur^two  ounces ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Lub  them  together,  with  a  fuffici^t  quantity  of  ll|f  quqilage  of 
quince  IiiedSi  and  make  trocheSf 


•    • 


tm  Frtparatiim  md  Cakp9^Um<  -     Burt^OL 

This  cottpotikm  h  f»  W  i»iB<to<tJ  wJy  tii  an  ■gutifclr  fcm 
for  the  ««liilHiioA  of  Ail|ifaiir,  MO^^IwratMiii^lcMifUMi  W^g  hm 

ina4e  to  its  virtues. 


•'  I  •  ^ 


CHAP.   XXXiX. 


PILLS. 


To  thkformxinwetdiMrljrad^p^illiofetffaagf  iR^iolt  opentt 
in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  w^ofe  wuSmus  and  oSanfire  tafte  or  fioadl 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from  the  palate. 

Fills  (bould  have  the  confidence  of  a  firxnptfte^  aAiPBnd  farmi 
and  a  weight  not  exceeding  fat  f  caips.  Cflontial  ImU  xuijtma 
them  in  iimdl  quaaiity :  dkfi^ucurttnt  faks  are  ii^cqpcr*  tt^ 
refdent  falts^Xuch  as  caxiH>nftte  pt  (bda,  l^uld  be  pcevioid^a* 
pofed,  fo  as  to  fall  to  powder :  deRqueFcent  eztra&t  flionU  kvc 
fome  powder  combined  with  theou  The  mafs  (hould  be  ban 
until  it  become  peffedfy  \ttSShita  iad  {risrftic.  Powders  asaj  be 
made  into  pills  with  exttvds,  lUbttk^  foap,  inucihgo»  ^^ 
crumb,  &c. 

Gummy  refinsj  and  isfcfflateil^fncosy  !lit'ft>ififctiiuts  fcftcMNp 
to  be  made  into  pills,  tMni(mtiadt{Kbn:  ^Y^trt  any  tnoiftnehi^ 
quifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more  igitfiff^  thanfymfi^  dr  xxftitanH  * 
it  unites  more  readily  wiA  ifheib,  'and  dedes  Hot  leafiMy  waak 
their  bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup  or  mucilaces:  tfi 
the  more  .^romteroos,  as  clic  tfiercunid  anU  otker  iiieod&|R|** 
intions,  thick  honey,  conAbrit,  6r  feitrsCU. 

Li^  powders  ttquire  abbm  )HHf  thdr  ^mkgtit  tifimf  i  md 
lioner,  aibotft  ikttt  fbutdis  tiieir  wcigkr ;  tb  veduoe  fWalMii 
due  confiftence  for  forming  pills.  Half  a  dndim  qg  Ae  wA 
will  make  five  or  fix  pills  of  a  moderate  fiae. 

Gums  and irtfpiflat^ ^ole^aKtlto <»e.tfft fefceaed  wiA ds t 
quid  prefcribed  $  the  powdcmairt- Aen  to  be  added,  and  the 
beat  thoroughly  together,  till  they  be  perfeAly  misi 

The  mafles  for  piUs  iM  4ril  -  kept  in  ihOAn, 
be  mniftened  now  and  then-mkrilh'fbiHie  of  ^CkHfelbl  if  1^ 
that  ilie  tnTh  'wvs^BMide  Up  ^irflA>  'Of  wMi  ' 
oil. 
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When  the  mafs  is  to  be  divided  into  pills,  a  given  weight  of  it 
is  rolled  put  into  a  Cylinder  of  a  eiv^n  length*  and  of  ah  equal 
thtcknefs  throughout^  and  is  then  divided  into  a  given  number  of 
equal  pieces,  by  means  of  a  fimple  machine.  Thefe  pieces  are 
then  rounded  between  the  fingers }  and,  to  prevent  them  frorn 
adhering,  they  are  covered  either  with  ftarch^  or  powder  o'"  li. 
quorice,  or  orris  root.  In  Germany  the  powder  of  lycopodium 
is  much  ufed. 

PILUUE  ALOETICiE.    Ed. 
Aloetic  PiUs. 
Take  of 

Aloes,  in  powder^ 
Soap,  equal  parts. 
Beat  them  with  fimple  fyrup  into  a  mafs  fit  for  nuking  pills. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Barbadoes  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 
Extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce ; 
Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachmi ; 
Beat  them  together,  and  form  a  mafi  with  jdly  of  foap*  (gelatinl 
faponis.) 

PILUL/E  Aloes  cbMPOsiTiE.   Und. 

Ct^tnpoufii  Pills  (if  Abes, 

Taicof  • 

Socotorinc  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce ; 

ExtraA  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  caraway  feeds,  two  fcruples  \ 
"  Syriip  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  fufbcient. 
Beat  them  together. 

AtTHOvr.n  foap  can  fcarccly  be  thought  to  facilitate  the  folu- 
|ion  of  the  aloes  in  the  (lomach,  as  was  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave 
and  others,  it  is  probibly  the  mod  convenient  fubftance  that  can 
fie  added  to  give  it  the  proper  confidence  for  making  pills.  When 
cxtraA  of  gentian  is  triturated  with  aloes,  they  re-a£l  upon  each 
other,  and  become  too  foft  t6  fotm  pills,  fo  that  the  addition  of  nrit 
C^rup  to  the  mafs  is  pcrfeAly  unneceflary,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time 
tome  powder  be  added  to  give  it  confidencj,  as  is  done  by  the 
JJublin  college.  Thefe  pills  have  been  mucn  ufed  as  warm  and 
Jtonuchic  laxatives :  they  arc  very  well  fuited  for  the  codivenefs 
lb  often  attendant  on  people  of  fedentary  lives.  Like  other  pre- 
parations of  aloes,  they  ire  alfo  ufed  in  ]autidice,  and  in  crrtain 
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cafes  of  obftruded  menfes*  They  are  fieldoiii  ufied  for  produc- 
ing full  purging ;  but  if  this  be  requiredi  a  fcruple  or  half  a 
drachm  of  the  nufs  may  be  made  into  pills  of  a  modcntte  Gze  for 
one  dofe. 


PILULiE  ALOES  ET  ASS^  FOtTIDiE.    Ed. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Affa  Fcetida. 
Take  of 

Sf>rotorine  aloes^  in  powder, 

Ada  foetlda, 

Soap,  equal  parts- 
'  Form  them  into  a  mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

These  pills,  in  dofes  of  about  ten  grains,  twice  a  day,  produce 
the  mod  faluury  effe£ls  in  cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  attended  with  ill- 
tulcnce  and  coftivenefs. 

PILULJE  ALOES  CUM  COLQCTNTHIDE.  Ed 

Pills  <f  Aloes  with  Colocjntb. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  eight  parts  \ 

Colocvnth,  four  parts ; 

Oil  ot  cloves. 

Sulphate  of  potafii  with  fulphur,  of  each  one  part* 
Reduce  the  aloes  and  fcammony  into  a  powder  with  the  (ak  j 

then  let  the  colocyiith,  beat  into  a  rery  fine  powder,  and  the 

oil,  be  added ;  laftly,  make  it  into  a  proper  mafs  with  mod- 

lage  of  gum  arabic. 

This  is  more  powerful  in  its  operatbn  than  the  Cmpler  akmic 
pills. 

PILULE  ALOES  ET  MYRRHJE.     Ed. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  parts ; 

Myrrh,  two  parts  % 

Saffron,  one  part. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  limple  fyrup. 

Lend. 
Take  of 
Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  \ 
Mynh, 

Saffron,  of  each  one  ounce ; 
Syrup  of  £iSron|  as  much  as  is  fufEdent. 


I 
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Powder  the  akyes  and  myrrh  feparately }  and  afterwards  beat|all 
the  ingredients  together  into  a  mafs. 

These  pills  have  long  continued  in  praQicey  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  {yrup  with  which  the  mafs  is  made  up,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  (affron.  The  virtues  of  this  medicine  may 
be  cafily  underftood  from  its  ingredients.  Giren  to  the  quan« 
tity  of  half  a  drachm,  or  two  fcruples,  they  prore  conGderably 
cathartic,  but  thej  anfwer  much  better  purpofes  in  Cmaller  dofes 
as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 

PILULE  ASSiE  FCETID^  COMPOSITJE.    Ed. 
Compound  Pills  of  AJfa  Faetsda. 
Take  of 

Afla  foetida, 
Galbanum, 

Myrrh,  each  eight  parts ; 
Redificd  oil  of  amber,  one  part. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  fimple  fyrup. 

PILULE  GALBANI  COMPOSITE.    L^nd, 
Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum. 
Take  of 

Galbanum, 

Opopanax, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Afla  foetida,  half  an  ounce  j 

Syrup  of  fafliron,  as  much  as  is  fufficlent* 
Beat  them  together. 

These  pills  are  defigned  for  anti-hyfterics  and  emmenagogncs* 
and  are  very  well  calculated  for  anfwering  thofe  intentions  ;  hall 
a  fcruple,  a  fcruple,  or  more,  may  be  uken  every  night,  or  oftcncr. 

PILULiE  AMMONIARETI  CUPRI.    Ed. 

Pills  rf  jimmcniaret  cf  Copper. 
Take  of 

AmmoDiaret  o(  copper,  in  fine  powder,  fixteen  grains  \ 

Bread  crumb,  four  Icruplcs  ; 

Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs,  to  be  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  pills. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weighs  about  three  grains,  and  contain?; 
fomewhat  more  than  half  a  grain  of  the  ammoniaret  of  copprr 
They  fcem  to  be  the  bed  form  of  exhibiting  this  mcdicinr. 

U  u  2 
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PILUUE  HYDRARGYRI.    EJ. 
Mircuflal  puis. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilrer, 

Conferre  of  reJ  rofes,  of  each  one  onnce  ; 

Starch,  two  ounces. 

Triturate  the  quicklilver  with  die  conferre  hi  a  glafii  mortar,  till 
the  globules  completely  difappear,  adding  occafionally  a  firtk 
mucilage  of  gum  arable ;  then  add  the  llarch,  and  beat  the 
whole  with  a  little  water  into  a  mafs.  which  is  to  be  bmnedi- 
ately  divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equal  pills. 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  drachms  \ 

Confeive  of  rofes,  three  drachms ; 

Liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm. 
Rub  the  qtiickfilvcr  with  the  conferre  until  the  globules  difap* 

pear  \  then,  adding  the  liquorice  powder,  mix  them  together. 

Dub. 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Iixcra6^  of  liquorice,  each  three  drachms  ; 
Liquorice  root,  in  fine  powder,  a  drachm  and  a  Iialf  ; 

Triturate  the  quickiilver  with  the  extract  of  liquorice,  rediced 
with  warm  water  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  until  its  globules 
difappear  entirely ^  then  add  the  powder  of  liquorice,  voAvk 
much  water  as  (hall  be  fuflicient  to  form  it  into  a  mafs. 


The  common  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  beft  preparatiott  of 
mercury,  and  may,  in  general,  fuperfede  mod  other  forms  of  tUi 
medicine.  In  its  preparation  the  mercury  is  minufdy  divided,  voA 
probably  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  To  cffe£l  its  mfchanifl 
divifion,  it  muft  be  triturated  with  fomevifcid  fubfeanoe.  S^ifb 
refill  of  guaiac,  honey,  extract  of  liquorice,  mamia,  aod.coniisie 
of  rofes,  have  all  been  at  different  times  recommended.  Tbeftsp 
auii  guaiac  have  been  rejected  on  accoiirit  of  their  lxingdeconpo(^ 
ed  by  the  juices  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  the  honey,  Bccaufe  it  w 
apt  to  eripe  fome  people.  With  regard  to  the  others,  the  grovw* 
of  feleclion  are  not  well  underftood ;  perhaps  tKe  acid  Ltjuuincd  n 
the  conferve  of  rofes  may  contribute  to  the  ejittriQion  of  the  WS' 
cury.  Wc  learn  when  the  mercury  is  completely  extioguiAci 
molt  eafily,  by  rubbing  a  very  little  of  the  mafs  with  the  poii*^' 
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the  finger  on  a  piece  of  paper,  if  no  globules  appear*  As  foon  a^ 
this  18  the  cafe,  it  is  necelTary  to  mix  with  the  mafs  a  proportion  of 
fome  dry  powder,  to  give  it  a  proper  degree  of  confillency.  For 
this  purpoic,  powder  qf  liquorice  root  has  been  commonly  ufed» 
but  It  is  extremely  apt  to  become  mouldy,  and  to  caufe  the  pills 
to  fpoil.  The  £|dinburgh  college  have,  therefore,  with  great  pro- 
priety, fubftituted  for  it  (^arch,  which  is  a  very  inalterable  fub- 
(lance,  and  eafily  procured  at  ail  times  in  a  (late  of  purity.  It  is 
necefTary  to  form  the  mafs  into  p!l|s  immediately,  as  it  foon  be- 
comes hard.  One  grain  of  mercury  is  contained  in  four  grains  of 
the  Edinburgh  mafs,  in  three  of  the  iiondon,  and  in  two  ^nd  a 
half  of  the  Dublin.  The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  muft  be  regulated  by 
circumdances ;  from  two  to  fix  five-grain  pills  may  be  giveu. 
daily. 

PILULE  OPII.     LonJ. 
Fi/ls  of  Opium. 
Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drachms ; 
ExtraCl  of  liquorice,  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  until  they  are  perfedly  united. 

PILULJE  OPIATiE  •,  olim  Piluljb  TflCBAiciE.    Ed. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  Pills. 
Take  of 

Opium,  one  part  \ 

Eztrafl  of  liquorice,  feven  parts  ^ 

Jamaica  pepper,  two  parts. 
Soften  the  opium,  and  extra£l  feparately  with  diluted  alcohol,  and 

having  beat  them  into  a  pulp,  mix  tihem :  then  add  the  pepper 

reduced  to  a  powder ;  and  laftly,  having  beat  tliem  well  toge« 

ther,  form  the  whole  into  a  mafs. 

It  18  unfortunate  that  thefe  two  compoGtions  (hould  difier  fo 
much  in  (Irength,  the  former  containing  two,  and  the  latter  only 
Of^e  pain  of  opium,  in  ten  of  the  mafs.  Under  the  idea  that  opi- 
'%x!m  IS  to  operate  as  a  fedative,  the  addition  of  the  pepper  is  fome- 
nrhat  injudicious.  The  London  tiUe  alfo  is  ambiguous,  as  it  is 
^laturally  employed  for  pills  of  opium  without  any  addition. 

PILULE  RHEI  COMIH3SITiE.     Ed. 

Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb. 
of 
iChubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

IIuj 


n 


y 


inals  may  be  taken  twice  a-day. 

PILULE  SCILI.^.  Uni.    PrLota  Scilu- 

ZquillPUls. 
Take  of 

Frefti  dried  Tquills,  powdered,  one  drachm  i 

Ginger,  powdered, 

Soap,  of  each  three  drachms ; 

Ammoniacum,  two  drachms  ;  i 

iiyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  fufBcient.  . 

Beat  them  together,  (and  form  a  mkfs  with  jelly  d 

PiLULffl  Scii.iJTic«.     Edin. 
Sqmil  Pills. 
•Jake  of 

Dried  root  of  fquiils,  iti  fine  powder,  one  fcrupti 
Gum  ammoniac, 

LelTcr  caidamom  feeds,  in  powder,  J 

Extra£l  of  liquorice,  each  one  drachm.  T 

Form  them  into  a  mifs  with  fimpic  fyrup.  " 

These  arc  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  tJ: 
fquiilf,  whether  for  promoting  ex  pefl oration,  or  i 
intentions  to  which  that  medicine  is  applied.  A 
the  compound  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  fquilU,  t 
dienta  arc  often  varied  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip 
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Thesb  pilb  were  recommended  to  the  attention  of  .the  public 
about  forty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Plummer,  wh6fe  name  they  long 
bore.  He  reprefented  them  in  a  paper  which  he  publifhed  in 
the  Edinburgh  medical  eflays  as  a  very  ufcful  alterative  \  and  on 
his  authority  they  were  at  one  time  much  employed  \  but  they 
are  now  lefs  extenGvely  ufed  than  formerly. 


CHAP.  XL* 


CATAPLASMS. 


CATAPLASMA  ALUMINIS.    LoruU 
Laiaplafm  of  jiium. 

CoAGULUM  Aluminosum.    Luh. 
^lum  Curd. 
Take  of 

The  white  of  two  eggs,  (any  quantity.  Dub.) 
Shake  them  with  a  piece  ot  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from  Riverius.  It  is  an  ufcful  af- 
tringent  epithem  for  fore  moift  eyes.  Where  the  complaint  is 
violent,  this  preparation,  after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a  little 
to  bleeding,  is  one  of  the  beft  external  remedies.  It  is  to  be  fprea4 
on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 

CATAPLASMA  CUMINI.     Lond. 
Cataplafm  (f  Cummin, 
Take  of 

Cummin  feed,  one  pound  ; 

Bay  berries. 

Dry  leaves  of  water  germapder,  or  fcordium, 

Virginian  fnake  root,  of  each  three  ounces  i 

Clovesj  one  ounce. 
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Rub  them  all  altogether  to  powder;  ax^^d,  with  the  adcUudxi  of 
'    diree  times  the  weight  of  honey,  make  a  cataplalip. 

This  was  intended  as  a  reformation  of  the  Theriacm  Loiuimt^- 

Jtfy  which  for  fome  time  pad  has  been  fcarcely  otherwiic  lucd  than 

as  a  warm  cataplafm.     In  place  of  the  numeroos  articles  which 

formerly  entered  that  compofition,  only'  fucn  of  its  ingredients  are 

retained  as  were  fuppofed  to  contribute  mod  to  this  intention. 

CATAPLASMA  SINAPEOS.     Land.    Cataplasma  Siva* 

PIUM.      Dub. 
Muftard  Cataplafm^ 
Take  of 

Mudard  feed,  powdered, 
Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 
Mix,  and  make  a  cataplafm. 

Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are  commonly,  known  by  the  name  or 
Sinapifms.  They  were  formerly  frequently  prepared  in  a  more 
complicated  date,  containing  garlic,  black  loap,  and  other  fimikr 
articles  -,  but  the  above  fimple  ferm  will  airfwer  every  purpofe 
which  they  are  capable  of  accoinpli^ung.  They  are  employed 
only  as  dimulants :  they  often  inflame  the  part  and  raife  bliftcn, 
but  not  fo  perfedlly  as  cantharides*  They  are  frequently  applied 
to  the  foles  of  the  ^t  in  the  low  date  of  acute  difeafest  ^^  raifiB{ 
the  pulfe  and  relieving  the  head.  The  chief  advantage  they  hafC 
depends  on  the  fufldennefs  of  their  a£tion. 


CHAP.   XLI. 


IINIMENTS,  OINTMENTS,  CSJUTES,  cU 

PLASTERS. 


These  are  all  combinations  of  fixed  cnl,  or  atiinnl  £it,  wtk 
other  fubdances,  and  differ  from  each  other  o&lv  in  conGftcoce. 
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Deycifx  has,  indeed,  lateU  defined  phllers  to.  be  combinauons  of 
oil  with  metallic  oxides ;  but  as  thi^  would  comprehend  many  of 
our  prefent  ointments,  and  exclude  many  of  our  plaftersj  we  AiaU 
adhere  to  the  old  meaning  of  the  terms. 

Limments  are  the  thinned  of  tbcfc  connpoCtions,  bein^r  only  ai 
little  thicker  than  oil. 

Ointments  have  generally  a  degree  of  conGftence  like  that  of 

butter. 

Cerates  are  firmer,  and  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  wax. 

Plafters  are  the  mod  folid,  and  when  cold  ihould  be  firm^  and 
fiiould  not  adhere  to  tiie  fingers ;  but  when  gently  heated,  (hould 
become  fufficiently  foft  to  fprcad  eaGly,  and  mould  then  adhere  to 
the  ikin.  Platters  derive  their  firmnefs,  either  from  a  large  pro- 
portion of  wax,  rofin^  8cc.  or  from  the  prefence  of  fome  metallic 
oxide,  fuch  as  that  of  lead. 

Plafters  (hould  have  fuch  a  confidence,  that  when  cold  they 
do  not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  but  become  foft  and  pladic  whea 
gently  heated.  The  heat  of  the  body  ihould  render  it  tenacious 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  jkin,  and  to  the  fubdance  on  which  it  is 
fpread.  When  prepared,  it  is  ufually  formed  into  rolls,  and  in* 
clofed  in  paper.  Plafters  of  a  fmall  fize  are  often  fpread  on  leather^ 
ibmetipies  on  flrong  paper,  by  means  of  a  fpatula  gently  heated, 
€3X  the  tbumb.  The  leather  is  cut  of  the  fliape  wanted,  but  fome* 
what  larger  \  and  the  margin  all  round,  about  ^  inch  in  breadth  is 
left  uncovered,  for  its  more  eafy  removal  when  neceflary.  Linen 
is  alfo  often  ufed,  efpecially  for  the  lefs  a£tive  plafters,  which  are 
ufed  as  dreflings,  and  often  renewed.  It  is  generally  cut  into  long 
flips  of  various  breadths,  from  one  to  fix  inches.  Thefe  may 
either  be  dipt  into  the  melted  plafter,  and  puflcd  through  two  pieces 
of  ftraight  and  fmooth  wood,  held  firmly  together,  fo  as  to  remove 
any  excefs  of  plafter  ^  or,  what  is  more  elegant,  they  are  fpread  on 
one  fide  only,  by  dretching  the  linen,  and  applying  the  plafter, 
which  has  b^n  melted  and  alloved  to  become  almoft  cold,  even- 
ly by  means  of  a  fpatula,  gently  heated,  or,  more  accurately,  by 
pafluig  the  linen  on  which  the  plader  has  been  laid,  through  a 
machine  formed  of  a  fpatula  fixed,  by  fcrews,  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  a  plate  of  poliQied  deel. 

To  prevent  repetition,  the  Edinburgh  college  give  the  follow* 
ing  canon  for  the  preparation  of  thefe  fubdances. 

In  making  thefe  compoGtions,  the  fatty  and  refinous  fubdances  are 
to  be  melted  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  condantly  ftirrcd, 
adding,  at  the  fame  time,  the  dry  ingredients,  if  there  be  any« 
until  the  mixture,  on  cooling,  becomes  diff.  {Kd.) 
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ADIPIS  SUILLJE,  SEVIque  OVILLI,  PRJEPARATIO. 

Lond» 
The  Preparation  ofHo^s  Lard  and  Mutton  Suet. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a  flow  fire  ;  then  fepa* 
rate  them  from  the  membranes  by  (training. 

Before  proceeding  to  melt  thefe  fats,  it  is  better  to  feparate  as 
much  of  the  membranes  as  poflible,  and  to  walh  them  in  re- 
peated quantities  of  water  until  they  no  longer  give'  out  any  co- 
four.  Over  the  fire  they  will  be  perfedly  tranfparent,  and  if  they 
do  not  crackle  on  throwing  a  few  drops  into  the  fire,  it  it  a  fip 
that  all  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  that  the  fats  are  ready  for 
firainingi  which  (hould  be  done  through  a  linen  cloth  undurat 
czprefiion.  The  refiduum  may  be  repeatedly  melted  with  a  littJe 
water,  until  it  become  difcoloured  with  the  fire.  The  fluid  fat 
fhould  be  poured  into  the  vcflfelsi  or  bladders,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  preferved. 

Thefe  articles  had  formerly  a  place  alfo  among  the  preparatkns 
of  the  Edinburgh  college.  But  now  they  introduce  them  only 
into  their  lift  of  the  materia  medica ;  as  the  apothecarr  wiO  in 
general  find  it  more  for  his  intereft  to  purchaie  them  tnus  pie- 
pared,  than  to  prepare  them  for  himfelf ;  for  the  procefs  reqoires 
to  be  very  cautioufly  condu&ed,  to  prevent  the  fat  from  bumiDg 
or  turning  black. 

WNIMENTUM  SIMPLEX-    Edn 
Zimpie  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  parts ; 
White  wax,  one  part. 

This  confifts  of  the  fame  articles  which  form  the  UngueoRua 
fimplex  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but  merely  in  a  difa- 
cnt  proportion,  fo'  as  to  render  the  compofition  thinner;  and 
where  a  thin  conGftence  is  requifite,  this  may  be  confidered  as  a 
very  elegant  and  ufcful  application. 

Off.  prtp. — ^Ungt.  oxidi  zinci  impuri,  Bd.  Ungt.  oxidi  zincii 
Ed. 

UNGUENTUM  APIDIS  SUILLiE.     LmL 

Ointment  of  Hog^s  Lard. 
Take  of 

Prepared  hog's  lard,  two  pounds  \ 
Kofe  N^alCT)  three  ounces. 
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Bear  t!.c  lard  with  the  rofe  water  until  they  be  mixed ;  then  melt 
the  mixture  with  a  flow  fire,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may 
fubfide,  after  whichi  pour  off*  the  lard  from  the  water,  coaftent* 
ly  ftirring  it  until  it  be  cold. 
uff^.  prtp. — Ungt.  helleb.  albi,  Lond*  Ungt.  fulph.  Lond.  Dui* 

Ungt.  calcis  hydrarg.  albi,  L0nd.    Ungt.  tuti^j  Dui. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX.    £d. 
Simple  Ointmetitm 
Take  of 

Olive  oil)  five  parts ; 
White  wax,  two  parts. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  oxidi  plumbi  albi,  Ed.  Ungt.  acct  plumbi^ 
Ed. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be  ufed  for  foftening  the  ikin  and 
healing  chaps.  The  laft  is,  however,  preferable,  as  being  more 
fteadily  of  one  uniform  confiftence.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is 
alfo  to  be  preferred  as  the  baiis  of  other  more  compounded  oint- 
xnent$. 

UNGUENTUM  SPERMATTS  CETL    Lofid.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  Spermaceti. 
Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fix  drachms ; 
White  wax,  two  drachms } 
Olive  oil,  three  ounces. 
Melt  them  together  over  a  flow  fire,  ftirring  them  conftantly  and 
briflLly  until  they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  ol-  Linimentum  alburn^'  and  it  is 
perhaps  only  in  confiilence  that  it  can  be  considered  as  difiving 
from  the  unguentum  fimplex,  already  mentioned,  or  the  centum 
(implex,  afterwards  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Off.  prep. — Ungt.  tutix,  Lond. 

UNGUENTUM  CERiE.    Lond.  Dub. 
Wax  Ointment. 
Take  of 

White  wax,  four  ounces ; 
Spermaceti,  tliree  ounces ; 
01i\e  oil,  one  pint,  (fourteen  ounces.  Dub.) 
Stir  them,  after  being  melted  with  a  flow  firCj  conftantly  and 
bri(klyi  until  cold. 
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Tills  oiotm^nt  bad  formerly  the  titk  of  Umguentum  album  m 
the  London  pharmacopeia.  It  diScrs  Tcrj  little  Croca  the  Un- 
gucntum  firoplex  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoea,  and  in  noihiag 
irom  the  0nguentum  fpermatis  ceti  of  the  other  phannacopodas, 
excepting  that  in  this  ointment  the  proportion  of  wax  is  four  tines 
greater.  It  is  an  ulcfiil  cooling  ointment  for  excoriations  and 
other  frettings  of  the  (kin. 

Of.  prep, — Ccrat.  carb*  zinci  impuri,  Ed. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX-    Ed. 

Simple  Cerate. 
Take  of 

Olire  oil,  Cx  parts ; 

White  wax,  three  parts ; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 

(^/lY/.— Cerat  cantharidis,  ioml.  Dub. 

CERATUM  SPERM ATIS  CETL    Und.  Dub. 

Cerate  cf  Bpirmacitu 
Take  of 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce ; 
White  wax^  two  oi^nces ; 
Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 
Melt  them  together,  and  ftir  until  the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Ceretium  alburn^  and  it  diftn 
in  nothing  from  the  Unguentum  fpermatb  ceii,  or  Linimentufli 
album,  a»  it  was  formerly  called,  excepting  in  conQftence,  bodi 
the  wax  and  the  fpcrmaceti  bearing  a  greater  proportion  to  tk 
oil. 

UNGUENTUM  RESIN-E  FLAV^     Land.  Dub. 

Oiniment  ofTeUow  R^tu 
Take  of 

Yellow  rcfin. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ; 
Olive  oil,  one  pint,  ((even  ounces,  Dub.) 
Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a  flow  fire  i  then  add  the  oil  aod 
ftrain  the  mixture  while  hot.    ■    '    •      -     -^  ■ 

UNGUENTUM  RESINOSPM. 

Refimus  Ointme$a. 
Take  of  r     . 

Hog's  lard,  eight  parts ; 
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White  refin,  five  parts  ; 
Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  are  commonly  employed  in  drefCngs,  for  digiefting, 
deanfing,  and  incamatingy  wounds  artd  ulcers; 

Off',  prep. — Cerat.  rtfin.  flav.  LmJ.  -Dub.  Ungt.  canth.  %bm* 
Dub.    Ungt.  pulv.  mel.  vclic,  Ed.    Ungt.  fub-'acet.  cu{)ri|  ^J*. 

CERATUM  RESINS  FLAvJe.     Lond.  ©/;*. 

Cerate  ofTeUow  Refin. 
Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a  pound  \ 
Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 
Melt  them  together,  and  make  a  cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Unguentum  cUrlnum.  It  is  n^ 
otherwife  different  from  the  Yellow  baQlicum,  or  Unguentum  re- 
Sox  flavx,  than  being  of  a  ftiffer  conEftence,  which  riendera  it  for 
fbme  purpofes  more  commodious. 

JEMPLASTRUM  CERi£.   Dub.    Emplastrum  Cs%a  Com- 

posiTUU.     Lond.. 
C0mpoutid  Wax  Pla/ler* 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

Prepared  mutton  fuet,  of  each  three  pounds  \ 
Yellow  refm,  one  p6und. 
Melt  them  together,  and  (train  the  mixture  while  it  is  flqid. 

EMPLASTRUM  SIMPLEX,   olim   EMPLASTRUM   CE. 

REUM.     E(^n. 
Simple  or  Wax  Plajler. ' 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts ; 

Mutton  i'uet, 

White  reCn,  each  two  parts.       ^ 

This  \%  chiefly  ufed  to  fupport  the  dilcharge  from  a  part  which 
lias  been  bliftered,  and  was  therefore  fortherly  called  Empiafirum 
'mttrahens.  Sometimes,  however,  it  irritates  too  much  on  account 
of  the  refm;  and  hence,  wh^  tiefign^d  '^nly'fer  drefling  blif- 
rers,  the  refin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlets  where  a  con* 
rinuance  of  the  pain  a. id  a  citation,  excited  by  the  Yeficatorj,  is 
rccjuired.    Indeed,  plaftcrs  of  any  kind  ari  lk>t  vefy  proper  fW 
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drefEng  blifters ;  their  conGftence  makes  thenti  Gt  uneaff^  and 
their  adheGvenefs  renders  the  taking  them  off*  painful.  Ccrarcs, 
which  are  fofter  and  le(s  adheGve,  appear  much  more  eligible : 
the  Ccratum  fpermatis  ceti  will  fenre  for  general  ufe  ;  and  for 
fome  particular  purpofes,  the  Ceratum  reGnae  flarz  nuy  be  s^« 
plied* 

Offi  prep, — ^Empl.  canth.  hmd.  Dub. 

m 

% 

UNGUENTUM  ELEMI.  Dub.    Unguentum  Elemi  C^kpo- 

SITUM.     land. 
Compound  Ointment  of  Elemi. 
Take  of 

£lemi|  one  pound  ; 

Turpentine^  ten  ounces ; 

Mutton  fuet|  prepared,  two  pounds  ; 

Oiive  oil|  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet ;  and  having  removed  it  from  the 

fire,  mix  it  immediately  with  the  turpentine  and  oil  \  after 

which  (train  the  mixture. 

This  ointment,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Limmentm 
Arcdtt^  has  long  been  ufed  for  digefting,  cleanfing,  and  incanat- 
ing ;  and  for  thefe  purpofes  is  preferred  by  fome  furgeons  to  aD 
the  other  compoGtions  of  this  kind^  probably  becaufe  it  is  nioR 
czpenGve. 

UNGUENTUM  PIQS.    Lond.  Dub. 
Tar  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Tar, 

Mutton  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  half  a  pound* 
Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Tar,  five  parts ; 
Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  compoGtions  cannot  be  conGdercd  as  differing  cflcowt 
ly  from  each  other.  As  far  as  they  have  any  pecaliar  ^QariSh 
this  entirely  depends  on  the  tar.  From  the  empyreonianc  • 
and  faline  matters  which  it  contains,  it  is  undoubtedly  o^wg 
aOivity.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  fuccefsfullj  employed  ag»>* 
f9qic  cutaneous  affcftions,  particularly  tinea  capitis. 
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EMPLASTRUM  PICK  BURGUNDICiE.  Dub.    Emplast- 

RUM  Picis  CoMPOsiTUM.     Lond. 
Compound  Burgundy  Pitch  Plq/ltr. 
Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  \ 

liadanum,  (Galbanuin>  Dub.)  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces  i 

Exprefled  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce. 
To  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  firft  the  la- 

danum,  (galbanum,  Dub.)  and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

EMPLASTRUM  CUMINI.     L$nd. 
Cummin  Plafter. 
Take  of 

Cummin  feeds, 

Caraway  feeds, 

Bay  berries,  of  each  three  ounces  \ 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds } 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces* 
Melt  the  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  mix  with  them  the  reft  of 

the  ingredients,  powdered,  and  make  a  plafter. 

This  plafter  has  been  recommended  as  a  moderately  warm  dif- 
cutient;  and  is  dire£led  by  fome  to  be  applied  to  the  hypogaftric 
region,  for  ftrengthcning  the  vifccra,  and  expelling  flatulencies. 

EMPLASTRUM  LADANI  COMPOSITUM.    Lond. 

Compound  Ladanum  Piafl^. 
Take  of 

Ladanum,  three  ounces ; 
Frankincenfe,  one  ounce ; 
Cinnamon,  powdered, 

Exprefled  oil  of  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Eflential  oil  of  mint,  one  drachm. 
'^a  the  melted  frankincenfe,  add  firft  the  ladandm,  foftened  by 
lieat ;  then  the  oil  of  mace.     Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the 
cinnamon  and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together,  in  a  warm 
mortar,  into  a  plafter.    Let  it  be  kept  in  a  ciofc  Teflel. 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a  very  elegant  ftomach  pl.fter.   It 
^j  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafi!y  made  occafionallvj  (for  thefe  kind*« 
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of  compoGtions,  on  account  of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are  not 
fit  for  keeping),  and  to  be  but  moderatdv  adhcfire^  fo  as  fKX  to 
offend  the  ikin,  and  that  it  may,  without  QifficaltTy  be  ififequehtrj 
renewed ;  which  thefe  forts  of  applications,  in  order  to  their  pro- 
ducing any  confiderable  effect,  require  to  be. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI.  ZW.    XT^JOtriir+uiK  SiiiBWri- 

NUM.      Dub. 

Eltkr  Otntnunt. 
Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  four  pounds  ; 

Mutton  fuct,  prepared,  three  pounds  i 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 
Boil  the  flowers  in  the  fuet  and  oil,  till  they  be  admoft  crifp;  tba 

(train  with  expreflion. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were  formerly  very  frequent', bo: 
vegetables,  by  boiling  in  oils,  impart  to  them  nothing  but  a  litri^ 
mucilage,  which  changes  the  greafy  oils  to  drying  oils,  and  anj 
refitt  they  may  contain  *,  but  that  alfo  is  never  in  fuch  quantity  v 
to  afFe£t  the  nature  of  the  oil.  We,  therefore,  do  not  fuppofe 
that  this  OLTitment  pbfieflTes  any  properties  diSeTcnt  from  a  iofk 
ointment  of  the  lame  confidence. 


UNGUENTUM   CANTHARIDIS.     LontL      Vsenjnt^ 

CANTHAR^Dtjik.      Dnbi 
OlritmcM  of  Spbhjflr  FHer. 
Take  of 

Spanifli  flics*  powdered,  two  ounces*; 

Didilled  water,  eight  ounces,  (water,  nine  ounces,  Dut.) 

Ointment  of  yellow  refin,  eight  ounces. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  Spanifti  flies  to  one  half^  and  ftrain.  Td 

the  drained  liquor  add  «the  ointment  of  yellow  icfia.    Erspo- 

rate  this  mixture  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  ointment  in  a  wet' 

bath,  faturated  with  fea-fdt. 

UNGUENTUM  INFUSI  MELOES  VESICATDRII;  rdf 

Ungukntum  EpispASTictm  Mrrtus.    Bd. 
Ointment  of  Inftifim  of  Cant/fondes^  comnKmly  cilletf  MM  ' 

Epifpaftic  OintmHtt. 
Take  of 

Cantharides, 
White  rcfin, 
Yellow  wax,  each  one  part  j 
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Hog's  lardy 

Venice  turpcl^tine>  each  two  pkttft ;  

Boiling  water,  four  part6% 
Macerate  the  cantharides  in  the  water  for  a  night;  then -ftrongtj 
prefs  out  and  drain  ihc  liquor,  and  boil  it  with  dio  brd  tilltne 
water  be  confumed  ;  then  add  the.  refin  aivi-^^$  an^  v^hen 
thefe  are  melted,  take  the.  OMHnqDt  off  the  fire  and  fAi  ^  ?ur- 
pcntine.  ., 


'  ♦   «* . 


These  ointments,  containing  the  foluble  parts  of  the  canthari- 
des, uniformly  bleuded  with  the  other  ingredients^  arc  more  com- 
modious, and  in  general  occafion  lefs  pain^  though  ifttle  fefs  effec- 
tual in  their  a£lion|  than  tbe  compofitions  with, the  fljr  in  fub- 
ftance.  A  very  good  ftimulating  liniment  iscompofedby  melt- 
ing one  part  of  this  with  half  a  part  of  camphor  in  powder,  and 
three  parts  of  turpentine. 

UNGUENTUM    PULVERIS    MELOES  VESICATORII; 

olim  Unguentum  Episfasticum  Fortivs.    ^dm. 
Ointment  tfthf  Pfyfdfr  rfSpam/b  fUfs^  foriperly  Stronger  Epifpafl'tc 

Ois$im(nt. 
Take  of 

RcCnous  ointment,  fcrcn  parts  \ 
Powdered  cantharides,  one  pact* 

This  ointment  is  employed  in. the  drcflihgs  for  blifters,  intend- 
ed to  be  taskdt  pirpetualy  is  they  ar^  called,  cr  to  be  kept  running 
for  a  confiderable  time,  which,  id  ipany  chronic,  and  iome  acute 
cafes,  is  of  great  fcrvice.  Particular  care  (hould  be  taken,  that 
the  cantharides  employed  in  thefe  compofitions  be  reduced  into 
%'ery  fubtile  powder,  and  that  the  mixtures  be  made  as  equal  and 
uniform  is  poflible. 

CER ATUM  CAN THARIDIS.     Land.  Dub. . 

Cerate  of  Cantharides • 
Take  of 

Cerate  of  fpennaceti,  foftened  with  heat^  fix  drachms,  (one 

ounce,  Dub.) 
Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm,    (four  fcruples. 
Dub.) 
Mix  them. 

This  is  alfo  an  ifTue  omtment,  of  a  confiderably  firmer  con- 
(iftcncy  than  either  of  the  former. 
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a  little  before  thej  become  firm. 
EHn.uTBnii  Velocs  Vesicatorii  ;  dim  Em^last 

CATOKIUU.      £i/. 

PU^tr  ef^an^  FHes,  formcily  Blj/lfring  Pla^ 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet. 

Yellow  waZf 

White  rcfin, 

CaniharideS)  each  equal  weights. 
Mix  the  cantharii!ci>i  reduced  tty*  6nc  powder,  with  t 

gredients,  previoufly  melted,  and  lemoveil  from  ih 

In  making  thcfe  plaflers,  from  an  incautious  applicai 
the  camhiiTiJes  fomctimes  lofe  iTkcir  veficating  power; 
i{  is  cudomaryi  after  the  bliltei  is  fprcad,  to  cover  its  j 
powdered  canthatides.  The  effcfl  is  atfo  more  fpce 
tain,  if  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  appJIeil  be  well  batt 
vioegar)  and  it  is  more  eafily  re'moied  if  a  bit  of  tli 
inierpofcd  between  it  and  the  (ktp. 

EMPLASTRUM    MELOES    VESICATORII     ( 
TUM.    Edin. 
Cempound  PJ^r  of  Spani/li  F/iei. 
Tjkeof  ■"". 

Burgundy  pitch,  "  ' 

Venice  turpentine, 
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This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ibeft  in&Hihle  Uiftering^ hfter.    It 
certainly  contains  a  fufficient  Taricty  of  ftii&ttilatttig  ingredients. 

TJNGUENTUM  H£LL£BORI  KUli,    LM.  Dui. 

Ointment  ^IthUi  HiUdori^, 
Takcof  ... 

White  helleborci  one  oiifiQCi 

Ointment  of  hog's  lard,  (hog's  lard,  Dmh.)  fouir.o\ii^es  \ 

Eflence  of  lemon,  half  a  fcruple. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  ointment, 

■  # 

This  is  reconunended  in  the  ifich*  and .  other  cutaneous  af« 


UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS.    Lond.  Dub. 

Sulpbmr  Ointment* 
Takcof 

Ointment  of  hog*s  lard,  half  a  pound;  (five  ounces,  Dub.) 
Flowers  of  fulphur,'four  (three,  Dub.)  duoeei. 
Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointment* 

Take  of 

Ho^s  lard,  four  parts  5 ' 

Sublimed  fulphur,  ohe  part. 
To  each  pound  of  this  ointment  add^ 

Volatile  oil  of  lemons,  or 

■  of  hfcnder,  half  a  drachm. 

Sulphur  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  nibre  (afe  than  mer- 
cury. A  pound  of  ointment  fenres  for  four  un^iions.  The  pa- 
tient is  to  be  rubbed  erery  night,  a  fourth  part'  of  the  body  at  each 
time.  Though  the  difeafe  may  be  thus  cured  Itt  a  fiiiele  appli- 
cation, it  is  in  general  advifable  to  touch  the  parts  moft  affeaed 
for  a  tew  nights  longer,  and  to  conjoin  widi.the  fridions  the  in- 
ternal nfe  offulphur. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  NITROSL    Ed. 
Ointment  ofNitrws  Acid. 
Take  of 

Hog's  lard,  one  pound  ; 
Nitrous  add,  fix  dmchms. 
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l^ix  tixe  acid  IgvldUMlly  .urith.th^ifPSHfd  dXHngq,  aq^  ^iligcKUiy 

the  a£lion  ortnc  acia  upoa  if*  fh&f^  i^^^^  deaf  (5f  ritriC?5xirfc 
gas  diicngngcd.  If  acquired  a'y'enowjm'dolobr,  and  j  fir^  corv* 
fiftency  5  and  forms  an  excellent  and  cheap  fubftitute^.  inif^t 
herpetic  and  other 4:uuiieous  afFetfi^ni?  for'the  oinrnlcnt  ot'u*- 
trate  of  mercurvl"  '^  ^-   '^^  •'   '    .  ""     •  r  ' 

,"!      ■  ff'i?'  »  •'»:  f  1'. '   ■!  ■      ,     '  ■    ;  J 

EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  PLUMDI  SEMIVITREI ;  oiim  Ev- 

'  .'  !J.'r:  :::^iiXAbnmi'jGoaikixiiEi:-<ijEdL   :  .  :     .. 

Plafler  cf  the  Semi-vilrified  Oxide  of  Lead^   formerly    Gommt 

Plapr. 

A aKe 01  ^i       .i'j',*"-'!"'   '•"''•  '*■ 

Semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  ooe  pait  i    * 

Ohve  oil,  two  parts. 
Boil  thfcm,  adding  water,. ^ndj:onftaijtI|r,^  i^ie  jnjxtvrc  u 

the  oil  and  litnargc  teTormed  into  aplaftef.    . 


•  »■    iH«  i»TI/  I 


EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI.     Losd.  Dub, 

Litharge  Biqfiet. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pcom^  i    ,  ; 
Olive  oil,  a  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dup,),  .  -     . .  /   * 
Water,  two  pints,  (two  poi^id^  Vh^^jX^  .  '     !... 

Boil  them  with  a  flow  fire,  conftantb.uln:!^^.  tupi^iji,  (litf  oil  ^ 
litharge  unite,  fo  as  to  form  2^  pla(tex:l  (^l  i(  ^U^  p«yr 
to  add  more  boiling  water,  if  the  water  that  was  firft  added 
be  nearly  .C9nfumed  .before  the  c;id  of  the  procefs«    X^.) 

Oxides  of  lead^  %ot(ied  with  oils,  uiiitc  yrit}^  thciD  isto  a  pl|f- 
ter  of  an  excellent  coAliftdnce,  and  fof^ing  9  proper  Wb  iv 
firveral  other  plaftcr^.' 

In  the  boiling'^oi  d'^ft'  compofi  a  ^{O^mity  of  w^tw  mull 

be  added,  to  previ^nt  trie  plafllcr  from  burning  and  gr^wiM  hlad. 
Such  water  as  it  may  be  neceflary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  mA 
be  previoufly  made  hot ;  for  cold  liquor  ijrould  not  only  proloq 
the  procefs,  but  Jik^urU^  occafion  the  matter  to  cs)ilodc,  and  be 
thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  cperatcr: 
this  accident  will  equally  happen  upon  the  addition  of  hot 
if  the  plaftcr  be  extremely  hot.  It  is  thercfbce  bmer  to 
It  from  the  fire  a  little  before  each  addition  of  water.  ' 


Thtfc^hrflersi  which.  Jurfe  bceo!iang  known  4mdix  the  naiha 
of  Diachyl6ny  are  common  applicatbDfrm^Dcdriatiflot.ti£  the  fkiibg^ 
flight  flcJh  wjuads,  and  tht:  like.     They  keep  the  part  foft  and. 
fomcwhat  warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  caa 
be  cxpccled  in  ihefe  cafes  from  any  plader. 

Of.  prep^-^Emp.  mMsMfiitlhA^  JSi:  ^Ehijilaft.  hydrarg.  £d. 
£mp.  :huns  comp.  EJ.  EmjA^ft.  fapi'^i.  LonJ.  Dub.  Emplaft. 
lith.  comp.  Lond.   Emp.  gum.  Ed.  Emp.  afTx  foetid.  Ed.  Emp^ 
lith.  cum  rcfmav  Z^mS*    Emfflatt. 'fefin.  jSc/j.   Empl.'Kch.  cum. 
hydrarg.  L^nd, 

EMPLASTRUM  RESINOSUM  -,  vulgo  tuf lAsYrum  Ad- 

UJESIVUM.      Ed^ 

Rtfimiis  Plaftert  commonly  caHcd  Adh^ve  Ptajfer. 

Take  of 

Plaftcr  of  (cmi-yltrified  fctxlde  of  tead,  fiver  parts; 
White  rcfiu,  one  part. 

Emplastrum  Lithargtbj  cou  Resixa.    Lond, 

Litharge  Plajhr  ivith  Refin. 
Take  of 

Litharge  plader,  three  pounds  i, 

Yellow  rcdn,  half  a  pound* 
To  the  litharge  plaftert  nicltcd  with  x  very  flow  fire,  add  the 

powdered  rcfin ;  mix  them  well,  and  make  a  plader. 

These  pladers  are  uled  as  adhefives  for  keeping  on  other  dreiS. 
ings  \  for  retaining  the  edges  of  reccnc  wodnds  together,  when  we 
are  endeavouring  to  cure  them  by  the  fird  Intetidon,  and  efpecial- 
ly  for  giving  methanical  fupport  to  new  fleih;  and  contracting  the 
iizc  of  ulcers,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Baynton,  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs,  a  mode  of  treaimenc  ft>  eiEcacious, 
chat  it  has  entirely  changed  the  ehtfa£ter  of  thefe  fores. 

« 

EMPLASTRUM  ASS.«  FOETIDiE.    Ed. 
Plnfter  ffAfii  Foeiidtu 
Take  of 

Plader  of  fcmi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead, 

'AA  fcotidi*  eacltlwo  fiarts  I 

Gatbamim, 

Yellow  wax,  cac!i  one  part. 
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;.Tins  plaftferis'ippKed.  m  the  lirohilical  region,  or  orer  die 
vhole  abdometty'iii.lijfteric  ctfet^  and  fomedniet  withi  good  ef- 

fea. 


EMPLASTRUM  GUMMOSUM.    EJin. 

Take  of 
Flatter  of  feniNvitrified  oxide  of  lead,  dght  pazU  ; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 
Galbanum, 
Yellow  wax,  each  one  part.  . 

Of.  pr^f.-^EmfhA^  lapoo.  Ed. 


EMPLASTRUM  UTHARGTRI  COMPOSITUM.    Lmd. 

Cnnpwni  Pta/ter  oflitbargtm 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,  three  pounds ; 

Strained  galbanum,  eight  ounces  ; 

Turpentine^  ten  drachms ; 

Frankincenfey  three  ounces. 
The  galbanum  and  turpentine  being  melted,  mix  with  them  the 

powdered  frankincenfe,  and  afterwards  the  lidiaige  pbloi 

inelted  alfo  with  rerj  flow  fire»  and  make  a  plafter. 

Both  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as  digeftires  and  f«ppantim; 
particularly  in  abfcefles,  after  a  part  of  the  matter  has  bcea 
turated  and  difdiarged,  for  fuppuratiog  or  ^'fr^rfBng  the  ilk 
cion  which  rsmai&s* 


CERAT0M  SAPOMIS.    Lmd.  Duk. 

Soapterate. 
Take  of 

Soapi  (hard  Spanilh  foap,  Dvi^  eight  ounces  \ 

Tellow  wax,  ten  ounces ; 

Litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  ; 

Olive  ml,  one  pint,  (fourteen  ounces,  IXit.) 

Vinegar,  one  gallon,  (eight  pounds^  Dmk.) 
Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge,  over  a  flow 

ftirringy  until  the  mixture  unites  and  »^«rtefnf  \ 

die  other  articles,  and  make  a  cerate. 
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This  a£ls  in  reality  as  a  fatumine  appIication»  fhp  iinp  having 
only  the  eflTtrft  of  giving  a  very  convenient  degree  of  adbefivenefs. 

■  I 

•  •  m 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.    Lond.    EMPLisrkUM  SaK)na: 

CEUic.     Dub. 
Soap  Piqfier. 
Take  of 

Soap,  bnc  part; 
Litharge  plafter)  fix  parts. 
Mix  the  foap  with  the  mehed  litharge  plaftetj  and  boil  them  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  plafter. 

EMPLASTfttlM  SaPONACEUM.     Ed. 

Saponaceous  Plqfter. 
Take  of 

Plafter  of  femi  vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  four  parts ; 

Gum  plafter,  two  parts ; 

Soap  diced,  one  part. 
To  the  ptafters,  melted  together,  add  the  foap  \  then  boil  for  1 

little,  fo  as  to  form  a  plafter. 

These  are  fuppofed  to  be  mild  difcutients. 

EMPLASTRUM  THURIS  COMPOSrrUM.    Lend. 
Compound  Frankinanfe  Plafter. 
Take  of 

Frankinceiife,  half  a  pound ; 
Dragons  blood,  three  ounces ; 
Litluirge  plafter,  two  pounds. 
To  tlie  melted  litharge  plafter  add  the  refins  in  powder. 

It  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed  that  plafters  compofed  6f 
ftyptic  medicines  ftrcngthen  the  part  to  which  they  arc  applied  ; 
for  plafters  in  general  relax,  rather  than  aftringe  ;  and  indeed  thr 
prelent  example  of  thefe  fuppofed  aftringent  plafters  is  merely  a 
refinous  plafter  made  with  expenfive  ingredients* 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  PLUMBI  ALBIi  vulgo  Ukctoiitum 

Album.    Ed. 
Ointment  of  White  Oxide  of  Lead^  formerly  White  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Simplr  ointment^  five  parts ; 
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White  oxid^  of  ii:«di  one  t>an. 

This  is  a  cooling  deGccatiTe  ointmcDt,  of  great  ufe  when  ap- 
plied to  excoriated  furfaces. 

UNGUENTTJM  ACEmXIS  PLUMBI ;  rulgo  Unguentuu 

*Saturninum.    EJ. 
Ointment  ofjicetite  of  Lsad^  formerly  Saturmw  OlmOnenU 
Take  of 

S.mpte  oincment,  twenty  parts  \ 
Acetite  of  lead,  one  part. 

UNGUENTUM  CERUSS-£  ACETATiE.     Loni.  Dui. 

Ointment  of  Acetaied  Cerufi. 
Take  of  • 

Acctated  cerufe,  two  drachms  \ 

White  wax,  two  ounces  \ 

Olive  oil,  half  a  pint,  (half  a  pound,  Z)«i.) 
Rub  the  acetated  cerufe,  previoufly  powdered,  with  feme  part  of 

the  oFive  oil ;  then  add  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the  rcmaia- 

ing  oil.     Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be  cold. 

These  are  alfo  excellent  cooling  ointments^  of  the  greateft  sfe 
in  many  cafes. 

CERATUM  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI  COMPOSITUM. 
Lond.     Ceratum  Lithargyri  Acetati.     Dub. 
Compound  Cerate  of  Acetated  Litharge. 
Take  of 

Water  of  acetated  litharge,  two  ounces  and  a  half ; 

Tellow  wax,  four  ounces ; 

Olive  oil,  nine  ounces  i 

Camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Rub  the  camphor  with  a  little  of  the  oil,  melt  the  wax  vidi  tkef 

remaining  oil ;  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thidoen, 

pour  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  acetated  litharge,  and  ftir  coo- 

ftantly  until  it  be  cold  i  then  mix  in  the  camphor  previoollj 

rubbed  with  oil. 

This  compofition  was  much  recommended  by  M.  GoabfiL 
It  differs  from  the  other  faturnine  ointments  onTj  in  confiRcoct- 
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UNGUENTUM  HYDRARdYRIi  vulgo  UvoOelr^vif 

GoERULEUM.      £d. 

Oiniment  cf  ^iicifihcr^  commonly  called  Blue  Olntmmt. 
Take  of 

Suickfilver, 
utton  fuct,  each  one  part ;  , 

Hog's  lard,  three  parts. 
Rub  the  mercery  carefully  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  of  the  'liog*f 
lard  till  the  globules'  entirely  difappear,  then  add  the  reft  of 
thefafs. 
•    This  ointment  mayalfo  be  made  with  double  or  treble  the  quan- 
tity of  quickfilver. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDR ARGYRl  FORTIUS.    Lond.  Dub. 

Strongir  Mercurial  Ointment* 
Take  of 

Purified  quickCIver,  two  pounds  \ 
Prepared  hog's  lard,  twenty-three  ounces; 
Prepared  mutton  fuet,  one  ounce ; 
Firft  triturate   the  quickfilver  with  the  fuet  and  a  little  of  die 
ho2's  lard  until  the  globules  be  extinguifiied ;  then  add  the 
relt  of  the  lard,  and  form  it  into  an  ointment. 

Ungoentum  Hydrargtri  Mmus.    LoncU  Sub. 

Milder  Mercurial  Ointtnent. 
Take  of 

The  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfdvcr,  one  part  9 

Hog's  lard,  prepared,  two  parts. 
Mix  them. 

UNGUENTUNf  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREI.     Ei. 

Ointment  of  Grey  Oxide  of  ^uict/Uver, 
Take  of 

Grey  oxide  of  quickfilver,  one  part  j 
Hog's  lordf  three  parts. 

These  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with  a  view  to 
their  topical  a£lion,  but  with  the  intention  of  introducing  mercurj 
in  an  adive  ftate  into  the  circulating  fyilem  ;  which  may  be  et- 
fc£ked  by  gentle  fridion  on  the  found  ikin  of  any  part,  particu- 
larly on  the  infide  of  the  thighs  or  Ieg>.  For  this  purpoie,  thefe 
Cmpie  ointmcnta  are  much  better  fuited  than  the  more  com- 
pounded ones  with  turpentine  and  the  like,  formerly  employed ; 
for  by  any  acrid  fubftance  topical  inflammation  is  alpt  to  be  ex* 
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cited^  jtreviepting  fun}ier  friAion,  and  giving  nmcb  nneafinef:. 
To  avoid  thiS|  it  is  necefiary,  even  with  the  mildeft  and  wealed 
ointn?<€nt^  to  change  occafionallj  the  place  at  which  the  friclioa 
is  performed. 

It  is  requifite  that  the  ointments  in  which  the  mercuiy  is  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  trituration  (liould  be  prepared  with  very  great  care; 
for  upon  the  degree  of  triture  which  has  been  employed,  the  acti- 
vity of  the  mercury  very  much  depends.  .The  addition  of  the 
mutton  fuet^  now  adopted  by  botn  colleges,  is  an  advantage  to 
the  ointment,  as  it  prevents  it  from  runiimg  into  the  (late  of  oil, 
which  the  hog's  lard  alone,  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a  warm  cham- 
ber, it  is  fometimes  apt  to  do,  and  which  is  followed  by  a  fepan- 
tion  of  parts.  We  are  even  inclined  to  think,  that  the  propoi- 
tion  of  fuet  direfted  by  the  London  college  is  too  fmall  tor  this 
purpofc,  and  indeed  feems  to  be  principally  intended  for  the  roort 
ciFe&ual  triture  of  the  mercury  %  bat  it  is  much  more  to  be  re* 
gretted,  that  in  a  medicine  of  fuch  a£livity,  the  colleges  (hoeld 
not  have  dirc^ied  the  fame  proportion  of  mt^tcury  to  the  fatty 
matter. 

If  the  efficacy  of  the  ointment  prepared  with  the  grey  oxide 
were  fufficiently  eflablifhed,  the  facility  and  certainty  of  its  pre* 
paration  would  be  attended  with  great  advantages. 

EMPLASTRUM  HTDRARGYRI.     Ed. 
Piqficr  of  ^ickJUver. 
Take  of 

Olive  oil, 

White  refm,  each  one  part ; 

Quickfiiver,  three  parts ; 

Flafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  fix  parts. 
Melt  the  oil  and  refin  together,  and  when  this  mixture  is  coidi 

let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till  the  globules  difappew ; 

then  add  by  degrees  the  litharge  plafter,  melted^  and  kt  the 

whole  be  accurately  mixed. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  HtDRARGTRO. 

Lond, 
Plqftfr  of  Cum  jimmanuK  noitk  ^uicUlvgr. 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac,  drained,  one  pound  ; 
Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces ; 

Sulphuretted  oU^  a  drachm,  or  as  much  as  may  be  nccefify* 
Triturate  the  quickfilver   with  the  fulphtirctted   oil,  natfl  in 
globules  difappear ;  then  gradually  add   the   gun 
melted^  and  mix  fhemr 
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EMPLASTRUM  LTTHARGTRI  CUM  HTDRARGYRO. 

Lhhargi  Pla/Ur  naitb  S^ehfilver. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,  one  pound ; 
I\irified  cjukkGlver^  three  onticet ; 
Sttlphuietted  oil^  one  drachm,  or  what  is  fufficient 
Make  the  plafter  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ammoniacuBi  plafter 
with  qnickfihrer. 

TflESB  mercurial  plafters  are  confidered  as  powerful  refolftnts 
and  difcuuentSy  ading  with  much  greater  certainty  for  thefe  in« 
tentions  than  any  compofition  of  vegetable  fobftances  alone}  the 
mercury  exerting  itfelt  in  a  confidef^le  degree,  and  beipg  fome- 
times  introduced  into  the  habit  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  zm£k  the 
Biouth*  Pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  a  venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tophi,  and  beginning  indurations,  are  (aid  to  yield  to  them  fome- 
times. 

UNGUENTUM  CALCLS  HYDRARGYRl  ALBL    Lmd. 

Ointment  of  the  White  Cabc  cf  ^ckfiher. 
Take  of 

The  wh^  calx  of  quickfilver,  one  drachm; 

Ointment  of  hog's  lard,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
Mix,  and  make  an  ointment* 

This  is  very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  and  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  cutaneous  affedlions. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRl  RUBRI.    £J, 
Ointment  cf  Rid  Oxide  of  ^uickfiJver, 
Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  quickfilver  by  nitrous  acid,  one  part; 
Hog's  lard,  eight  parts. 

The  oxide  (hould  be  reduced  to  vert  fine  powder  before  it  be 
added  to  the  axunge.  This  is  an  excellent  ftimulating  ointment, 
often  of  very  great  fervice  in  indolent  ill-conditioned  lores,  when 
we  wifii  to  excite  them  to  greater  adion.  As  an  eye  ointment 
its  efie£is  are  moil  remarkable,  in  the  cure  of  all  inflammations 
of  die  tunica  conjun&iva,  and  more  particularly  when  there  is  a 
thickening  and  fwelliog  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  palpebrz. 
Ill  fach  cafes  it  feems  to  zSt  with  much  greater  certainty,  if  ap- 
plied immediately  after  the  eve-lids  have  been  fcarified.  In  in- 
iammation,  accompanied  wito  fpecks,  it  has  a  mod  powerful  cf« 
f^  ia  removing  both.     It  is  alfo  ufeful  in  all  thofe  ophtLjilmias 
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vfiidi  b  frequendr  zzftcx:  after  fisiall-pcx.  itafts 
dilcalcs  cf  ±c  hairy  fcllp.     I:  b  %Mit±  in  the  1221-  qo-nnrr,  xzi 
in  the  fainc  oaxmeT,  as  the  uejc  irtm-s   hrcrar^yr:  ;  aad  if 
it  prwc  too  ftimulating,  it  may^bc  diluicd  wiih  ixuiigc. 

UNGUEXTUM  NITR AXIS  HYDRARGTKI 5  «tilf>o  Un 
CCEJTTCM  CiTUsex.   Ed.    UxcctsrroiL  HriMuimciu  K:- 
TEATI.  Lamd.  Dmh» 

Ointmer.t  if  Xitrait  rf ^uuifiivxr^  comircnW  caHei  Teiivm  Gr-'- 
intra.     Ointment  zf  SlSrgtfd  ^uuk^Ivfr. 

Take  of 

Qoickfilrer,  one  part ; 

Nitrous  acsdy  two  pans ; 

06\x  oily  nine  pans;  &L 

Hofift  lard,  tliree  pans,  £/•  (ttirelte  parrs,  Limd.  Z>ar$.) 
In  a  glais  mortar  beat  up  tbc  firfutiM  with  the  lard  and  oil  vim 

gcning  iliffy  after  having  been  mehed  togerlier,  until  mx  dot- 

ment  be  formed. 


UNGUENTUMNITRATIS  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS.  £/. 

Milder  Ointment  ^f  Sitrate  cf  ^tick^h^er. 
This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  ^-ith  three  times  the  qcistirt 
of  oil  and  hog's  Urd. 

This  ointment  was  former! j  prepared  with  lard  alone  ;  but  i: 
foon  became  fo  very  hard,  that  it  u-as  necefTary  to  xueh  i: 
with  frcOi  Annge  before  it  eould  be  ufed.  The  fubftituticn  ia 
the  prcfent  formula,  of  the  oil  for  pan  of  the  axunge,  obviates  in 
J  great  meafure  this  inconvenience.  The  hardening  is  entirny 
owing  to  the  excefs  of  the  acid  in  the  folutioti  of  mercury.  Be 
the  property  which  nitrate  of  mercury,  prepared  by  ebulli:ioc, 
lias,  of  being  decompofed  by  water,  fumiOied  me  with  an  eaiV 
way  of  getting  rid  of  all  exccCi  of  acid,  and  of  procuring  the  iib- 
nitrate  cf  mercury  in  the  ftate  of  the  moft  mmote  divifion  pof- 
Able.  An  ointment  prepared  with  this  fub-mtrate  had  a  mck 
beautiful  golden  colour ;  after  Gx  months  was  perfedily  iiolt,  aad 
fucceeded  in  curing  a  very  bad  cafe  cf  herpes. 

Med.  ufe. — ^This  cintment  has  the  very  beft  cfEccb  in  hopes 
tinea  capitis,  and  fimilar  obllinate  cutaneous  affistUoas,  aad  is 
almoft  fpecific  in  pforophtlialmia,  in  thole  flight  czGiQriaiio:3S  oi 
the  tarfi,  attended  with  extreme  itchinff,  and  in  all  the  iafao- 
mations  of  the  eyes,  attended  by  eruptive  dilordexs  of  the  htff 
fcalp  or  face.  It  is  moft  conveniently  and  efiefkually  a(c4  H 
rubbing  a  piece  of  the  fiae  of  half  a  gardea  p^^  «rith  the  p«tf 


of  a  luir  pencil,  orcr  the  tarfi,  among  the  roots  of  the  ciHae,  and 
aljo\i'i4;ig  a  fm^I^  .ausMUJtj  to  g^  $>p. x^c  ^\B(Cr  nKinbr^neot  the 
pafpCKrr:.  *  In  90jlin:\tc  cafe^,  a  wc^k  f9J^\iti9n  of  muriate  of  mer- 
curv,  ufcd^^s  a  coIlyriMin  alpfig  wiui  tr\is  ointment|  proves  a  moil 
pbiirruit  remedy- 

UNGUENTUJ^I  SUB.ACETUIS  CUPRL    JEUui.  . 

Oini merit  of  Sub-jicetite  of  Coppir. 
Take  of  ....  ... 

Refinous  ointment^  fif^cea  parts  i 
Sub-acctite  of  Qoppcr,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  fore^y  and  keeping  dovm 
fungous  flelh.  Where  ulcers  conrini^e  to  run  from  a  we^kpefs 
in  the  veil'els  6f  the  part^,  t^  tonic  ^owcr^  of  copper  prooufe 
cotiGderable  advantage;. 

It  Is  atfo  frcGurntly  ufed  with  advantage  in  cafes  of  pphtb^illia» 
depending  on  Icrofu'a,  where  the  palpcbrx'  are  principally 'a{f^^- 
rd ;  but  when  it  is  to  be  thus  applied,  it  is  in  general  requifite 
that  it  fliould  be  fomcwhat  we^ikcnpd  by  the  addition  of  u  pro- 
portion of  fimpl^:  Qintmejit  or  fiojj's  lard. 

/'  ■  .  • 

UNQUEjfO^UMPXlDlZINCl  IMTURI ;  olim  UNGUENwuii 

TuTIJE.      itc/ilf. 
Ointment  of  Impure  Oxide  of  VAnc^  formerly  Ointment  of  Tutty^ 
Tajcc  of      .  .  ...  ^    . 

Sfmpie  liniment,  five  parts; 
Prepared  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  one  part. 

UNGUENTUM  TOTMf..     Lord.    Dub. 
.  Ointment  of  Tutty* 

Take  of 

Prepared  tutty, 

Ointment  of  fpcrmaceti,  (hog's  lard,  Dui.)  as  much  as  may  be 
fufiicient. 
'Piix  them  fo  as  to  make  a  foft  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI.     £u. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc.  • 

Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  fix  parts ; 
Oside  of  zinc,  one  part. 

These  ointments  arc  chiefly  ufed  in  afi'cciions  of  the  eye,  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  cafes  where  rednefs  arifes  rather  from  relaxation 
tb^  from  a£live  inflammatfon. 
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CERATUM  CARBONATIS  ZINCI  IMPURIj  olim  Cm- 
TUM  Lafidis  Calaminaris.     Eti. 
CeraltBf  Impure  Carbonate  ef  Zinc,  formerly  CenUr  of  CoIaikk. 
Take  of 

Simple  cerate,  fire  parts  ; 

Prepared  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  one  pan. 

CERATUM  LAPIDIS  C  ' "  lINAaiSi  oUm  Ceiutcu 

EpULOrii  Lond.  Dah. 

Calamiitt  Cerate,  rl?  Epuhtie  Ctratt. 
Talte  of 

CaJjminc,  prepared, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  id,  (one  part,  Dui.) 

Olive  oil,  one  pint,  (l.  !)m^.}  J 

^Ie!t  the  wax  with  the  oil  boa  as  the  mixture,  ezpofed  n  J 

the  air,  begins  to  ihicli^,.,  nth  it  rhc  calamine,  ani!  ftir  ^ 

tliL'  cerate  uiiiil  it  be  cold. 

THr.sE  comporuions  refemble  the  cerate  which  Turner  flrongly 
recommends  in  cutaneous  ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and  <rhicti 
has  been  ufually  diftinguiftied  by  his  name.  They  appear,  ftoai 
experience,  to  be  excellent  epalotics,  and  as  fuch,  are  frequd^f 
made  uic  of  in  pra£tice. 

EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  FERRI  RUBRT ;  ollm  EMPLisTsm 

HOBORANS.       Ed. 

Fhjler  if  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  commonly  called  Slre/igtheiang 
PIq/ier. 
Take  of 

Pbfter  of  femi-viirificd  oxide  of  lead,  twenty-four  parti ; 

White  refm,  (ix  parts  -, 

Yellow  wax, 

Olive  oil,  each  three  parti ; 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  eight  parts. 
Grind  the  red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  pit,  and  then  add  it  to  the 

other  ingredients  previoufly  melted. 

This  piafter  is  ufed  in  wcaknefles  of  the  lai^e  mufcles,  as  « 
the  loins :  and  its  efte£ts  feem  to  proceed  from  the  mechanioJ 
fiipport  given  to  the  part,  which  may  alfo  be  done  by  any  otter 
plailer  that  adheres  with  equal  iirmnefs. 
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TABLES, 

Shewing  the   Proportioji  of  Antimony,    OpirM,  and 
Quicksilver,  contained  in  some  Compound  Medicines^ 

'     Tartrite  OF  Antimokt. 

•        *  • 

Wifu  o/Tartrite  of  Antimony  contains  two  grain^'of  tartritc  of 
antimony,  or  tartai-cmetic,  in  the  ounce.     Ed. 


'  Opium. 


'•  t 


Opiate  Confection  contains  one  grain  of  opium  ia  tbirtj-Gx 
grains.     Lond'. 

Opiate  or  Thibaic  EleBuary,  contains  in  each  drachm  about  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  opium;     Edin. 

EleSiuary  of  Catechu^  or  Japonic  ConfeQion^  contains  in  each 
ounce  about  two  grains  a^d  a  half  of  opium ;  for  one  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  one  hundred  and  ninety»three  grains.  £</* 

Compound  Ponvdrr  of  Chalk  with  Opium  contains  one  grain  of 
opium  in  about  forty-three  grains.     Lond^ 

Compound  Piwder  of  Ipccacuan  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in 
ten  grains.     Lmd. 

Fowder  of  Ipetacunn  and  Opium  contains  (ii  grains  of  opium  in 
each  drachm,  or  one  grain  in  ten.     Ed. 

Opiate  pQ%uder  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  ten.     Lend, 

Pills  of  Opium  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  five.     L^nd. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  Pills  contain  fix  grains  of  opium  in  each 
drachm,  or  five  grains  contains  half  a  grain  of  opium.     Ed. 

TinHure  of  Opium  or  Liquid  Laudanum  is  made  with  two  fcruples 
of  opium  in  e^Kih  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  five  grains  in  each 
drachm.  But  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  appears,  by  evaparatiou> 
to  contain  about  three  grains  and  a  half  of  opium.     Ed. 

Ammoninted  Tinflure  of  Opium,  or  Par^oric  Ettxir^  is  made 
Mj^ith  about  eight  grains  in  each  ounce  ot  the  liquid,  or  withabou^ 
one  grain  in  the  drachm,     Ed 

Tincture  of  Soap  and  Opium ,  formerly  called  Opiate  Lamment^ 
Anodyne  Baifam^  is  made  with  one  fcruple  of  opium  in  each  ounce 
of  the  liquid.     EJ. 

Troches  of  Liquorice  with  Opiun^,  contain  about  one  graia  of 
opium  ip  each  drachm.    Ed* 


^neifilver  Ptllt   contain    five    grain*   of   quickClver  m  i 
drjcKm.     EjcIi  pill  contains  one  grain  of  quickGIrcr.     Ed.        -I 

^licljiht-r  Pills  contain  four  grains  of  quickfilvcT  in  ntdw 
grains.     -LoKd- 

^lick/iivir  Oiiilasent  contains  twelve  grains  of  quicliljlver  in 

!ch  rfrachmi  made  wi'*'  -i"-*''-  quickfilver,  each  drachm  tcn- 

imtaim  one  drachm  ofqukt- 

ontuns  one  <lrac^Jn  of  q 

ut  tixtccn  graina  of  qakkfiliwl 


^ 


ns  ;ibout  r 


lains  twenty-four  Rraiiis. 

Stronger  ^li^lcfiker  Oinln 
liiver  in  two  drachms,     tam 

W<aitr  ^mLkfiiver  Oinlt. 
lilrcr  in  fix  drachms. 

^lickfitver  Phfi,-r  contains 
in  each  diachm.     Ed. 

Plapr  ofUthargt  imth  J 
of  quidRlver  in  five  ounces. 

PLJicr  cf  AT7!:n:ni.u-  '.i-iih  ,f>;rt/./r.v  Co 
of  quicklilver  in  five  ounces.     Loiiil, 

cvdcr  ':/ S.jmmo")-  ivi.'h  Cilomel  contains  one  griin  of  «!*■ 
mel  in  four  grain?.     Land. 

Oiiirvicnl  of  nitrated  ^Nicifi/ver  contains  ti 
trntcil  quicklliver  in  one  drachm,     l/ind. 

Stronger  Oitttmnii  of  Nilir.tt  ef  ^.Lifiljtr 
drai^hm  four  prjins  of  quickfilver  and  eishc  of 

Milder  Ohilmeri  if  l^ilr.ite  „f  ^tidjiivfr 
pIc  half  a  grain  of  quiclifilver,  and  one  gmin  of  nitrous  acid,  li 

Ointment  ofm.'iU  Calx  of  SlS'idfili'er  contains  in  eacii  dr«tni 
about  four  grains  and  a  half  cf  the  call.     ZsHt/. 


clve  grainsot  m- 

cont.iins  in  «ci 
litrotis  acid.  Bi- 
each  i(K- 


Oiie  jn'ain  of  Taririlc  of  Antimtny  is  contained  in 

Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony,     td.  ...  I. grs,  24^ 

Wine  of  antimoniated  tartar.     Dub. .'.'     ,.1:; 

Wine  of  tanarifed  antimony.     J.ond. [jo 

Wine  of  antimony.     Land. uncertiir. 

One  Rrain  of  prccipit.ited  Zulphunt  of  Antimony  is  contained  in 
Compound  pille  of  antimony.    Dub. gu,  i.-. 

One  grain  of  Ofium  is  contained  in 

Opiate  confection.     Land ^  ,(; 

Opiate  ekaunry.     Ed. *      ,, 

tWCtu.aX'i  y^  «v^C>.w.     E.A -.'-.".V.'.'.V.V.VlW 


.  Xknuamed  ih  s(me  CompcufUl  Medeci^        t05 

One  grain  of  O^tm  is  contuned  in       ^    ^      '    r. 

Compound  ele£httry  of  catechu.    Dut*  .            gts.  199   * 

Troches  of  liquorice  with  opium.    Ed.  •        7?   ^ 

Compound  troches  of  liquorice;    Dtti.  :  .         .60 

Pills  of  opium.     Lotid.               •  •             ^             S    ' 

0^i4lepifls.    &/.                •                •  •         •  .   16  a 

Opiate  powder.    IW.  •            •            10    ' 

GM^ofid  poNrder  of  chalk  with  opium.  LbmL                 43    * 

Compound  pa#der  of  ipecacnafl.  Lottd.  tM.                    i<^ 

Powder  of  mecacuan  and  opium.    Bd.  *  '<r'            -10" 

UnAure  of  Opium.   Ed*  LAnd.  Dub.  '•''/,     -ta    »* 

Camphorated  tinOure  of  opium.    Lond.  .   '  '"  ■  244    ^ 

Ditto        ditto                     Di$b.  .              t^  ;* 

Ammoniated  tin£lure  of  opium.     Ed.  •                €9'    * 

Tin£iure  of  foap  and  opium.    Ed.  •            31.5 

One  grain  of  ^uickfilver  is  contained  in 
Quickfilver  pills.     Lond.  •  •  SP^*  3* 

Ditto  Duh.  •  •  •  2.5 

Ditto  JSJiifi.  •  •  4 

Stronger  quickfilver  ointment.     Lofid.    Duh.  .  2 

Weaker  quickfilver  ointment.     Lond.    Dub.  .  6 

Quickfilyer  ointment.     E£n.  .  .  •5 

Quickfilver  plafter.    Ed.  .  .  •  S*5 

Litharge  plafter  with  quickfilver.  Lmd.  .  •         5. 

Ammoniac  plafter  with  quickfilver.     Lond.  .  5. 

One  grain  of  Cabme/  is  contained  in 
Powder  of  fcammony  with  calomel.     Lond.  •        grs.  4 

Compound  antimonial  pills.    Dui.  •  •  2.7 

One  grain  of  the  Grey  Oxide  of  ^ickfilver  is  contained  in 
Ointment  of  the  grey  oxide  of  quickfilver      Ed.  grs.  4 

One  grain  of  the  Red  Oxide  of  ^ickfilver  is  contained  in 
Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  quickfilvem  Ed.  •  grs.  9 

One  grain  of  Submuriate  of  ^ichJUvir  and  Ammonia  is  con- 
tained in 
Ointment  of  white  calx  of  quickfilver.     Lond.  grs.  13 

One  grain  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  is  contained  in 
Stronger  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury.     Ed.  grs.  5 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quickfilver^    Lond.    Dub.  •  5 

Milder  ointment  of  nitrate  of  quickfilver.     Ed.  1 3 

In  many  inftances  thef^  proportions  are  only  to  be  confidercd 
a#  approximations  to  the  truUii  as  they  are  calculated  from  the 
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dtumtities  of  the  ingredients  taken  to  fonn  the  prepantion,  noC 
ftotm  the  quantities. which  e^ft  in  it  after  it  is  formed.  The  mtraU 
ff  mercury^  for  example,  in  the  diffnent  ointments  into  wluch  it 
enters,  is  cfiim^ttJi  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  mercury  «nd 
nitious  acid  ctnployed  to  form  it,  although^  from  the  very  nature 
^  the  preparation,  it  cai^iot  be  fo  much.  In  the  folotions  of 
opittin,  the  opium  i^  eftimated  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity 
emplpyed,  although  toot  ajbfvve  two  thirds  .of  ic  ,be  diflblv^eil.  loft* 
ly,  no  allowance  is'  made  for  the  lofs  by  eraporation ;  and  hence, 
notwithftanding  the  difference  by  calcn^tion,  the  Edinburgh  IrvrArx 
^fJkpiorici  vnth  opium  contain  probably  as  much  <^um  as  thoTe 
of  Dublin ;  for  the  former,  being  made  with  fyrup,  will  lofe 
more  in  dryinjg  fhan  the  lattert  which  are  m^demrith  cxtrad  of 
liqucfice,  .    . 
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ACETIS  potaflae,  9  i  to  $  i. 
Acetitis  ammonifae  aqua,  S  U  ^^  3  ^* 
Adfdum  acctofum  impuruin,  3  i  to  g  f& ;  |S  i  to  |  ij,  in  gljfters. 

deftillatum,  do. 
aromSitfcum  an^eptic. 
forte,  9  i  to  5  i. 
caropboratum  analeptic* 
AcUi  acetofi  fyrupnt »  3  i  to  3  ij. 
carbonici  aqua*  lb  ij  daily. 
Adfdum  benzofcum,  g'  x  to  3  Is. 
muriaticum,  g'  x  to  g'  xL 
nitrofuro,  g'  t  to  g'  xx. 

dilutumi  g^  X  to  xL 
fucdfiucum,  g'  V  to  9  i. 
fuIpbiirTcum  dilutum,  g^  xr  to  g'  xxx. 
aroni&ticum,  g'  xr  to  xxx. 
Aconiti  napelli  hcrba,  e'  i  to  g^  v. 

fuccus  Ipiflatus,  g'  \  to  g'  iij. 
Ac5ri  ciSkmx  radix,  3  i  to  3  L 
Aefculi  hippocaftSlni  cortex,  3  fs  to  to  3  i« 
Aether  fulpburifcus,  g^  xx  to  31. 

cum  alcohole,  3  ft  to  3  ij. 
cum  alcohole  aromatfcus,  3  fs  to  3  ij. 
Alcohol,  3  fs  to  3  i. 

amQiOBiatumi  S  f^  ^o  S  t* 

aromaticum,  3  fi^  to  3  1. 
foetidum,  3  b  to  3  i. 
fucctnatom,  g'  x  to  xl. 

•  A*  • 


'>  g*  Ira  3  I- 

tinflura,  5  fs  lo  5  ij. 
tiiiclura  cum  myrrha,  3  fs  to  3  ij, 
tinflura  atherex,  5  fs  to  3  ij. 
vinum.  g  fs  to  I  ifs. 
extra£tum,  g'  v  to  xv. 
Althxte  cfBcinalis  deco£tum,  ad  libitum. 

fyrupus,  5  i  to  3  iij. 
AluailCiUc  fulphas,  '3  fs  to  9  i. 

fuiphaiis  pulvis  compofitus,  g'  X  Kr  5  |^ 
Ammraix  aqua,  g'  x  to  xt. 
acetitis  aqua,  |  fs. 
hydro-fulphuretum,  g'  » to  xij. 
carbonas,  g'  v  to  g'  xr. 
carbonatis  aqua)  g'  xx  to  5  !• 
Aminoniacum  gummi  resina,  g'  X  to  3  ft> 
Ammoniac)  lac,  3  iij  to  |  i. 
Amomi  zingiberis  radix,  g'  v  to  ^  i. 
fyrupus,  3  i  to  ^  iij^. 
tin£lura,  3  t  to  3  iij. 
repentis  fcmina,  g'  v  to  ^  i. 
tin^ura,  3  i  to  5  iij. 
;tin£lura  compofita,  3  <  '^  5  itj* 
zedoarTx  radix,  3  1  to  3  i. 
Amygdali  communi»  oleum  Exum,  3  iij  to  J  i. 

emullio,  lb  ij  Jaiff, 
Amvli  muciliiiro.  {  !v  to  S  Ti  in  trMtr. 
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AnthemTdis  nobTlis  flores,  9  i  to  3  i. 

decoAum,  in  gijfter. 
eztra£bum9  g**.  x  to  3  i. 
pyrethri  radix,  g'  iij  to  ^  i. 
Antimonii  fulphuretum  prseparatum,  g'  xt  to  3  ij. 

oxidum  cum  fulphiire  per  nitratem  potaflx,  g'  i  to  vr* 
cum  fulphure  Tbrificatumy  g*^  i  to  ifs*, 
vitrificatum  cum  cera,  g'  iij  to  3  i« 
fulpburctum  fufcum  {^ermes  mirura/u)  g'  i  to  i(s. 

prxcipitatum,  g'  i  to  ir* 
oxtdum  cum  phofphace  calcis,  g**  iij  to  riij. 
ct  potaflse  tartriSf  g**  i  to  i. 
tartritis  vinum,  5  ij  to  Tx. 
vinum,  5  iij  to  ^  fs. 

oxidum  album  {antimonium  eatcinatum)  g'  x  to  3  £$• 
pilulse  compofitXf  g'  iij  to  ¥. 
Apfi  pctroselini  femina,  3  i  to  ij. 
Arbuti  uvx  urfi  folia,  g'  x  to  3  ij. 

Ardlu  lappx  radix,  a  deco&im  ^|  ij  i»  lb  ij  o/wMter^  daily. 
Argcnti  nitras,  g'  |  to  \. 
Ari  maculati  radix,  g'  vi  to  3  i. 

conferva,  3  fs  to  S  i^s* 
Ariftolochise  ferpentarix  radix,  3  i  to  3  i. 

tin£lura,  3  i  to  3  iij.) 
Arnfcx  montanx  herba,  g'  t  to  x. 
ArfcnTci  oxfJum  album,  g'  i* 
ArtcmiCx  abrotani  folia,  3  i  to  3  i* 

matitfmx  cacumina,  3  i  to  3  L 
conferva,  3  ij  to  |  fs. 
fantonfcx  cacumina,  5  Is  to  5  i. 
abfinthii  herba,  3  ^  to  3  >j* 
Asari  europxx  folia,  g'  ij  to  iv. 

pulvis  compoGtus,  g'  v  to  3  >• 
Aflragali  tragacanthx  pulvi«  compofitusy  5  fft  to  3  i£i. 
Atropx  beliadonax  folia,  g'  fs  to  g'  r. 

fuccixt  fpifiatusj  g'  I  to  g'  iij.  ' 

Barytx  muriatis  folutio,  g'  ▼  to  x. 
Bitumen  petroleum  fulphuratom,  g'  ▼  to  xxx. 
Bituminis  petrolei  olcTum,  g'  x  to  xxx. 
Bolns  gallfcus,  3  ^  ^O  S  '• 
Bubonis  galbani  gummi  resina,  g'  z  to  3  '• 

piliilx  compofitr,  g'  x  to  3  fs. 
tiodura,  3  i  to  iij. 
Calcis  aqua,  |  iv  to  lb  i  daily. 

Y3 
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Calcis  muriatis  folutio,  g'  xl  to  S  i. 

carbonas  pracparatus^  3  i  to  J  i* 
carbonatis  miftura,  |  i  to  ij. 

pulvis  composlftuSy  B  i  to  ij* 
carbdnads  {nilvis  compoGtus  cum  opio^  g**  xr  to  3  Ij. 
trochifci,  5  i  to  ij. 
Cancri  aftaci  lapilli  pnepaTid,  3  t  to  i. 

paguri  chelx  prseparatsc,  5  fs  to  i. 

chdarum  pulyis  compofitus^  3  i  to  ij. 
Canellse  albse  corteXi  g'  xv  to  B  ij- . 
CapsTci  annul  fru£lu89  g'  t  to  z. 
Cardamines  pratenfis  flores,  3  fs  to  5  i* 
Cari  cariii  femfna,  g'  x  to  5  i. 

oleum  Tolatik,  g'  i  to  t. 
fpiritu8»  3  ij  to  I  i. 
Catyophylli  arom^tici  floris  germen,  g'  ▼  to  3  i« 

oleum  YolatilCi  g^  iij  to  y* 
Caffise  fiftulfiB  pulpa^  |  fs  to  i. 

eleduaniim)  5  ij  to  f  L 
Cafliae  fennse  folia,  B  i  to  3  i. 

pulvis  compoGtus,  9  i  to  3  u 
infufum,  J  i  to  iij. 
infafum  tartarisatum,  {  ifs  to  iij* 
tinAura,  §  fs  to  |  i« 
ele£tuarium,  3  i  to  J  ft* 
extraAum,  g'  x  tb  3  fs« 
Caftoreum  rofslcum,  g'  z  to  ^  i« 
Caftorei  tSTodura,  3  i  to  ij. 

compositai  3  fs  to  i. 
CentauKas  ben^diAse  nerba,  g^  zt  to  3  i* 
Cephaelfdis  ipecacuanhse  TadiZ|  3  i  to  3  (s. 

vinum,  f  fs  to  |  u 
pulvb'compoitusy  3  is  to  g  t 
Cera^  3  i  to  3  i,  /n  efrntyUn. 
Cepn  elaphi  cornu  dec«^um,  S  ij  to  it* 

uftum,  I  (s  to  I  i  ft. 
ChironifaB  centaurei  fummitatcs,  3  i  to  3  L 
CinSrsB  fcolymi  folia,  |  fs  to  i,  rfibe  ti^ejfiijuke. 
Cinchonae  officinalis  cortez,  B  i  to  3  ij. 

decorum,  |  i  to  ir. 
infufum,  |  i  to  i^. 
dn£luni,  3  i  to  3  ij. 
tinQura  ammoniatai  5  is  to  ^.  . 
tin£tura  oompoGtai  3  i  to  iij 
I 
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CiochoDX  officinalis^  extra Aunii  g^  x  to  ^  L 

•  extniAum  cum  resinat  g'  t  to  ^  i* 
Ciflampeli  pareirac  radix,  g'  xv  to  3  ij. 
Cifti  cretfci  rcsina  (Ladanum)i  g'  x  to  3  (f  • 
Gtri  aurantTi  folia,  flores,  gr  x  to  3  i* 

firu£ltt8  cortex  exterior,  3  &  to  ^  ij* 
aqua  deftillata,  |  i  to  iij. 
fvrupus  corticis,  5  i  to  ij. 
tinAura  corticit,  3  i  to  ij. 
conferva  cortfcis,  3  iJ  to  t. 
Citri  medfcxi  fuccu8  exprefTus,  3  ^  ^  f  t^* 

fuccus  fpifsatus,  3  i  to  f  ij. 
(yruput  fucci,  3  i  to  iij. 
fru£his  cortex  exterior,  §  If  to  ij,  in  infufim^ 
aqua  deftillata,  |  i  to  iij, 
oleum  volatile,  g'  ii  to  g^  v. 
Cochlearfx  officinalis  herba,  $  1  to  iv,  tftbejmee. 

fuccus  compofittts,  |  i  to  iv. 
Cochlearias  armoracTx  radix,  d  1  to  3  i. 

fpirftus  composItuSf  3  iij  to  J  L 
Colchfci  autumnalis  radix,  gr  fs  to  iij. 

fyrupus,  3  i  to  J  !• 
oxymel,  3  i  to  J  fs. 
Colombx  radix,  gr  x  to  3  i. 
tinAura,  3  i  to  iij. 
Confedio  aromadca,  gr  xv  to  3  i.  | 

opiata,  ^r  X  to  3  fs. 
Conli  maculati  folia,  gr  iij. 

fuccus  fpilsatus,  gr  |  to  g'  iij* 
Convolviili  fcaounonfx  gummi  resina,  gr  v  to  gr  xf • 

pulvis  composltus,  gr  x  to  gr  xv. 
pulvis  cum  aloe,  gr  x  to  xv. 
pulvis  cum  calomelSne,  gr  s  to  ^  t. 
eleAuari&m,  3  (s  to  i* 
Convolvuli  jalapx  radix,  gr  x  to  3  fs* 

pulvis  compofitus,  3  fs  to  3  i. 
tindura,  3  i  to  iij. 
^  extra£him,  9  &  to  g  i. 
Copaiffrx  officinalis  resina,  gt  xv  to  3  (s.  -  ^ 

GoTlandri  fativi  femfna,  3  i  to  3  L 
Croci  (ativi  floris  (tignn^ta,  g'  v  to  3  ft. 
fjrrupus,  3  i  to  ij. 
tmAura,  3  Is  to  ij. 
Crotonis  eleucberi«  cofteSy  ^  ^  ^  5  ^  '  ' 
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Crotonis  eleutherix  estraftum,  ^  x  to  S  ft* 

tinAura,  3  i  to  |  ft« 
Cucumis  coIocyntUfdis  frufihis  medulla,  griij  to  Tiij. 

cxtra£tuin«€Oinpoiituin>  ^  ▼  to  3  ft. 
Cumini  cymini  femina,  3  i  to  J  u 
Pupri  fub-acetis,  g^  f  to  {• 

ammoniaretum,  gr  |  to  v. 
ammoniareti  pilulasy  No.  i. 
aqua  ammoniaretii  g^  v  to  gt  xsx# 
fulphas,  gt  ij  to  X. 
Cureumae  longx  radix,  3  i  to  3  u 
Daphnes  mezerei  radicis  cortex^  gt  i  to  x. 
Daphnes  mezerei  decoftum,  §  i?  to  tb  fs* 
Dat^rae  ftramonfi  herba,  ^  i  to  v. 
Dauci  carotse  femina,  9  1  to  5  i. 
Delphinii  ftaphisagrtss  femina,  gr  iij  to  x« 
Dianthi  caryophyUi  Sores,  3  i  to  5  i. 

fyrupus,  3  i  to  ij.  . 
Digitalis  purpurea  folia,  grfstoiij. 

infufum^  3  iij  to  §  i. 
tindura^  gr  X  to  xl. 
Dolichi  prurTentis  pubes  le^uminis  rigida,  gr  t  to  z. 
Dorfieniae  contrayervae  radix,  B  i  to  3  ftl 

pul?is  compoGtuSy  3  i  to  ij. 
Ele^iuarium  opiatum,  B  i  to  ij. 
Eryngii  maritimi  radix,  3  ij  to  iij« 
f  crri  limatura,  gr  iij  to  gr  x. 

oxfdum  nigrum  purificatum^  do. 

carbonas,  do. 

carbonas  pjaacipifatu<»  do. 

fuper-carbonatis  8Kiaa>  lb  ij  dailym 

fulphas,  gr  i  tOT. 

et  potaffiei  tartris,  g'  x  to  3  ft. 

et  ammoniac  murlas,  gr  iij  \p  xv. 

muriatis  tindura,  gt  x  txhxx*  . 

et;  anunonie  tinauia^  gt ^xv  to  3  L 
vinum,  3  ij  to  ¥j.  :  •      • 

acetati  tindura,.gt'X  to  ixiL 
FerBlae  aflae  f(ctj(ds  gumrai  resina^  gf-  x :  to-3L  & 

lac,  gfe  to  gits.  ^ 
tin£hira^  3  ft  to  3  L 
pilulaB  composftae^  g'  x  to  am. 
Fici  cantcae  fruAus,  No.  vi,  in  d^t^ifm^  . 
f  razini  orni  fuccut  concMtiis  (/hama)%  §*  ft  to  t  ft. 
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jfni  orai  fncci  concrcti  fyrupus,  |  i  to  J  ij* 
Fumarias  officinalis  herba,  i  i' to  g  ij,  ^/Ar  gxprejid  juice.    • 
GcntiaiUB  hitm  radix,  gr  x  to  ^  ij. 

infiifum  compoiitum)  J  fs  to  ij, 
tin£lura  c^mpofiia,  3  i  to  iij. 
Yinum  compofitum,  |  fs  to  3  i. 
extraflum,  g*^  x  to  ^)  ij. 
Geoffiraeae  inermis  cortex,  ^  i  to  ij. 

dcco£lum,  I  i. 
Glycyrrhizx  glabrae  radix,  5  Is  to  i. 

extraf^um,  5  i  to  iij. 
trochifci,  3  i  to  ij. 

trodufci  cum  opio,  3  i,  during  the  day* 
Gratiolae  officinalis  herba,  g'  x  to  3  i. 
Guaiaci  officinalis  resina,  g^  x  to  3  ft. 

tindura,  3  ij  to  %  fs. 
rin£tura  ammoniara,  3  i  to  ij. 
dccoftum  compofitum,  |  iv  to  TJ. 
Haematoxyli  Campechiani  extradum,  3  i  to  ij. 
Hcllebori  n^ri  radix,  gi*  x  to  3  i. 

extra£lum,  gr  v  to  gr  x. 
tindlura,  5  U  to  ifs, 
Hcllebori  foctfdi  folia,  3  i  to  ij. 
Hordei  diftfchi  decodlunii  g  ij  to  vj. 

coropopcumy  |  iij  to  vj* 
Hydrargyrum  purificatum,  |  ij  to  ir. 

cum  creta,  g'  x  to  3  fs. 
Hydrargyri  oxidum  cinercum,  gr  i  to  g'  t. 
pilijla',  gr  T  to  XV. 
oxTdum  rubrum,  gr  Is. 
fub-fulphas,  gf  i  to  g'  T. 
fub-murias,  g'  i  to  gj  t. 

praocipitatusi  do* 
acctis,  gr  i  to  vj. 
murtas,  gr  i  to  {. 
fulphuretum  nigrum^  3  ^  <<>  S  >• 
rubrum,  [  r  x  to  3  fs. 
HyofciMni  nigri  herba^  femm,  gr  iij  to  g'  x. 

fuccus  fpiffiitus,  ^r  i  to  V. 
tin^^lura,  3  ^  ^^  3  '' 
H^  pTici  perforin  ilores,  3  *  ^^  5  *• 
Hvuopi  officinalis  hcrba,  3  '  *^  3  ^ 
Inui;£  helenii  radix,  3  i  ^^  3  '- 
Iridis  florcnunag  radix,  3  ^  ^^  3  ^ 


ttoctun  compoiita,  p  zsx  (051* 

tiaAim,  3  i  to  iij. 
laOfiot  virolie  fucnu  fpifetm,  gr  nj  to  xr. 
lanri  dnnaniooii  cortex,  ffrto^i. 

aqoa  dcftiUao,  |  ito  ^. 

fpiriius,  3  ij  to  J  i- 
ttii£htr>«  3  i  to  I  iij. 
tioAmra  conpofin,  3  (« to  ij. 
oleum  Tobtile,  ott  i  to  fij, 
Idtinu  callu,  eotifidtrabfy  maker  tbm  tht  prteiSiig^ 

rtfptBt jimilar. 
Lanri  camphors  camphora*  P  iij  to  3  i. 
emulfio,  I  £  to  ij. 
acidum  aoctofunj  odbvr  aaal^tict 
Lanti  nobflis  folia^  bacc^  grz  to  5  &. 
Lauri  faftafras  lignum,  radix,  eonunqoe  cortex:,  3 

oleum  roUrile,  g*  4  to  gt  it. 
LaTandiilsfpicieflorentu,  3  ito  3!. 

Ipiriius,  an  aiul^aie  ptrfiimt. 
IpirftuB  composlftu,  5  ft  to  ij. 
(jeum  volatile^  gi  i  tOT. 
Leont&di  taraxaci  radix,  herin,  J  i  to  hi^tiejiae 
Lilii  candidi  radix,  mttrnallj  ai  a  pau&Kt.  - 
Idni  ufiutiflimi  fcmina,  in  ii^uJtM,  %  i  to  nmur  ft 
oleum  ^xum,  %  U  to  i ;  tr,  im  ttj/h 
Lini  cathanici  berba,  ^\,  eran  infi^  of  a  hutd 

plant. 
Lobelis  ryphilitrcc  radix,  %  ft^b«iUii»  lb  xij  ^« 

half  «  pint  tmee  a-daj. 
MaBnetfa,  £t  x  to  ^  i. 


•     • 
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Marrubti  Tuljgaris  berbai  5  fs  to  i. 

Mel  defpumatum,  5  i|  to  |  i,  in  clj/leri  |  iij. 

acetatuxn,  3  i  to  ij. 
MellUeucae  leacadendri  oleum  Tolatile,  gt  i  to  r. 
MelifTae  officinalis  herba,  g'  x  to  3  ij. 
MelSes  veaicatoni  pulvis,  gF  fs  to  i 

tinAitra,  g<  x  to  xxx* 
Menthae  virfdis  herba,  g^  x  to  5  u 

aqua^  J  t  to  ij. 

fpiritus,  5  ij  to  I  i. 

oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  to  v.  * 

Mentbas  piperits  berba,  g'  x  to  3  ij. 

aquai  %  i  to  ij. 

fpiritttSy  S  U  ^  §  ^* 
oleum  volatile,  gt  i  to  gt  iij. 
Mentbs  puKgfi  berba,  gr  x  to  ^  ij* 

aqua,  f  i  to  ij. 

fpiritus,  S  U  ^  S  '* 
oleum,  gt  ij  to  v. 
Men^antbis  trffoliatie  berba,  S  f'  ^  S  i* 
MimoCe  cat&ho  extraAum,  g'  xr  to  3  ft*' 

deAuariiim,  3  i  to  3  i* 
infiifum,  J|  i  to  ij. 
tinAura,  3  i  to  Ij ]• 
Mimofae  nilotlcae  gummi^  3  i  to  ij* 

emulfio,  lb  ij  Mi/jrl 
mueiligo,  J  is* 
Momordfcae  ebteiri  fuccus  fpiflatut,  g'  ft  to  g^  vj. 
Mori  nigrs  fyruput,  3  i  to  J  ft. 
Mofchus,  g'  V  to  3  i. 
Mofcbi  tindura,  3  i  to  §  ft. 
miftura,  {  fs  to  ift. 
Murias  ammoniac,  g'  x  to  3  ft* 
Murias  fodaB,  3  nj  to  J  ft,  m  clj/liru 
MyriiUfoe  mofcbata^fruAus  nucleus,  g'  v.  ad  3  L 

deum  volatik,  g<  i]  ad  g<  v. 
"  feiritus,  3  i)  ad  S  i. 

suicis  involncnun,  macis,  diAun. 
involucri  oleum  expreffiim,  iKUrmdlfi 
Myroxyli  peruiferi  baUamum,  gr  v  to  3  ft. 

tinAura,  3  ft  to  3  i. 
Mynha,  ^^  x  to  3  ft. 
Mynbe  tin£lura,  3  ft  to  ift.      . 

pulvis  ctmpofituf  I  g' jcr  io  3  iy 


Onifci  afelli  (Mtllepedie)  prffipinti,  3  i  to  tj. 
Opium,  g'  fs  to  g»  ij. 
Opii  pilule,  gr  V  to  9 1. 
tinAura,  g'  xx  10  x\. 

ammoniata,  S  Ib  <<>  'j- 
camphorata,  5  (s  to  ij. 
Origani  vulgatis  hetba,  gi  x  to  ^  i. 

oleum  volatile,  gi  i  to  tj. 
majoran^  hcrba,  3  ■  1°  5  ■• 
Ollreie  cdulis  tefbe  prspSrats,  5  fs  to  i. 
Ovis  ariecis  sevum  prieparatuni,  ettternalfy. 
Oxalis  aceiosellie  foli^,  %  fa  tp  ib  c/thejgiee. 

conferva,  3  ij  to  J  fs. 
Fxnr-a;fitTcoc611$egummiiclina  (farcoa^)j  I*  z  to. 
Panacis  quinqucfolii  radix,,  9  i  to  J  u 
Papavciis  ihccat  flores,  3  i  in  dtn^im, 

fyrupUB,,5  ilo  iij. 
Fapaveris  fomniferi  fynipus,  J  Is  to  i  M  aduiUi    5  i 
rm  ;  one  ounce  itfiqfofid  to  ntitain  eat  graim  ofgfi 
CXtliStvBlf  gi  i  to  T. 
fuccus  fpiSatus  (OpiamX  ) 
Parietatrffi  officinalis  heiba,  g'  x  to  5  i,  or  J  i  to  iij  < 
Paftinacie  opoponacis  gummi  reHna,  gr  z  to  5  fs. 
PhaTiani  galli  ovorum  tella;  pnepaTata,  ^  ft  to  i. 
Fhyfet^ris  macroccpliali  fevutn  (fpermaceii),  5  (t  to 
I^mpinellie  aniii  lemina,  gt  xir  to  3  ft. 

.  fpintuG  compoutua,  3  ij  to  {  i. 
oleum  TolaCiIe,  g*  v  to  e*  x. 
Pint  balsameie  idina  li(|ui<lft{Baluinum  Canadenfe), 
I^ni  larfcis  rdina  liquids  (Tetebintbina  vcneta),  ^  i 
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Pip&ris  nigri  baccs,  g'  ▼  to  3  i. 
cubebee  bacce»  g'  r  to  3  i. 
long!  frudtuSy  g^  v  to  3  i. 
Piftadae  lenttfci  rcGna  (Mailiche)*  g^  v  to  J  fs. 

terebtathi  (Trebinthina  Chia)|  3  i  to  3  u 
Plumbi  acetis.  g'  fs  to  ij. 
PolygSlaB  fcncgae  radix,  3  i  to  5  fs. 

decodum,  {  i  to  ij. 
Polygon!  biftortc  radix,  gr  xv  to  5  i. 
Polypodii  fillces  maris  radiX|  5  i  to  3  ij, 
Potafjie  aqua,  g^  x  to  xxx. 
acetis,  3  i  to  3  ij. 
fuper-carbonatis  aqua,  §  ?j  to  ft  {«• 
fulphuretum,  gr  ?  to  xr. 
tartris,  B  t  to  |  fs. 
fuper-urtris,  5  i  to  |  L 
fulphas,  3  i  to  I  Cb. 
carbonas,  g'  ▼  to  3  ^ 
carbonatis  aqua,  3  ft  to  3  i. 
nitras,  g^  t  to  3  &• 
nitratis  trochifci,  3  i  to  ij. 
fulphas  cum  fulpfatire,  g'  xt  to  3  (i, 
Potentillae  reptantis  radix,  3  fs  to  i.. 
PruBi  domeftfc®  frudus,  J  ij  to  iijj^nved^ 
fpinote  frudus.  , 

conferva,  5  ij  td  J  ff 
Pterocarpi  draconis  resina,  g'  x  to  3  U* 
Pulvis  aromaticus,  g'  v  to  gr  x» 

opiatus,  gr  ▼  to  gr  X. 
Punlae  granati  fru£tus  cortex,  3  i  ^  3  '- 

floris  perala,  3  fs  to  ife. 
QoalEae  (imarubs  cortex,  3  fs  to  i }  0r,  3  ij  in  decoSson.] 

excelfae  lignum,  g^  t^o  3  i  >  tr^  ^i  to  \j  of  an  infujion  tf 
3  ij  in  tb  i  water, 
Quercus  ro^  oris  cortex,  gr  xv  to  3  fs ;  «r,  §  i  to  ij  efan  infujion  ef 

3  ij  in  lb  i  water. 
'Quercus  cerris  gal!S|  g^  x  to  3  fs. 
Ktiamni  cathartici  fuccus  expreflus,  J  fs  to  i« 

fyrupus,  §  I's  to  ifs. 
Rhei  palmati  radix,  gr  x  to  3  ^j* 

infufum*  |  fs  io  its, 
pilula?  compofita",  g'  x  to  3  fs. 
tinttunii  I  i>  u^  \U\  or  as  a  flowiachic^  3  ^  ^o  S  ^^* 
compofita,  5  U  to  i  Is. 
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Rbei  palmati  tin£lura  cum  aloC)  §  fs  to  t. 

cum  gcntiana^  §  ft  to ift;  ^tp  5  ij  to  f 
as  afiomachicm 
mam,  |  fs  to  i  fs. 
Rh&lSdcndri  chrysanthi  folia,  g'  t  to  x ;  or  an  infi^on  g^3  ij 

3  z  ofwdter. 
Rhi  toxicodendri  folia,  g^  fs  to  i. 
Ribis  nigri  fuccus  fpiflatus,  %  fs  to  !• 

fyrupus,  3  i  to  §  fs. 
Ridfai  communis  oleum  expreflum.  §  fs  to  }  i, 
Rob  gaUicse  petala,  3  i  to  3  u 

conferva,  3  ij  to  §  fs. 
infufum,  %  ij  to  vj, 
fyrupus,  3  i  to  ij, 
mel,  3  i  to  ij* 
Rofae  damafcenas  petala,  3  i  to  3  i. 

aqua  deftillata,  |  i  to  iij. 
fyrupus,  3  ij  CO  {  fs. 
Rofae  caninae(C7nofbatus)  conferva,  3  ij  tovj. 
Roris  marini  officinalis  fummitates,  g'  x  to  3  ij  |  ^nd  in  hfi^ 
3  i  to  i  ft. 

oleum  volatile^  g^  ij  to  gt  y. 
fpiritus. 
RubifaB  tin£lorum  radix,  3  i  to  3  fs. 
Rubi  idaei  fyrupus,  3  i  to  fs. 
Rumlcis  acetofaB  folia,  J  i  to  |  ij  vfthitmit. 
Rutae  grUveolentis  herba,  g'  xt  to  3  ij. 

extra^m,  g^"  x  to  ^  i. 
Sagapenum  gummi  reiina,  g'  x  to  3  fs. 
Sadicis  fragHis  cortex,  3  i  to  3  i. 
Salv!»  officinalis  folia,  g*^  xv  to  3  ij. 
&ambuci  nigri  cortex  interior,  g'  v  to  9  i. 

fuccus  fpiflatus,  J  ft  to  i  (s. 
Sapo,  gr  X  to  3  fs. 

Scillae  maritimae  radix  recens,  g'r  to  gr  xr. 

radix  ficcata,  gr  i  to  g'  iij« 
fyrupus,  3  i  to  ij. 
mel,  3  fs  to  ij. 
oxjmel,  3  ft  to  ij, 
acetum,  3  fs  to  3  ifs. 
conferva,  3  fs  to  i. 
tinAura,  gt<  x  to  xx. 
pilulae^  gr  X  to  3  i. 
Sinapeps  albas  femina,  f  fs  to  g  L 

oleum  fixumi  |  fs  to  i« 
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Sn  nodiflori  herba,  S  tj  or  iij  ffthiimci* 
Sifymbrii  nafturtii  herba,  {  i  or  ij  of  the  juke. 
SoailacU  sarsaparillae  radix,  3  i  to  5  fs. 

deco£tuini  |  iv  to  lb  & 

compofituiDs  §  iv  to  lb  (iii 
Sodas  carbonas,  gi*  x  to  5  fs. 

fuper-carbonatis  aqua,  |  iv  to  lb  (i. 
ct  potaflae  tartris,  3  ?j  to  J  i  la. 
fulphasy  I  fs  to  ifs. 
pho(bhas,  X  fs  to  ifs. 
munasy  3  iij  to  |  fsi  in  gljflen. 
fub-boraa,  g^  x  to  3  fs. 
Solani  dulcamars  ftipitesi  3  fs  to  3  in  infufioft. 
Spartii  fcoparfi  fummitatesi  3  i  to  to  3  i. 

extra^umt  3  fs  to  i. 
Spigelian  maribiutfcae  radixi  3  (s  to  ^  ij. 
SpirTtus  {etheris  fulphurid  compositusy  3  fs  to  iff. 

nitrofi,  3  fs  to  3  i. 
Spongia  uda,  3  fs  to  i. 

Stalagmitidis  cambogiodis  fuccus  fpiifatuSi  (G^nAogia)  g'  V  to  gr  x« 
Stanni  pulvis  et  limatura,  3  i  to  ij. 
Styracis  officinalis  balsamum,  g*"  x  to  3  fs. 
bensoini  balsamum,  g^  x  to  3  fs. 

tinAun  compofita,  3  fs  to  L 
Succmum  praepantum,  3  i  to  3  i. 
Succini  oleum  reAiicatum,  gt  x  to  xx. 

fulphas  aluminae^  3  u  to  3  i. 
^ulphur  praecipitatum,  3  i  to  iij. 

fublimatum  lotum,  3  i  to  3  i. 
Sulphuris  trochifciy  5  i  co  iij. 
SwietCQiaemahaeoni  cortex,  '^\  toii. 
febri^gae  cortex,  '3  i  to  ij. 
Tamarindi  indica?  fru£lu5,  ^  fs  to  ifs. 

infufum  cum  caflia  fenna,  ^  U  ^  *^^* 
Tanaceti  vulgaris  herba,  3  fs  to  i. 
Tcucrfi  maris  herba,  g*^  x  to  3  fs. 
fcordn  herba,  B  i  to  3  i. 
Toluiferae  balsami  balsamumi  g'  xv  to  3  ij. 

fyrOput,  3  i  to  iij. 
tmdura,  3  fs  to  ij. 
Tormentillac  creftaj  radix,  '3  i  to  ij. 
Tuflilaginis  farfara*  herba,  3  ij  to  iv  of  the  expnjftdju'tci. 
Ulmi  campcj^ris  cortex  intcrii>r,  3  ^  ^*'*  S  '• 

dto^uni,  I  iv  to  lb  is. 
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Urticas  dioicae  herba»  §  i  to  i j  of  the  mfrtffid  juict. 
Valerianae  officinalis  radix,  ^  i  to  J  i. 

tinfturai  5  ij  to  |  ft. 

anunomata,  3  i  to  ij« 
•  extra£lum. 

V^ratjri  ?1W  ra^ix^  g'  Y  to  ^  i.     .  . 

.'  •  -'  unaura,  gt  v  to  k.*  ;;^ 
Veronicae  beccabungig  berbv^'  J"  ^  ^  ^  ^  thejmce  iaUj, 
Yiolae  odoratae  fpipusi  5  i  to  ij. 
Wintcrae  aromaticae  cortex,  ff  x  to  9  i. 
Zinci  oxidumy  g*"  iij  to  x« 
fulphas,  gr  vj  to  3  fs. 

N*  B.  Thefe  are  io  general  the  dofes  for  adnlu  firom  twenty  to  fie 
but  they  may  be  diminifhed  for  children  and  people  paft  the  pa 
of  life,  nearly  in  the  following  proportions. 


Agc«. 

Months,    ^ 

Proportiooate  dofet. 

7 

B 

14 

28 

Years       3 

t 

T 

■ 

5 

7 

H 

6J 

T 

BK                 * 

77 

? 

loo 

.4    .•.,.- 

•  •  • 

It  TCM  alfo  be  obfcrved,  that  fixty  dcopi  of  wmufy  ime  btmiM 
dttuted  alcohol,  or  aq  hundred  and  twenty  of  rinohol^  wax  e^nal  ti 

drachm  by.meaiiure 


.-/  :* 


I 


I  nt  1 


TjiBLB  tf  Namu  ekang^i  i^  tht  but  Sditton  of  the 

Lmtm  Pharmacopma, 


A. 
A  CETUM  inlUtiiMm. 


Ipmtiioiiu 
iorti8* 
hordeiUu 

pifvilUb  finples. 
biHtuoia. 


<Mpw 


ActTUH  fcills. 

AquaMmiaii 
caldt. 


am 

cimuuBomL 

nitrouiiii  dulatiiBU 
Decoamn  haiM^ 
Spiritiit  jaoiperi  com] 
Aoua  n 
Spiritut  ncBtlui  pMiilUii 


•      • 


ipmtoouu 
HBfctni 
rotanaA 
fappluriMN 


Spoitiis  nentlue  fiitivK* 

Aqmi  pinMDto^ 
pulcgtL 


rl— liifr  I  pamm  Aqot  ro&t* 


Jalfi  aampnfita 


iritriolica 


AffmtiWii 
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Table  ^  Names  changed 


Names  cbimgedm 

B. 

BaUasnum  folphuiit  baibadenfc.  Petroleum  fulphuntiiiB. 

fimpbx.  Oleum  f ulphuntom. 

tnomaticiim.  Tmdura  bentoet  c(nnpofitl» 


Calx  antimoniL 
Cataplafma  e  cymino. 
Caufticum  antimonialc* 

commone  fortius, 
lunare* 
Ceratum  album. 

citrinum. 

epuloticum. 
Chalybit  nibigo  pracparata. 
Cumabarit  £iaitia. 
Coaffulum  aluminofum. 
Coiuedio  cardiaca. 
Cormi  cerri  calcinatb. 

D. 

DecoAum  album. 

commune  pro  dyfterc. 
corticb  peniTianL    . 


pcAorale. 

£. 

Eleftuarium  kuitiwiuiu 
Elixir  alo& 

myrrhs  oompofitom* 

Emplaftrum  cs 

mercurio. 
Emplaftrum  atHabeni. 
cephalicsflEu 

commune* 


c 
roborant* 

ftomachicum» 


Aniimosum  calcinatum. 
Cataplafina  cuminL 
Antimonium  muriatum* 
Calx  cum  kali  pnro. 
Arfifentum  nitntum. 
CeAtum  fpenntit  ccti. 

refine  flaw. 

lapidis  calaminari& 
rem  rubi|^. 

Hydrarvyrut  fulphuratut  ruber 
Catajplauna  aluminia. 
Contedio  aromatiou 
Comu  cerri  uftiow 


JDeco&um  como  ccm. 


pro  CDC  mate. 
cinchontB  five 


lumiei  conpofitoB. 


Eleduariom  fenns. 
Tinduraal 

opn  can^MKmta. 
Emphtnmi  ■mauiiinri  cam  k; 

-draivyr^ 
Emplainiiiii  cQi 


itii 


luliainyti 


Emiflfio 


in  the  Idmdon  PharmacBpotia* 
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SxtraAum  cartharticiun. 

ligni  campechenGt. 
corticii  peruvitni. 


Mm 

Extraftum  colocynthidis  compofi- 
turn. 
iMtmatoxyli  fire  ligm 

canpecinani. 
cinchonae  five  corticia 
peniviani. 

thebaicnm  fife  opium    Opium  purificHum, 
colatum. 


F. 

Florcs  benzbini, 
martiales. 
Fotus  communU. 


Hiera  picnu 


HU 


I. 


Infufum  amamm  fimplex. 

fcnc  communif. 
Julepum  e  camphora. 

e  crcta* 

e  mofdio. 

L. 

Limxnentimi  albiim. 

faponacenm. 

▼olatik. 
Lixivium  fap«narimn« 
ta^tart 

M. 

Mel  s^j^ptiacum* 

rouceum.  "* 

Mcrcnrios  cddnatifa;  : . 

eotTofiviit  fahlimatus. 

'  nibcr. 
duleSi  fubHmatut. 
"Aneticiit  flavut. 
prscfpinim  albui. 


4   ff  W       *       1     1 


Flores  benzoet. 
Ferrum  ammoniacaki 
Deco^hmi  pro  fomtntOi 

Pulvif  aloes  cum  candla* 


Infufum  ffcntianc  eompofitum. 

lenns  tartarilatum. 
Miftura  campborata. 

cretacea. 

mofchata. 


Unffoentom  fpenBatis  ceti< 
Linimentum  lapoait. 

ammonir* 
Aqua  kali  pari. 

kali  pneparati. 


Mel  rofoe. 
Hydrargyrut  talcitwitof* 


vitratua  ruber. 
Calomelaa, 

Hrdrargynti  Titriobtua. 
Calx  bydnu'inyti  aHiab 


Nitrum  Yitfidla^mi^i 

O. 

Oleum  pctrolei  barbadenfii. 

tenfauitbxidt  ittbcrcum* 
Opium  oohfttttt.    " 
Oaymd  fdUiticuau  '••-"'li  ^*-  •  - 
fimplcx. 


Kali  vitriolatuflk 


Oleum  petroM. 

tertbmniiii9 
Opium  purnieatSBb 
OxTmcl  fdllac.  "  •' -•' 
Melac^Utum. 


,  chdU  aumAm  cnipo. 

■iMaS  d>^ 

Htm. 

lui.    ■-'■ 

■&ncpmpa« 

Rob  baccanim  ftmliuei,   ' 

Succui  bactz  laidii 

...        5,  '■ ; 

Sacchfiruai  Citunii.'."' ' 

Cemflji  acettta.  - 

s-iimof,  ,.„.;■■.■ 

KaliptraMMffc 

.ahahvi- 

Nation  titridalwr 

iliuiniciii. 

Kali  acrtatmn. 

martih 

Tonm  ^tiiolatwt. 

tattui. 

Kali  pncpantma. 

.itrloli. 

ZiDcum  naiobmL 

Sgcaa  Komm, 

SpiritHfCCMMflM*' 

sjStot*SS? 

V  ..  ,  UiaM^tmfla, 

■       jM»M^ 

'  itthuVtfti 

..-.         ^koi. 

AaSiiai^^ix^ihaL 

.Ml  ■nn.»Biri  dliUi. 

,Ui.mnmgbuWi. 

Spiritu..ca«(k,*h 

in  the  Lafidoti,  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Tartanim  Titriolatiiin. 


aiomfttica. 

cortidi  peninani  fim- 

tMidi  pcmirfautt  vibli^ 

Hi. 
feiidiu 

flomm  mattialhiin. 
vmiaciiiA  Tolatilit* 
japonka. 

oiartit  b  (jpiritu  (aUt. 
mdampodu, 
rhibareari  J 

foiiraiiii 

lacnu 

ftomachica* 


▼alcrians  ipohtilit. 
Tiochifci  bcchici  albi. 

nigri. 

V. 

Vinusi  antimoniale. 
dttlybcatmn. 
Unguentum  album. 

bafiUcum  fliTum. 

ccrnkum  fintivt. 

canruleum  mitiut. 

e  gummi  dcmL 

c  neioirio  prcoipi* 
tato. 

fiitiinuattfliu 

firapks* 

ad  TeOcatoria* 


Kali  Titriolatiim. 
Tin6hira  gentianae  compofita. 
cinnanioini  conpofita* 
cinchefes  fira  cottack  f9* 

ni^iaku* 
ciDcliMifcyfcn  cm  iiuipc- 

ranani^  ammoniata* 
uflk  foetidae. 
ferri  ammoiiiacafit. 
flfuaiaci* 
catecbu* 
ferri  mttriati. 
nigri* 


Vuraa  rbabarbaik 
Infufom  rofie. 
Vtnum  aloea. 

Tioftara  cardamoou  coof^U- ; 
opiL  * 


jIL 
giycyrniuuB^ 


Vinam  antiaoaii. 

ferri. 
TJoguenttifli  ccnr. 

refill  lavs. 

b  jdrargyn  ibrtitts# 

bydrargpi  mkiut. 

elemi  conpofitiim. 

calcit  bTtfargjri  al* 

MB. 

centfe  accCatH* 
adipia  fuills. 
eantbaridia. 


tti 


-:..          .aun^  T.i  - 

4 

-1 

Namuiiai^d. 

KH^ 

A. 

A  BSINTHIUM. 
-tV  Acctofa. 

AaTEMisia  ab6t 

Rumn  acetofa. 

^cetom  villi. 

Acidum  acrtofan 

Acidun  vitriolicum. 

fulphuni 

vilrioli  aromaticum. 

^rugo. 

Sub-Accti»  cupn 
^ther  fulphunci 

JEiher  trimolicut. 

j^thiopi  mtncraltt. 

SulphuPrtum  hf4 

AgaricUB. 

BoletUB  igniariw 
Potaflk.              ^ 

Alkali  cauOicum. 

fixum  foflik. 

Carbonai  fode. 

«get3biU. 

patalTx: 

volatile.     . 

ammoni 

Alumni. 

Sulphas  alnminiB. 

uftum. 

Ammonia  muriaU. 

MuHas  ammooix 

pnepwraw. 

Carbonas  ammoD 

Amygdala  dulcis. 
Angelica  fativa. 
Anifum. 

Amygdalus  comt 
Angdica  Archai 

PimpincUa  anifun 

AntinicTiMim. 

R,.1nhnrrMim  ii..f 

Table  Iff  NamM  didnged^  Sk. 

Aflafoetida.  ■  • 

Aurantium  Htfpaknfc* 
Azuagia  porciaa. 


7*7. 


ikm 

'•  Gummi-reiiaa  ferulae  affie  ktixdrnT^ 
Citruf  aurantiunu 


J   Adeps  fuif  fcrofe. 


BaUamum  Cmajknfrw.' 

Gikadenfe. 

Penmanum. 

Tolutanom* 

traumaticttiiu 
Bardana. 
BariUa. 
Barytes. 
Belladonna. 
Benzoinum* 
Biftoita. 
Borax. 
Butymm  antimomi. 

C. 

Cajeputa. 

CaJamuf  aromaticiia* 

Caloniclat. 

Calx  viva* 

Cancrorum  lapilli. 

Cantharis. 

Cauxiamomum  mimif. 

Carduuf  bencdsdus. 

Carica. 

Carvi. 

CaryophyUa  aromatiea. 

rubra* 
Cafcarilla. 
Cailia  fiftularis. 

lignea. 
Catechu. 

CauiUcum  commune  acerrimum. 

mitius. 
lunare. 
Centaurium  minus* 
Ccrufia. 

acetata. 
Chamxmelum. 
Cicuta. 

Cinnabarit  £a£Utia. 
Cinara  hortenfit. 
Cineres  ^lavellaU* 
Cionamomuoi* 


•  • 


• » 


compofita. 


:..  Rcfina  liquida  pini  baUunot. 

dbpaiiiene  oficiiMdit.  ^ 
amfridit  Gileadeniit. 
BaUamum  myroxyli         "   ' 

toluifere 
Tinaura 
Arftium  la[ 
Carbonat  fodc  impurus* 

baryta* 
Atropa  belladoMMU 
Balfamum  ftTracit  benzoin. 
Polygonmn  biftorta. 
Boras  fodc 
Murias  antimonii. 


Melaleuca  leucadendron. 
Acorns  calamus. 
Sub-Murias  hydrarvyri. 
Calx. 

Carbonas  calcis  d«rior» 
Meloe  Teficatorittt. 
Amomum  repens. 
Centaurea  beiscdite. 
Frudus  fie  As  caricK.) 
Carum  carui.  > 

CaryophyDut  afoOMticus. 
Dianthus  caryopbyllus. 
Croton  deutheria. 
Cafia  fiftufau 
Laurus  caffia. 
Mimofa  catechu* 
Potafla. 

cum  calce. 
Nitras  argentt. 
Chironia  centaurium. 
Oxidum  plumbi  albuni,  t¥/  carbo* 

nas  plumbi. 
Acetis  plumbi* 
Anthemis  aobtUs. 
Conium  maculatum* 
6ulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrunv' 
Cinara  i'colymus. 
Carbonas  poCaflin  impumt. 
JLaurus  cisnamomum* 


^.uaimia  ■graw. 
Cupriup  wtnomttMB. 

ritriolatam. 
Cynofbato*. 


AmmoniaBCtaa  Oif 
Sulphu  LUpri. 


y 


muDC. 


EleSuftriuRi  lenidmn. 
Elixir  paregodcuD). 

ftomachicuai. 
EmpUllnim  adhsAniK. 

muM. 
Uthargyri 

veficMoniuB. 


Suecui  Ipnatas  n 

terii. 
Eledianmn  cxfiue 
Tindun  opii  aouni 


gcntanz  i 

EmpUfirum  nfinoC 

fimplcj 


meloet 
Emulfio  URygdalz 


tn 


tbt'mUdiir^'TQ'hiii^ta. 
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.      .P     ■■ 


!«.«  .«  ■»       1-        •" 


:-.k '    M,  P,  Vcratrum  album. 


•  -' 


*m'- 


** 


Sulphuretum  jpoCaflif, 


o      ■"■■■  ^'       -- 

Ccnift*.  ■    '^       •   •''-•;'^^  Sp«rUumfcopiruww> 

GrmnauaNdtf*;-     »  ^  •■^"     ' -^  ^.^  Punict  gfinatum.  -    . -- 

Gummi  ArtWi***  *  ■'     ■'"  J'^Z  Gummi  immo(K  NiIolHS«i»:  rf  a-^Ci 

HenebonM  JMiL 

Heptr  fulphttHir 

Hippocafbumttu 

H jdr«P|7rot  aectiMi^        j^     '      Acctit  hydmtyyrL 

mitit.  Sub-Muriat  hydrargyri»  fire  ca)o* 

mclat.  -^ 

'  i«Mpdi^     Sub-Murias  hydiat:^yri  pnedyattk 
tof.  tut. 

nitratuf  ruber.  Oxidum  bjdraiyyn  nibnixn  per 

acidum  iiitricum.  '  •  ••  ' 
prgcipitii<iit  thitMttK  Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereiim. 
mphurmlttt  oiger*  Sulpburetum  hydrvgyri  ntgnmu 

vitriolatut  flavut.  Sub-Sulpbaa  hydrargyri  fltvmb 


1. 


Infufum 


Jalapa. 


J. 


L. 

I«apii  cdammsrii. 
LATcndula. 
Laudanum  li^uMiai. 
Lignum  Campccbenfe. 

I«imoii« 

Linimentuffl  anodyaom  W  «pia- 

turn, 
nponacciifli* 
volatife. 
lithavgyvM. 
LiziTa  acetits. 
e  tartaixK 
purificatab 
tartarilata. 
vitriolata. 

failplittret^ 
Siimrium  ctufticum. 


Infiifum  gentiaim  eompdhmA^ 
rofaGalltcK. 


Convplrulus  jabipa» 


Carbonat  zinci  imporus. 
LrftTindula  {picB* 
Tinfinra  opii. . 

Lignum  Hnmtosyli-GkmpccUfr* . 

ni. 
Citmt  medica. 
Tin6lura  faponit  ct  bpii. 

Tindura  faponis. 

Oleum  ammoraatani*     •  j) 

Oxidum  plunbi  iieantitreua. 

Acetis  potaflz. 

Carbonas  pofiftflk  puriflumKL 

Carbonat  potalliE.  •'  "  * 

Tartrispouflk. 

Sulphat  potailae. 

CUB  nilplnl^* 

Aqua  potafliB. 


Table  i^ Names  changed 


M. 

uiU. 

viuioUu. 
Majonna. 
Minni. 

MarmoT  album. 
MftlUche. 
Melampodiura. 
Mcrcuriiu, 

prvcipitatui  ruber 
iublimitiM  corratt 
Mezermm. 
Minium. 
Muha. 

N. 

Naflurtium  aquaticum. 


la^ncfiz. 


4 


Cvbonai 

MagDeTn. 

Sutphai  n 

Onganum  majoiwii 

Succus  coocretiu  fraxini  oni,. 

Carbonaj  caldt  durior. 

Refina  piftachise  Imtiici 

HcIIebonis  niger, 

Hydrargyrus. 

3xidum  hydrargyri  rubnu 

Curias  bydnv^gyri. 

Daphne  mezereum, 

!>xidum  plumbi  mbmm. 

"^"""l  fivfrw.  -^ 


Sifymbrium  naOurtium. 

Nitrat  potalTa;. 

Nucleus  frudus  myrifiicc  raofciu- 


Oiea  flilUtida. 

Oleum  fuccini  reftificatum. 

terebinchinK  cefUAcatum. 

Olibanum. 
Oliva. 


Olea  volatilia. 

Oleum  fuccini  piuiffimunL 

vobtile  pini  puriffiauo!. 
Gummi-refina  jimiperi  lytiat- 
Olea  EuropxB. 


Patroleum  Barbadenfe. 
Petrofelinum. 
PUuis  oupri. 

thebaic^. 
Pimento  w/  piper  Jamaicenfis. 
Piper  Irdicunn. 
Pix  Burguiidiea. 
liquida. 

riumbul  iiftum. 
Potio  crotaeea. 
Pruiius  Galiica. 
Pulegium. 
Pulvis  antimoniali&. 


Do-vcn. 
"PyfCtlinitn. 


Cocos  butyracea. 
Bitumen  petroleum. 
Apium  pctrofelinum. 
PiluliE  ammoaiareti  cupH> 
opiatK. 
'  Myrtus  pimenta, 
Capficum  annuum. 
Refina  fponte  concrcta  pini  akin  is- 
cmpyreumatica  pini  fjlvtf- 

Oxidum  plumbi  remiviireum. 

Potio  carbonatis  calcis. 

PrunuB  domcftica. 

Mentha  pulcgium. 

Oiidum  antimonii  cum  phofphi" 

^^il-rti  carbonatis  calcit  coinp"^' 
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Names  cioMged, 


New  mama. 


Raphanot  ruftkanui. 
Refina  alba. 
Rhabarbarum. 
Rofa  pallida. 

rubra. 
Riibtgo  fcm  |Miipaia||u 

S.   ' 
Sabtna. 

Saccbanim  faturnL 
Sal  alkalinuf  fixnt  foffiCi. 

vegetabilit* 

ammoDiacut. 

catharticu9  amaruf. 

comu  cervi. 

Glaubcri. 

marinuf  Hifpanui. 

polychreftuf. 

Kupclleniit. 

fuccini. 

tartan. 
Sanguis  draconii. 
Santalum  rubnuD* 
Santonicum. 
Sarfapaiilla. 
Saflafraa. 
Scammonium. 

Sencka. 

Senna. 

Serpentaria  Virginiana. 

Simarouba. 

Sinapi  album. 

Soda. 

muriata. 
phofphorata. 
tartarifata. 
ritrfolata. 
Spiritttf  arthcris  ritriolid. 
ammonic 
comu  ccnri. 
Mindcreri. 
falls  ammoniaci. 
irinofus  re^Hficatut. 
tcQuior. 
campboratus. 
Staphifafirria* 
Stramonium. 


Cocbkaria  armonda. 
Reiiha  pini. 

Rheum  palmatum. 
Roia  centifbliau 

Gallica. 
Carbooas  ferri  pnepaatia. 


Juniperus  labtiML 
Acetis  plumfac. 
Caibonas  ibdie. 

potal&. 
Marias  ammonic. 
Sulphas  roagoefic 
Caibonas  ammonig* 
Sulphas  fodse. 
Murias  fodx. 

Sulphas  potaflsB  cum  fulphurg. 
Tartris  potafiie  et  ibds. 
Acidum  fuccinicum. 
Carbonas  potaflie  pmiffimus. 
Reiina  pterocarpi  dracoois. 
Pterocarpus  fantaL'nua. 
Artemifia  fantonicum. 
Smilax  farfaparilla. 
Laurus  fafiafras. 
Gummi-reiina  convolvuli  framnw- 

niz. 
Polygrab  fenega. 
Caffia  fenna. 
Ariftolochia  ferpciitaria« 
Quaffia  fimaruba. 
Sinapis  alba. 
Carbonas  fodae* 
Murias  fodc. 
Phofphas  fodz. 
Tartris  potaflae  et  fodz. 
Sulplias  fodac. 

^thcr  fulphuricus  ciim  |)coho]c. 
Alcohol  am moniatum.  t*.' 

Aqua  carbonatia  ammonix. 

acctitis  ammoniz. 

carbouatis  ammoniz. 
Alcohul. 

dihitum. 
Tin£lura  camphors. 
Delphinium  ilaphiOigru. 
Datura  ftramoaium* 


^^^^^^^^^^H 

732                      Tahit  cfKamtt  dtan^ed     ^^^ 

N^mti  clmpd. 

ifn,mmn. 

Sulphur  mtimonii  przci  piut 

um.^ 

twm. 

5yrupm  biKaDucv*  WToliiMinM. 

p»pa«eri»  «lbi. 

paparcris  foRUHin 

T. 

T»n«acuiB. 

Lwotodon  taraxacutn. 

Tart»ru»  crudu*. 

SupR>TaTUM  potaSc  iatfvM 

Tirtsri  cryflalli. 

potafTz. 

Tartarum  To] ii bile. 

Tartris  poufia.                         1 

vitn'olaium. 

Sulpha*  pouflz.                      J 

Tartani*  emeu  cut. 

Tartris  mtimonii. 

Terebinthina  Vencu. 

Refina  liqaida  pini  Urieii.    4 

Terra  Japonica. 

Eitraftuin  miinorK  caUcbo.  ' 

ponderofa  TttrioUta. 

Sulpha*  baryti.                    . 
TtoAura  aloe*  m1i«m.       J 

mnriali.  ferti.  '^ 

Tinaum  aloM  vitriobta. 

ferri. 

rantharidur 

Japonic*. 

rhei  amara. 

facra. 

Tolutana. 
Tosieodendron. 
Tragacantha. 
Trifolium. 
Trochifci  Arabid. 
Turpethum  minerale. 
Tutbu 


U.gu< 


U. 
n  album  W  ceruitx. 


atnnum. 
epirpa&icum  fortius 


Uta  pafTa. 
uril. 


meloei  velicatoriL 
mi  mo  fa:  catechit 
rhei  ct  gentiaiix. 

Vinum  aloes  focotorlnx. 

Tindura  toIuifcrK  bairu^ 

Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Aftragalus  tragacantha. 

Men  fan  the*  tnfoliata. 

Trochifci  gununoG, 

Sub-Sulphas  hydnrgyii  Ahu). 

Osidum  zinci  impurumi 


Unguentum  oxidi  plombiatbL 
fub-Acetitt)  capii 
hydrargyri. 
nitratit  Ujimgp 
pulveris  meloes  t 

infufi  lodott  Ttfi 
ton!. 

acctitis  plumbi. 

oxidi  ziuci  impun 
Fni&u>  ficcatui  vitit  nnifcri. 
Arbutus  uva  urfi. 


Valeriana  fylvedris, 
Vinum  amanim. 

anx\inovii*\t. 
iolum  album. 


Valcriasa  officinalis 
Vinum  geotianx  compofitum. 
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Vrnmcimttd.  New 

Vttriolam  ▼iride.    -  Sulphat  ferri. 

Vitrum  aotimooiL  Oxidum  aatimoDu  com  fulphure 

vknficatain. 
€eimliiak  antimdnii  ^trificatum  cum 

ccta. 

W. 
Wintcnnt  cortex.  Cortex  Wintere  aroBitios. 

Z. 

Ziiicum  uftom.  Oxidum  ziocL 


Sulphaa  zincL 
Zbgiber.  *  Amomiim  zii^giber. 


NoTE^— (£Jbi.)  la  both  thoie  Indexes  of  chiigcd  nunei,  (fear* 
iBg  left  they  mi^t  hccome  too  bog,  and  satisfied  if  ererr  possible 
error  might  be  aToidedtt  we  have  only  introduced  those  nmples  of 
which  we  hare  changed  the  principal  and  coronMMi  names,  called  im 
natural  historv  Generic  names ;  such  as,  Anthemis  nobflis  for  Cha- 
nsmelum,  Chiionia  Centaureum  for  Centaurium  minus,  ConTolTulua 
Jalapa  for.  Jalapa }  but  we  have  omitted  all  those  nmpks  whose  for- 
mer genetic  namca  ivmaiB,  and  ^  which  wc  have  odr  added  their 
specmc  or  trivial  name^  such  a%  Digitalis  purpurea.  Rheum  palma- 
tum,  Fapaver  Mnniicrup. . , 

For  the  same  ctason,  wt  have  thoiiu^ht  it  suffidtnt  to  introduce  in- 
to these  Indexes  the  changed  name  of  every  simple,  having  generally 
omitted  the  titles  of  the  preparations  and  compositions  which  are 
formed  of  them.  Thus,  we  have  mentioned,  that  Launis  Cinnamo- 
mum  b  to  be  used  in  place  of  Cinnamomum  ;  but  we  have  omitted 
the  Aquaf  Spiritos,  and  Tindura  Lauri  Cianamomi,  trusting  that 
their  new  BMoei  CHniot  be  a  source  of  doubt  or  erm  to  any  person. 


Ccnifta.         fv  ••n.-rrr-r  Mnar^ou  c_.^.      ™    "  """""•.W^WfUtt''- 
«.  l.yr:.vT^>./..4<*c  mi.{K/C  ^"™"  ""«^  Nflati«i.t-Tt.«r.3 

.  niuattt,  ruber.  Oxidmn  hyd«,Jf^'^^ 


.-.^Miwm  Mgcr.  SulphuPrtum  hvdMvvri  nbm.. 

vatnolatu.  flani..  Sub.S«lpl«i.i,/S^K" 

L  - 


*    ■   ^ 


JaJapa.;" 


tjali^pau 


. V  I  •  ■.  :  ^""^v^viuun  jninsu  ■ . ■    'i ; .  -.ii:. 


Lignum  CMiptckeofc  LiiS^ 


Lignuik  KilMtjiyfrCkinpecblii. 
I-inHMi. ..   .,•;•-■  •■•"••■-"r;^    -j.  •-'■••.-■--; 

I-inimentom  anodvanm  «.!  mJ.     tp-^     ,  "*• 

«i^«^n»  •«#  «pia.    Tinaum  faponis  etipiL 

.2|5J«»..,.,    .Tjnamafepom.. 
JLtthMmML    .  Uleiim  amtnomittiB. .  /  a    . . 

eUtUro.  Vt,f,;^;.:Aceti.potafla!.    ..,.„. ,     ;    ■  1 

purificata.  "■  '  ''-?"!£!""  P**([«  puriffimng. 

{^rtvifct..  .:h>.;.;..'.5«Ao."'««poUflie.  « 

^itriolata.  ■    «7:-*-^«rt™potaflie.        .- V- •     . 


t  ■ 
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ENGLISH 


Aloes 
Aloetic  pills 

powder 

wine 
Alum 

liuint 

curd 

purified 

water,  eompound 
Alumina 

falls  of 
Amalgams 
Amber 

prepared 
Ammonia 

prepared 

falts  of 
Ammoniacal  copper 

iron 
Ammoniac,  gum    ^     . 
Ammbmaret  of  copper 
Ammoniated  alcohol 

alcohol  aroAvltIc 
foc«4' 

copper 
-     oil  *'■••'■■ 

Amnates 
Amnic  add 
Angelica 
Lguftura 
Animal  tA 
Anifc  ;' 

if^nodyne  liquor  of  Hofinaa  533 

lufiim^t  6«7 

Untimonial  pills,  cobpound   67! 
V       powdler       '  '  4^5 

wine  480 

Antimoniated  f ulf^faur,  brown  469 


Page 

652 

637 

351 
465 

679 

464 

IS 

26 

35*- 

459 
14,  20 

445 

50 

486 

694 

466 

•  443 

•  ^33 
572 

4*86 

•  JO 

lb. 
156 

IJ7 
y68 

310 


Page 
Aromatic  ammoniatedalcoIiol63  j 
eleduarj  66) 

confedion  664 

powder  653 

fulphunc  ether  with  ale.  6)0 


^« 


■■■•*'H>rtttig« 

tartar 
Antimony  •" 

; ;      (alts  of 

calcined  by  nitre 

prepared 

preparations  of 
Apparatus 
Arabic  emulfion 
Aregmeter 


'     47« 

477 

«9>  J59 

5«>465 
466 

4y«>4^5 
♦65 

63 

602 

57 


fulphurib  add 

tlnfiure 

vinegar 
Arfenic 

Odtsof 

acid 
Arfenious  add 
Arfeniate  of  potafs 
Arfeniates 
Arfenite  of  petafs 
Arfenites 
Artichoke 
Afarabacca 
Afehaltum 
Afia  foetida 

purified 
Atmofpheric  vr  * 
Attra&on,  tpodm  of 
Avoirdupois  weight 
Azioitscgu 


Balauftine 

Bahn 

fiallam  of  Canada 

of  Copahm 

ofG^Mi 

of  Peru 

Balbmic  fyrup 
Barberry 
•Aarbadoet  aloes 

tar 
j^arilla 
;fiarley 

watei' 
'Bams 
.Bvyu 

falUof 
^arytet 
BaiuB^t  hydraoBettr 


6ji 

616 

697 

5} 
Si 

33' '5 

I7» 

is 

I7» 

JJ 

*39 

it> 

i»7 

«f» 

65t 

il 

J 

tti 

It 


JH 
ill 

J'} 
»S« 

% 

US 
ilT 
•9I 
»i» 
5«J 
3" 

tit 


INDEX. 
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Bay-tree 

Bcart*foot 

Beaver 

Beluga 

Bcnzoatcs 


Eoic  add 
Beazoin 
Birch 
Bifmuth 

falu  of 
Biftort 
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Ltaudanum 
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Urai 
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Vaporizatioa 
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Water  of  pore  aaaoBB  441 

€^  pore  kali  417 

of  ipcanBtut  559 
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of  foda  435 

of vitr.  zinc  widi  caaph.  528 
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Witajh&m  74 

Wax  38 

cmtment  M3 
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comfopiMl  ib. 
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Acetofa  pratenfis 
Acetordla 
Accti»  hydrargyri 
plumbi 
potafTx 
Acctum 

aromaticum 
deftillatum 
colckici 
fcillz  maritimaB 
fctUiticum 
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ptarmica 
Acid  urn  acetofum 
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deftUlatum 
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beazoicum 
citricum 
nrnriaticum 
nitricum 
Dilrofum 
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vitriob'cum 
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Aconitum  napellus  > 

neomontanuin 
Acorus  calamus 
Acotyledones 
Adcps  aDferiaut 
ovis  arietis 
fuis  fcrofx 
fuillus 

pneparatuf 
Adiantum  capillus  ▼cocrit 
^nigo 

preparata 
^fculus  hippocaftanum 
JEthcT  fulphuricus 

cum  alcohde 
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vitriolicut 
^thiopt  mtneralit 
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chirurgorum 
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Titriohtixm  439 

vegctabOe  accutmn  426 

caafticnm  420 

mite  433 

fiilphiintiim  531 

tjrtirilitiim  433 

^itTHuitinD  4^9 
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Abunen^  351 
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ufturn  465 
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Ambn  grjfea  370 
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Ammoiiiacum  148 
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curcuma  370 
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